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DRAMATIC “SATURA” 
By B. L. ULtman 


The present paper aims to supplement a previous paper on the 
history and uses of the word satura,! by taking up the one portion 
of the subject there untouched, viz., the application of the word 
satura to dramatic performances.? The discussion centers about the 


1 Class. Phil., VIII, 172. It may not be out of place to add a note on two points. 
Professor Prescott calls my attention to the fact that satur is passive in force and thus 
satura would mean ‘‘stuffed things,’’ and not, as I assume on Ὁ. 174, ‘‘stuffing.”’ I 
should perhaps have discussed this point, though I felt at the time that the close 
analogy of fartum and Italian ripieno made explanation unnecessary. We know 
now, it is true, that Plautus used fartis in the two places where older editions read 
Sartum, but the form fartum is found in Columella, de arb. 21. 2 (ed. Lundstrém, 1897). 
That there are no earlier examples I consider of no significance—words of this meaning 
are naturally rare in the extant literature. The explanation of satura and fartum 
is that there can be no sharp differentiation between active and passive in words 
meaning ‘‘full’’; we say ‘‘a full ship’’ and ‘‘a full cargo.’ Cf. conferta turba (Livy 
39.49.9), but domus turba referta (Cic. Verr. 2.1.137). Virgil says saturo colore 
(G. 4.335); Seneca, vestes saturae Tyrio ostro (Thy. 956). We read of messes saturae 
(Aeina 12) and cibi pleniores (more ‘‘filling’’ foods: Cels. 3.20). 

In support of the suggestion on p. 193 that the phrase ‘“‘libri per saturam’’ came 
into use in the third century a.p., it should be noted that this century marks the 
revival of the expression ‘‘per saturam.’’ After being in common use in the second 
century B.c., we do not find that it was used again (except by the archaizers Sallust 
and Fronto) until the third century a.p., from which time on it becomes fairly common 
again. 

3 Hendrickson’s article in AJP, XV, 1 has been responsible for the great interest 
in the subject in America. The latest detailed treatment is by Lejay in his edition 
of Horace’s Satires (1911), pp. lxxxiiif. I did not see Michaut’s extensive treatment 
(Sur les tréteauz latins, 1912) until this paper was completed. On some points we 
are in agreement, and these he puts excellently well, but his interpretations of some 
matters are impossible. His general conclusion is something like that of Schans. 
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famous passage in Livy (7. 2). Those who have recently dealt with 
the passage from the standpoint of satire have assumed that Livy’s 
account is a history of Roman comedy. As ἃ matter of fact we are 
dealing with the history of the drama—both tragedy and comedy: 
This is not only clear from the analysis which follows, but nothing 
else is possible when we consider that Livy is describing the origin 
and development of the scenic games, including as they did both 
comedy and tragedy.! 

The stages of development, according to Livy, were as follows: 
(1) sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carminum actu, ludiones, ex 
Etruria accits, ad tibicinis modos saliantes, haud indecoros motus 
more Tusco dabant (§ 4): professionals from Etruria danced to the 
accompaniment of the flute. The dances were evidently religious, 
with no element of humor.? (2) imitari deinde eos tuventus simul 
inconditis inter se rocularia fundentes versibus coepere, nec absont a 
voce motus erant. accepta itaque res saemiusque usurpando excitata 
(δὲ 5, 6): amateurs imitated the Etruscan dancers and bandied 
coarse jokes made up on the spur of the moment in alternating verses 
(§ 7), to the accompaniment of the flute. As their motions har- 
monized with their words (“‘nec absoni a voce”’), and thus contrasted 
with the ‘‘haud indecoros motus”’ of the Etruscans, the performance 
was evidently a burlesque. It met with such favor that it was kept 
up as a regular institution. (3) vernaculis artificibus, quia ister 
Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus inditum; qui non, 
sicut ante, Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere ac rudem 
alternis iaciebant, sed impletas modis saturas descripto 1am ad tibicinem 
cantu motuque congruenti peragebant (§§ 6,7): professionals sang 
songs whose music (melody and flute accompaniment) and words 
had been composed beforehand, and danced—very similar to the 


1 Leo sees that Livy’s account is a history of the drama, but insists that not one 
word need refer to tragedy (Hermes, 39, 70): ‘‘Livius dagegen stellt die Geschichte 
des Dramas in der Weise dar, dass nicht ein Wort auf die Tragddie bezogen werden 
muss. Das Ganse kénnte, wie es ist, in einen Tractat περὶ κωμῳδίας umgesetst 
werden.’ This is true, but does not necessitate assuming that Livy's account was 
taken tn toto from a history of Greek comedy. Hendrickson goes a step farther and 
assumes that the account includes comedy only. 

2 Korting, Gesch. d. griech. u. rom. Theaters, 229, ‘‘Aus dem Anlasse, weshalb die 
Etrusker berufen wurden, méchte man auf einen ernsten Charakter ihrer Kunstleistung 
schlieseen.’’ 
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songs at a modern vaudeville performance. (4) Livius post aliquot 
annis, qui ab saturis ausus est primus argumento fabulam serere, 
idem scilicet, 1d quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor, 
dicitur, cum saepius revocatus vocem obtudisset, venia petita puerum 
ad canendum ante tibicinem cum statuisset, canticum egisse aliquanto 
magis vigente motu, quia nihil vocis usus impediebat. inde ad manum 
cantari histrionibus coeptum, diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta 
(δὲ 8-10): Livius began to write plays—which means that the enter- 
tainment at any one performance was of a unified character, there 
was an organic relation between the parts of it, i.e., there was a 
plot—quite different from the vaudeville bills that had been offered 
before his time. (5) postquam lege hac fabularum ab risu ac soluto 
toco res avocabatur et ludus in artem paulatim verterat, vuventus his- 
trionibus fabellarum actu relicto tpsa inter se more antiquo ridicula 
antexta versibus iactitare coepit; quae exodia postea appellata con- 
sertaque fabellis potissimum Atellanis sunt. quod genus ludorum ab 
Oscis acceptum tenuit iuventus nec ab histrionibus pollui passa est: 
eo wnstitutum manet, ut actores Atellanarum nec tribu moveantur et 
stipendia, tamquam expertes artis ludicrae, faciant (§§ 11, 12): the 
amateurs went back to their old-time joking, burlesquing the new 
style of drama as they had burlesqued the Etruscan dancers. After 
a while these burlesques were incorporated with the Atellanae, and 
were given as after-plays. This time the amateurs did not allow 
their performances to be “polluted”’ by professionals. 

Before proceeding to a detailed interpretation of the passage, 
it is necessary to pass in review certain opinions that have been 
held about it, in order to appreciate the fact that tradition has 
been responsible for the retention of erroneous views, from which 
it has been very difficult for scholars to free themselves. It must 
be remembered that the questions involved have been actively 
discussed since the fifteenth century. It has not always been dis- 
covered that statements taken for granted were originally based on 
assumptions afterward disproved. 

It will be noticed that no distinctive name is applied to any 
stage till we come to the satura. It was chiefly this fact that led 
readers of Livy to give but slight importance to the zocularia and 
to class them with the performances of the Etruscan dancers 
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mentioned first. It was assumed that both performances took place 
only once—in the year 364 s.c. This assumption involved the 
further one that the words “accepta .... excitata” are to be 
taken with what follows. The words of §11 (“ab risu ac soluto 
ioco’’) also were instrumental in causing a wrong impression. They 
_ were taken to refer to the saturae, and, since the following words 
clearly alluded to the tocularia, the saturae were supposed to be 
merely a form of tocularta somewhat elaborated after the first per- 
formance in 364, and thus the first two stages in the history of the 
drama were ignored. The satura was thought to be a combination 
of the Etruscan pantomime and the native Fescennine verses. The 
words “‘sicut ante” were understood to refer to the Fescennine verses 
as they were before 364 B.c., according to Horace’s description. 
This seems to be practically the attitude of Casaubon! (though it is 
not easy to determine just what he meant), who has had a very 
strong influence on succeeding scholars. At any rate, Casaubon 
considered the tocularia of comparatively little importance. In the 
early part of his book (p. 3), he divides the formative period of poetry 
into three parts, following Aristotle, φύσις, αὐτοσχεδιάσματα, 
τέχνη. The Fescennine verses belong to the αὐτοσχεδιάσματα 
(p. 235). In speaking of Livy’s account, he classes the tocularia 
under the same head, and says that the saturae grew out of the 
tocularia as the ἰαμβεῖα out of the αὐτοσχεδιάσματα (p. 237). 
Since in the early part of his book (p. 16) he had mentioned the 
ἰαμβεῖα merely as variations of the αὐτοσχεδιάσματα, it is evident 
that he did not distinguish sharply between zocularia and saturae, 
and, therefore, took it for granted that the characteristics of the 
former passed over into the latter. Hence it is that he assumes that 
the exodia grew out of the saturae (into which he supposed the 
transitory zocularia had merged), and by the words appellatione 
versuum he refers to the word versibus used by Livy in § 5, instead 
of overlooking the word, as Hendrickson (p. 9, n. 2) thought. Hen- 
drickson has quite mistaken Casaubon’s position.” 


1I. Casaubonus, De satyrica Graecorum poesi, εἰ Romanorum satira libri duo, 
Paris, 1605. 

2 Dacier (Introduction to his edition of Horace, Serm.), followed closely by Dryden 
in his Essay on Satire, seems to hold Casaubon’s view, though he (and Dryden after 
him) makes a curious mistake. He appears to say that the Fescennines were in 
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It was an easy step from this position to imagine that the iocu-/ 
laria were themselves saturae. Such, for example; was the thought 
of Rigaltius.: Even the Etruscan performances of the year 364 B.c. 
were included among the saturae by some, an idea which has per- 
sisted until this day.? Finally the term satura was applied to per- 
formances preceding even the appearance of the Etruscans in 364. 
The first of these interpretations (the one that Casaubon gives) 
has been adopted by many scholars, among them apparently by 
Leo in his first article (Hermes, 24, 67). Livy’s words in ὃ 11 
make this interpretation impossible: the iuventus began to bandy 
ridicula more antiqua, which can refer only to the tocularia. If 
this was a mos antiquus, it must have lasted more than the one year 
364. Hence the words of §6, “‘accepta.... excitata,” must \ 
belong to the description of the tocularia.* 

The second interpretation, that the iocularia too were saturae, 
was developed and justified and had a large vogue in the nineteenth 
century. It had the useful result of emphasizing the importance of 
the tocularia. It was thought that there were two kinds of satura; 
the first, plain satura, and the second, “impleta modis satura.’’ 
This was evidently Jahn’s belief (Hermes, 2, 225) when he said that 
the iuventus performed ‘“‘die formlose satura.’”’? The “impleta modis 


vogue during the 120 years immediately preceding 364 3.c. The number 120 he 
seems to have gotten by subtracting 240 (Livius Andronicus) from 364—performing 
the school-boy trick of confusing ‘‘B.c.” and ‘‘a.p.’’ reckoning. 


1 Dissertatio de satyra Juvenalis, reprinted in Henninius’ Juvenal: ‘‘iocularia 
primum ... . mox dicteria . .. . satiras vocitabant,’’ etc. 


2 Duff, Literary History of Rome, 2d ed. (1910), 82: ‘‘In the consulship of Sulpicius 
and Stolo (see below, p. 12, n. 2) Etruscan performers were introduced into Rome.... 
Their performances he [Livy] calls saturae.”’ 


3It is not clear whether Mommsen (quoted below, Ὁ. 15, n. 3) had this idea or 
not. Atany rate Ribbeck (Rdm. Τταρ. 21) thought he did, and accepted the supposed 
suggestion. Rasi (Iudicia quae de sat. Lat. orig., etc. [1886], 21 f.) followed this lead 
and had an elaborate scheme of a series of periods in the history of satura—the early 
period (previous to 364), the period mentioned by Livy (364-240), etc. 


4See also below, p. 7. I cannot explain Leo’s attitude in his second paper 
(Hermes, 39, 67). He tacitly accepts Hendrickson’s argument that the suventus 
went back to the tocularia, not to the saturae, by saying ‘‘die iuventus kehren ihrer- 
seits su den alten Scherzspielen surick,’’ but, as in his first paper (Hermes, 24, 77), he 
takes the words ‘‘accepta ... . excitata’’ with the description which follows 
concerning the saturae. 
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satura” was “kunstmassig.’”’! The objection to this point of view 
is that Livy does not apply the name satura to the iocularia, and 
further that the two performances were quite dissimilar, as we shall 
see. Friedrich? defends the view that satura applies also to the 
tocularia by the assumption that Livy has condensed his source so 
greatly and so unintelligently that he has failed to attribute the 
term satura to the tocularia. But we have no right to go back of 
Livy merely to bolster up a mistaken interpretation. Using Fried- 
rich’s method we might argue that the satura was a fabula (as neither 
he nor I believe, see below, p. 7), and in fact prove almost anything. 
Friedrich adduces the glosses ludo σατυριστης and garupiorns o 
σκινηκος ludio to support his position. He should also have quoted 
Dion. Hal. vii. 72 (see below). But σατυριστής is a pure Greek 
word, meaning a burlesque dancer (hence equivalent to ludio), and 
having no connection with Latin satura (see below, p. 22, n. 2). 
Jung,® following Petermann,‘ explains (?) that Livy omits satura 
in speaking of the zocularia for the sake of variety! We must lay 
the blame for the many errors about Livy’s words not merely on 
his obscurity, but partly, at least, on the disturbing influence of the 
word satura, familiar to us in a different connection, and on our 
natural tendency to group together all pre-Andronican drama. 
The interpretation that I have given, so far as the relation of tocularia, 
saturae, and exodia is concerned, was first suggested, so far as I know, 
by Heinrich, in his edition of Juvenal (1839, pp. 4, 6). But it was 
left to Hendrickson to give a full discussion of this most important 
point. It is undoubtedly due to his presentation that succeeding 
writers have tacitly accepted this point of view. 

Returning to the direct examination of Livy’s words, we note 
that Livy says, ‘To professionals, because the Etruscan word for 
dancer was ister, the name histriones was given; who did not bandy 
verses as before, but produced saturae,’’ where we should expect, 


1Thus Jahn and Fritzsche have been misunderstood by Hendrickson (p. 8, 
n. 2; p. 12, n. 1), who failed to get Jahn’s meaning because the other interpretation 
seemed so obvious to him. 


3 Z. Gesch. d. rom. Sat., 7. 
3 De satira rom., 4. 
4 Ueber ἃ. Ursprung da. rém. Sat. 
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“Professionals, to whom the name histriones was given because... ., 
no longer bandied . . . . but produced saturae.”’ The reason for 
Livy’s unusual order is that he is more interested in giving the 
etymology of histrio than in tracing the step of development. We 
should expect, furthermore, a word like deinde.1 Thus the words 
“accepta .... excitata’’ belong with what precedes, as we saw 
also above. All this is not only important in itself, but has a bearing 
on our next point. 

‘“‘Impletas modis saturas,” says Livy. This has caused more 
trouble than any other phrase in the passage. One would expect 
‘‘saturas modis impletas.”” As a result many have taken satura as 
covering the preceding stage as well. Hendrickson has shown the 
impossibility of this, but he has given no sufficient reason for the 
prominence of “‘impletas modis.”’ Others* have given the undoubt- 
edly correct one—Livy is etymologizing: he is thinking of the adjec- 
tive satur as equivalent to impletus. The development of the drama 
is obscured by Livy for the sake of the etymology, exactly as in the 
still more striking case that we have just noted. Another indication 
that Livy is etymologizing is the fact that “impletas modis,” though 
in an important place in the sentence, adds nothing at all to the 
characterization of the satura*—provided we take the phrase correctly. 
Some have tried to force a meaning into it in order to obviate the 
difficulty.‘ But in view of the context and of the use of the word in 
§ 4, modis can refer only to the rhythmical strains of the flute—in 
fact, had Livy not needed a word with impletas for the sake of his 
etymology, he could well have used the language of § 4 and said 


Φ 


180, too, Weissenborn in his commentary on post aliquot annis (ἢ 8). 


3 Birt, Zwet pol. Sat. d. alten Rom, 17, n. 2 (apparently following Krahner, Zettschr. 
1. α. Alt., X [1852], 394); Webb, Class. Phil., VII, 184, who cites also Heinrich, Juvenal 
(1839), II, 5. 


3 Leo unconsciously illustrates the point when he paraphrases Livy thus (Hermes, 
. 24, 77): ‘Sie fahren ‘saturae’ auf, die nach Melodie, Begleitung und Tansbewegung 
kunstmassig componirt sind.’’ Where is “impletas modis” ἢ 


4 Lejay (op. cit.): ‘dialogues de métres variés’’ (p. lxxxiv); ‘‘un progrés marqué 
dans la versification; la variété des mélodies impliquant celle des métres (impletas 
modis s’opposant ἃ Fescennino versu).’’ This interpretation makes the saturae 
similar to the diverbia of fabulae. That this is impossible will appear in the following 
discussion. 
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“‘saturas descripto iam ad tibicinis modos cantu,’’ instead of “δὰ 
tibicinem cantu.’’! 

Then came Livius ‘‘qui ab saturis ausus est primus argumento 
fabulam serere.’”’ Here again some scholars have been misled. As 
argumento precedes fabulam, it seems to introduce the new idea, 
i.e., fabulam has no emphasis. Therefore, as before, some have 
thought that fabula applied also to the stage preceding, i.e., that 
the saturae, too, were fabulae. Now the method of expression is just 
like that in “impletas modis saturas’”—the word that introduces 
the new idea is not put first where we should expect it. The reason 
again is that Livy is etymologizing, though it is not so apparent 
here as in the case of satura, and thus seems to have escaped notice. 
Livy is trying to suggest why a play should be called a fabula. The 
word is obviously derived from fari,? “to say,” closely akin to arguo, 
“(0 assert, reveal.’’ In fact, argumentum and fabula are practically 
synonymous in this passage, as Weissenborn’s examples clearly 
show, though, strangely enough, he does not use them in elucidating 
the passage. Quintilian says (v. 10. 9): ‘“‘fabulae ad actum scaena- 
rum compositae argumenta dicuntur,” but stronger than Quintilian’s 
are Livy’s own words. In 38. 12. 7 we find ‘‘nocturno hoc ficto et 
composito argumento,” and in 38. 12. 9 the same circumstance is 
referred to as “fabulam huius noctis,” and again in 38. 15. 1 as 
‘‘nocturna fabula.”? On argumentum as used here Weissenborn says: 
“wie der Stoff, die Fabel zu einer Drama.”’ In 3. 44. 9, “notam 
iudici fabulam petitor, quippe apud ipsum auctorem argumenti, pera- 
git,’ argumentum is used merely as a variation for fabula.* Thus 
Livy adds nothing by using argumento,‘ no more than he did with 
impletas modis.- Argumento merely explains the meaning of fabulam. 


1“ Ad tibicinem cantu’”’ are naturally taken together as ‘‘song with flute accom- 
paniment.” Cf. Cic. De leg. ii. 62, “‘cantus ad tibicinem”; cf. Thes. ling. lat., I, 
527, 5a. . 

2 Varro, L. L. vi. 55, ‘“‘ab eodem verbo fari fabulae, ut tragoediae et comoediae, 
dictae.’’ 

3 Serere is equivalent to componere; cf. 38. 56. 8, ‘alia tota serenda fabula est”; | 
3. 10. 10, “‘fabulam compositam”’; also 38. 12. 7 and Quintilian cited above. 

‘Similarly Aristotle, Poetics 1449b. 8, λόγους καὶ μύθους, where Vahlen, as 
Professor Hendrickson reminds me, explains καί as epexegetical. Bywater translates 
‘*Fables or Plots.” 

6 It is worth noting that Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 4.), paraphrasing Livy, saw 
not only that neither satura nor fabula included the preceding stages in Livy’s account, 
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In examining Livy’s account, we see that its author was very 
anxious to tie together closely the various stages of development 
in order to form a logical scheme—so anxious as to create suspicion: 
he “protests too much.” We are thus led to study the ways in 
which the account is knitted together. It is to be noted that in the 
description of the first stage the emphasis is on the thought that the 
performance was not accompanied by song. There evidently is a 
strong contrast between this state of affairs and something else: 
what this is appears in the description of the second stage (“‘iocularia 
fundentes versibus . . . . nec absoni a voce motus’). But this is 
hardly enough. It is truly striking that Livy should start his 
account with a statement describing what the performance was not 
like. It is hard to believe that this is done merely to indicate the 
connection with the following stage, which, as imitarz shows, is so 
obviously dependent upon the first. The negative statement of 
which we are speaking looks farther ahead—to the satura, and is 
balanced by the description of the satura: “‘descripto iam ad tibici- 
nem cantu motuque congruenti.”’ Jam marks not merely a con- 
trast between descripito and what precedes, but the culmination of 
the development, looks back, in other words, to the expression sine 
carmine, etc. But some may think that this is over-refining; yet 
we can point to an attempt to connect the first and third stages 
about which there can be no doubt: Livy applies the term histriones 
to the satura players and at the same time defines the word as 
Etruscan—in fact, as we have seen, the emphasis rests entirely on 
this definition. There remains one more clause descriptive of the 
satura, and this connects the satura with the stage just preceding; 
in reality, it merely states what the satura was not like, and the words 
used describe: perfectly the second stage, as was intended to be 
indicated by sicut ante. This phrase effectively ties together the 
two stages, but, in the desire to accomplish the juncture, the truth 
had to be somewhat twisted, for the literal interpretation of ‘‘qui 
non sicut ante’? would make it appear that the tuventus were pro- 
fessionals and were called histriones. 


but also that impletas modis and argumento had the same function in their respective 
clauses, for he reproduces Livy’s idea by the phrases ‘‘ad saturarum modos” and 
‘‘ad fabularum argumenta.”’ 
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Is all this connecting tissue justified? Did the satura really 
develop from the vocularia of the amateurs? Let us see in what 
respects the two were similar and different. Both consisted of 
singing, dancing, and flute accompaniment—truly a very broad 
and general similarity. If there was dancing there was bound to 
be musical accompaniment, and this of course meant the δῖα in 
early Roman days. If there was singing, the gestures or dancing 
of course were in keeping with the songs—and it is this perfectly 
obvious detail that Livy lays stress on in his very brief sketch. The 
differences that are made prominent—the acting of amateurs in the 
one case and of professionals in the other, and the rough improvisa- 
tion on the one hand as against the more artistic form on the other— 
are those that would most readily suggest that the satura grew out 
of the zocularia of the amateurs. Buta far more important difference 
is to be inferred from Livy’s words, though it is given less prominence. 
The phrase aliernis taciebant contrasts with peragebant. The singing 
in the satura, then, was continuous, not responsive.! This funda- 
mental difference shows that there was no actual relation between 
the two performances. The one that Livy puts earlier had in it 
more dramatic possibilities than the other. 

What, then, was the nature of the satura? It consisted of singing 
‘and dancing to flute accompaniment. Now it has been said by 
others that in section 11 we have a characterization of the saturae: 
“nostquam .... verterat.’? But it is clear that Livy is thinking 
of the whole development of the drama from the time of the per- 
formances of the tuventus on,’ as his next words show (“‘iuventus.... 
coepit’’). He is contrasting the artistic drama with the rude attempts 
of the amateurs. Besides, by paulatim he would seem to indicate 
the progress made by the saturae. Thus the phrase “isu ac soluto 


1 Whether Livy meant that the hAtstriones performed in chorus or singly seems 
impossible to decide. 

310 is generally assumed that “lege hac fabularum”’ refers to the separation of 
singing and acting mentioned just before, but, since this is too absurd even for Livy, 
I would suggest that fabularum is a genitive of definition or apposition, a construction 
which is common in Livy. ‘By this law, viz., by regular plays with plots,’”’ says 
Livy, ‘‘the artistic drama was developed.”’ 

81 do not of course mean to imply that the saturae were thought of as fabulae. 
Cf. Hendrickson, p. 27, who, however, causes confusion by referring to p. 5, n. 2, 
from which one gets the opposite impression. Cf. Knapp, AJP, 33, 146. 
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ioco” would take its place with Ἰοσιατία and ridicula (it will not. 
escape notice that it is etymologically equivalent to these two words) ' 
as a description of the second stage, not of the third or satura stage. : 
This leads one to the thought that the saturae were not necessarily | 
comic at all. Such a performance might often be comic, at other | 
times serious, or at least sentimental. To be sure, most of suchi' 
performances could be classed under comedy in the ancient τρίς 
Looked at from the standpoint of the fabulae, the saturae might’ 
well be called a series of cantica. The satura would thus bear no 

more actual relation to the burlesques by the amateurs than the - 
fabula bore to the satura. The fabulae of Andronicus are certainly ᾿ 
meant by Livy ‘to include tragedies—the first occasion on which © 
Andronicus produced plays, he produced a comedy and a tragedy.! ἡ 
It has even been suggested that Livy’s account of the separation of ᾿ 
the dancing and singing in the cantica applied only to tragedy.? | 

To sum up the relation between the four stages represented by 
the Etruscan dances, the tocularia, the saturae, and the fabulae, 
it is clear that the first two belong together, that Livy has tried to 
make it appear that the saturae were closely related to the tocularia, 
whereby he has obscured his meaning, and that, as a matter of fact, 
what he describes as the satura is more closely related to the fabula. 
It is worth while diagraming this to make it clear. The letters 
indicate the four stages of development. 

The left-hand diagram indicates the rough grouping of the raw 
material, so to speak; the right-hand diagram, the grouping after 
Livy (or his source) had seen the necessity of bringing together the 
two pairs and had done so all too well, with the result that the pairs 
have been broken up: 


1 Some believe that a tragedy alone was produced (e.g., Plessis, La poésie latine, 
3). Cf. Weissenborn’s note on the words ‘‘fabellarum actu’’: ‘‘die gesamte Dar- 
stellung der eigentlichen Theatersticke, Komdédien wie Tragédien.”’ See below, on 
exodta, p. 12. 

3 Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, III, 1497, δ. Ὁ. ‘‘canticum"”: ‘Auch 
war sie (die Teilung] vielleicht auf Cantica der Tragddien beschrankt, die in ihrer 
recitativischen Durchfthrung gréssere Anforderungen an die Gesangskunst stellten 
und gleichzeitig ein lebhaftes Geberdenspiel erheischten.”’ 
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As to the exodia, it seems very unlikely that amateurs presented 
Atellanae and followed these with exvodia, as one interpretation has 
it. -In the first place, Livy’s language naturally implies that the 
exodia were Atellanae—for the words “‘tenuit iuventus,”’ said of the 
Atellanae, must refer to the ezodia too, because of the repetition 
of the word tuventus in a casual way (it had just been used in con- 
nection with the ezodia) and the emphatic statement that the 
tuventus clung to the Atellanae and did not allow them to be polluted 
by the professional actors—obviously in contrast with the driving 
out of the amateurs by the professional producers of the satura and 
fabula. In the second place, the exodia and the Atellanae were both 
burlesques. For the ezodia we need only remember that they were 
revivals of the zocularia, and that these were burlesque dances, as 
we saw above. It is well known that the Atellanae were sometimes 
burlesques. In the third place, the prefix con- in consero naturally 
indicates the combination or blending of two things into one (as 
we distinguish between ‘‘cohesion” and ‘‘adhesion”’). Now what 
did these exodia Atellanica burlesque? Naturally the dramas of 
Andronicus, judging from Livy’s words: ‘“ Andronicus was the first 
to write plays with plots; the amateurs, leaving the acting of plays 
to the professionals, returned to their burlesquing.” The ezodia 
Atellanica then were burlesques of, and after-plays to, the tragedies 
of Livius and his successors.! It is no wonder then that the ancients 
likened the Atellana to the Greek satyr-drama—and, in doing 80, 
caused all the modern discussion of Livy’s words. 

Can we determine what basis of fact there was for Livy’s résumé 
of pre-Andronican drama, and how it was pieced together? That 
Etruscan players performed at Rome for the first time in 364 B.c., 
as Livy reports, is confirmed by Plutarch’s citation of Cluvius Rufus, 
a reputable historian of Nero’s time.? Plutarch, however, implies 

1Thus we have another indication that Livy was thinking of the drama, not 
comedy alone. Perhaps, however, a palliata was sometimes burlesqued (cf. Leo, 
Hermes, 24, 84, n. 1). 

2 Quaest. rom. 107. The nature of the differences between Plutarch and Livy 
makes it probable that Rufus was following a source independent of Livy’s. Tacitus 
(Ann. 14. 21: ‘‘a Tuscis accitos histriones”) is perhaps following Livy. Festus 
(326) is not at variance with Livy as to the date, as Hendrickson (AJP, XIX, 299) 


says, perhaps misled by the condensed form of statement in Teuffel’s Hist. of Rom. Lit., 
§ 6.3. Festus states that <Ati>lius and Popilius were the aediles who held the first 


t 
fr 
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that there were Roman actors before that time. Since the Etruscan 
dancers were called histriones in their own language, their performance 
would naturally seem to be a suitable starting-point for a history of 
the histrionic art. 

To get further light on the basis for Livy’s tale we must consider 
the nature of the ludi Romani, at which the early scenic games were 
produced. The most important feature of the ludi in early days 
was the racing of chariots in the Circus. But there were other 
shows in the Circus, secondary in importance, to be sure; of these 
the scenic performances were at first a part, the first stage, indeed, 
being erected in the Circus.! The ludi at first lasted only one day, 
but on various occasions a day at a time was added. The chariot- 
racing, however, was for ἃ long time confined to but one day, and 
so the other days must have been given over to unofficial games 
and entertainments.? That these were popular is indicated by the 
constant addition to the number of days, 4 total of four being already 
reached in 367. When three years later a pestilence broke out in 
Rome, the authorities took advantage of the popularity of some of 
these performances to divert the minds of the populace under the 
pretense of appeasing the gods? they gave official recognition to 
these performances, engaged professional actors from Etruria as a 
special attraction,‘ and built a stage for their use. Now, preceding 
the Circus games there was always a grand procession (pompa) 
from the Capitol into the Circus. In this the charioteers and other 
games. These men were consuls (not aediles) in 359 and may well have been aediles 
in 364. Cruttwell (Hist. of Rom. Lit., 29) also makes the mistake of taking the 
aedileship for the consulship. Another mistake as to the date is made by Duff (Lit. 


Hist. of Rome, 82) who puts the introduction of Etruscans in the year 389 B.c., by a 
confusion of a.u.c. and B.c. Finally, Fowler makes it 349 (see below, ἢ. 3)! 

1 Livy, 7. 3. Cf. Friedlander in Marquardt, Rém. Staatsver., 2d ed., ITI, 529. 

3 30 Mommasen, Rom. Hist. (1908), 11, 97, who suggests that ‘‘the multitude were 
probably left mainly to furnish amusement for themselves, although musicians, 
dancers, rope-walkers, jugglers, jesters and such like would not fail to make their 
appearance on the occasion, whether hired or πού." 

3 Similar methods were often used. Cf. Fowler, The Religious Experience of 
the Rom. People (1911), 263: ‘‘in the similar trouble of 349 [should be 364] B.c. 
recourse was had for the first time to ludi scenict in order to amuse the people. 
In the history of the Hannibalic war we shall have plenty of opportunity of noting 
this kind of expedient.’’ 

‘It was natural to send to Etruria, whence the pompa probably came (see below, 
p. 22, n. 1). 
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official performers took part, and it is evident that the actors too 
must have participated as soon as their performances were officially 
recognized. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has left us a description 
of the pompa, citing Fabius Pictor as his authority (vii. 72). The 
particular pompa that he describes purports to be the one that took 
place at the first celebration of the ludi Romani, according to his 
account, in 496 B.c. Of course no one will believe this; on the other 
hand it is not safe to assume that it represents the pompa as it was 
when Fabius wrote. He naturally would recall what he had heard 
from his elders concerning the pompa of their youth. This would 
carry us to the first part of the third century B.c. We have, in fact, 
an indication of this in Dionysius’ statement that the appropriation 
for the games was not increased till the Panic Wars. 

In this pompa the sons of Roman citizens took part on horse 
and foot, followed by the charioteers, riders and other contestants, 
then bands of dancers arranged in three divisions, according to age, 
and attended by flute- and cithara-players, then bands of actors 
burlesquing and ridiculing the dancers, they, too, being accompanied 
(in a double sense) by musicians. Behind these came the specifically 
religious part of the procession. 

It has been seen! that the mounted boys at the head of the 
procession were those who took part in the Ludus Troiae in the 
Circus. The boys on foot perhaps produced in the Circus what was 
afterward known as the pyrrhicha militaris or armatura.2?” The 

1 Mommeen, Rom. Hist. (1908), I, 294, n.; Friedlander, op. cit., 526. 

3 Friedlander, op. cit., 527. It is alluded to by Livy 44.9 for the year 169 B.c. 
Evidently Dionysius again refers to this performance in ii. 71, where he compares it 
to the dancing of the Salis (see below, p. 16, ἢ. 1) and gives the performers the desig- 
nation λυδίωνες, which word he derives from Λυδοί. It seems not to have been noticed 
that the gloss, CGL, ITI, 289. 59, κουρηταις ludiones, was probably taken from this 
passage in Dionysius. That ludio (or ludius) was used specifically of these young 
men appears to be attested by Pl. Aul. 402, ‘‘volsus ludiust’’ and Cic. De har. reap. 
11. 23 (describing the pompa), ‘‘si ludius constitit.’’ The term was applied to other 
circus dancers as well: Livy 7. 2, Val. Max. ii. 4. 4, Ov. Ars am. i. 112, perhaps Suet. 
Aug. 74, possibly the glosses (see below, p. 15, n. 2), and Festus p. 326 (as emended by 
Mommeen, R. St., I, 482. 2). The Luperci too were known as ἱμα τ (Tertull. De spect. 
δ, giving Varro as his authority). In Οἷς. Sest. 116, ludius is used as a broad term of 
anyone participating in a ludus, even a spectator. It is used of any performer in 
Livy 39. 6 and Apul. Flor. 18. Ludtus is the commoner form; ludio is found in Dion. 
Hal., Livy (three times), Apul., and the glosses. Val. Max., who copied Livy, changed 


from ludio to ludius. Ludia (Mart. v. 24. 10; Juv. 6. 104, 266) is a woman who 
frequents the gladiatorial ludus. 
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charioteers and other contestants were in the procession because 
they were to take part in the Circus games. What of the dancers 
and those who burlesqued them? Surely their part was not ended 
with the disbanding of the procession. Evidently the real per- 
formance began in the Circus, and their evolutions and antics during 
the parade were merely by way of anticipation.! 

As soon as we see that the pompa was not something entirely 
apart from the Circus performances, it becomes apparent that we 
have in Dionysius a welcome substantiation? of Livy’s account of 
the first two stages of the history of the drama.’ Let us consider 
some questions raised by the two accounts. Whether Etruscan 
dancers were used again after their first appearance in 364, we do 
not know. At any rate we may be certain that, for the most part, 
the authorities availed themselves of domestic talent, and we need 
not be surprised that Dionysius says nothing of Etruscans. That 


1 That even the actors of regular plays took part in the procession as long as the 
scenic games were held in the Circus (as was true of the performances produced at 
the ludi Romani, at least, down to the second century B.c. Cf. Friedlander, op. cit., 
529 1.) is likely in itself and is perhaps indicated by Valerius Maximus (i. 1. 16), who 
says that Varro lost the battle of Cannae because he used a puer hisirio in the pompa, 
whereas the law required a puer patrimus ef matrimus. ΑΒ the procession was about 
to start Varro probably noticed that he lacked a boy, and catching sight of a good- 
looking young actor in the ranks just ahead, he commandeered him to fill the gap. 
When plays were presented in theaters there was a separate pompa (Tertull. De 
spect. 10) and very likely the actors marched in it. 


*The glosses seem to confirm this: ludo (for ludio) σατυριστης (CGL, II, 124. 47) 
and carupiorys o σκινῆκος ludio (CGL, II, 430. 2). The glossaries from which these 
are taken were formed by using Greek and Latin versions of the same work (cf. Class. 
Phiu., VIII, 179 and Bannier in Philologus, LXI, 238). That this work dealt with 
Roman matters is shown by the use of ludio. Some more common word would have 
been chosen if the Latin were a version and not the original. - σατυριστής is the word 
used by Dionysius of the burlesque dancers. Since ludio points to the Circus (see 
above, p. 14, n. 2), it would seem that the glossographer’s original spoke of the very 
performances mentioned by Livy and Dionysius. 


8 Not till I had drawn my own conclusions did I notice that Mommeen evidently 
held the view just propounded as to the relation of Livy and Dionysius (Rom. Hiet. 
{1908}, I, 35): ‘The simplest elements of art are in Latium and Hellas quite the same; 
the decorous armed dance, the ‘‘leap”’ (triumpus, θρίαμβος, 3:-OvpauBos); the mas- 
querade of the ‘‘full people’’ (odrupo:, satura), who wrapped in the skins of sheep 
and goats... .’’ The reference to the sheep and goats is taken from Dionysius 
(cf. Mommsen, 285-86). Mommaeen, however, held the mistaken, though common, 
view that the burlesques of the tuventus described by Livy were included under the 
term satura (see above, p. 5). It is not clear whether Ribbeck, who elaborated on 
Mommeen’s suggestion or supposed (cf. above, p. 5, n. 3) suggestion, knew that 
Mommeen’s suggestion was derived entirely from Dionysius. 
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the dances might change gradually on account of the use of Roman 
or Romanized actors and become more Roman in character seems 
rather likely. Hence we can understand why the dance that Diony- 
sius describes bears considerable similarity to the dances of the 
Salii, priests of Mars. There are the divisions into groups according 
to age (three, however, as against the two of the Salii), the use of 
weapons, the purple garments, the presence of a leader to indicate 
the figures.1 For the burlesque feature of the Circensian pompa, 
Dionysius cites parallels from the triumphal and funeral processions. 
That the parallelism was not a mere fancy is indicated by the striking 
similarity between Livy’s description of the stage burlesques by 
the zuventus and his descriptions of the soldiers’ songs in the triumphal 
processions. The Circus pompa was, in fact, a development of the 
triumphal pompa.® 

Thanks to Dionysius, then, we may be confident that the bur- 
lesques mentioned by Livy actually existed. We learn too that 
the serious dances (originally given by Etruscans) continued to 
exist by the side of the burlesques which imitated them—and, after 
all, this might have been inferred from Livy, for it is not likely that 
a burlesque performance would persist, unless the thing burlesqued 
also persisted. Finally, we can infer that both of these stage per- 
formances remained in vogue for some time.‘ 

As for the saturae of Livy’s tale, we are not so certain of their 
existence. On the one hand, nothing could be more probable than 
the existence of such song-and-dance exhibitions. On the other 


1 Dionysius (ii. 71) compares the very similar evolutions of the young men (see 
above, p. 14 and ἢ. 2) to the dances of the Salsi. He applies the term ludtones to the 
young men, as Livy does to the Etruscans. Ovid (Are am. i. 112), following Livy 
or a similar account, says that the ‘‘ludius aequatam ter pede pulsat humum,”’ remind- 
ing one of the tripudium of the Salii. In vii. 72 Dionysius compares the performance 
of the three divisions of dancers to the Greek pyrrhicha, a term applied to the maneuvres 
of the young Romans, as we saw above (p. 14), all of which goes to show that the 
dancing of the Salian priests, the Roman cadets, and the professional players was all 
of a piece. The Salian dances may of course have come under Etruscan influence. 


2 Cf. especially, 5. 49. 7: ‘‘iocos . . . . inconditos iaciunt’’; 4. 53. 11: ‘‘alternis 
inconditi versus iactati.’”” See Schans, Gesch. d. rém. Intt., I, 1 (3d ed.), p. 23. 

3 Friedlander, op. cté., 508. | 

4It may be well to add that my interpretation of Livy in the foregoing pages 


has not been made to fit Dionysius. My treatment of Livy's account was complete, 
in fact, written out, before I saw the bearing of Dionysius’ words. 
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hand, we have no confirming evidence,! and their existence may have 
' been inferred from practices common in the writer’s own day. 
- According to Livy, a fabula consists of two divisions, cantica and 
diverbia. We have seen that the saturae may be described as cantica. 
Thus Andronicus’ advance was supposed to consist in adding the 
connecting plot of words (argumentum=fabula= diverbia) to the songs 
(tmpletae modis saturae=cantica). Given the terms cantica and 
diverbia, it was natural to assume that in an earlier stage only one 
of these existed. The author of our account may have argued that 
the cantica were the earlier because the Andronican form of drama, 
though containing both, was named fabula on account of the diverhia; 
that, therefore, the earlier performances, which were not called 
fabulae, must have been without diverbia. He may have been helped 
to this decision by noticing that the cantica of plays were sometimes 
given separately.* 

Whence then the term satura? If the preceding analysis is 
correct, it is not likely to be a descriptive term of Livy’s day used 
to parallel a stage in the history of Greek comedy. For, to sum up 
the situation, the performance which is supposed to be parallel 
to the Greek Old Comedy is not polemical (Leo has made this point), 
is not even risus ac solutus tocus, but something more advanced, and 
is perhaps at times even serious. The only thing which suggests 
comedy at all is the designation satura, but any suspicion that 
satura means satire (and thus comedy) Livy carefully dispels by 
his etymology. If the context were such that a reference to satire 
was indubitable (as in Juvenal’s farrago libellt and other later writers), 
then impletas modis could not affect our opinion of the meaning of 
satura. But under the circumstances, when there is nothing to 
indicate the satirical element except the very word satura—a word 
which in Livy’s day had only recently come to be generally used 


of satire and which still inevitably suggested miscellany—it is impos- ᾿ 


sible to ignore impletas modis, much more to assume that satura ᾿ 


could be extended in meaning from satire to comedy. The term 


--- - 


1 When Mommeen, Rom. Hist. (1908), II, 98, says that grassatores and spatiatores 


went around performing saturae, he is wrongly assuming that Livy intends to have — 


the term satura apply to the iocularia (see above, Ὁ. 15, ἢ. 3). 


3 From this custom the pantomime is supposed to have originated; Friedlinder, 
op. ctt., 551. 
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must therefore have been used to suggest the miscellaneous character 
of the performance. Is it an ancient term, contemporary with the 


| period of the performances, if they actually existed? There is 


4 


hardly a possibility that it is. Here is the place to point out that 
‘undue importance has been given to the word satura as used by 
Livy because of our interest in the origin of Roman satire as a literary 


form. In his account it plays no more important a réle than fabula 


| 


or ludus, and Livy would be much amazed, could he but know what 
discussion his use of the word has caused. As the term occurs 
nowhere else in this sense, it is probably the descriptive term of the 
grammarian or annalist who was Livy’s source. The miscellaneous- 


i ness of these performances, if they ever existed, would be more 
‘ noticeable after the introduction of the fabula with its organized 


plot than before; hence satura is meant to contrast with fabula. 
No one would argue from Livy’s words that Livius Andronicus 


' must himself have spoken of his plays as fabulae; the word satura 


should be treated in the same way. Even if it were true that satura 
was an ancient term, it would be entirely wrong—and this is the 


_ important point—to claim any relation between these saturae and 


those of Ennius and Lucilius—just as wrong as it would be to look 
for a relation between, let us say, a vaudeville “‘sketch” and a 
biographical “‘sketch.’’! Our conclusion is that we can not be 
certain whether the performances which Livy calls saturae were 
produced on the Roman stage, but that it is a comparatively unim- 
portant matter whether they were or not. 


1 This, I think, is sufficient answer to Knapp’s criticisms (AJP, XXXIII, 147) 
of Schans’s position. If Knapp merely insists that the elements of a drama existed 
at Rome before Andronicus introduced the Greek fabulae, then we are all agreed, for 
even Hendrickson, I am sure, is willing to grant this. But the fact remains that 
for scores of years almost every paper on Roman satire and almost every edition of 
Horace, of Persius, and of Juvenal has had something to say about Livy's satura. 
As a result Quintilian’s ‘‘satura tota nostra est’’ and Horace’s dictum (Serm. i. 10. 66) 
have been misunderstood. Writers on the Roman drama also have been led uncon- 
sciously to stress the particular stage described by Livy because it had the name 
satura. As a result of both of these errors, Livy has been misunderstood. It is 
the feeling that somehow or other this is wrong that rightly pervades the so-called 
skeptics. But in trying to correct this error they have fallen into the ancient one of 
confusing satura with odrupos. This is quite clear in the case of Jahn and Leo. If 
Livy had not used the word satura to the confusion of the moderns, and if the Latin 
word for satire had not been so like a Greek word to the confusion of ancients and 
moderns, all our troubles would have been avoided. 
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In view of the preceding analysis, it is hardly possible that there 
was any rigid adherence to Aristotelian theory in the formation of 
Livy’s account. The author of our summary was no doubt familiar 
with current Greek theories of the rise of the Greek drama,! and got 
the very idea of putting together a story of the Roman drama from 
them. Very probably even the emphasis on certain details was 
unconsciously due to the same source. But that there was a con- 
scious attempt to make the square facts of the Roman drama fit 
into the round holes of Greek theory is an assumption that seems 
unnecessary, and therefore unjustified, in the light of our examina- 
tion of Livy’s words. The observation that Livius Andronicus 
acted his own plays matches Aristotle’s that the early playwrights 
acted their own tragedies (Rhet. 3. 1, 1403b. 23) and, not to mention 
others, Plutarch’s that Thespis took the leading part in his own plays 
(Solon 29). The importance of the dancing in the earlier perfor- 
mances is indicated by Livy as by Aristotle. The prominence given 
to the development of dance, song, and accompaniment reminds one 
of Aristotle’s ῥυθμός, μέλος, μέτρον (Poetics 1447b. 25). The 
satura, as containing all of these and as a prototype of the fabula, 
certainly suggests the dithyramb. On the other hand, there are 
dissimilarities. For tragedy, Livy says nothing, for example, of 
changes like those introduced by Aeschylus (Poetics 1449a. 17). 
Tragedy and comedy are not carefully separated. Nothing is said 
of tragic or comic choruses—certainly a striking omission if we are 
to assume a conscious effort to parallel Aristotle’s account. For 
comedy there is nothing corresponding to the κῶμοι (Poetics 1448a. 
37). 
Now that we have seen that Livy’s account was intended to 
include both tragedy and comedy, Leo’s suggestion (Hermes, 24, 77) 
that the term safura was suggested by Aristotle’s διὰ τὸ ἐκ σατυρικοῦ 
μεταβαλεῖν ὀψὲ ἀπεσεμνύνθη (Poetics 1449a. 20) gains more weight. 
It seems to me not improbable, in fact rather likely, that a vague 
memory of these words of Aristotle’s or similar ones unconsciously 
helped our nameless literary historian to the choice of the word 


180 too, Knapp, in PAPA, XL, p. lv. 


2E.g., Poetics 1449a. 22: τὸ μὸν γὰρ πρῶτον rerpauérpy ἐχρῶντο διὰ τὸ carupi- 
κὴἣν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν» εἶναι τὴν ποίησιν. 
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satura. This is of course an entirely different matter from assuming 
& conscious parallelism. 

It remains to discuss such other evidence as has been adduced 
for a dramatic satura. We have disposed of Valerius Maximus as 
copying Livy.! Euanthius also speaks of satura in connection with 
the history of the drama, and Hendrickson believes that he sub- 
stantiates Livy. But to my mind the explanation that Euanthius 
combined the remarks of Horace and Porphyrio on Roman satire 
with an account of Greek comedy is quite sufficient.2 The classi- 
fication of satire as the Middle Comedy is easily explained as an 
ignorant interpretation of Horace’s “‘hinc [i.e., Aristophanes, etc.] 
pendet Lucilius’” (Serm. i. 4. 6). If this is not satisfactory, it is 
still possible that Euanthius used Livy’ or Valerius Maximus. No 
arguments have been presented against this possibility. 

Horace gives an account of the rise of the drama somewhat 
similar to Livy’s (Epist. ii. 1. 1389 f.). Hendrickson sees in it a close 
parallel to Livy’s review as he interprets it. That the description 
of the Fescennina licentia is like Livy’s of the amateur tocularia is 
clear. But we can not go much farther. It certainly is most 
natural to take the words up to vs. 155 as descriptive of the Fes- 
cennines alone, and not of a further stage; and surely Hendrickson’s 
interpretation of 157 f., “‘sic horridus ille Defluxit numerus Saturnius 
et grave virus Munditiae pepulere,” is forced. He takes “numerus 
Saturnius” and “grave virus” to refer to two different things—the 
Fescennine verses and the saturae. The two phrases must refer to 
one and the same thing, described from the standpoint of form and 
spirit. Thus Horace’s account contains nothing corresponding to 
a satura in any sense of the term. 

Professor Hendrickson has called my attention to the possibility 
of utilizing the passage of Dionysius (vii. 72), mentioned above, to 


1 Valerius volunteers a few additional bits of information that he happens to have. 


2Cf. Leo, Hermes, 39, 77. Lejay, op. ctt., xcvi, n. 3, points out some of the 
similarities between Euanthius, and Horace and Porphyrio. There are a number 
of reminiscences of Aristotle (cf. especially the distortion of Poetics 1449a. 1—con- 
cerning Homer—in i. 5). 

3 So Lejay, op. cit. 


‘Cf. Lejay, op. cit., xc. 
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the Romans were of Greek origin, by showing that many of their 
customs were Greek. Naturally he is ready to stretch a point. 
In this passage he quotes Fabius Pictor, though he inserts some of 
his own observations. “The triumphal processions also make it . 
evident,” says Dionysius, “that ἡ xéprouos καὶ σατυρικὴ παιδιά. 
was ancient and native to the Romans.”’ Then he goes on to describe - 
the abusive songs sung during the triumphal processions. If we had 
only this passage, it would surely seem that Dionysius was using 
σατυρική as a descriptive term meaning “satirical,” and that the. 
Latin satura had already been definitely identified with the Greek: 
σάτυρος. This might necessitate a readjustment in our attitude ͵ 
toward Livy. But Dionysius’ words must be studied in their con- | 
text. They occur in the midst of the description of the pompa | 
preceding the Circus games. Just before, he had said that, following | 
troops of armed dancers, there came comic dancers (carupwrol) 
dancing the Greek σίκιννις dance, that some of these were dressed 
in sheepskins like Sileni, others in goatskins like Satyrs, and that 
they burlesqued the serious dancers.! Just after the passage con- 
cerning the triumphal processions, Dionysius goes on to say that he. 
had seen bands of σατυριστοί dancing the σίκιννις at funerals. 
In conclusion he points out that ἡ σατυρικὴ παιδιὰ καὶ Spxnors*: 
was a Greek invention, not found among any of the Italic tribes. ' 
We see then that under the term σατυρικὴ παιδιά Dionysius | 
includes the comic dances taking place during the Circus pompa, 
the triumphal procession, and the funeral games. In connection ' 
with the first and third of these, he mentions the olxims—a dance: 
of Satyrs in the Greek satyr-drama, and therefore calls the actors’ 
σατυριστοί. The burlesquers in the Circus parade wore goat-: 
skins like Satyrs in the satyr-drama. This seems to be the starting- : 
point of the whole story (it must have been in Dionysius’ source, | 


confirm his position. Dionysius’ avowed purpose is to prove ain \ 


1Jt should be noted that Dionysius says that ‘‘the triumphal processions also 
make it evident."’” The ‘‘also” shows that Dionysius takes it for granted that readers 
will understand from the use of σίκιννις, Σάτυροι, and caruporol that σατυρικὴ 
παιδιά refers to the antics of Satyrs. 


2Cf. Arist. Poetics 1449a. 22, διὰ τὸ σατυρικὴν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶναι τὴν 
ποίησιν. 


: 
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Pictor). The wearing of goatskins by comic dancers called to mind 
the Satyrs of the satyr-drama and suggested that the Roman dance 
was really the σίκιννις. Then came the conclusion that all similar 
burlesque dances—whether the performers wore goatskins or not— 
were σατυρικὴ παιδιά There is then no hint that Dionysius even 
thought of the Roman satura*—and, after all, would it not be strange 
for Dionysius to account for the etymology of satura without saying 
a word about satura itself? 

The Dionysian passage has an important suggestion for us with 
regard to Livy. It shows us what results from a conscious attempt 
_ to adapt Roman history to Greek. The performances of the iuventus 
as described by Livy might have been called cdrvpot, and saturae 
might have been thought of as the Latin equivalent. 

Tibullus ii. 1. 53 (‘‘satur . . . . modulatus avena’”’) has some- 
times been quoted as an allusion to the satura, but this is impossible 
for the following reasons. First, the passage describes the origin 
of poetry and music (not of comedy). Secondly, the word satur 
had already been used in vs. 23, and its recurrence in vs. 53 is due 
to one of the most common characteristics of Tibullus’ style—the 
constant repetition of words. Finally, in both of these places and 
in the one other passage in which Tibullus uses the word (ii. 2. 8) 
it alludes to holiday feasting. 

We find the title Satura applied to a palliata by Naevius,* a 
togata by Atta, and an Alellana by Pomponius. This is probably 
8 feminine singular adjective, meaning a ‘pregnant woman”’ (as in 


1The pompa, as the name implies, was probably Greek, coming to Rome via 
Southern Etruria, along with the cult of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva (Jordan, Topo- 
graphite, I, 1, 275). This Etruscan origin of the pompa confirms and in turn is con- 
firmed by the supposition that the Fescennine verses came from Etruria, for these 
seem to have been used on just such occasions. 


2 παιδιά, too, suggests the satyr-drama, to which the name ralj{ovca τραγῳδία 
was applied. Liddell and Soott give no example of carvpixés or any other word of 
the same stem used of Roman aatire. Sophocles (Gr. Lez. of the Rom. and Bys. 
Periods) cites only the late writer, Johannes Lydus, who wrote specifically of Roman 
eatire, for this use. The σατυρικαὶ κωμῳδίαι (Athen. 6, p. 2610) written by Sulla 
are best taken as Atellanae (Schans, op. cit., I, 2, p. 11). The glosses illustrate the 
usage of Dionysius (see above). It was pointed out long ago that the Greek word 
did not convey the same idea as the Latin (cf. Kénig, De sat. rom. [1796], 24). 


3 Cf. Schans, op. cit., I, 1 (3d ed.), 64. 


| 
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Pl. Amph. 667), though in the case of Pomponius’ Atellana, at least, 
there is no doubt a play on the word in its other sense, “‘stuffing.’’! 
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1Cf. Marx in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., 8. υ. ‘‘Atellanae fabulae’’ (II, 1918): 
‘*besonders gefielen sich die A. Dichter in Zweideutigkeiten, oft obscdnen, aber auch 
politischen Wortspielen.’’ For the name of a food as a title, cf. Pomponius’ Placenta. 
For other titles alluding to women we may compare: among palitatas, Caecilius’ 
Meretriz, Turpilius’ Hetaera, Naevius’ Paelez; among togatae, Afranius’ Abducta, 
Suspecta, Virgo (perhaps dealing with a pregnant woman, cf. fragment I), Atta’s 
Conciliatriz, Titinius’ Gemina, Jurisperita, eto.; among Atellanae, Pomponius’ Citha- 
rista, Dotata, Novius’ Dotata, Hetaera, and especially Virgo praegnans. 

To prevent this paper from becoming still longer, the treatment has had to be 
somewhat technical, taking the work of preceding writers for granted, and not always 
referring to them specifically except for indebtedness on an important point. A 
number of things have been left unsaid, and I trust their absence will not lead to wrong 
inferences. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CHALCIDIC LEAGUE 
By ALLEN B. West 


Some years ago Swoboda! made the suggestion that the Chalcidian 
League was formed at the time of the revolt of Olynthos and Potidaea 
from Athens in 432. He based his hypotheses upon the narrative of 
Thucydides. The purpose of this paper is to present certain addi- 
tional evidence, for the most part numismatic, and thereby to 
strengthen Swoboda’s suggestions; I shall make use also of con- 
temporary inscriptions. Before the Chalcidian coins can be used, 
however, they must be redated, and I shall devote considerable space 
to the discussion of this problem. It will be shown that the dates 
given by Head in his Historia Numorum are incorrect. 

I need not touch upon the interesting question, recently raised 
by Harrison in an article in the Classical Quarterly,? as to who the 
Chalcidians were, whether they were colonists of Chalcis, as has been 
generally supposed, or whether they were a Greek tribe, in origin 
similar to the Bottiaeans. It will be sufficient to note that as early 
as the Persian Wars the Chalcidians seem to have acted as a unit in 
times of crisis. Herodotos*® informs us that τὸ Χαλκιδικὸν γένος 
furnished a contingent to the army of Xerxes. Likewise the his- 
torian’s account shows‘ that after the battle of Salamis, when Potidaea 
revolted from the king, the Chalcidians remained faithful to him and, 
as a reward for their loyalty, were presented with the city of Olynthos, 
which hitherto had been inhabited by Bottiaeans. Critoboulos of 
Torone was put in charge of this settlement. Comparing this with 
Thucydides® we may assume that Torone was a Chalcidic city. Thus 
in 479 Olynthos came into the hands of the Chalcidians and this fact 


1Swoboda, Arch.-epigr. Mitth., VII, 1-59. 

2. Harrison, ‘‘ Chalkidike,’’ Classical Quarterly, 1912, 93 ff., 165 ff. 

8 Hdt. vii. 185: πεζοῦ δὲ τὸν Θρήικες παρείχοντο καὶ Παίονες καὶ ᾿Εορδοὶ καὶ 
Βοττιαῖοι καὶ τὸ Χαλκιδικὸν» γένος x. 7. λ. 


« Hat. viii. 127: τὴν δὲ πόλιν παραδιδοῖ Κριτοβούλῳ Ἰοροναίῳ ἐπιτροπεύειν καὶ τῷ 
Χαλκιδικῷ γένεϊ, καὶ οὕτω “Ολυνθον» Χαλκιδέες ἔσχον. 

ΦΎΒυο. iv. 110: εὐθὺς στρατεύει ἐπὶ Ἰορώνην τὴν Χαλκιδικὴν κατεχομένην ὑπὸ 
᾿Αθηναίων». 
(CiLAssicaL ΡΕΙΠΟΣΟΟΥ IX, January, 194) 24 
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found expression in the coins of the town which bear the inscription 
A ; 
5 upon the reverse.’ Later coins of the same type replace this 


inscription with another that shows that they were coined at Olyn- 
thos. These coins substantiate the account given by Herodotos and 
show that a feeling of kinship and unity existed among the Chal- 
cidians of Thrace as early as the beginning of the fifth century. 

The settlement of Olynthos by colonists taken from a number of 
related Chalcidian cities no doubt served to strengthen the union of 
these cities and to give to Olynthos special importance. It would be 
natural for the Chalcidians to regard it as a common possession in 
which all had a part. In time it became the center of Chalcidian 
interests, around which a closer and more permanent union grew up. 
This explains the importance of the city during the Peloponnesian 
War and the readiness with which the smaller Chalcidian towns upon 
the coast gave up their homes and migrated to it.? 

Our knowledge of the history of the Chalcidic peninsula during 
the fifth century until the Peloponnesian War is almost entirely 
confined to what may be gleaned from the Attic Quota lists, which 
are in a very fragmentary condition and do not commence until 454. 
It is noteworthy that in some of the earlier lists cities which later 
became identified with the Chalcidian League are found combined. 
For example in 454, Olynthos, Scabla, and Assera are placed together; 
Mecyperna and Stolos also made a joint contribution.® In 445 
mention is made of the Sermyleans and their συντεέλεῖς. Athe- 
nian policy, however, seems to have been directed against such 
incipient unions and in the later lists each city is credited with its 
individual contribution. The union of Olynthos with Scabla and 
Assera is of peculiar interest, for it is the first indication we have of a 


1 Numis. Chron., 1897, 276, pl. XIII, 6; Head, Hist. Num.,? 208. The coin in 
question might have been referred to Chalcis if the obverse type had not contained the 
figure of a horse cantering, the sign of the city of Olynthos. 


Thue. i. 58: καὶ Περδίκκας πείθει Χαλκιδέας τὰς ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ πόλεις ἐκλιπόντας 
καὶ καταβαλόντας ἀνοικίσασθαι ἐς Ολυνθον μίαν τε πόλιν ταύτην ἰσχυρὰν ποιήσασθαι. 


81. G., I, 226. ᾿Ολύνθ [cor] Σκα Μεκυπερ[να]ῦοι 
βλαζοίι ᾿Ασ]σε Στόλιι =F... | 
ρῖται ΕΠ ρα Sack F. 


4]. G., 1, 235. [ Zeppudes κα[ὶ] συν» 
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union among the Chalcidic cities in which Olynthos was the central 
and moving figure. It was probably at the time when this union 


was dissolved that a change was made in the Olynthian coinage. 


The inscription fh took the place of 4» which had been used 


heretofore. 

In the years immediately preceding the Peloponnesian War more 
than forty cities of the Chalcidic peninsula were tributary to Athens. 
The richer and more important of them were situated upon the two 
peninsulas of Pallene and Sithonia. In comparison with these, 
Olynthos and the other cities of the base of Chalcidice were small 
and unimportant towns. Acanthos, the chief Andrian colony, and 
Spartolos, a Bottiaean city, both surpassed Olynthos in resources 
and importance.’ 

We have now come to the point where Thucydides commences his 
history of the Peloponnesian War. It will be unnecessary to give a 
detailed account of the revolt of Potidaea except in so far as it was 
connected with Chalcidian troubles. The Attic Quota lists* indicate 


17. G., I, 237, 239, 242, 243, 244, 259. If we take the lists for the years 443, 441, 
437, 436, and 425 and compare the tribute of the various cities, we can come to a rough 
estimate of their relative importance. The following table, compiled from the lists of 
these years, shows how small Olynthos was when compared with its neighbors: 


Tribute in 
City Year Talenta Year Tribute 

AIMOIG 5950s vs Se tae teed as 438 DB  — Waray erattaee ete lie ace oun ὁ νον tans 
Acanthos. .. ccc cc ccc cence 443 3 425 3 
ἹΜΜαμάθ...... 6564.6 Le ee wees 437 8 425 8 
Olymthoe... cece ccc cece cece 438 a 8£Pimieventudvewiaeeewss 
POUAUGGG «666666 Foes ke eee 436 16. eee a idan bee am armeweses 
Samy μεν ee By aie ae Woes rey ἰπ j δὰ Gidoe-reu ew ave De otdal a iwi ον ele 

par to οὔ eeeweeersn#sx#neteeteewenvresveserseeaenste_e ὁ ὁ ὁ ὁΘ ὁ δῦδ,:’’ο @ #8 #j+ *#7T9S # φΦ 99 9» 909 ϑὉὸὺ 9 ὃ οἴο δ ἡ ὃ ὁ Φο 9 9996 
SBCIONG 65 cscs ae νων νι ἐγ φφεςς 438 15 9 
"LOFOUG 552s 6-8. eisai eases 441 6 425 12 


The combined tribute from the peninsula of Pallene was about forty talenta, that 
of Sithonia about fifteen, and that of Acte about five. The combined territory of the 
three peninsulas was approximately one-third of the area of the base of the larger 
peninsula, which paid about twenty talents. Thus we see that Pallene nearly equaled 
the combined wealth of the remainder of Chalcidice, and that Olynthos was quite 
small at this time with its meager two talents of tribute. I hope to take up the question 
of population in another paper. 

27.G.,1, 242, 248, 244. In the year 436, Stageira, Stolos, Scione, Sermyle, Mende, 
Torone, and Aphytis paid no tribute. The tribute of Potidaea was raised from six 
talents in 438 to fifteen talents in 436. The tribute of Spartolos was also raised during 
this period from two to three and one-twelfth talents. In 437 about fifteen cities are 
found in the tribute lists for the first time, which shows the activity of Athens in the 
Chalcidic region. 
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that there had been considerable discontent about the time of the 
foundation of Amphipolis by Athens in 437. This resulted in a 
raised tribute for many cities. The final instigation to revolt was 
given by Perdiccas, king of Macedon.' He had good grounds for 
opposing the Athenians and for trying to weaken their power, for 
they had been consistently but secretly opposing him, now giving 
assistance to his rivals, now encouraging his subjects to revolt. 
With these grievances in mind he entered into negotiations with the 
discontented cities of the Chalcidian peninsula and offered them his 
alliance and support if they would throw off the Athenian yoke. 

When Athens heard of these negotiations she commenced to take 
measures against them, commanding Potidaea to raze a part of its 
wall, to give hostages, and to sever connections with its mother city, 
Corinth. Potidaea protested, then prepared for revolt after receiving 
promises of aid from Corinth and Sparta. In the spring of 432 
Athens sent a fleet to Potidaea to enforce her commands, but the 
fleet arrived too late. Potidaea had already revolted and had made 
an alliance with Perdiccas.2 The Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans also 
revolted and joined this alliance. Perdiccas then persuaded the 
inhabitants of the small Chalcidic coast towns to migrate to Olyn- 
thos, and, in addition, he gave them a part of the land of Mygdonia 
for cultivation as long as the war should last.* 

Thucydides tells us that an alliance was formed, including 
Potidaea, the Chalcidians, and the Bottiaeans, but he fails to men- 
tion the formation of the Chalcidic κοινόν. His narrative, however, 
shows that so far as external affairs were concerned the Chalcidians 
acted together and formed a distinct body. It is to be noted that 
his account of the revolt is as follows. The Potidaeans revolted with 
the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans and swore an alliance with them. 
He speaks of the Chalcidians as he would speak of the Boeotians, and 
he makes no reference here to the individual cities. It is evident, 
moreover, that he uses the term Chalcidian in a limited sense, for 
there were Chalcidian cities that did not revolt at this time.‘ The 


1 Thue. i. 56 ff. 


2 Thuc. i. 57: προσέφερε δὲ Abyous καὶ τοῖς ἐπὶ Θράκης Χαλκιδεῦσι καὶ Borrialois 
ξυναποστῆναι; i. 58: ἀφίστανται μετὰ Χαλκιδέων καὶ Borrialwy κοινῇ ξυνομόσαντες. 
καὶ Περδίκκας πείθει Χαλκιδέας x. τ. X. 


8 Ibid. 4 Torone is a good example. See p. 24, n. 5. 
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natural inference is that a confederation of Chalcidic cities was 
formed then and that it is to this confederation that the term Chal- 
cidian, as used by Thucydides in this and other passages, applies. 
We know that the official name of the league was approximately 
τὸ κοινὸν τῶν Χαλκιδέων. Thus when Thucydides speaks of the 
Chalcidians, we must infer that he means the state and not the 
individual Chalcidian cities. If we consider the history of the war 
further, we shall see that the Chalcidians wage war as one people; 
that the army is almost without exception called Chalcidian;? that 
the Chalcidians by. concerted action destroyed their sea-coast towns’ 
and strengthened Olynthos; that alliances and truces were made in 
the name of the Chalcidians as a body, and not in the name of the 
individual cities;‘ that a Chalcidian proxenos was appointed for 
Thessaly; and that Chalcidian ambassadors were frequently sent 
out. There is a negative side to this evidence as well. The indi- 
vidual Chalcidian cities receive scant mention, so that it is evident 
that all foreign relations were in the hands of the league. We hear 
of no Olynthian treaties, and of no Olynthian ambassadors and 
proxenoi. The presumption is strong that the Chalcidians at the 
time of the revolt formed a close confederation, similar perhaps to 
that existing in Boeotia. I shall not attempt to give a more detailed 
consideration of Thucydides in this place, for it is my purpose to show 
that we are not dependent upon Thucydides alone for this period of 
Chalcidian history. 

It is established, then, that an alliance was formed including 
Potidaea, the Chalcidians, and the Bottiaeans. That this alliance 
culminated in a close union is attested by certain contemporary coins. 
It has long been known that many of the cities of the Chalcidic 
peninsula altered their system of coinage at the time of their revolt 
from Athens. Until 432 the Attic standard was in common use in 8 
great majority of the cities of this region, but this soon gave way to 


17. G., II, 17, 105. Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 77. 

2Thue. i. 62; ii. 79; iv. 7, 123, 124; v. 6-10. In the different passages the 
Chalcidians are distinguished from the contingents of the other allied cities such as 
Acanthos, e.g., tbid., iv. 124: Χαλκιδέας καὶ ᾿Ακανθίους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κατὰ δύναμιν 


ἁκάστων. 
ὃ Thuc. i. 58. § Thuc. iv. 78. 
4 Thuc. i. 58; v. 30, 31, 80; vi. 7. * Thuc. iv. 79, 83, 84; v. 38. 
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the Phoenician standard, then in use in Macedon. Macedonian 
influence had been a powerful factor in bringing about separation 
from Athens, and Macedonian trade was growing more important. 
Hence the change from the Attic standard to the one used by 
Macedon was a natural one for the Chalcidians to make as soon as 
possible after the revolt. According to the hitherto accepted 
classification of the Olynthian coin series, neither the city Olyn- 
thos nor the Chalcidian League adopted the Phoenician standard 
until the first decade of the fourth century. This classification, 
however, is based upon the supposition that the Chalcidian 
League did not come into existence until after the Peloponnesian 
War. We should naturally expect Olynthos, however, to have 
been one of the first to adopt the new standard, and as the 
leader of the Chalcidians in their revolt against Athens it had 
need of money for carrying on the war. It is obvious that this was 
no time for ἃ suspension of coinage.” Laying aside these proba- 
bilities, we have other reasons for asserting that the Chalcidians 
commenced their new coinage about the year 432. This new 
coinage, struck upon the so-called Phoenician standard, had for 
its obverse type the head of Apollo laureate, and for its reverse 
a cithara. There were at least three other states, the Bottiaeans, 
Arnae, and Acanthos, that adopted these same types.’ Head says 
that these coins are contemporary with the early Chalcidian coins 
of the same type, but he places them all in the fourth century. It is 
clear that this uniformity of coinage could not have existed unless 


1 Head, Hist. Num., 208 f. 


2 No other important city of the peninsula, except those actually destroyed or 
captured by Athens, suspended coinage during the war. In the years 424-428, or 
thereabouts, Acanthos, Torone, and Mende adopted the Phoenician standard. Amphi- 
polis and Aphytis commenced their coinage about the same time, making use of the 
same standard. Potidaea, Torone, and Scione were the only cities to suspend coinage. 
This is explained by the fact that Potidaea was deprived of its inhabitants and made an 
Athenian colony early in the war; Torone was captured by Cleon in 422 and its 
defenders were taken prisoners to Athens; Scione was destroyed two years later; its 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and its territory was given over into the hands of 
the Plataeans. It is very probable, then, that as Olynthos and the Chalcidians set the 
example of revolt from Athens, so they were the first to adopt the Phoenician standard. 

8 Β. M. C., Maced. Acanthos, p. 36, nos. 40, 41. 

Arnae, p. 62, no. 1. 
Bottiaeans, p. 63, nos. 2, 3. 
Chalcidians, p. 87, no. 5. 
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there had been a close political alliance between the states issuing the 
coins, such as we find for example about the same time between 
Rhodes, Ephesos, Iasos, Cnidos, and Byzantion.! Therefore, we 
can assign these coins only to a period in which Bottiaea, Acanthos, 
and the Chalcidians were on very intimate and friendly terms. 
_This was not the case in the early years of the fourth century. We 
have a treaty* of about the year 390 between the Chalcidians and 
Amyntas, king of Macedon. From this we know that the Chal- 
cidians were at war with Acanthos and the Bottiaeans. This 
hostility, as we learn from Xenophon,* was due to the comprehensive 
plans that the Chalcidians were making for the expansion of their 
league. Neither the Bottiaeans nor the Acanthians were willing to 
become members of this league. Acanthos was an Andrian colony, 
situated on the east coast of the Chalcidic peninsula, and may have 
attempted to exercise hegemony over the Andrian colonies or, perhaps, 
to unite them as the Bottiaeans and the Chalcidians had been united.‘ 
There is some slight evidence that these were her aims soon after her 
revolt to Brasidas in 424. In any case she could not suffer with 
patience Chalcidian possession of strategic points in her immediate 
neighborhood. Thus when the Chalcidians became masters® of 
Thyssos in 420 and Dion in 417, towns situated upon the peninsula 
of Acte, Acanthos began to feel jealousy of the growing power of the 
Chalcidian League. This jealousy became acute soon after the 
Peloponnesian War and continued until after the defeat of the 
Chalcidians by Sparta in 379. Thus it is impossible to conceive of 
any close alliance between Acanthos and the Chalcidians during this 
period. | 

As for the Bottiaeans, they enrolled themselves among the 
Athenian allies in 420, at the time of the peace between Athens and 
Sparta. The Bottiaeans were close neighbors of the Chalcidians on 
the west. They had formed a loose confederation, as an inscription 
and coins testify,’ and looked askance at the growth of the Chalcidian 


1 Hill, Historical Greek Coins, nos. 32 f. 
3 Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 77. 3 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 11 ff. 


‘The Bottiaeans had a common coinage and made a joint treaty with Athens in 
420 (I. G., I, 52, 53, Supp. p. 142). 


§ Thue. v. 35, 82. 4 See note 4, above. 7 See above. 
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League. As in the case of Acanthos they were at war with the 
Chalcidians' about 390 but were conquered? very soon after. Thus 
we can date the beginning of the breach between the two states 
definitely in 420, when the Bottiaeans accepted the terms of the peace 
and became Athenian allies. The Chalcidians were at war with 
Athens for several years, at least, after this date. 

Finally, the coins that indicate an alliance between the Chalci- 
dians and the Bottiaeans must have been struck before the year 420 
and after the revolt in 432. Having seen that these coins belong to 
the first decade of the war, we can have no hesitation in connecting 
them with the alliance which Thucydides says was concluded between 
these two states. The fact that they adopted common coin types is 
an indication that the alliance was very close indeed, and the further 
fact that the coins were struck upon the standard in use in Macedon 
points to the influence of Perdiccas and, consequently, to a date before 
about 410, when the Macedonians gave up the use of the Phoenician 
standard. It had been largely because of the efforts of Perdiccas 
that the revolt had taken place. The Bottiaean state and the 
Chalcidians were the first members of this monetary alliance. Acan- 
thos must have joined soon after 424 when it revolted to Brasidas.* 
The fourth state to adopt this coinage was the little place of Arnae. 
Thucydides does not tell of its revolt, but he mentions it as a Chalcidic 
town‘ in the winter of 424-423. 

This monetary league can not have continued for any length of 
time. The coins that have come down to us are few and small in 
value, a silver tetrobol from Olynthos, silver obols from Acanthos and 
Arnae, and copper coins from the Bottiaeans. The league had been 
formed in direct opposition to Athenian power, and when once the 
purpose of the league had been gained, viz., freedom from the 

1 Dittenberger, Sylloge’, ΤΊ. 

3 Isaeos, v. 42; cf. Jebb, Attic Orators, II, 354. 

ὃ Thuc. iv. 84-88. 4 Thue. iv. 103. 


δ᾽ The gradual separation of Chalcidic and Bottiaean interests is shown by a copper 
coin of Bottiaea having the cithara upon the reverse, but for the obverse the head of 
Artemis instead of that of Apollo. The next step was the rejection of the cithara for 
the reverse type and the adoption of the figure of a bull. We have a bronse coin of 
Pausanias, king of Macedon, which seems to have been struck upon a coin of this type. 
This must date before 390 (Imhoof-Bl., Monn. gr., ἡ. 66, no. 6; B. M.C., Maced., 
p. 63, nos. 1 and 4). 
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burdens imposed by Athens, and when the Bottiaeans became recon- 
ciled with the latter state, there was no bond strong enough to hold 
it together. Thus about 420 the union was dissolved. The Bottiae- 
ans and Acanthians maintained their independence against the 
advance of the Chalcidian power, but Arnae probably succumbed 
and became incorporated in the Chalcidian state. 

What bearing has the foregoing upon the origin of the Chalcidian 
League? In the first place we have shown that the Apollo series of 
Chalcidian coins was first issued about 432. It has generally been 
conceded that this series formed a league coinage. Although the 
mint was at Olynthos, the coins were not, properly speaking, the 
coins of that city. This is shown by the fact that all of the old 
Olynthian types were laid aside in favor of one that had a more 
general application. The name of the city, moreover, gave way to 
that of the league. Upon the reverse of the new coins the inscription 
XAAKIAEQN occurred. Upon the obverse of one of these coins is 
the inscription OAYNO[I.2_ This coin is to be placed at the beginning 
of the series before the city had become entirely identified with the 
league. The name of the city soon disappeared and was never 
replaced upon the coins. Therefore, since the Apollo series of 
Chalcidic coins had its beginning about 432, and since it was dis- 
tinctly the coinage of the Chalcidians and not merely of the city of 
Olynthos, we must infer that there was a Chalcidian state at this 
early date. A consolidated currency is one of the surest signs of a 
close political union between states that have been hitherto autono- 
mous, and the fact that at that time there was this distinct Chalcidic 
coinage proves conclusively that the feeling of unity among the 
Chalcidians had crystallized into actual union in the administration 
of internal affairs. 


1Thuc. i. 118. The account given by Thucydides in this passage is worthy of 
consideration here. We are told that the Delphian god gave his sanction to the war 
and promised to side with the Spartans. Without doubt the Chalcidians were 
acquainted with this oracle. Their representatives had been in Corinth and in Sparta 
about that time. After the revolt had broken out and the Chalcidians had decided 
to adopt a new coinage, what more satisfactory coin type was to be found than the 
image of the god under whose protection they imagined themselves to be fighting? 
Amphipolis also adopted an Apollo coin type. It is at least possible, then, that there 
is some connection between the oracle given at Delphi and the adoption by the Chal- 
cidians and their neighbors of the Apollo type for their new coinage. 


2B. M.C., Maced., 87, no. 5. Head, Hist. Num.,? 208. 
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Thus within the larger and less stable monetary union, we find a 
confederation of Chalcidic towns headed by Olynthos. We have 
seen traces of the beginnings of union during the days when the 
Athenian supremacy was at its height. Just as the colonies of Chalcis 
in the west acted together as a unit in times of crises so those upon 
the northern peninsula never lost that feeling of kinship which seems 
to have distinguished the Chalcidian colonies. In Chalcidice the 
Chalcidians had common interests, and all things seemed to favor the 
formation of a state out of the autonomous Chalcidian towns. Hos- 
tility to Athens gave them the first impulse and this was the bond 
that held them together during the war. Olynthos had been settled, 
not quite fifty years before, by joint action of the Chalcidians. Now 
at the suggestion of Perdiccas it was strengthened by the demolition 
of many of the smaller sea-coast towns, whose citizens removed to the 
inland city. Thus Olynthos became the natural rallying-point of 
the Chalcidians and the capital of the league. 

The fact that the inhabitants of the smaller towns were 50 
willing to remove to Olynthos, destroying their old homes and leaving 
all that to a Greek was so dear, the political autonomy of his πόλις, 
shows conclusively that the tie between the Chalcidians in the 
neighborhood of Olynthos was generally recognized, and was stronger 
than a mere feeling of relationship. That is to say, it culminated 
about this time in actual union. 

It is impossible to state with certainty what towns were destroyed 
or how many of the Chalcidians joined the newly organized league. 
Such places in the immediate vicinity of Olynthos as Stolos, Mecy- 
perna, Assera, and Singos were probably among its members.'! As 
the revolt became more general, a larger portion of the Chalcidic 
peninsula was included in the territory governed by the new Chalci- 
dian state. 

We have the coins to show that there was a union among certain 
Chalcidian towns during the first years of the Peloponnesian War, 
and this is substantiated by the account that Thucydides gives of 
operations in Chalcidice. As I have said, a careful reading of 
Thucydides shows that, so far as external affairs were concerned, the 
Chalcidians acted together and formed a distinct body. The word 

1 See Swoboda’s article, cited above. 
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XAAKIAEQN upon the coins shows that this was the official name 
of the state. Thus when Thucydides uses the same term we must 
infer that it connoted for him the Chalcidian state and not the 
Chalcidian race. For example, Torone was a Chalcidic city, and yet 
Thucydides seems carefully to have distinguished the Toronaeans 
from the Chalcidians. In Thucydides, moreover, Chalcidice includes 
only that part of the peninsula which was in actual possession of the 
league. It did not include the territory of Chalcidian cities that 
remained faithful to Athens. 

Thucydides makes it clear that the Chalcidians managed their 
affairs as one people. The coins prove that the administration of 
internal affairs had been consolidated. Thus we have only to com- 
bine the information given by these two sources and we see that 
the Chalcidic κοινόν was formed about the time of the revolt of the 
Chalcidians from Athens in 432. 
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THE “CONTINUATION” OF THE ODYSSEY! 
By A. SHmwan 


B. IMITATION 


A reaction against a view which has been almost universally 
accepted is in one respect like a brand-new theory that comes among 
men like a bolt from the blue—it must pass through three phases. 
First, it is jeered at; then comes a grudging admission that there 
may be something in it; and the last stage is, "οὗ course, we always 
knew 1.) It is thus with the new attitude toward the question of 
the origin of the Homeric poems. In Germany especially, a stout 
protest has been made by a number of able scholars against the 
whole system of exegesis built up by Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, Hen- 
nings, Robert, Fick, and a host of minor critics, and the protest 
has been effectual. Communi sensu plane caruit is the verdict on the 
Higher Criticism of Homer, and we are now at the point when the 
“unco wise’? are wagging their heads and telling those who helped 
rem restituere that they are only flogging a dead horse, and trying 
to disprove things which they, the ‘‘unco wise,’’ never believed. 

It may be that this is so. It is equally true that many did 
believe, and do so still. To take one instance—it will not be denied 
that there were tracts in the epics which, in almost universal belief, 
had been proved to be late and inferior, and quite unfit to be fathered 
on the Ur-Homer, as that Protean creator happened to present him- 
self to the mind of any one individual. And there are those still 
who, cherishing that belief, are confirmed in it by the reflection that 
formal refutation has in many cases never been forthcoming. The 
*‘Continuation”’ of the Odyssey is a case in point. We have had 
many demonstrations of its spuriousness—or rather an initial demon- 
stration followed by rounds of applause from many later inquirers 
who added but little to the proof—and, till lately, hardly a serious 
attempt to defend it. The “unco wise” may have known all along 
that it was genuine and that the methods by which its condemnation 


1Cf. CP., VIII, 284 ff. 
(CLassicaL PaILoLoay IX, January, 1914] 35 
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was secured were contemptible; but, very unfortunately for Homer, 
they held their peace and failed to proclaim the faith that was in 
them. 

Among the many means which used to be employed against the 
poems, the repetitions in the narrative had an honored place. The 
impulse to their use and abuse came from Hermann, who in his 
De Iteratvs (1840) propounded the canon that repetitions are generally 
to be suspected, unless they are either the words of a messenger 
delivering his message, or merely formal lines belonging to the epic 
commonplace or Gemeingut. This dictum was accepted and acted 
on, even by Homerists of standing. It appears in the first edition 
of Leaf’s Iliad (on O 263 ff.), and it is repeated with approval in 
Hennings’ Homers Odyssee (1903, p. 36); and no weapon that has 
been forged by the destructive criticism of Homer has done greater 
service in the disruption of the epic structure.! 

The working principle thus enunciated is fundamentally wrong, 
for it involves a mistaken allocation of the burden of proof, and 
inquiry is poisoned at its source. Prima facie every line in Homer 
is entitled to stand donec probetur in contrarium, and repeated matter 
as much as any other. The burden of proof is on him who condemns. 
For there is nothing strange or unnatural about the practice of 
repetition in any early literature.2 Economy of phraseology by way 
of repetition is a feature ‘that marks early national epics” (Andrew 
Lang, H. and A., 102f.; cf. his remarks in J. Phil., XXXII, 3). 
The modern man must be as original as possible; the early poet had 
no such feeling to hamper him. If a thing was good, and all in: 
Homer is good, it might be repeated; dis ἢ τρὶς τὰ καλά. And 80 


1It may be added that Hermann’s exclusion of the commonplace has not been 
regarded. The formula and the phrase, aye, at times even the epithet, have been 
freely misused. 

8] need not give examples; but I question if it is known how much repetition 
there is in authors of the classical periods of Greece and Rome. I refer to δ οὶ, 
Gleich- u. Anklange bet Aesch.; Fritssche, Die Wiederholungen bei Horaz; Kellermann, 
De Plauto sui imitatore; for Vergil to Albrecht in Hermes, xvi, 393 ff., and for Ovid 
to Mnemos., 1890, 164 ff. It is stated that Ovid’s repetitions are more numerous 
than those of any other author except Homer. And more, the incongruities blamed 
in Homer are a common characteristic of Ovid's poetry. The poet takes some liberty 
in accommodating old matter to a new context. For Tennyson, a minute examina- 
tion of the Jdylls and In Memoriam has satisfied me that all the species of the Homeric 
repetitions are common. 
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repetitions abound in the two epics. They are more numerous than 
many readers of the text would believe. Schmidt (Parallel-Lexikon, 
pref.) calculates that the lines which recur, in whole or in part, 
amount to nearly one-third of the total, and that statement, as he 
shows, does not put the matter at its strongest. One can form an 
idea for oneself—it is a useful exercise—by comparing any one book, 
line by line and phrase by phrase, with the rest. A most careful 
analysis of this kind has been made for A by Ellendt (Dret hom. Abh., 
57 ff.), and it shows that there are few lines in that book of the 
Iliad, generally accepted as of the Ur-poem, for which, in whole or 
in part, exact equivalents or close parallels cannot be found. - 

For these reasons there is nothing to startle, much less to dis- 
please, the critic who approaches the poetry with an open mind, and 
with but one basic principle for poetry so situated as the Homeric, 
viz., Belzner’s der Dichter gibt uns die Regeln fir sein Schaffen, nicht 
wirthm.' Repetition of matter is obviously a normal feature. There 
is nothing to raise an adverse presumption and so to shift the onus 
proband. The disruptionist, on the other hand, eyed the repetitions 
askance, with something of the feeling of Herbert Spencer when he 
said of Macaulay’s composition that it ‘‘resembled low organisms, 
being a repetition of similar parts.’”’ Hermann’s initial suspicion 
jumped but too well with the inquirer’s habitual attitude to the 
poetry—his conviction that the epics were the work of many hands 
in many ages. And he had only to add to this suspicion a soupgon 
of evidence—some small grammatical irregularity in the passage 
which he wished to eliminate, some discrepancy, some inferiority, 
or some other aberration, and the suspicion of the presence of the 
‘“‘sedulous ape” was made a certainty. Small wonder that the 
method became highly popular. It had the merit and attraction 
of simplicity; the veriest tyro could apply it, and did so in many 
treatises. Books were written on the Repetitions alone, all in 
German except one, Goldschmidt’s Gentagelserne 1 de homeriske 
Digte (Copenhagen, 1900), a large and careful but not very illuminat- 
ing compilation. I need name here only the outstanding works, 
Sittl’s and Gemoll’s (Hermes, xviii, 34 ff.) for the Odyssey, and Christ’s 


1 Approved by Drerup, Neue Wege u. Ziele der Homerforechung, 26, and made 
cardinal in his recent work on E. 
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for the Iliad. But the output went on till Rothe, roused by the 
excesses that were being committed, published his Bedeutung der 
Wiederholungen in 1890. The effect was surprising. There has 
been no further separate publication of the kind. These efforts 
ceased on the moment, as cease the cries of a pack of Indian jackals 
when the angry sleeper steps outside his tent and discharges a barrel 
of his revolver. But the evil that men do lives after them. The 
method was too fruitful to be given up; and those familiar with the 
works of Robert, Fick, Wilamowitz, Hennings, and many others, 
well know what an amount of mischief has been caused. 

This department of Homeric criticism—if criticism it can be 
called—degenerated in fact into a hunt for “peculiarity”? on which 
to base an inference of plagiarism or imitation, and no peculiarity 
was too trivial to be overlooked. An aberration which clearly 
pointed to the bungling imitator—a rare variety, for imitators are 
generally careful—was seldom detected. When Thomson describes 
the sportive lambs ‘‘this way and that convolved, in friskful glee,’’ 
the critics recall Milton’s ‘writhed him to and fro convolved” of 
the Prince of Darkness—and laugh. Can anything of the sort be 
produced for Homer? Instead, the dependence is on small impro- 
prieties, chiefly in grammar—of all things wherewith to seek to pin 
down genius—and of a kind that in the cases of other authors are 
simply noted and left.' But it even became unnecessary to expose 
irregularity or something which the individual could pronounce 
repugnant to taste. A hysteria stage was reached in which the 
critic simply took the Concordance in hand, drew up a list of paral- 
lelisms or similarities, and then, in sublime disregard of Ellendt’s 
demonstration and the everlasting truth which it embodies, pro- 
claimed the passage to be condemned a cento. Point was added to 
the proof by denouncing the author at every opportunity quod 
omne molitur inepte. This vituperation, it is well known, became 
a speciality of the Higher Criticism of Homer. Volkmann has 


1 Few have ever been more extreme to mark such peculiarities and to amend or 
excise than Nauck. Reference may be made to Ludwich's Polemtk (Ar., II). Nauck 
did the same with Sophocles. Students of Jebb’s edition know how, on every other 
page of that great work, its author’s knowledge of the language and his feeling for the 
00s of the dramatist make short work of Nauck’s objections, and restore nearly 
every line that he had sought to expel. 
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collected specimens in his Nachtrdge, ii, 16. For abuse of the pla- 
giarist in particular, one might refer to Wilamowitz’ section on the 
“Continuation” (H.U., 67 ff.). Parts of the Odyssey are charac- 
terized by sclavische Abhdngigkeit, notorische Flickcharacter, diurftigen 
Flackereien, stmperhaft Unschicklichkeit, etc. There is “8 want of 
polish” in this. ‘‘Invective is not argument.”’ Or again, the case 
was bolstered up by means of strange expedients. Hennings (op. cit., 
587) proves borrowing in the Nekyia by a list of parallel passages. 
“‘One-third of all the verses”—not more than Ellendt found in 
—‘‘are borrowed or formal.’’ But certain parts do not display 
this infirmity in the same degree. So ‘‘ these may have been borrowed 
from lost poems’! And the imitation has not always been well 
done; there are “discrepancies.”’ That only shows “how desultory 
the work of the Rhapsode was’’! Surely the most unkindest cut 
of all! If there is one thing which we are to believe in this matter, 
it is that the Rhapsode, the Flickpoet, the λόγιος ἀνήρ, the Bear- 
beiter, ἢ ὅστις δήποτε χαίρει ὀνομαζόμενος, knew his Homer well and 
could patch you up a line, a passage, a cento, out of fragments 
culled from every part of the poems. He took pains with his mosaics. 
Improbo labore splendidos pannos undique corradit et consuit, Naber 
says of him (Q.H., 76).} And now to have a patron turn on him 
and reproach him with desultoriness! But what are we to say of 
such procedure? Just what Hennings himself, well capable of 
appreciating exuberant eccentricity in another, says of Fick’s 
Zahlenspiel—das nenne ich nicht ein wissenschaftlichen Verfahren, 
sondern ein Lustexempel (W. kl. Phil., 1910, 490). Roemer asks 
(Ein Dichter u. ein Kritiker, 7) of yust such another piece of criticism, 
_ “are we dealing with Homeric poets or with Byzantine Centonarii ?”’ 
Or the method may be estimated by results. The criteria 
employed are so weak that one can often retort by proving, by the 
same method, that the imitator is the imitated. Gemoll proved 
the Doloneia later than the Odyssey from the parallel passages, 
and Diimtzer proved it earlier by exactly the same means. The 
Doloneia has also been shown in this way to be earlier than early 
parts of the Iliad (Lay of Dolon, 123 f.). Or the equations or infer- 
ences were sometimes stated in ignorance of the fact that some one 
1 In words unconsciously taken from Spohn, De extrema Odysseae parte, 91. 
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else had already used them the reverse way. That was inevitable. 
One critic says B 55 is taken from K 302; another, that K 302 is 
from B 55. Or take the case of K 242-44 and a 64-7; I know of 
15 authorities who have studied the two passages, all satisfied that 
there 1s plagiarism in the one or the other. Of these 9 say the one is 
the imitator, and 6 that the other is. Or yet again, consider the 
lengths to which the process carried the enthusiasts who were 
satisfied a priori that the repetition meant imitation, and that all 
they had to do was to discover some flaw. Let me give two out of 
ἃ number of extreme cases. Von Christ (Wtederholungen, 254) 
argues against Ψ 235 as compared with B 42, and this is how he 
depreciates it. ‘‘We too are in the habit, when we are wakened, of 
sitting up and pulling on our stockings; but when anyone wants to 
speak with us at such an early hour, we don’t lie still in bed, but, 
unless illness prevents us, we go to meet him!” Sittl (p. 45) compares 
Σ 108 and £ 464. “ΑΒ singing at meals was a practice of the Greeks 
even in the heroic age, and so is not here considered to be a pernicious 
consequence of wine (?), I should be disposed to find in the latter 
passage ἃ parechetic imitation of the former.” I might add Wilamo- 
witz’ remarks, on B 42 and a 437 (H.U., 8), on the impossibility of 
putting on a χιτὼν ποδήρης while sitting on a bed, for which it may 
suffice to refer to Hennings’ rebuke (op. cté., 72).1 It is surely not 
too much to say that men who can allow a prejudice to carry them 
so far had better refrain altogether from criticizing epic poetry. 
Well does Erhardt say (Hntstehung, XCV) that this procedure has 
been ‘“‘one of the worst weaknesses of Homeric criticism,’’ and 
stiginatize it as a “downright nuisance.” 

And these operations prove too much. If the experts are correct, 
a state of things results which no sane critic could accept. The 
total effect is unthinkable. Even Mr. Lang’s ‘‘a thing of shreds 
and patches” is then no adequate description of the epic. Can we 
conceive the unus color and the mirificus concentus that Wolf admired 
to be the outcome of such ἀνήριθμον manipulation? Is it likely that 
the epics were ever subjected to such treatment, exposed to the 
attentions of the fools of every age,—the meddlers are always 
Sttumpers or ‘“‘dolts’’—and that, if they were, this continued mal- 

1 And now to Professor Babbitt in Class. Jour., VIII, 214. 
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feasance should issue in the production of the two great epics of the 
world ? 

This means of proving (in Erhardt’s words) “almost anything 
one likes about any part of the Homeric poetry” has helped to 
establish the lateness and spuriousness of ‘the ‘Continuation.’ 
In Spohn’s day the repetitions had not assumed importance in 
Homeric criticism, but he gives a list and quotes Pope’s opinion 
about those in the Nekyia. But his successor, Liesegang (De 
extrema Odysseae parte diss., 1855), makes free use of them, and few 
who have discussed the “‘Continuation”’ since have failed to refer 
to this blot on it. I could not deal with all the demonstrations of 
the kind, even if I had “a heart of bronze within me”’ and-the space 
in a volume of Classical Philology at my disposal. I will give one 
sample of the extreme form of procedure, from Hennings’ work. 

The opening of the ‘“‘Continuation,” y 297 ff., contains a recapi- 
tulation (ἀνακεφαλαίωσις) of the adventures of Odysseus, 310—42. 
Before the reunited husband and wife sleep, the former tells of all 
the “most disastrous chances,” the “moving accidents by flood and 
field”? that had befallen him in his wanderings; and as in other 
ἀνακεφαλαιώσεις in the poems, the poet more suo uses phrases which 
he had used before, sometimes more than once. An example is the 
narration of Achilles to Thetis in A 365 ff. Knowing the epic way, 
we expect many pieces of description to recur in the tpstssima verba 
used earlier in the book. Much the same may be said of the Chryséid, 
A 430 ff. Besides the voyage to Chrysé and the return, and the 
sacrifice there, the episode contains a short speech by Odysseus, 
the restoration of Chryséis and a prayer by her father. The epic 
“‘runs”’ describing the sailing and the sacrifice are of course in the 
formal language which is used on other similar occasions in the 
poems; the incidents at Chrysé are as naturally told in terms which 
have been used earlier in the narrative. And no one who has regard 
to epic practice finds anything to excite unfavorable remark. To 
the repetition-expert, however, it 1s crambe repetiita which betrays 
the late, unscrupulous Flickpoet. 

So Hennings, with reference to the dvaxedadalwots in Ψ (op. cit., 
578 f.). The lines which are found in whole or in part in other 
places in the poems are all set out, and are deemed sufficient, with 
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a few other alleged defects—which will be dealt with in another 
paper—to prove that the passage was composed by a wretched 
Kompilator. In wy 314 it is the phrase ὅ μὲν πρόφρων ὑπέδεκτο, 
which occurs in three other places. In 315 it is φίλην és πατρίδ᾽ 
ἱκέσθαι! In 316 it is ἀναρπάξασα θύελλα πόντον ἐπ᾽ ἰχθυόεντα φέρεν 
βαρέα στενάχοντα, which is used in dande. In 318 it is the words 
Τηλεπύλου Λαιστρυγονίην, in 322, ᾿Αἰδεω δόμον ebpwevra! 328 τεκ 492 
and ἃ 165, ψυχῇ χρησόμενος Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο. 325, μητέρα θ᾽ ἧ μιν 
ἔτικτε καὶ ἔτρεφε τυτθὸν ἐόντα, is said to be taken, the first hemistich 
from X 428, and the second from a 435. But see also X 67 and 
Θ 283, and cf. A 223, N 466, and other passages. And so on. 
Where we have not recognized epic commonplace, we have old 
phrases used of similar, or rather, in an ἀνακεφαλαίωσις, of the same 
situations. And unless we are to deny absolutely to the poet the 
privilege of repetition which is established by the whole body of 
the poetry and illustrated on every page of it, there is no reason 
for suspicion. 

If the repetitions are to be relied on for disproving the originality 
of a passage, every parallelism in it must be considered, and cogent 
grounds discovered for the inference of imitation or plagiarism. 
Sober procedure of this kind is a characteristic of the commentary 
in Monro’s edition of »-w. Reasons are given in many cases, and 
coming from a scholar of his standing in the modern Homeric world 
are of course entitled to weight. 

The passages discussed by him are: 

w 39 f. (Agamemnon to Achilles, in Hades): σὺ δ᾽ ἐν στροφάλιγγι 
κονίης κεῖσο μέγας μεγαλωστί, λελασμένος ἱπποσυνάων, which is=I 775— 
76, ‘where λελ. ἱππ. is said—more appropriately—of the chariot- 
driver (Sittl).’’? Professor Scott, in Am. J. Phil., XXXII, 315f., . 
has refuted this notion. But I think the argument may take 
broader ground. Monro and Sittl could have reason only if it be 
held that the word ἱπποσύνη must always mean “driving” and 
nothing else—not, for instance, ‘‘knighthood”’ (Seymour), Wagen- 
kampf (Autenrieth), ‘chivalry’? (Butcher and Lang), or ‘‘chivalrous 
feats’? (Hayman). The objection has no regard to the wondrous 
variety of the meanings of words in Homer. One might add to 
Professor Scott’s references A 503, of Hector, ἑἱπποσύνῃ καὶ ἔγχεϊ 
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μέρμερα ῥέζων, and Ψ 289, of Eumelus—a chief, not a ἡνίοχος--- 
ἱπποσύνῃ ἐκέκαστο. In Ψ 307, ἱπποσύναι are glorified as a high 
accomplishment, which Zeus and Poseidon ‘‘teach”’ to men; and 
the noun has, as if in anticipation of Sittl, the adjective παντοῖαι. 
This case is surprising in its futility. Equally weak is w 52: 
Νέστωρ, οὗ καὶ πρόσθεν ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλῆς. The words recur, 
H 325 and 194. ‘This formula is hardly appropriate here; Nestor 
has given no ‘former counsel.’” The same argument is used by 
Wilamowitz in his essay on 9, for which see C.P., VI, 41. It is 
surely better, with Dr. Leaf on I 94, to interpret the adverb “of old, 
not with any particular reference,’”’ and the whole expression as 
meaning that Nestor was the βουληφόρος ἀνήρ of the host κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν. So Mure (Hist. Gk. Lrt., I, 330), quoting the formula. 

τῳ 156-58: τὸν δὲ συβώτης ἦγε κακὰ xpot eluar’ ἔχοντα, πτωχῷ 
λευγαλέῳ ἐναλίγκιον ἠδὲ γέροντι σκηπτόμενον᾽ τὰ δὲ λυγρὰ περὶ χροὶ 
εἵματα ἕστο. ““περὶ xpot εἵματα ἕστο is a repetition, in un-Homeric 
style, of the latter half of 1. 156. Lines 157 and 158 are taken 
bodily from p 203 f. and 338f. Homer is not particular, in such a 
case of the fresh use of old matter, as to what precedes. The final 
expression, with λυγρά, stronger than the preceding κακά, gives 
point to 159, which goes on to explain that the Wooers little 
thought that in the ancient beggar they beheld the avenging Odys- 
seus. A further objection, that “λυγρὰ is awkward after λευγαλέῳ," 
betrays a very noteworthy disregard of Homeric practice. Any 
number of instances could be given. Even for Sophocles Jebb has 
more than once remarked (Oed. Col. 554, 709; Electra 475) that the 
Greek ear was not so fastidious in this matter as the modern. 

w165f.: σὺν μὲν Τηλεμάχῳ περικαλλέα rebxe’ ἀείρας és θάλαμον 

κατέθηκε καὶ ἐκλήϊσεν ὀχῆας. The last two words “would naturally 
mean ‘shut the door of the θαλ.᾽ But they may be due to imperfect 
recollection of τ 30, κλήϊσαν δὲ θύρας μεγάρων, words which refer to 
the closing of the door on the women servants.” They may be; 
and they may not be. 

And these, let us pause to observe, are the instances which support 
the charge of imitation in the Nekyia. The late poets who thrust 
their additions on the Homeric corpus are known by their unblushing 
plagiarism. They even went so far as to compile centos out of the 
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old and genuine Homeric lays as they found them. To Hennings 
and many others the author of this Nekyia was one of a Menge von 
Homeriden und Rhapsoden, and a mere Kompilator. Yet the above 
set of flimsy cases are all that Monro could discover to support 
such a theory. 

w 235-40: “This passage is evidently modeled on x 151-4. 
Note (1) the conventional lines 235=« 151 and 239=«x 153’’—this 
is hardly worth noting; no inference is to be drawn from such lines— 
“(2) the constr. of μερμηρίζω with the inf. in place of the usual ἥ --ἦ 
and an opt.”’—which occurs also in Θ 167 f. and κ 151 f. and 438 ff.— 
“and (3) πρῶτον in |. 240 answering to πρῶτα in κ 154." The 
πρῶτον corresponds, we may equally say, to the πρῶτα in |. 238 of 
our passage. All this is trivial. The gravamen of the charge is in 
what follows, ‘‘in this place a second alternative is inserted, intro- 
duced by 4 and the opt., thus giving the extremely harsh form 
μερμήριξε. . . . κύσσαι καὶ περιφῦναι. . . . ἦ ἐξερέοιτο for ‘debated 
whether he should kiss and embrace or should ask.’” The 
construction, or combination of two common constructions, is 
unique; that may be admitted. But as evidence of imitation it 
has no force whatever. The only evidence of imitation is in the. 
πρῶτον, and that is not worth dwelling on. The rare construction 
rather points the other way. Why should a rare form of construc- 
tion suggest an imitator? There are many such forms in the poems. 
Certainly the conclusion that the second alternative in 238 is an 
interpolation by some stupid meddler has at least as good warrant. 
Even if we cannot tolerate the single occurrence of the combined 
construction, we are not compelled to infer imitation. 

w 248: ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ δὲ μὴ χόλον ἔνθεο θυμῷ. ‘An adapta- 
tion—almost a parody—of the conventional ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ δ᾽ 
ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν." The point surely is whether our line is less 
suitable in its context than the other would have been. Let any- 
one take the Concordances and scrutinize the 13 occurrences of the 
formula with βάλλεο, and then say! The Continuator has chosen 
the better part, but he never gives satisfaction. If he copies the 
tpsissima verba, it is imitation; if he varies them, it is parody. In 
the present case readers who are not critics would say that Odysseus’ 
object in using the expression was to apologize in advance for remarks 
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to the old man which in these days we should call “personal” when 
made by a stranger. 

w 368 ff.: ‘This transfiguration of Laertes is an awkward imita- 
tion of the similar changes wrought on Ulysses in the course of the 
story: cf. σ 70.’’ The selection of o 70 is-most unfortunate. Any 
critic wishing to discredit the episode in σ (the fight between the 
disguised Odysseus and the beggar Iros) will have equally good 
ground for saying 7 is in imitation of previous transformations. 

But what is .““awkward” in our case? The poet, whoever he 
was, wanted Laertes in the fight which was about to take place, 
and, with the privilege quidlibet audendi which is used in other parts 
of the poems, invokes Athené’s aid to make him young again. Is 
that preposterous in this single instance? Some commentators 
actually like the rejuvenation of the old hero and his Nestor-like 
reference to tempus actum in 376 ff. Hayman very appropriately 
quotes Lear’s, ‘‘I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion, 
I would have made them skip.”’ But to others Laertes in his new 
réle is as objectionable as the figure of Nestor in the Ilsad, foisted 
into it (in their view) by the obsequious Neleids of the Ionian settle- 
ments. Van Herwerden in Mnemos., 1903, 32, “easily recognizes 
the imitator,”’ from Laertes’ words, quae Nestoris in Iliade personam 
referunt. Nothing could be simpler. The same critic says (in the 
same place) of— 

w 397 ff.: ds ἄρ᾽ ἔφη, Δόλιος δ᾽ ἰθὺς κίε χεῖρε πετάσσας ἀμφοτέρας, 
Ὀδυσεῦς δὲ λαβὼν κύσε χεῖρ᾽ ἐπὶ καρπῷ, “ex ultimis verbis recte imita- 
torem agnomt Hartman, coll. E 468"; and Monro remarks that “χεῖρ᾽ 
ἐπὶ καρπῷ is ἃ phrase that is hardly in place here.’”’ It is quite in 
place if one joins it with λαβών, with Ameis-Hentze, and Pierron, 
who quotes very effectively σ 258, δεξιτέρην ἐπὶ καρκῷ ἑλὼν ἐμὲ 
χεῖρα προσηύδα. Cf. also 2 6711. Hartman was too easily satis- 
fied with E 458. But it really seems to matter little which verb 
we take the expression with. The taking of the hand and the 
kissing of it were performed very near, if not on, the same spot of it. 

ω 410: δεικανόωντ᾽ ἐπέεσσι καὶ ἐν χείρεσσι φύοντο. “dbovro, used 
in imitation of the Homeric formula ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ φῦ χειρί κτλ.» 
(Monro). Mere assertion again. What is there in φύοντοϊ The 
form is not objected to. And observe, ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ φῦ χειρί κτλ. 
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being extremely common, we have in one case in the poems, x 397, 
of a number of persons as here, ἔφυν τ᾽ ἐν χερσὶν ἕκαστος. So our 
Continuator has a phrase ready to his hand. Had he used it, it 
would have been taken as proof positive of imitation. He uses a 
phrase of his own; it is still imitation. He gets no chance; the 
prejudice against him must be indulged. Non amo te, Sabidi. 

w 479 f.: Zeus to Athené, ot γὰρ δὴ τοῦτον μὲν ἐβούλευσας νόον 
αὐτή, ws ἦ τοι κείνους ᾿Οδυσεὺς ἀποτίσεται ἔλθών; “=e 23-24, where 
the sense is simpler: ‘you made the plan, and it is for you to 
carry it out.’” This is not much, but what could be simpler 
than our passage? ‘You yourself arranged that Odysseus should 
come and take vengeance on the Wooers. For the rest, do as you 
please. J think, now that your favorite is satisfied, you might 
very well arrange an amnesty and peace forever.” Cauer, Grund- 
fragen’, 486 f., observes that both Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz consider 
the passage in w the original. 

w 534: τῶν δ᾽ ἄρα δεισάντων ἐκ χειρῶν ἔπτατο τεύχεα. ‘The 
line is taken from p 203,᾽᾽ which ends with érrar’ ἐρετμά. “It is 
open to the objection” —already dealt with in my former paper— 
“that the use of a form like τεύχεα as the final spondee is not 
Homeric. One MS avoids this,’ with ἐκ τεύχεα ἕπτατο χειρῶν, “Ὀυΐ 
the change which it makes in the order of the words seems the 
emendation of a scribe’—who must, very strangely, have had no 
objection to hiatus, or knew the rule about the Bucolic Diaeresis. 
But keep τεύχεα and admit it is objectionable. Must we then say 
there is imitation? This repetition-hunting is really very dangerous 
work. Anyone wishing to discredit μ 203 in turn has the materials 
ready to hand. τῶν is objectionable there, and the use of βόμβησεν 
in the next line of the noise of a splash in water is certainly (in the 
critics’ phrase) “not Homeric.”’ So, without discussing that interest- 
ing passage further, may we not say that 203 “has crept in” from 
w 534? It may be added that the essential words, ἐκ χειρῶν ἔπτατο, 
are not confined to these two passages. They recur in A 207f.,, 
and there are similar phrases with φεύγω in Θ 137, A 128, and Π 403, 
and with other verbs in other places. 

The only serious case in the whole list is the next line, w 535, 
πάντα δ᾽ ἐπὶ χθονὶ πῖπτε, θεᾶς ὅτα φωνησάσης. Imitation has been 
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frequently alleged since the days of Diintzer. In the words of 
Monro, “ὅπα must be construed as a cognate acc. with φωνησάσης. 
It is not so in the formal lines on which this one is modeled’’—B 182, 
K 512, where the words are ὁ δὲ ξυνέηκε θεᾶς 54a φωνησάσης, and 
T 380, ἄκουσε θεοῦ 54a φωνήσαντος. This states the point—the 
imitator was a bad grammarian and did not understand the con- 
structions in the lines he was reproducing. But before discussing 
it I would beg reference to Mr. Agar’s Homerica, 152 f., where a good 
case is made out for reading ὀπί not only in all our passages, but also 
in many other places in the poems. 

But if we do not consider: that demonstration conclusive, we 
observe that there is only this against the line in w, that in the three 
lines from the Iliad bra is said to be governed by either ξυνέηκε 
or ἄκουσε, whereas in ὦ it must be governed by φωνησάσης, which it 
cannot be. Now must dra be so construed in the passages from 
the Ikad? Why may we not take ξυνέηκε as governing θεᾶς and 
ἄκουσε as governing Geod? Ebeling accepts this for ξυνίημι. We 
have, besides the middle in τοῦ ἀγορεύίοντος Ebvero, ὃ 76, τοῖιν 
δὲ Evvénx’, o 34, and ἐμέθεν ξύνες ὦκα, several times. It might even 
be suggested that 5ra does not go so well with this verb as words 
like ἔπος and μῦθος do. For ἀκούω, Κίρκης ... . &xovoy ἀειδούσης 
ὀπὶ καλῇ, κ 221, is a good parallel. For further instances of the 
gen. of the person, see B 98, Καὶ 184, 276, M 273, O 506, Π 211, Q 223 
(ἄκουσα θεοῦ), « 497, and other places in the Odyssey. In fact the 
construction of these two verbs with the gen. of the person is as 
common as with the acc. of the thing. But then, it is replied, that 
involves taking φωνησάσης as governing bra in w 535, and although, 
outside that line, the verb occurs 156 times, it never once has this 
cognate accus. This sounds formidable till. we analyze the 156 
occurrences and find that all are in the formulae (with variations), 
ὧς ἄρα φωνήσας-σεν (initial) and φώνησέν τε (final), except one. 
This does not give much scope for variety in the use of the verb! 
The evidence is quite inconclusive, and is no bar to our believing 
that φωνέω could take such an accus., as it did afterwards in Attic. 
Hayman thinks this “probable, though by no means certain,” in 
our line. He quotes Ameis’ comparison, for a verb with an accus. 
cognate in meaning though not in form, of λώβην ὑβρίζειν, v 169 f., 
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and ζώειν βίον, o 491. So Sophocles’ γοωμένην ὀδύρματα (Trach. 
50 f.). But this seems to be all that the commentators have to say 
for the possibility maintained above. In spite of their unanimity 
one may venture to doubt. And those who side with them have 
still to reckon with Mr. Agar’s careful exposition. 

The conclusion I suggest is that the evidence is altogether insuffi- 
cient to establish the interposition of the blundering imitator in any 
of the passages examined; and that this part of the case against 
the “‘Continuation’’—that it is the work of a late poetaster who 
could not write and to borrow or steal was not ashamed, is very 
far from being made out. 

A third paper will deal with the Nekyia, ὦ 1—204. The unanim- 
ity in favor of the spuriousness of this part of the ‘‘ Continuation” 
is greater than against any other part of the Iliad or Odyssey. None 
so bold as do it the smallest reverence, and a defence of it must be 
almost literally contra mundum. The strong element in the case 
against it, and one that has been insisted on ever since the days of 
Aristarchus, is the new mythological atmosphere in which we find 
ourselves. There are ideas and beliefs which we find nowhere else 
in the epics, and so are “post-Homeric.” On examination these 
great difficulties have proved unreal. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE MACEDONIAN 
REPUBLICS 


By TENNEY FRANK 


We are told! that the Romans after deposing Perseus, in 167 B.c., 
‘liberated’? the Macedonians, divided the territory into four repub- 
lics, devised charters for the cities and a definite constitution for 
the states, laid down certain general regulations concerning revenues, 
armament, and coinage, and then withdrew. In general we know 
that the national constitution of the four states provided for an 
executive of each to be elected annually, that the power to elect these 
magistrates was vested in primary assemblies which gathered at the 
respective capitals, and that there was a senate to which very impor- 
tant, if not all, legislative functions were given. 

The literary evidence bearing most directly upon the three depart- 
ments of government can be briefly stated. 

1. The magistrates.—Livy xlv. 29: ‘‘annuos creantes magistratus 

. ibi magistratus creari iussit;’? Diod. xxxi. 8.9: ἐν ταύταις 
ἀρχηγοὶ τέσσαρες [i.e., one for each state] κατεστάθησαν. 

2. The senate or synedrion.—Polybius xxxi. 12. 12: δημοκρατικῆς 
καὶ συνεδριακῆς πολιτείας: Livy xiv. 18: ‘‘commune consilium? 
gentis esset ne improbum’® vulgus.... libertatem.... ad 
licentiam traheret’”’ (explained by the phrase “ut suum quaeque 
consilium‘ haberet’’); Livy xlv. 32: (from Polybius) ‘“senatores 
quos synedros vocant legendos esse quorum consilio res publica 
administraretur.”’ 


1See Livy xlv. 18, 29, 32; Diod. xxxi. 8. 9; Niese, Griech. und Maked. Staaten, 
ITI, 180 ff.; Colin, Rome et la Grace, 438 ff. 

2The MS reading is concilium, but the correctness of the regularly adopted 
reading is not doubted since the context demands it and Polybius' word cuvedpiaxys 
(xxxi. 12) supports it. The MSS constantly confuse concilium and consilium: see 
Thes. L. L., 8.v. ‘‘concilium,’’ col. 45, l. 14. 


3 The MSS read esset improbum vulgi. The end of the sentence proves that this 
emendation (of Sigonius) is substantially correct. 

4The MS V reads consilium correctly, other MSS concilium. The context leaves 
no doubt that V is correct. 
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3. The popular assembly.—Livy xiv. 29: “capita regionum ubi 
concilia! fierent.”’ 

The passages which refer to the executives and to the elective 
assembly are clear enough and need not detain us. Our interest 
centers in the synedrion or senate, for in its constitution and powers 
lies the peculiar character of this government. The evidence does 
not amount to proof but it points with a high degree of probability 
to the conclusion (a) that the senate was a representative bodv,? 
(Ὁ) that it was the real legislative body of the state, and (c) that its 
ordinances, being the ordinances of a territorial state, resembled in 
their binding force the laws of modern states. If this be true, 
the Macedonian state had a republican form of government which 
was not very different from that of more advanced republics of 
today. 

Our first question is whether the new Macedonian senate can 


doubt. Although the Greeks never, so far as we know, intrusted 


sovereign power to a representative body, the principle of representa- 


' tion was well known and widely practiced in certain religious and 


— 


political bodies. In fact, the most obvious method of forming 
synedria in the numerous leagues and religious unions of Greece was 
to require each participating state to delegate some degree of power 
to one or more deputies who might speak for the state at large. This 
was surely the practice in the Amphictyonic league, the famous 
Delian league, and the league of the islands, whose representatives 
were empowered to pass certain ordinances which were intended to be 
binding upon the members of each league. It does not derogate 
from the principle as such that these unions had but little real power 
or significance. Many of the political leagues also delegated power 
of representation to deputies. We are still in doubt whether the 


1 The reading concilia is proved correct by the words that follow: δὶ magistratus 
crears tusstt. 

2 The proposal to give each Latin municipality a representation of two members in 
the senate at Rome (Livy xziii. 22) was made during the Punic War. The constitution 
which the seceding Italians established at Corfinium in 90 B.c. seems also to have been 
representative with a unicameral legislature remarkably like that which Paullus created 
for the Macedonian republics. In this I follow Diodorus (xxxvii. 2) in preference to 
Strabo (v. 241), since Diodorus here seems to be following the careful historian Posi- 
donius (see Schwarts, s.v. ‘‘ Diodorus” in Pauly-Wissowa). 
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synod of the Achaean league was a primary assembly.' I am in- 
clined to think that it was, in spite of the contention of Dubois, 
Lipsius, Beloch, and Swoboda, who believe it a representative body. 
However, the evidence is more clearly in favor of regarding the old 
Boeotian,? the Aetolian, and the Lycian synedria as representative 
bodies, and most authorities would be inclined to add to this list the 
senates of the Thessalian, Locrian, Acarnanian, and Magnesian 
leagues. Now, when Paullus shaped the governments of Macedonia 
he could hardly draw upon Roman ideas for the form of a national 
senate, since in Macedonia a number of cities had to be equably 
represented, and Rome had devised no method of government in 
Italy which did not contemplate the supremacy of the metropolis. 
Obviously the system of representation in vogue in many of the 
Greek leagues would better serve the needs of such a state. We 
may feel sure, furthermore, that if the synod of the Achaean league 
was actually a primary assembly consisting of such citizens as chose 
to attend, Paullus, and any other Roman, would have rejected that 
form in favor of one in which strict order and more clearly defined 
responsibility prevailed. 

How the deputies of the Macedonian states were actually chosen ’ 
we do not know, nor is this an essential point. The deputies who’ 
attended the meetings of the Amphictyonic league were not all 
appointed in the same way. For example, the hieromnemones® 
from Athens were assigned by lot while the pylagorae were elected 
by show of hands. The deputies from Aetolia were doubtless elected 
by acclamation in the general assembly, whereas those from the 
Macedonian monarchy must have been selected personally by the 
Macedonian king. And yet all of these deputies were representatives 
of their various states. The new historical fragment, usually attri- 
buted to Theopompus, makes it seem likely that the members of the 

1 Dubois, Les ligues étolienne et achéenne, 124; Lipsius, Verhandl. d. sdchs. Gesell. 
ἃ. Wiss. (1898); Beloch, Griech. Geach., III, 2, 183; Swoboda, Kiso (1911), 458. 
However, I think Francotte, Musée Belge (1906), 5, is nearer the truth in considering 
the body a primary assembly. 


2 See Bonner, ‘‘The Boeotian Federal Constitution,” Class. Phil. (1910), 405 ff., 
Swoboda, Klio (1910), 319 ff., and Sokoloff, Kiso, VII, 67. 


8 See Demosthenes xviii. 144; Arist. Clouds 623, and Cauer, s.v. ‘‘ Amphiktyones,’’ 
Pauly-Wissowa, I, 1923. Trajan ordered the selection of a municipal boule by popular 
election (Dio Chrys. ii. 74, ed. von Arnim), but this was probably unusual. 
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Boeotian senate of the fourth century were drawn by lot from among 
the principal senates of the various cities.' Just what method 
Paullus prescribed for the new Macedonian republics we do not 
know. It does not seem probable that the members were chosen 
by lot; for that method little accords with Roman practice and 
was discouraged even at Athens when the Romans became influential 
there.2. Neither is there any reason to think that Paullus would 
have introduced such un-Greek methods as selection by censors or 
by co-optation. If we may hazard a conjecture from a weighing of 
probabilities we should suggest as most likely that the municipal 
senates.of each district were required to select a given number subject 
to certain qualifications regarding age, occupation, and wealth. 

It is entirely likely, then, that the Macedonian senate was a 
representative body. A far more important question is whether this 
body was the real legislative department of the state; otherwise the 
new constitution would have differed little from that of a large 
number of already existing Greek leagues. In the ordinary league 
it was the primary assembly of the populace which had the power of 
deciding all important questions of war, peace, and membership. 
The synedrion was usually a counseling body only, which shaped the 
ordinances and recommended them to the populace. But if one 
examines the three passages we havé quoted above regarding the 
nature and purpose of the new Macedonian senate one discovers at 
once that this body was devised for a more important task than 
merely to give advice. The phrase of Polybius, δημοκρατικῆς καὶ 
συνεδριακῆς, is unfortunately rather noncommittal, but it tells some- 
thing. When one remembers that Polybius calls the Achaean con- 
stitution out and out democratic,® his addition of συνεδριακῆς 
with reference to Macedonia becomes significant. Apparently the 
principle of popular government did not hold in Macedonia in the 
same way as in the Achaean league. Polybius’ phrase implies that 
the new senate had real governmental powers, and the natural 


1Swoboda, Kito (1910), 322. 

3 K6dhler, CIA, II, 481; cf. Ferguson, Kito, IV, 1-17. 

8 Polybius ii. 38: καθόλον δημοκρατίας ἀληθινῆς σύστημα. Polyb. xxxi. 25. 2 
leaves a strong presumption that Paullus made the Macedonian cities aristocratic. 
Damasippus killed the synedroi of his native city in Macedonia. That he was a 
democrat and had done the deed for political reasons may be inferred from the sequel. 
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interpretation of his phrase would lead to the supposition that while 
the populace (δημοκρατικῆς) was given the elective power, the legis- 
lative function was vested in the senate. The passages of Livy go 
farther. The first attributes to the senate at least the power to 
control legislation, and it apparently implies that the popular 
assembly had no right to meddle with serious questions (ne improbum 
vulgus, etc.). The second passage, ‘“‘senatores .... quorum con- / 
silio res publica administraretur,” can only mean that the magis- | 
trates were to take their orders from the senate, for the verb . 
administrare regularly refers to the functions of magistrates. If 
Livy is correct in this matter, then the senate is the governing 
power of the state. It is clear, therefore, that the Macedonian 
senate had powers that were not usually granted to the federal 
synedria of the Greek leagues. 

There is, of course, one attested instance of a federal senate 
vested with strong legislative power, namely, that of the Boeotian 
league! of the fourth century. In that government the senate together 
with the eleven Boeotarchs had the complete and sole right of passing 
upon all important matters concerning the league. That Boeotian 
constitution exerted a wide and long-enduring influence in Greece. 
Athens borrowed important suggestions from it in 411 B.c. Wil- 
helm (Siéz. Akad. Wien, 1911, 165) has recently shown that Philip of 
Macedon used it as a model for his pan-hellenic union in 338, a 
union which several of his successors, notably Demetrios, Antigonos, 
and Philip V, attempted with varying success to renew. It is not 
at all improbable that the Romans came in contact with some of the 
ideas which had survived from this old constitution especially when 
in the years 170-68 they were spending much time in suppressing 
the democratic elements of the Boeotian league then in existence. 

A glance at the nature of the charters which the Romans made 
for dependent states will prove that the foregoing interpretation of 
Paullus’ constitution accords with a well-marked desire of the 
Romans.to suppress democratic forms in Greece. It would not be 
fair to say that Roman administrators invariably urged the aristo- 
cratic forms of government upon dependents. Often they brought 
no pressure to bear whatsoever, leaving the natives their old insti- 

1See Bonner, loc. cit. 
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tutions. Sometimes at the request of a city they even helped 
restore 8 democratic form.’ One should also distinguish with care 
between the methods of different epochs. During the first half of 
the second century, for instance, when the Roman senate was 80 
powerful that it practically governed the whole empire and the 
popular assemblies were in danger of losing all their powers to the 
senate and senatorial commissions, the foreign representatives of the 
senate naturally put oligarchic ideas into practice as far as possible. 
When, however, the democracy came back into power at Rome under 
the Gracchi, a period of latssez faire set in, during which there is 
little evidence that oligarchic ideas were being urged in the East. 
Sulla again reverted to the older senatorial methods, and even Pom- 
pey, though he had played democratic politics at home for personal 
reasons, betrayed his Sullan training while in the East by shaping the 
boules of Bithynia on the Roman-Italian model. Julius Caesar and 
the emperors, true to a new Roman tendency, turned their attention 
toward centering the power of initiative in the hands of the magis- 
trates. With this word of caution against confusing the evidence 
of different epochs, we may consider some illustrations of the senate’s 
earlier methods of revising the charters in dependent cities, keeping 
in mind all the while that new charters were never imposed upon 
subjects except where reorganization was requested, or was absolutely 
necessary because of the wreck of existing conditions. 

In the first place, there was in the early period a marked effort 
to limit membership in the boules by requiring qualifications of 
wealth and rank, a principle which the Romans had long imposed 
upon the municipalities of Italy. The charter of Agrigentum? in 
Sicily had been written by a Scipio (probably Asiagenus, in 193) 
that of Heraclea by Rupilius in 131, that of Halaesa by a Claudius 
in 94. In all these cases qualifications of property, age, and occupa- 
tion were introduced and the principle of election, which had been the 
custom® in Sicily, seems to have yielded to that of co-optation.‘ 


1 Dittenberger, Syll.,! 266 (=Inscr. Gr. Rom. Pert., IV, 433). Servilius Isauricus, 
ἃ proconsul under Caesar, was thanked for giving back autonomy and δημοκρατία 
to Pergamum (46 B.c.). 

2 For Agrigentum, Cic. Verr. ii. 123; Heraclea, ἐδία., ii. 125; Halaesa, ibid., ii. 122. 

3 Ut leges eorum sunt, suffragiis (Verr. ii. 120). 

4 See Holm, Geach. Sic., III, 90; the boules of Sicily became important only after 
the Romans arrived. 
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Similar qualifications were introduced by Flamininus into the cities 
of Thessaly which were reorganized in 194. “Α censu maxime et 
senatum et judices legit, potentioremque eam partem civitatium 
fecit cui salva et tranquilla omnia esse magis expediebat,’’ says Livy 
(xxxiv. 51. 6). Mummius followed the same principle in making 
charters for the cities of the Peloponnese when he broke up the 
Achaean league! in 146. How early the peculiar Italian method was 
imposed of requiring a censor to make up the album from an ex- 
magisterial nobility we do not know. Pompey adopted this rule 
for Bithynia? in 64, but I am inclined to believe that few administra- 
tors before his day had applied the rule, since its introduction would 
have necessitated very drastic changes of government. 

The practice of placing the complete responsibility of the govern- 
ment in the hands of the boule must have obtained much more widely 
than is now attested by authorities. It was of course the ambition 
of the Roman senate to keep the imperial administration out of 
the assemblies at home, and the senate had practically succeeded in 
placing the Italian cities in charge of the ordo decurionum of the 
municipalities. Such staunch senatorials as Scipio, Flamininus, 
and Paullus could have had little sympathy with the democratic 
régimes they found in Greece. Just how far they went in the oli- 
garchizing tendencies in Greece we are not told, but we may judge 
from the results that they went much farther than the direct evi- 
dence at present reveals. The fact that Perseus adopted the policy 
of encouraging democracies when he saw that he must face a war with 
Rome is enough to prove that the whole of Greece firmly believed and 
feared that Rome’s supremacy would involve a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion in favor of oligarchic government. 

Fortunately we possess some inscriptional evidence on this point. 
A decree passed by the archons and synedrion of Argos without any 
reference to the demos was recently discovered at Argos (BCH [1909], 
176). Itis placed by its editor about 140 B.c. and seems to imply that 
some, at least, of the cities of the Peloponnese entirely dispensed with 


1 Pausanias vii. 16. 9: δημοκρατίας μὲν xaréwave, καθίστατο δὲ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων τὰς 
ἀρχάς. This is confirmed by the important inscription found at Dyme, Ditt. SylP., 
316. 

2 Pliny ad Traj. 79. On Roman interference in general see Chapot, La province 
d’ Asie, 196; Swoboda, Griechische Volksbeschlasse, 176 ff.; Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, 
206 ff. 
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the popular assembly under the charters given by Mummius in 146. 
Similarly, an inscription of Andania in Messene, dating from 91 B.c., 
refers to several important decrees that were passed by the synedroi. 
The demos is mentioned only with reference to elections (SIG, 653). 
These inscriptions show the direction of the Roman influence even 
in the cities, and it is clear that the objections to a popular assembly 
would be far greater in a territorial state where the difficulties of 
summoning ἃ popular assembly would be more pressing than in a city. 

Finally it will be remembered that a great part of the bitter 
quarrel which the Roman senate had with the Achaean league during 
the fifteen years prior to the fall of Macedonia was brought on by the 
democratic element of the Achaean league. Philopoemen and Lycor- 
tas, the strong men of that league during this period, constantly 
labored toward the democratization of the Peloponnese, much to the 
disgust of the Romans. When the former introduced the democratic 
policy of calling the league meetings in places accessible to the popu- 
lace, Fulvius Nobilior, then in Greece, opposed the measure, though 
without results (Livy xxxviii. 30). The same strategos revoked the 
aristocratic constitution of Sparta and banished its supporters not- 
withstanding the urgent opposition of Flamininus. This led to an 
ugly quarrel of ten years which ended only when the senate com- 
pelled the league to rescind its action. Similarly, the senate inter- 
fered in behalf of the oligarchic element of Messene! and compelled 
the Achaean league to restore to that state its old constitution and 
position. Roman senatorial envoys like Flamininus, Claudius, 
Metellus, and Marcius were constantly learning how laborious a 
task it was to deal with a league whose sovereign congress was ἃ 
popular assembly, difficult to summon, cumbersome in its methods 
of procedure, unsympathetic in its personnel, and they finally 
issued a general edict to the Greek states that the senate “desired 
all men to be like Callicrates,’’ the pro-Roman leader of the oligarchic 
party in Achaea. After his experience with such a league, it is not 
likely that a consistent senatorial like Paullus would for a moment 
have thought of taking the Achaean league as a model for his 
Macedonian republic. Ata time when Rome was doing its utmost to 
break up the Achaean, Aetolian, and Boeotian leagues because the 

1 Polyb. xxii. 13. 
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democratic assemblies in them were uncontrollable, it is inconceivable 
that she would consider the formation of a new state on lines that 
would promise the very same difficulties. 

Bearing all this in mind, we must, I believe, give the most natural 
interpretation to the three passages quoted above relating to the 
functions of the Macedonian synedrion,'’ and decide that in all 
‘probability that body was the sovereign lawmaking body of the new 
republic and that the concilia were left only elective power. 

We come now to the third point, namely, that the new republics 
were apparently not city-states, nor federations of city-states, but 
true territorial states. The leagues were of course federations of 
city-states approaching more or less closely to national unities, but, 
after all, not one of them, despite the efforts that it may have exerted, 
ever succeeded in merging its constituent units into a thoroughly 
welded central government. The citizens of the Achaean league were 
‘‘ Achaeans,” to be sure, so far as coinage or war were concerned. 
But they never lost consciousness of the fact that they were also citi- 
zens of what had been separate, independent city-states, city-states 
which at any moment might again have to stand alone. Not so in 
Macedonia. The Macedonian? people, because of their common 
language, their supposed kinship, and their strong centralized govern- 
ment, had long shared in the benefits of a homogeneous territorial 
state. They had been classed according to cities by the Macedonian 
kings only for administrative purposes. As regards citizenship, 
they were always ‘‘Macedonians.” It lay, then, in the nature of 
the case that when the new Macedonian republics were formed, they 
could and of necessity must be unified states with a strong central 
government, and that these states would be in no danger of disinte- 
grating into separate city-states—a danger which was always immi- 
nent in the leagues. And it is in this respect that the new states 
were perhaps most unlike other ancient republics. 


1 The republics erected by Paullus were overthrown by Pseudo-Philippus so soon 
that there is little hope of recovering good epigraphical evidence regarding this consti- 
tution. But a late inscription, CJG, 1999, is somewhat unusual in indicating that the 
synedri of the Macedonian province still have the power of voting dedicatory inscrip- 
tions. 

3 Inscriptions may some day reveal an earlier κοινὸν Μακεδονικόν from which Paullus 
was able to get suggestions for his governments. See Ditt. Syll.2 262, and BCA (1911), 
441, n. 3. 
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A word may be in place regarding the position of these new states 
inside the Roman sphere of influence; for it is usually held that 
Rome never intended them to be anything but mere tributaries. 
This view rests mainly upon the fact that they were required to pay 
Rome a certain annual tax. I do not feel convinced, however, that 
the inference is justifiable. The combined tax of the four states 
amounted to only $100,000 per year, or about one-half of what 
before had been paid into the royal treasury. It may very well 
be that Rome did not consider this sum in the light of a tax and 
that it was not meant to be permanent. Rome as we know had 
been in the habit of exacting a war indemnity after every successful 
war by which to pay back the temporary tribute levied upon its own 
citizens for the costs of the war. Obviously, when the senate 
decided to remove Perseus and establish republics, no defeated 
government would be in existence from which to secure such an 
indemnity. It may be, therefore, that this annual tax was devised 
in order to reimburse the treasury and that it was considered in the 
light of interest upon a capitalization of the costs incurred in the war. 
And it is also conceivable that the Romans intended to remit the 
exaction as soon as affairs in Greece should go back to a normal con- 
dition. Both Carthage and Philip had been excused from a part of 
their indemnities. There is much in favor of the view that the 
Roman senate did not at this time desire entangling alliances of any 
sort in Greece. The obvious course of establishing a provincial 
government in Macedonia like that in Sicily, Spain, and Sardinia 
it refused to adopt. It allowed the new states their own coinage, 
which was always denied subject states. It specified conditions for 
the support of a native army upon the exposed frontiers, and it 
refused to take active possession, at least for several years, of the 
royal estates and mines it had acquired from the deposed Perseus. 
All this is explicable only on the supposition that the anti-imperialistic 
party was then supreme in the Roman senate. We know of course 
that Cato led that party and that he made a strong plea against 
expansion eastward. We know also that he argued not only on the 
ground that the diplomatic squabbles necessitated by a policy of 
interference were costly and useless but also on the ground that con- 
tact with Greece was demoralizing Rome. His peroration has been 


- 
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preserved to us in the vita Hadriani (5): “We cannot rule the 
Macedonians; so we must set them free.’’ It is probable, therefore, 
that the senate devised the constitutions of the Macedonian republics 
in all good faith as capable of serving permanent, independent states. 
They were not, as is often assumed, to serve merely as temporary 
makeshifts until Rome could with better grace lay hold upon the 
whole of Greece. 

It will be apparent, of course, that the striking points in these 
constitutions could not all have arisen out of the imagination of one 
great lawmaker. Paullus like most Romans kept his feet on the 
solid ground of experience. Some of the good points in his scheme are 
due to accident. At most, perhaps, Paullus should have the credit 
of judging clearly and sanely what principles already in practice were 
applicable in the given circumstances. He dealt with a territory 
embracing many cities, and therefore the idea of governing by means 
of deputies which represented the several cities, a plan already in 
vogue in the leagues, presented itself to him as feasible. His natural 
prejudice, as a Roman senator, in favor of a strong senate rather than 
a general assembly, and the sad experiences of the senate in dealing 
with refractory assemblies in Greece suggested a centralization of the 
power in the hands of the few. Finally, the unity of the people for 
whom he was making the charter and the absence of separatistic 
ideas which existed in leagues composed of city-states presented 
a@ condition which was obviously too desirable to alter. Thus, 
partly by chance, partly through obvious object-lessons, partly 
because of Paullus’ own genius, the first representative territorial 
republic—if our surmise is correct—came into existence. 


Bryn Mawr 


STUDIES IN THE EXCLAMATORY INFINITIVE 
By ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 


An examination of the text and notes of the standard editions of 
many of our Latin authors in the passages where the so-called ex- 
clamatory infinitive occurs has confirmed the present investigator in 
the opinion that the force of the construction is often misunderstood. 
Recent editions of early Latin poets show a somewhat better grasp 
of its significance, especially those of Terence, the author who uses 
it with the greatest relative frequency. 

The first important study of the construction was made by Kraz 
more than half a century ago: Die sogenannte unwillige Frage m. d. 
Ace. u. Inf., Strassburg, 1862. For its time it was a careful and 
scholarly piece of work, and when G. Miller investigated the same 
theme, Ueber die sogenannten unwilligen Fragen, Gérlitz, 1875, he 
found little else than mere details to correct. Both of these scholars 
discussed Verg. Aen. i. 37: “‘Mene incepto desistere uictam. .. . . Ι" 
(note the punctuation) and in my opinion both were correct in 
pointing out that the standard interpretation of the passage as though 
the Latin were some such expression as “‘ Egone ut incepto desistam 
....2” was wrong. It is with this Vergilian example that the 
student is generally introduced to the construction, and with its 
treatment as a question and its translation as ‘‘Shall I, vanquished, 
desist from my purpose?” (an interpretation which by mere accident 
happens to accord with Juno’s action as subsequently related by the 
poet), 8 misinterpretation of the construction in general is lodged in 
the students’ minds, from which few of them are ever disillusioned. 
Editors of Vergil have remained unaffected! by the interpretation of 
Kraz, although this as slightly modified by Miller was accepted by 
Draeger, Hist. Synt. II, 412. 

None of these scholars, however, considered in any thorough- 
going way the origin of the construction or the real force of -ne which 
occurs in about half of its instances. The term unwillig is an 
incomplete description of the construction, since on occasions it can 


1Cf. Forbiger’s note. 
[CuassicaL PxiLoLoey IX, January, 1914] 60 
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express delight, and the term Frage, used as a concession to what was 
believed to be its origin, cannot fail to be somewhat misleading. 
Then came Warren’s brilliant and epoch-making study of the enclitic 
-ne in early Latin (A.J.P., II [1881], 50 f.) with his conclusion that 
in the exclamatory infinitive and in many other situations the -ne 
might be confirmative. As to whether the affirmative-confirmative 
~ne was of an origin distinct from that of the interrogative-negative- 
dubitative -ne, or whether under certain conditions the former was a 
remote development from the latter, I shall not at present hazard 
an opinion, since the decision is not vital to my present investiga- 
tion. Accordingly, since neither Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, p. 75, 
nor Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 423, has treated the question 
in ἃ way that brings out its fundamental characteristics, a full treat- 
ment of the construction in poetry from Naevius through Horace, 
supplemented by examples from prose writers of the same period 
when they shed additional light on the question, may not be with- 
out value. For illustration and comparison I shall cite also the 
principal instances of its occurrence in Greek. 

The exclamatory infinitive expresses emotion; indeed, a better 
name for it would be the emotional infinitive. The emotion indicated 
is generally one of displeasure—pain, sorrow, regret, chagrin, pity, 
disgust, reproach, surprise, indignation, shame or the like (cf. Ramain, 
op. cit., p. 29)—rarely one of satisfaction or delight. Whether it ex- 
presses pain or pleasure must be made clear by the context. In point 
of development therefore the exclamatory infinitive will be found 
to be the specialized function of an infinitive clause that expresses the 
fact producing the emotion. The emotion may be indicated by a 


1 Ramain in R.Ph., XXXIX (1911), 28 f. was altogether too severe in limiting 
the instances of its occurrence to those passages in which the subject accusative was 
expressed and in which there occurs a negative or the enclitic -ne (which he speaks of 
definitely as interrogative, evidently not knowing of Warren’s investigation), or where 
the infinitive clause is preceded by an interrogation. This very arbitrary principle of 
division forced him to disqualify about one-third of a possible total of thirty-two 
instances I have quoted from Plautus. His theory would disqualify two of the seven 
instances I have quoted from the Comic and Tragic Fragments, two of the four 
instances in Vergil, one of the five in Horace, about one-half of an approximate total 
of sixty in Cicero, and would allow the traditional misstatement to stand that there 
is only one instance in Livy. His theory suits Terence best, since there only about 
half a dozen out of a total of forty-three would thus be disqualified, but even here he 
finds some significant difficulties, e.g., H.7. 630, Cu.: ‘‘o Iuppiter, tantam esse in 
animo inscitiam!'’ where according to his own specifications he must consider ὁ Juppiter 
as the substitute for the preliminary interrogation! 
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verb—dolet, pudet, piget, miseret, discrucior, queror, perit, gaudeo, 
gratiam refert; or may be implied by an exclamatory phrase—indig- 
num facinus, flagitium ingens, or the like; or by an interjection—ah, 
uah, uae, heu, hui, ev, edepol; by a general expression equivalent to any 
of these, or by the general tone of the context. In many instances 
where the context lacks a verb of emotion, scholiasts supply it for us, 
and these will be duly quoted. Sometimes an expression dt «mmortales 
or the like calls the gods to witness the fact producing the emotion. 

The emotional infinitive, therefore, expresses a fact or what for 
dramatic purposes is treated as a fact. The tenses ordinarily 
employed are the present and perfect, each tense having its full time 
value. On the rarest occasions even the future may be used (Cic. 
ad Att. v. 20. 7: at te Romae non fore! xii. 49. 2:. o tempora, fore 
cum dubitet Curtius consulatum petere! Livy iii. 67. 1), sometimes 
as part of a periphrasis, and the future is looked upon as an inevit- 
able consequence of present facts. The infinitive clause may contain 
-ne, the force of which is seldom if ever interrogative, but confirma- 
tive. It having been established that the infinitive clause expresses 
the fact producing the emotion, the question as to whether the origin 
of the construction was interrogative or not becomes relatively unim- 
portant. It is the personal opinion of the present investigator that 
the direct interrogative influence in the formation of this construc- 
tion has been much overestimated by all the investigators from Kras 
to Ramain, and this was due largely to the notion that the -ne was 
of direct interrogative force. But a history of the treatment of the 
passages containing the construction will probably be found to show 
the displacement of the sign of interrogation, and this has already 
been done for Terence.* 


1 The statement of Krasz, op. ctt., p. 36, deserves to be quoted: ‘Ich finde in dem 
Accus. m. Inf. des Ausrufs den Ausdruck des leidentlichen Affects, welcher durch 
Geschehenes oder Geschehendes durch Thatsachen oder Zust&énde erregt wird. 
Leidentlich nenne ich diesen Affect im Gegensats zu dem reagirenden, der sich in der 
uf-frage ausspricht. Die Beschrinkung auf Wirkliches (oder fir wirklich Gehaltenes) 
ist der Erfahrung entnommen.” ; 

21 Lane, 2116, holds that the -ne was transferred to the infinitive clause from the 
unexpressed verb. ᾿ This view seems to me to go against the whole spirit of the con- 
struction. See, however, Trin. 1017. 

8 Editors as a rule are woefully inconsistent both with themselves and with one 
another in the punctuation used for this construction, as can easily be seen by referring 
to their texts in most of the passages cited below. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORIGIN 


EXPRESSIONS OF DISPLEASURE © 
Ennius, 45 (Cassandra speaking): 
mea mater, tui me miseret, mei piget; 
optumam progeniem Priamo peperisti extra me, hoc dolet:! 
mene obesse, illos prodesse; me obstare, illos obsequi! 
Warren, op. cit., p. 56, deletes stop after dolet. 
Terence H.7'. 749: 
Ita me di amabunt ut nunc Menedemi uicem 
miseret me: tantum deuenisse ad eum mali,? 
illancine mulierem alere cum illa familia! 


And. 868: 
o Chremes, 
pietatem gnati! nonne te mzseret mei? 
tantum laborem capere ob talem filium! 
Plautus Pseud. 370: 
CaL. ecquid te pudet ? 
Bau.  tene amatorem esse inuentum inanem quasi cassam nucem! 
For a similar change of speaker see Pseud. 201. 
Trin. 1017: 
Sr. quid, homo nihili, non pudet te? tribusne te poteriis 
memoriam esse oblitum! 
Cf. Bacch. 481 f. and Livy iii. 67. 1. 
Terence Ad. 610α: 
AESCH. discrucior® animi: 
hocine de inprouiso mali mihi obici tantum. ... .! 


1 Unemotionalized forms may be seen: Pac. 44: 


dolet pigetque magis magisque me conatum hoc nequiquam itiner. 
Ter. Ad. 272: 


hoc mihi dolet, nos sero reecisse et rem paene in eum locum 


3 ΤῸ my mind this infinitive clause is as clearly exclamatory as the following one 
with -ne. 
8 Unemotionalized forms may be seen in Plaut. Bacch. 435: 
Mn. propter me haec nunc meo sodali dici discrucior miser. 
Capt. 600: 


Crucior lapidem non habere me..... 
Mil. 617 £.: 


quid id est quod cruciat? cedo. 

me tibi istuc aetatis homini facinora puerilia 

obicere neque te decora neque tuis uirtutibus; 

ea te expetere ex opibus summis mei honoris gratia 
mihique amanti ire opitulatum atque ea te facere facinora 
quae istaec aetas fugere facta magis quam sectari solet: 
eam pudet me tibi in senecta obicere sollicitudinem. 


va 
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Plaut. Poen. 842: 
ᾳ haec quom hic uideo fieri crucior: pretiis emptos maximis 
apud nos expeculiatos seruos fieri suis eris! 
Terence Hun. 360: 
periz, numquamne etiam me illam uidisse! 
Cf. Plaut. Bacch. 627 f., 1090, 1102; Ter. And. 244, 688, all cited below. 


querebar, Horace Epode xi. 11; ah, Eun. 208; And. 252 (cf. Ad. 329 and 
Donatus); uah, And. 688; Ad. 38; et, Epid. 520; uae, Capt. 945; hui, Cic. 
ad. Ait. v. 11.1; heu,! Verg. Aen. v. 615; Cic. Tuse. ii. 9. 21. It is to be 
noted that Cicero here uses the construction in a translation from Soph. 
Trach. which does not contain the construction; hem, Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2. 2; 
tra incendor, Pseud. 201; dirumpor dolore, Cic. ad Ati. vii. 12. 3; ergo, 
ad Fam. viii. 17. 1; quippe, ad Att. v. 15. 1. For general expressions of 
emotion see Capt. 783; Amph. 882; di boni, Eun. 225; cf. H.T. 503, 630; 
pro deum atque hominum fidem, Curc. 694; And. 716 (after); facinus indig- 
num, Ad. 447; Phorm. 613; cf. Men. 1004; Rud. 393; Afran. 52; H.T. 
922; flagitium ingens, Horace S. ii. 4. 82; sed, Eun. 553; at, Cic. ad Ad. 
v. 20.7; cf. the use of ἀλλά and δέ in Greek; malum quod τειν αἱ deaeque 
omnes duint! Phorm. 976, cf. Arist. Vesp. 835, βάλλ᾽ ἐς κόρακας. 


EXPRESSIONS OF SATISFACTION 
Ter. Phorm. 338: 
“immo enim nemo satis pro merito gratiam regi refert. 
tene asymbolum uenire unctum atque lautum e balineis, 
otiosum ab animo, quom ille et cura et sumptu absumitur! 
Here line 338 and the quom-clause in 340 show clearly that the infinitive 
expresses satisfaction. 
Phormio 883-84: 
PHorM. ... . bene, ita me di ament, factum: gaudeo.* 
tantam fortunam de inprouiso esse his datam! 
The fact (1) that this expresses pleasure, (2) that -ne is lacking, (3) that 
the illustrated MSS make no scene-division between 883 and 884 has caused 
many scholars (e.g., Ramain, op. cit., p. 32; see also Elmer’s edition, notes 


1Cf. Hec. 282 f.: 
ὃ aoe heu me infelicem, hancine ego uitam parsi perdere! 
apt. : 
eheu, quom ego plus minusque feci quam me saequom fuit! 
quod male feci crucior. 


Cf. Bacch. 483 and note. 


2 For the unemotionalised form cf. Naev. 15: 


Laetus sum laudari me abs te, pater, a laudato uiro. 
Afran. 357: 

uoluptatem capio maxumam cruciari te tua culpa. 
See Madvig, L.G., 397. 
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and appendix to this passage) to disqualify it as an exclamatory infinitive. 
In reply it may be noted to (1) that in view of the origin of the construction . 
there is no reason why it should not be used to express pleasure when tle 
context makes it perfectly clear; cf. the Greek instances: Soph. Phil. 234-35; 
Arist. Ran. 741. (2) A study of the list of examples shows that -ne is un- 
necessary. (3) Except where the stage was left clear, the scene-divisions 
mark no break in the action. There was no pause in the action between 
883 and 884, and so the question as to whether we make a scene-division 
between them or not has absolutely no bearing on the status of 884 as 
an exclamatory infinitive. 

Cic. Tusc. i. 98 (Plato Apol. 41): id multo iam beatius est. tene, cum ab ifs 
qui se iudicum numero haberi volunt euaseris, ad eos uenire qui uere iudices 
appellentur .. . . conuenireque eos qui iuste et cum fide uixerint! 

Note that both here and Phorm. 339 tene is generic and refers to the 
speaker. 

Pliny Epp. iv. 3. 5 (Pliny is delighted): hominemne Romanum tam Graece 
loqui! 
Plaut. Asin. 580: 

edepol senem Demaenetum lepidum fuisse nobis .. . .! 

This instance may be regarded as an expansion of the exclamatory accu- 
sative (cf. Kriiger, ὃ 333, and Demosthenes xxi. 209) which often expresses 
pleasure.! The expressing of the verb here seems to have been made neces- 
sary to show its reference to the past. Here may be quoted another inter- 
esting example: 

Tac. Dial. 6.5: Quod illud gaudium. . .°. . coire populum et circumfundi 
coram et accipere adfectum quemcumque orator induerit! 

At times we may see the reverse process to that stated above, that of the 
reduction of an exclamatory infinitive clause to the simple exclamatory 
accusative: 

Ter. Ad. 757: 
o Iuppiter, 

hancin uitam, hoscin mores, hanc dementiam! 
Cf. Donatus: ἐλλειπτικῶς omnia utpote stomachatus secum loquens. 
deest enim esse aut quid tale. 
304: hocine saeclum! 
Donatus: ἐν ἤθει questurus de homini saeculum accusat prius. 
379: haecin flagitia! not cited by Flickinger in his treatment of the accusa- 
tive of exclamation in Pl. and Ter., A.J.P., XXIX, 303, probably because 
of Tyrrell’s punctuation. 

1Cf. Trin. 591-92: 


di uostram fidem! 
edepol re gesta pessume gestam probe 
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Cic. Verr. v. 25. 62: Huncine hominem, hancine impudentiam, iudices, hance 
audaciam! Phil. x. 3.7: tantamne patientiam, di boni! 

Some of the examples quoted above to illustrate the origin of the exclama- 
tory infinitive were cited by Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, p.75, and by Bennett, 
S.E.L., p. 423, and it is with pleasure that I acknowledge herewith my deep 
obligation to both scholars, even though in some minor matters I must 
dissent from their views.! 

PLAUTUS 
Amph. 882: Au. durare nequeo in aedibus: ita me probri 
stupri dedecoris a uiro argutam meo! 
Asin. 127: Ara. _ sicine hoc fit? foras aedibus me eici! 
226: (Cu.) —_haecine te esse oblitum in ludo qui fuisti tam diu! 
580: See Illustrations of Origin. 
Aul. 746: Euc. homo audacissime, 
cum istacin te oratione huc ad me adire 
ausum, inpudens! 
Bacch. 152: (Ly.) magistron quemquam discipulum minitarier! 


283: N1. adeon me fuisse fungum ut qui illi crederem..... ! 
481: (Ly.) dispudet: 
quom manum sub uestimenta ad corpus tetulit 

Bacchidi, 


me praesente, neque pudere quicquam! 
Interesting as showing a cum-clause co-ordinated with an exclamatory 
infinitive. 

1 Lindsay’s quotation of Bacch. 237 and Asin. 407 as forms from which the 
exclamatory infinitive might reasonably be held to have been developed is not felici- 
tous; also his suggestion that Pers. 42 may be a syncopated development of Asin. 
127 is not well made. Furthermore, his classification of Eun. 755 as an exclamatory 
infinitive is founded on misconstruction, it being indirect discourse after utdes, 754. 
(Thus we should be obliged to admit also such expressions as Quantulum enim transiese 
militum, Tac. Agr. 15.) Also his likening the force of the exclamatory infinitive to 
that of two subjunctive clauses (one of them a repudiative subjunctive) is positively 
misleading, and based on an error as old as Zumpt, art. 609, end. 

Bennett, who quotes Lindsay with apparent approbation, adds certain examples 
of his own, suggesting among other things that Hec. 532: 

(PH.) adeon peruicaci esse animo (te)... .! 
may be a development of such forms as Hec. 547: 
(My.) adeon me esse peruicacem censes ....? 
At first this suggestion seemed very attractive, but on further consideration it has not 
appealed to me as at all convincing. 

The exclamatory infinitive must be sharply distinguished from the repudiative 
subjunctive and from all forms that are a substitute or a periphrasis for the latter. 
Accordingly, the exclamatory infinitive must not be regarded as an infinitive clause 
dependent on verbs like patior, sino, spero, duco, tubeo, and oportet understood, generally 
in the interrogative; cf. Plaut. Asin. 739; Merc. 785; Poen. 368; Stich. 132; Truc. 925; 
Terence And. 274-75; Hec. 613; Verg. Aen. ii. 657; v. 848; ix. 560; x. 668; xii. 643-44. 


Capt. 


Capt. 


Cas. 


Cure. 


Truc. 
Truc. 
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627a: Mn. perit. 
multa mala mi in pectori nunc acria atque acerba 
eueniunt, 
criminin me habuisse fidem! 
1090: (NI.) »ρογῖϊ, pudet: hocine me aetatis ludos bis factum esse 
indigne! 
1102: (N1.) ρρογῖϊ, hoc seruom meum non nauci facere esse ausum! 
HE. quanto in pectore hanc rem meo magis uoluto, 
tanto mi aegritudo auctior est in animo: 
783: ad illum modum sublitum os esse mi hodie! 
PHILOCR. uae misero mrhi, 
946: propter meum caput labores homini euenisse 
optumo! 
89: OL. non mihi licere meam rem me solum, ut uolo, 
loqui atque cogitare sine ted arbitro! 
200: (Pa.) _hocine fieri! 
589: (Ta.) —sicin mihi esse os oblitum! 
623: (TH.) seruom antestari! 
694: Ca. pro deum atque hominum fidem! 
hocine pacto indemnatum atque intestatum me 
abripi! 
521: (PE.) ei! sic data esse uerba praesenti palam! 
(Mgs.) 0 facinus indignum et malum, Epidamnii ciues erum 
1005: meum hic in pacato oppido luci deripier in uia... .! 
(Pz.) meamne hic inuitam hospitam, 
quae heri huc Athenas cum hospite aduenit meo, 
490: tractatam et ludificatam, ingenuam et liberam! 
626: (PL.) hancine aetatem exercere <mei> me amoris gratia! 
42: To. sicine hoc te mi facere! 
842: See under “Illustrations of Origin.”’ 
201: Cau. nimis sermone huius ira incendor. 
Ps. huncine hic hominem pati 
colere iuuentutem Atticam! 
370: See under “Illustrations of Origin.” 
394: ΤᾺ. 0 facinus inpudicum, 
quam liberam esse oporteat seruire postulare! 
765: Sr1. prostibilest tandem? stantem stanti sauium 
dare amicum amicae! 
1017: See under ‘Illustrations of Origin.” 
1046: Sr. nonne hoc publice animum aduorti! 
537: Pu. hoccin mihi ob labores tantos tantillum dari! 
933: Strat. huncine hominem te amplexari tam horridum ac tam 


squalidum! 
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TERENCE 
Ad. 38: ΜΙ. uah, quemquamne hominem in animo instituere aut 
parare quod sit carius quam ipse est sibi! 
237: Sa. hocine illo dignumst? hocine incipere Aeschinum 


per oppressionem ut hanc mi eripere postulet! 
274: AX. ah, stultitiast istaec, non pudor. tam ob paruolam 
rem paene e patria ! turpe dictu. 
ἀποσιώπησις εὐφημισμοῦ χάριν, Donatus, who would supply fugere or 
perire; the perfect infinitive, however, would have been more exact. See 
Donatus on 274. 4 and 275. 1-3 (Wessner). 
(304: See p. 65.) 
329: So. ah, 
me miseram! quid iam credas? aut quoi credas? 
nostrumne Aeschinum, 
nostram uitam omnium ! 
Donatus 330. 3: ἐλλειπτικῶς omnia, quia fletus impedit uerba. deest 
autem ‘hoc fecisse’ uel tale quid. Cf. also on 329. 3 and 330. 1. 


(379: See p. 65.) 
390: Ds. haecin fieri! 
407: Sy. “Aeschine, 
haecin flagitia facere te, haec te admittere 
indigna genere nostro!’ 


447: Hg. pro di immortales, facinus indignum, Geta! 
quid narras? Ge. sic est factum. ΗΒ. ex illan 
familia 
tam inliberale facinus esse ortum! 
563: (Sy.) | non puduisse uerberare hominem senem! 
610a: See “ Illustrations of Origin.” 
629: ΑΕΒ. haec adeo mea culpa fateor fieri. non me hanc rem 
patri, 
utut erat gesta, indicasse! 
(757-58: Cf. p. 65.) 
And. 244: (Pa.) quod si fit, pereo funditus. 
adeon hominem esse inuenustum aut infelicem 
quemquam ut ego sum! 
Donatus: condicionem humanam dole? et queritur natum esse quemquam, 
qui possit esse tam miser ut ipse est ac per hoc: se. 
252: (Pa.) ah, tantamne rem tam neclegenter agere! 
425: By. nullane in re esse quoiquam homini fidem! 
609: Pa. seruon fortunas meas me commisisse futtili! 
688: Pa. uah, perti: hoc malum integrascit. 
sicine me atque illam opera tua nunc miseros solli- 
citari! 
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716: My. nilne esse proprium quoiquam! di uostram fidem! 
Donatus: -ne aduerbium percontantis est. This is one of those rare 
instances in which D. seems wrong. 
868 f.: See under “Illustrations of Origin.”’ 
877: (Sr.) num facti piget ? 
uide, num eius color pudoris signum usquam indicat ? 
adeo inpotenti esse animo ut. .... ! 


Eun. 208f.: Pa. ah, rogitare quasi difficile sit! 


Donatus 4: .... subauditur ‘te mirum est.’ Cf. Donatus on 208. 1-3. 
225: Pa. dt boni, quid hoc malist ? adeon homines inmutarier 

ex amore ut. .... ! 

360: See “Tilustrations of Origin.” 
553: Cu. sed neminemne curiosum interuenire nunc mihi 


qui me sequatur..... ! 

644: (Py.) hocine tam audax facinus facere esse ausum! 

H.T. 401: Cu. Syre, utz suffero: 
hocine me miserum non licere meo modo ingenium 
| frui! 
Eugraphius, in his paraphrase, supplies ‘uehementer ingemisoo’ on which 
he makes this infinitive clause dependent. 

503: (Μ8.) di uostram fidem, 

ita comparatam esse hominum naturam omnium 
et 


Eugraphius first supplies ‘satis miror’; then (reading ttane) proceeds to 
render it interrogatively. 
_ 630: Ca. o Iuppiter, tantam esse in animo inscitiam! 
749 ff.: See “Illustrations of Origin.” 
921: ΜΕ. tene istuc loqui! 
The next two lines might have been expressed as an exclamatory infini- 
tive: 
nonne id flagitium esi, te aliis consilium dare, 
foris sapere, tibi non posse te auxiliarier ? 
H.T. 980: Cu. adeon rem rediisse ut. .... ! 
1041: Cu. non mihi per fallacias adducere ante jeainae: aa 
Supply not the tame scortum puduit suggested by the editors, but the 
more expressive scortum pudutsse. 
Hec. 227: (La.) _ non te pro his curasse rebus.... . ! 
532: (PH.)  adeon peruicaci esse animo. .... ! 
Cf. Hec. 547 and H.T. 912. 
645: (La.) —_nosne hoc celatos tam diu! 
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Phorm. 153: ΑΝ. adeon rem redisse ut. ... . ! 

232: (Ds.) nec meum imperium, ac mitto imperium, non simul- 
tatem meam 

reuereri saltem! non pudere! 
Cf. Donatus, esp. 233, 1. non pudere: hoc absolutum est et nulli 
adnexum. ' 

838-40: See under “Illustrations of Origin.’’ 

465: AN. enimuero, Antipho, multimodis cum istoc animo es 


urtuperandus: 
itane te hinc abisse et uitam tuam tutandam aliis 
dedisse! 
497: PHaxp. adeon ingenio esse duro te atque inexorabili. . . . ! 
499: Do. adeon te esse mcogitantem atque inpudentem.... ! 
502: PHazp. neque Antipho alia quom occupatus esset sollicitu- 
dine 


tum hoc esse mi obiectum malum! 


The paraphrase of Donatus is: neque tum esset mihi hoc obiectum malum, 
cum Antipho alia sollicitudine esset occupatus, leui quapiam, non hac de 
nuptiis quae est grauissima. See also his notes 1-3. Cf. Eugraphius: 
uehementer ingemisco me hoc tempore cogi agitare; quo Antipho in alia 
sollicitudine occupatus mihi auxilium non potest ferre. The inconsistency 
of the scholiasts and the widely different interpretations given by the editors 
make this a doubtful passage, so that there may be something in Ramain’s 
suggestion (op. cit., pp. 30-1) that postulates a lacuna before 502. Other- 
wise the interpretation of Elmer is least open to objection. ‘To think that 
this evil was not thrown in my way... .” =“O that this evil had been 
thrown in my way at a time when A. was taken up with a different sort of 
a care!”’ 

Phorm. 528: ΑΝ. sic hunc decipi! (MSS decipis), dependent in a general 
way on Antipho’s utterance in 525: 

non pudet uanitatis ? 
613: (Gu.) facinus indignum, Chremes, 
sic circumiri! 
810: Ca. [ἴδῃ paruam mihi fidem esse apud te! 
883-84: See under “Illustrations of Origin.” 
976: De.  malum, quod isti di deazque omnes duint! 
tantane adfectum quemquam esse hominem audacia! 


non hoc publicitus scelus hinc asportarier 
in solas terras! Cf. Trin. 1047. 


Gulielmus was wrong in rejecting that very helpful verse, 976. Cf. 
Arist. Vesp. 835. 
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1042: (Na.) nil pudere! 

Nors.—The following passages claimed by some scholars as extlamatory 
infinitives I have rejected: Ter. Bun. 755* (Lindsay); 391 (Price on Cic. de Am. 
98); Phorm. 709-10 (Fleckeisen); Ad. 934 (Vallquist); Plaut. Bacch. 66 (Bennett) 
where a careful consideration of the text shows that a repudiative subjunctive 
penetrem is required; Merc. 785 (Bennett). 


COMIC AND TRAGIC FRAGMENTS 
Naev. 72: quae ego in theatro hic meis probaui plausibus 
ea non audere quemquam regem rumpere... .! 
Enn. 45f.: quoted under “Illustrations of Origin.” 
Caec. 292: tantum bellum suscitare conari aduorsarios 
contra bellosum genus! 
16: nihilne, nihil tibi esse quod edim! 
Pac. 40: . .. . Men seruasse ut essent qui me perderent! 
Cf. the Greek translation given by Appian, Bell. Civ. 11. 146: 
ἐμὲ δὲ καὶ τούσδε περισῶσαι τοὺς κτενοῦντάς με; 
Afran. 652: o dignum facinus, adulescentes optumas 
bene conuenientes, bene concordes cum uiris 
repente uiduas factas spurcitia patris! 
Unless dignum be ironical, indignum should be read. 
Trag. Inc. 204: hoc metuere, alterum in metu non ponere! 


LUCRETIUS 
li. 14: Ο miseras hominum mentes, o pectora caeca! 
16: . nhonne υἰάδεα 
nil aliud eibi naturam latrare..... ! 


Reichenhardt, Der Infinitiv bet Lucretius, Acta Sem. Erl., IV, p. 458, may 
be cited to show how sadly astray many of the special investigators of the 
infinitive have gone in the treatment of this construction. Quoted by 
Donatus on Ter. Phorm. 232. 

VERGIL 
Aen. i. 37. Iuno aeternum seruans sub pectore uolnus 
haec secum: ‘Mene incepto desistere uictam 
nec posse Italia Teucrorum auertere regem! ... .’ 

The statement of Servius, ‘ne non uacat, significat enim ergo,’ while not 
conclusive, is nevertheless significant (cf. Warren, op. cit., p. 64) against 
reading this as a question. Donatus (who in his Interpretatvones comments 
on this passage with much the same spirit as that with which the Terentian 
Donatus deals with similar constructions in Terence) says among other 


1 So also Barth, de Inf. ap. Scaentcos Poetas Lat. Usu, Berlin, 1882, pp. 9-12. 
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things: ‘Exclusa igitur ab inuentione nocendi, exclusa loco et tempore sic 
animi sui dolores et gemitus intimis sensibus enumerabat .. . . dolet ergo 
tntentionem suam sine effectu defecisse nec superesse tam nocendi consilium uel 
tempus. Interea bonorum est incepta deserere, si tamen aut prece flectantur 
aut sponte ignoscant. Haec dolet utramque se occasionem perdidisse et 
incidisse quod doleret cum ludibrio scilicet, ut superata discedat.’ 

o Danaum fortissime gentis 


i. 97: Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis 
non potuisse tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra ... .! 
| cunctaeque profundum 

v. 615: pontum aspectabant flentes: ‘Heu, tot uada fessis 


et tantum superesse maris!’ uox omnibus una. 

Servius notes that many do not make heu a part of the quotation, a view 
which it is hardly necessary for the student of this construction to point out 
as wrong. | 
xi. 269: inuidisse deos, patriis ut redditus aris 

ον ew le νιν νιν παρρο! 
Quoted by Donatus on Phorm. 466, but missed by Maixner, de Infinitiwt 
Usu Vergiliano. 
HORACE 
Ep. 8.1: Rogare longo putidam te saeculo 
. uires quid eneruet meas. ... . ! 

Pph. in his paraphrase supplies ‘mirum est.’ 

Ep. 11.11: contrane lucrum nil ualere candidum 
pauperis ingenium! querebar adplorans tibi. 

[acro]: contra meretriciam cupiditatem quae lucrum captans rivalem 
praeferebat Horatio, queritur ingenium poetae optimi nihil 
ualere. 

If [Acro] understood the passage, his scholium must be emended as above, 
ΒΟ as to put a comma after Horatw, rather than before it. Another sugges- 
tion would be to alter Horatio to Horatius. 


S.i. 9. 72: Huncine solem 
tam nigrum surrexe mihi! 
S. ii. 4. 83: Neglectis, flagitium ingens: 


ten lapides uarios lutulenta radere palma 
et Tyrias dare circum inluta toralia uestis, ... .! 
[Acro]: magis reprehendendus es si torale habueris sordidum et non bene 
detersum pauimentum, quam si defuerint tibi pisces et uina optima. 
ii. 8. 67: tene ut ego accipiar laute, torquerier omni 
sollicitudine districtum ne. .... ! 
Indebetou, de Usu Infinitim Horatiano, got all the instances. 
Senger, Ueber den Inf. bei Catull, Tibull, Properz, and Trillhaas, Der Inf. 
bet Ovid, cite no instances of the construction in their respective authors. 
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CICERO 


Cicero as a user of the construction ranks with Plautus and Terence; 
indeed, with a total of about sixty passages, exclusive of his Latin quotations, 
he leads even Terence in the actual number of examples, although his use 
of it is relatively less frequent. A study of his examples shows him to have 
used the construction in practically all its varieties of form from those that 
are most pronounced to those that lie on the borderland between exclamation 
and statement. He uses -ne in less than one-third the possible total, though 
it is not at all improbable that in some of the remaining instances it may have 
been lost from all our MS sources, even as part of them have lost it in Ait. 
vii. 12. 8. A very favorite form with him is that in which he introduces the 
construction ,with a separate exclamatory accusative, which the following 
infinitive clause defines, e.g., ad Brut. i. 17.4: O magnam stultitiam timoris, 
id ipsum quod uerearis ita cauere ut, cum uitare fortasse potueris, ultro 
arcessas et attrahas! In my list these have been marked *. This type 
seems not to have come into vogue until the time of Cicero. It was used 
also by Matius, Fam. xi. 28. 3, and by Lucretius ii. 14f., but the earliest 
occurrences of it are found in the Verrines. With this type should be com- 
pared the earlier Latin usage of introducing the construction with an exclama- 
tory neuter, indignum facinus or the like, and the Greek usage of introducing 
the construction with an exclamatory genitive:! 

With -ne: 

Ad. v. 11.1; vii. 12. 3; ix. 6. 4; ix. 13. 8; xi. 23.3. Verr. v. 14*; v. 

62* -ne in acc. excl.; v. 99; v. 123; Rosc. Am. 95; Rosc. Com. 4. 

Cluent. 15;* 84; Phil. xiv. 14; Brut. 219; de Div. ii. 30*; Tuse. i. 98 
Without -ne (a few of these are doubtful): 

Fam. iii. 10. 77; iii. 12. 2 Lehmann; (Curius) vii. 29. 17; (Caelius) 

vill. 17. 1; xi. 24. 1; (Matius) xi. 28. 3*; xiv. 1. 1"; xiv. 2. 2. 

Ad. ii. 6. 2; 11. 13.1; v. 15.1; v. 20.7; vii. 2. 8; ix. 9. 2 doleo; ix. 10. 3; 

ix. 11. 8, x. 14.1%; xii. 5. 1* verb to be supplied; xii. 44. 2; xii. 49. 2; 

ΧΙ. 22. 4 Tyrrell; xiv. 17. 3 exclam. acc. following; xiv. 19. 1?; xiv. 

21.3; xv.10?; xv. 20.1; ad Brut.i. 17. 4*. 

Verr. 1. 76; ii. 78; ii. 161"; iii. 107; 111. 145*; v. 61 (not in form); 

v. 100; v. 115 indirect. 

Phil, iti. 18*; v. 16; x. 8; Vat. 16; Brut. 266 doleo. 

Fin. i1. 29; iv. 76; Tusc. ii. 21; N.D. i. 107 Mayor. 

The above citations show the construction as occurring with the greatest 
frequency in the Letters, especially those to Atticus, and in the Orations, 
especially the Verrines and Philippics, where some of the examples show a 
literary power and a vehemence unapproachable. 


1The unequivocal nominative in similar situations is infrequent and late; cf. Pliny 
Pan. 68: o praua et inscia uerae maiestatis ambitio, concupiscere honorem quem 
dedigneris, dedignari quem concupieris .. . .! 
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LIVY 


The traditional statement made, e.g., by Wélffin, ALL, VI, 101, that 
only once does this construction occur in Livy (ix. 11. 12) was unfortunately 
accepted by Canter, The Infinitive Construction in Livy, p. 86. To this 
should be added iii. 67. 1, quoted by Lane 2116, cum pudore summo in con- 
spectum uestrum processi: hoc uos scire, hoc posteris memoriae traditum iri 
Aequos et Volscos, vix Hernicis modo pares, T. Quinctio quartum consule 
ad moenia urbis Romae impune armatos uenisse! A thorough search might 
discover others. 

In the authors treated thus far the use of the construction has with 
unimportant exceptions, as e.g., Cic. Verr. v. 115, been confined to direct 
discourse. Livy’s fondness, however, for indirect quotation has complicated 
the problem, and so we have to deal with the exclamatory infinitive in 
indirect discourse. A case in point is found in v. 45. 6: inde primum 
miseratio sui, deinde indignitas atque ex ea ira animos cepit: Etruscisne 
etiam, a quibus bellum Gallicum in se auertissent, ludibrio esse clades suas! 
By Canter this was classified as a rhetorical question in indirect discourse. 
A similar instance occurs in ili. 48. 8. A probable instance in indirect dis- 
course without -ne is found in iii. 72. 3. On the other hand, xxvi. 29. 4, 
quoted by Kihner as an exclamatory infinitive is with greater probability 
to be taken as an indirect question. See Kras, op. cit. pp. 13, 14. 

From authors not previously considered may be cited the following: 
Cato, Orat. 41.9 Jord. (Bennett is wrong in claiming ibid. 41. 5.) Pollio, 
57. 3; see ALL, VI, 101. Seneca, Brev. Vit. 12. 8; Const. Sap. 18. 2. 
Justin. viii. 2. 12; xiv. 5.7. Pliny Pan. 13; 80; 86. 

None of these instances however illustrates anything new. 


EXCLAMATORY INFINITIVES IN GREEK 


(Chronologically arranged) 
Aesch. Ag. 1662: ἀλλὰ τούσδ᾽ ἐμοὶ ματαίαν γλῶσσαν ὧδ᾽ ἀπανθίσαι 
κἀκβαλεῖν ἔπη τοιαῦτα δαίμονος πειρωμένους 
σώφρονος γνώμης δ᾽ ἁμαρτεῖν τὸν κρατοῦντα 
(θ ὑβρίσαι). 

Eum. 840 οὗ. 822: ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε, φεῦ 

ἐμὲ παλαιόφρονα, κατά τε Yn οἰκεῖν 

ἀτίετον, φεῦ, μύσος. 


3 


Soph. Aj. 410: ὦ δυστάλαινα, τοιάδ᾽ ἄνδρα χρήσιμον 
φωνεῖν, ἃ πρόσθεν οὗτος οὐκ ἔτλη wor ἄν. 
Eur. Alc. 832: ἀλλὰ σοῦ τὸ μὴ φράσαι 
κακοῦ τοσούτου δώμασιν προκειμένου. 
Med. 1051: ἀλλὰ τῆς ἐμῆς κάκης, 


τὸ καὶ προσέσθαι μαλθακοὺς λόγους φρενί. 
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Arist. Nub. 268: τὸ δὲ μηδὲ κυνῆν οἴκοθεν ἐλθεῖν ἐμὲ τὸν κακοδαίμον᾽ 


ἔχοντα. 
818: ἰδού γ᾽ ἰδού, Δί᾽ ᾿Ολύμπιον > τῆς pwpias, 


τὸ Ata νομίζειν ὄντα τηλικουτονί, 

τὸ Valckenaer, τὸν MSS. 
Vesp. 835: βάλλ᾽ és κόρακας " τοιοντονὶ τρέφειν κύνα. 
Av. 5: τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὲ κορώνῃ πειθόμενον τὸν ἄθλιον 


ὁδοῦ περιελθεῖν στάδια πλεῖν ἣ δώδεκα. 
7: τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὲ κολοίῳ πείθομενον τὸν δύσμορον 
ἀποσποδῆσαι τοὺς ὄνυχας τῶν δακτύλων. 
Soph. Phil. 234: ὦ φίλτατον φώνημα’ φεῦ τὸ καὶ λαβεῖν 
πρόσφθεγμα τοιοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἐν χρόνῳ μακρῷ. 
Arist. Ran. 741: τὸ δὲ μὴ πατάξαι σ᾽ ἐξελεγχθέντ᾽ ἄντικρυς, 
ὅτι δοῦλος ὧν ἔφασκες εἶναι δεσπότης. 
Eccl. 787: τῆς pwpias, 
τὸ μηδὲ περιμείναντα τοὺς ἄλλους ὅ, τι 
δράσουσιν εἶτα τηνικαῦτ᾽ ἤδη --- : : τί δρᾶν; 
>: ὀπαναμέγειν, ἔπειτα διατρίβειν ἔτι. 
Plut. 593: τὸ yap ἀντιλέγειν τολμᾶν ὑμᾶς ὡς οὐ πάντ᾽ 


ἔσθ᾽ ἀγάθ᾽ ὑμῖν 
διὰ τὴν πενίαν. 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. 2. 8: τῆς τύχης; τὸ ἐμὲ νῦν κληθέντα δεῦρο τυχεῖν. 
Dem. xxi. 209: ἢ δεηθέντι τῳ τῶν πολλῶν προσσχοῖεν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εὐθέως 


ἂν εἴποιεν τὸν δὲ βάσκανον, τὸν δὲ ὄλεθρον, τοῦτον δὲ ὑβρί- 
lay ἀναπνεῖν δέ " ὃν εἴ τις ἐᾷ ζῆν ἀγαπᾶν δεῖ; 


See Reiske’s Index Graec. under δέ, Goodwin’s edition and Schaefer’s 
variorum. 

For the construction in general see Birklein in Schanz’s Bei- 
trdge, pp. 29—31, 36, 41, 87. See also the Greek translation of 
Pacuvius 40 in Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 146, cited on p. 71. . 

The main features of the exclamatory infinitive in Greek as illus- 
trated in the examples quoted above may be summarized as follows: 
As in Latin, the infinitive clause expresses the fact producing the 
emotion, and the tenses used, present and aorist, have in each instance 
their full time value. This construction, like many other infinitive 
constructions, shows the tendency to assume greater definiteness by 
taking the article. Otherwise the development is less clearly marked 
than in Latin, or rather it leaves more to suggestion. The emotion 
produced is never indicated by a finite verb on which the infinitive 
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clause depends, as so often is seen in Latin, but by a preliminary 
exclamatory word or phrase in the nom.-voc. (Ajaz 410), gen. 
(Alc. 882; Med. 1051; Nub. 818; Eccl. 787; Cyrop. ii. 2. 3), acc. 
(Dem. xxi. 209), or by an interjection (Zum. 840 [872]; Phil. 234), 
or by an adversative conjunction denoting surprise or opposition 
(Ag. 1662; Alc. 832; Med. 1051) or by a curse (Vesp. 835). Some- 
times the emotion is expressed by an adjective within the infinitive 
clause (Nub. 268; Av. 5, 7) and sometimes the emotion must be 
gathered from the general context (Ran. 741; Plut. 593; App. Civ. 
ii. 146). Two of the instances express pleasure—Soph. Phil. 234, 
where the construction is introduced by ὦ φίλτατον φώνημα, but in 
Ran. 741 the pleasant surprise must be gathered from the general 
context. In Greek minuscule MSS the punctuation ; or the equiva- 
lent frequently occurs with the construction. This is to be ex- 
plained (like the instances in Latin with -ne) on the hypothesis that 
an exclamation generally is interrogative in a psychological sense 
only, 1.6., in origin and in form, but not in effect. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE ARGILETUM AND THE ROMAN BOOK-TRADE 


The discussions in Latin writers as to the origin of the word Argiletum 
have at least this value, that they imply that the name was first given to. 
some limited spot because of its connection either with beds of clay (argilla), 
or with the death (letum) of a legendary Argus. The first conjecture is the 
more plausible, though the second one was adopted by Vergil (Aen. viii. 346), 
by Martianus Capella in his statement (iii. 273) that, in pronunciation, the 
word had the acute, grave, and circumflex accents, and by Martial (i. 117: 
Argt nempe soles subtre letum), though Martial in the use of tmesis is perhaps 
only playing with the word, or possibly wishing to rival the sazo cere com- 
minuit brum of Ennius. These and other etymologies from several ancient 
authors are conveniently brought together in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

But the word, whatever its derivation and whatever the locality to which 
it was first applied, became the name of a street which started from the 
Roman Forum, near the temple of Janus (Livy i. 19; Servius on Aen. vii. 
607), and ran in a northeasterly direction between the Curia and the Basilica 
Aemilia, and then on to its junction with the Subura (Mart. ii. 17). Evander 
in escorting Aeneas about his capital, on the way from the Lupercal to the 
Tarpeian Rock, points out the grove (nemus) of the Argiletum, but Vergil’s 
description of this promenade (Aen. viii. 307 ff.) was not intended to be a 
topographical map. The Argiletum was probably connected on the north 
with the important Vicus Longus and Vicus Patricius, and on the south with 
the Vicus Sandaliarius, and was absorbed in or skirted the Forum of Nerva. 
It thus united the heart and great rendezvous of Rome with some of its 
most populous sections. Two letters from Cicero to Atticus (i. 14; xii. 32) 
suggest the value of property on that avenue. 

Such a thoroughfare must have been a desirable locality for stores and 
shops of all kinds, but definite references to such a use of the Argiletum are 
disappointingly few. Inscriptions are often helpful in locating particular 
trades and industries, but no known inscription throws any light on the 
kinds of business done on this street. Literary allusions to the street as a 
mart are apparently found only in Martial. He says (ii. 17) that the Argile- 
tum was besieged by shoemakers (Argique letum multus obsidet sutor). Three 
times (i. 2; 1.3; i. 117) he connects it with the sale of his own poems, though 
the merchants Atrectus and Secundus may have been one and the same 
individual, These three passages appear to be the only foundation for the 
sweeping generalization which appears in many books on Rome and in 
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editions of Martial, that the Argiletum was the center of the book-trade, a 
kind of ‘‘ Pater Noster Row” of Rome. 

All that we really know is that about 86 a.p. Atrectus and Secundus, or 
perhaps Atrectus Secundus, sold the epigrams of Martial on the Argiletum. 
The poet had at least two other publishers, Pollius (i. 113) and Tryphon 
(iv. 72), but nothing is known as to their location. One of the three passages 
(i. 2) distinctly implies that books were sold in many parts of the city (urbe 
tota). 

Aulus Gellius twice refers (ii. 3; v. 4) to the sale of books in the Sigillaria 
(Image Market 7), an unknown locality. He also writes (xviii. 4) of having 
been in different bookstores (apud librarios) on the Vicus Sandaliarius 
(Sandal St.). Galen asserts (Vol. XIX, p. 8, Kiihn) that most of the Roman 
bookstores were on this street (ἐν τῷ Σανδαλιαρίῳ καθ᾽ ὃ δὴ πλεῖστα τῶν ἐν 
Ῥώμῃ βιβλιοπωλείων ori). 

Porphyrio and Pseudo-Acro, in their notes on Horace (Ep. i. 20.1), say 
that books were on sale in front of the temples of Vertumnus and Janus, i.e., 
in the Vicus Tuscus and inside the Forum. Pseudo-Acro adds that the Sosii, 
Horace’s publishers, had book-stalls at the Rostra. These brothers were 
probably not that poet’s only publishers. The epitaph of P. Cornelius 
Celadus (CIL, VI, 9515) tells us that near the Porta Trigemina he had been 
8 librartus, i.e., a bookseller or, perhaps, a copyist or amanuensis. 

This examination of the available evidence goes to show that the book- 
trade in Rome was somewhat widely distributed, and that, at least in the 
second century A.D., it was especially prominent, not in the Argiletum, but 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius. 

Tracy PEck 
Roms 
April, 1913 


ON THE MEANING OF BIDUUM IN CERTAIN PHRASES 


It would seem to be of primary importance in dealing with questions 
of chronology in the ancient authors that the exact significance be deter- 
mined of such constantly recurring temporal expressions as biduo post 
[ante], post [ante] biduum. 

These phrases are usually understood to mean “on the second day 
afterward [before]’’; yet in a recent article by Professor J. C. Rolfe, in 
Classical Philology VIII (1913), 1-7, the view is put forth that in some 
passages, at least, biduo ante is equivalent to pridie evus diet, rather than 
ante tertium diem, and that the possibility of such interpretation ‘‘should be 
considered in all cases where the time is not otherwise defined.”? Analogous 
renderings are given to biduo post and post [ante] biduum. 

On a priori grounds it is unreasonable, I take it, to consider that the 
Romans would make use of a temporal expression so indeterminate in its 
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significance as to permit hearer or reader to err by one day in computations 
in which but a few days are considered. It follows that if one meaning be 
established for these phrases throughout the body of Latin literature, a 
very strong case must be made out for an alternative meaning; for ambiguity 
in such expressions deprives them instantly of all value in fixing the relative 
time of two events. 

In the determination of the force of biduum in the expressions noted 
above there would seem to be every reason to expect that the use of triduum 
and quadriduum in analogous phrases would furnish aid; but in no passage 
known to me is the significance of triduum or quadriduum in such phrases 
defined with sufficient accuracy to be of service. As biennium, triennium, 
etc., are of an entirely different order of magnitude, we cannot use biennio 
anie, etc., as parallels. Expressions such as biduo serius, however, and biduo 
brevius certainly may be grouped with biduo ante, and I contend that by 
no logical course of reasoning may we divorce the interpretation of biduo 
ante from the interpretation of the entire group wherein biduo is an ablative 
of degree of difference. 

With this point in mind let us consider Seneca Consolatio ad Heleiam 
Matrem 15. 2-3. In this passage Seneca tells how Helvia, knowing 
nothing of her son’s impending doom, left him shortly before his exile and 
thus forfeited the final grace of seeing him during the brief hours remaining 
before his banishment. ‘‘Nam hoc quoque adversus te crudeliter fortuna 
molita est, quod te ante tertium demum diem quam perculsus sum, securam 
nec quicquam tale metuentem regredi voluit. .... Si multo ante afuisses, 
fortius tulisses ipso intervallo desiderium molliente; si non recessisses, 
ultimum certe fructum biduo diutius videndi filium tulisses.”” Now an integral 
part of Mr. Rolfe’s argument is the train of reasoning which leads from the 
Roman inclusive system of reckoning! to the identification of ante tertium 
diem with triduo ante, and of pridie eius diet with biduo ante. The passage 
quoted proves that such reasoning is unfounded, and equates bidwo ante to 
ante diem tertrvum. 

Further confirmation of this view may be found in Cicero Ep. ad Fam. 
x1. 13.2. The situation is as follows: after the battle of Mutina the oppos- 
ing forces spent the night under arms on the battlefield? and on the following 
morning Antony retreated; owing to a complication of causes, as Decimus 
Brutus tells Cicero in the passage quoted, no pursuit was entered upon 
immediately. ‘‘Sequi confestim Antonium his de causis, Cicero, non potui: 
eram sine equitibus, sine iumentis; Hirtium perisse nesciebam, Aquilam 
perisse nesciebam; Caesari non credebam priusquam convenissem et 


1ZIn illustrating this well-known method of computation by mention of ‘‘decem 
menses as the period of gestation,’’ Mr. Rolfe would seem to be in error: this period 
is quite commonly reckoned as ten lunar months. 


Cf. Appian Bellum Civile iii. 71 ff. 
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conlocutus essem. Hic dies [i.e., the day following the battle, upon which 
Antony began his retreat] hoc modo abiit. Postero die mane a Pansa 
sum accersitus Bononiam. Cum in itinere essem, nuntiatum mihi est eum 
mortuum esse. Recurri ad meas copiolas; sic enim vere eas appellare 
possum; sunt extenuatissimae et inopia omnium rerum pessime acceptae. 
Biduo me Antonius antecessit. .... " On the day following the battle, 
then, Antony began his retreat. Brutus spent this day in a conference 
with Octavian and in learning the true state of affairs. On the second day 
after the battle he made a fruitless march toward Bononia and returned to 
Mutina on hearing of the consul Pansa’s death. It is entirely improbable 
that Brutus started on that very day in pursuit of Antony; the condition 
of his army was deplorable, as he himself states; again, he is writing to 
Cicero to excuse his apparent lack of aggressiveness in allowing Antony to 
escape, and would have every reason to mention such a shining example 
of this quality as immediate pursuit under such conditions.! Here, then, we 
have another clear case where biduo, as an ablative of degree of difference, 
refers to two full days, completely excluding any possibility of the use of 
the inclusive system of reckoning. 

In Pliny N.H. xi. 210 ff., the sow’s matrix, a Roman delicacy, is men- 
tioned, with some account of the times when it is best to kill a sow: ‘‘ Vulva 
eiecto partu melior quam edito. LEiecticia vocatur illa, haec porcaria. 
Primiparae suis optima, contra effetis. A partu, praeterquam eodem die 
suis occisae, livida ac macra. Nec novellarum suum praeter primiparas 
probatur, potiusque veterum, dum ne effetarum, nec biduo ante partum 
aut post partum aut quo eiecerint die. Proxima ab eiecticia est occisae 
uno die post partum.”’ I fail to see how the occurrence of biduo post side 
by side with uno die post can be reconciled with the theory that biduo ante 
is equivalent to pridie—unless uno die ante is made equivalent to hodie! 

Next we may consider the two passages which are cited by Mr. Rolfe 
as conflicting with his theory. Val. Max. 1. 8. ext. 1: “quae minus admira- 
bilia fere Eris Pamphyli casus facit, quem Plato scribit inter eos qui in acie 
ceciderant decem diebus iacuisse, biduoque post quam inde sublatus esset, 
impositum rogo revixisse.”’ Reference to Plato’s Republic 614B shows 
that the resuscitation of Er took place on the twelfth day after his apparent 
death—on the second day following the recovery of his body, which lay for 
ten days on the field of battle. It is therefore quite impossible to equate 
biduo post to postero die. 

Even more significant than this is Cicero pro Quinctio 79f. Cicero is here 
examining a witness in an effort to establish the date of the issuance of a 
praetor’s writ in Rome, and that of the ejection of his client from his estate in 
Gaul in consequence of this writ. ‘‘ Bona postulas ut ex edicto possidere liceat. 
Quo die? .... ‘Ante diem V Kalend. intercalaris.’ .... De saltu 


1 Further discussion of this point is contained in Tyrrell and Purser, The Corre- 
spondence of Cicero, VI, 144, note; O. E. Schmidt, N. Jhb., CXLV (1892), 328f. 
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deicitur Quinctius—quo die? .. . . Deicitur de saltu, C. Aquili, pridie 
Kalend. intercalaris; biduo post aut, ut statim de iure aliquis cucurrerit, 
non toto triduo DCC milia passuum conficiuntur..... Administri et 
satellites Sex. Naevi Roma trans Alpes in Sebagninos biduo veniunt.” 
Two entire days elapse between the praetor’s judgment and the dispossession 
of Quinctius. If a messenger started on the very day of the trial, he arrived, 
according to the testimony, on the third day thereafter—non toto triduo 
<post>. If, however, this messenger set forth from Rome on the morning 
of the day following the trial, he arrived on the second day thereafter—biduo 
post. However greatly we stress Cicero’s desire to make the elapsed time 
seem as short as possible, we cannot but admit that all possibility of the 
equivalence of biduo post to postero die is definitely excluded, nor may we 
deny the complete parallelism of biduo post, as here used, to all other instances 
of its use. 

To these passages may be added others from the Latin of later periods. 
Such citations show definitely that the meaning which I have defended is 
the one current in later times, and it is to be remarked that at no period is 
change to be expected in an established usage of this nature. Vulgate, 
Lev. 19:6-7: ‘Eo die quo fuerit immolata <hostia, > comedetis eam, et die 
altero; quicquid autem residuum fuerit in diem tertium, igne comburetis. 
Si quis post biduum comederit ex ea, profanus erit, et impietatis reus.’’ 
In this passage post biduum must mean “after two days,” i.e. the day of the 
sacrifice and the following day. . 

In Anthimus De Observatione Ciborum Epistula 24—written in the 
sixth century—are recorded the following remarks on the preparation of 
peafowl for the table: ‘‘De pavonibus vero si fuerint illi maxime qui sunt 
seniores, ante V aut VI dies occidantur. .... Minores vero pavones vel 
teneriores ante unam diem aut biduum occidantur.” The contrast between 
ante unam diem and ante biduum—reminiscent of the passage quoted above 
from Pliny—directly refutes any claim that biduo ante is equivalent to pridie. 

Such are the passages which established the rule that biduo ante is 
equivalent to ante tertium diem. Mr. Rolfe’s citations in support of the view 
that biduo ante is synonymous with pride are in great part ‘‘doubtful cases 
in which haste or speedy action is implied or called for by the context.” In 
view of the purely subjective nature of the interpretation of such passages, 
I shall not enter upon a detailed discussion of his citations, but content 
myself with brief comment upon the three cases which he deems most 
convincing. 

In Caesar B.G. i. 47. 1-2, is described the aftermath of the treacherous 
attack of Ariovistus’ horsemen upon Caesar’s legionaries. ‘‘ Biduo post 
Ariovistus ad Caesarem legatos mittit..... Colloquendi Caesari causa 
visa non est, et eo magis quod pridie etus diet Germani retineri non poterant 
quin in nostros tela coicerent.” Surely biduo post has here its customary 
significance; any apparent conflict between this expression and pridie erus 
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diet must be ascribed to the terseness of Caesar’s account. The first assault 
was followed on the next day, as I interpret it, by a succession of skirmishes 
which ceased when Ariovistus decided to seek a second conference. It is 
manifestly unfair to assume arbitrarily that the Germans made but one attack, 
and so force upon biduo post equivalence with postero die. 

In Capitolinus Vita M. Antonini Philosophi 27. 11, we read: ‘Ante 
biduum quam exspiraret <Antoninus> admissis amicis dicitur ostendisse 
sententiam de filio eandem quam Philippus de Alexandro, cum de hoc male 
sentiret’’; in 28. 4ff.: ‘‘Sezta die vocatis amicis .... dixit .... et cum 
ab eo quaereretur cui filium commendaret, ille respondit ‘Vobis, si dignus 
fuerit, et dis immortalibus’..... (28. 8) Septimo dite gravatus est... . 
sed nocte animam efflavit.”’ In the second account Aurelius addressed his 
friends on the day before his death. Mr. Rolfe argues that this renders 
ante biduum equivalent to pridie. But the dissimilarity in the content and 
style of these two accounts of Marcus Aurelius’ death is quite sufficient 
to show that sections 27 and 28 are drawn from different sources by the 
compiler. This is the view held by Peter in his edition (1884) of the Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae, and by M. Lécrivain, L’histoire Auguste, pp. 132-33. 
In the careless patching together of the biography of Marcus Aurelius from 
these different sources accurate chronological consistency is hardly to be 
expected. 

In Suetonius Julius 43.1: ‘“diremit nuptias praetorii viri, qui digressam 
ἃ marito post biduum statim duxerat,’”’ Mr. Rolfe notes that ‘“‘the offense 
of the ex-praetor is, however, considerably emphasized if we take post 
biduum to mean ‘on the following day’ and that this is the correct rendering 
is also suggested by statim.”’” But a remarriage on the second day after 
divorce was surely indecent enough in haste not to require an unnatural 
meaning of biduum to emphasize it duly, and siatim calls attention properly 
to this fact; here as elsewhere post biduum means “after two days.” 

In Livy xxxvi. 38. 7, the surrender of the Boii is said to have occurred 
post eam pugnam extemplo; in xxxvi. 40. 3, biduo post pugnam. In the 
former passage eztemplo merely points the fact that the Boii laid down 
their arms after trying their fortune in but one battle; in the latter instance, 
the more definite information conveyed by hiduo post, ‘‘two days after the 
battle,” in no way conflicts with the former statement. 

Finally, in Suetonius Augustus x.4: ‘‘priore <proelio> Antonius fugisse 
eum [=Octavianum] scribit ac sine paludamento equoque post biduum 
demum apparuisse,’’ there is absolutely no reason, as demum tells us, why 
we should interpret post biduum as meaning anything else than “after two 
days.”’ The wording necessitates this interpretation, and we must discount 
the historical probability of the account by considering that this is certainly 
an idle rumor spread by Antony.! 


1Cf. Gardthausen, Augustus I, 1, pp. 101 f. 
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The evidence here presented quite conclusively proves, in my opinion, 
that the phrases post [ante] biduum, biduo post [ante], mean only “on the 
second day afterward.” 

Cuinton C., ConrapD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — 


THE GENUINENESS OF CICERO’S PRO MURENA 


In a strange article entitled ‘Ist die Rede Ciceros pro Murena echt?” 
(Znaim Progr., 1911), Stephan Haupt seeks to prove that the speech is not 
Ciceronian, but was written by Poggio, principally to make sport of the 
jurists of his own time. He bases his claim chiefly on the fact, as he will 
have it, that no quotations of the speech in antiquity exist, and on his belief 
that Serv. Sulpicius Rufus was not old enough for the consulship of 62. 
Several reviews of the work have appeared (see W. kl. Ph. [1912], 1290 by 
A. Kornitzer; 26. Gy. [1912], 865-72 by A. Kornitzer, 956 by R. Bitschofsky ; 
B. ph. W. [1912], 1793 by W. Sternkopf). They all condemn him; but they 
have not noted some of the most telling arguments in favor of the genuineness 
of the speech, in answer to an attack like that of Haupt. 

In the first place, attention should be called to the work of A. C. Clark. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, X (1905), in which Clark shows that %=cod. Paris, 
14749, containing the Pro Murena, is free from any influence of Poggio. 
It was copied in France before the Cluniacensis was carried by Poggio to 
Italy. This fact takes away all force from Haupt’s contention that the 
speech is a falsification by Poggio. 

In reply to his assertion that Pliny, Ep. i. 20.7, proves that the speech 
existed only in outline in his time, it is sufficient to note that he bases it on 
a reading in Baiter and Kayser, Cicero, vol. xi, p. 5, which omits the “‘quo- 
rundam”’ before ‘“criminum.”’ 

He is mistaken, I think, in saying that no quotations of the speech 
exist in antiquity. A collection of the quotations—complete, I believe— 
may be useful. For the passages in Quintilian, which Haupt declares false, 
see Halm’s ed. (p. 376). Halm, Rhetores Latini Minores (I cite by page and 
line): 26, 21; 31, 5 (Aquila Romanus); 42,31; 47, 22; 75, 9 (Julius Rufini- 
anus); 403, 23 (Julius Victor). Keil, Grammatici Latini: Vol. I, 82, 5 
(Charisius); Vol. II, 221, 3; 307, 16; 339, 20; 348, 14; 381, 14; 491, 18; 
592, 2; Vol. III, 74, 21; 283, 7 (Priscianus); Vol. VI, 446, 8 (Marius Plotius 
Sacerdos); Vol. VII, 464, 14; 479, 2; 481, 27; 499, 20 (Arus. Messius). 
Scholia Boliensia (ed. P. Hildebrandt, 1907): 36, 19=Orelli, 232; 49, 13= 
Orelli, 242; 139, 29=Orelli, 263; 146, 23=Orelli, 269. Lactantius, Div. 
Inst. vii. 1.1. Orosius, I. 8. 8. 

Haupt’s argument that Serv. Sulpicius Rufus was only old enough to 
try for the consulship of 52, not of 62, can be refuted even without the 
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passage in Brutus (40.150) whose conclusiveness, even though the passage is 
genuine, he doubts. Ad Ait. ii. 5. 2 certainly shows Rufus old enough for 
the consulship of 58. Pomponius (Dig. I. ii. 2. 43) tells an anecdote of Rufus 
and Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex maximus, who was killed early in 82. 
Rufus is spoken of as already a pleader, so that he evidently would be old 
enough to try for the consulship in 63. Still more conclusive is the evidence 
from Philipp. [X. i. 1: ‘‘Reditus eius et vobis gratus fuerit et rei publicae 
salutaris futurus, non quo L. Philippo et L. Pisoni aut studium aut cura 
defuerit . . . . sed cum Ser. Sulpicius aetate illis anteiret, sapientia om- 
nibus, subito ereptus e causa totam legationem orbam et debilitatam 
reliquit.”” Rufus was then older than L. Philippus, consul in 56, and older 
than L. Piso, consul in 58. A difference of five years between them and 
Rufus is not too much to assume. This will make Rufus old enough for the 
consulship of 62. 

So, on examination, Haupt’s proofs are seen to be valueless, and the 
Pro Murena stands in little danger of losing its claim to Ciceronian author- 
ship. 

G. A. Harner, JR. 

Parnceton, N. J. 

January 27, 1913 
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Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular. Grammar, Texts, 
Glossary. By AuBert THums. Translated from the second 
improved and enlarged German edition by 8. ANaus. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912. 


The well-known excellence of Thumb’s Handbuch der neugriechischen 
Vulgdrsprache has been enhanced in the second edition of 1910, which is 
now before us in English dress. The translation is done with skill and 
thorough comprehension of the subject-matter. I have noted nothing to 
criticize more important than an initial inconsistency in the rendering of 
technical terms (on pp. 4, 5, tonender appears as “‘sonant,” “sounding,” and 
“voiced,” and tonloser as “unvoiced” and “‘voiceless’’), or an occasional 
phrase which has an odd sound in English. A number of misprints and 
other slight errors or omissions in the German edition, some of which had 
been pointed out in reviews of the latter, have been corrected. A still 
uncorrected reference which I have happened on is the first under νά in the 
Glossary: for ὃ 170, correct for the first edition, read § 218. 

The fact that the translation is brought out by a publishing firm which 
handles primarily theological literature is significant of the recognized 
importance of Modern Greek to the study of New Testament Greek. Some 
acquaintance with Modern Greek is also essential to the increasing number 
of our classical students who are able to enjoy a visit of some length in Greece, 
and is unquestionably of the greatest value and interest to all students of 
ancient Greek, and to all interested in general linguistic development. For 
there is no other language the known history of which covers so long a period 
as Greek, and none which furnishes more interesting illustrations of various 
phases of linguistic development than modern, in its relation to ancient Greek. 
It is the especial merit and distinction of Thumb’s book that it furnishes a 
practical and at the same time scientific account of the vernacular, including 
local variations which are given with considerable fulness. It deals exclu- 
sively with the spoken language and does not confuse the picture by intro- 
ducing features of the xafapevovoa or “purified” written language, which 
has formed the basis of the majority of manuals of Modern Greek. The 
inflectional types are not forced into the ancient molds, but are given a 
classification which seems best adapted to represent the present situation. 
At the same time the historical development is often hinted at in brief notes. 

But if we were to offer any suggestion for a third edition, it would be 
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that, in deference to the main interest of the majority of those who will use 
the book,! the historical comments be introduced more freely, even at the 
expense of excising some of the information on the peculiarities of the remoter 
dialects. For, in spite of the fact that investigators in this field are none 
too numerous and that the articles of the most productive of these, 
Hatzidakis, are now mostly incorporated in either his Einlettung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik or his Μεσαιωνικὰ καὶ véa Ἑλληνικά, it is still no 
light task to run down the discussion of a given phenomenon. Thumb 
would render a service which would be appreciated by all, if, in connection 
with each inflectional type described, he should add a reference to the best 
discussion of its development or give the gist of the explanation. This last 
he has often done, as already remarked. But again, many an explanation 
which is simple enough, but not so obvious to the student as to be taken for 
granted, is lacking (e.g., of the third plural present active ending in γράφουν-Ξ 
γράφουσι), or ἃ comment is so condensed that the student who does not 
know the fuller discussion upon which it is based will make nothing out of it 
(e.g., § 220.2, on the endings of the imperfect passive, or § 227.2, on the 
development of the perfect type ἔχω δέσει). Furtherinore, the total lack 
of etymological notes in the Glossary, though the author has doubtless con- 
sidered the question and decided adversely, is to my mind unfortunate. It 
is true that the source of a large percentage of the words is obvious, even 
where the meaning has greatly changed. It is unnecessary to state the 
source of κάί(μ)νω ‘‘do, make,” τρώγω “eat,” μιλῶ (ὁμιλῶ) “speak,” σκοτώνω 
“kill,” and the like. It is less obvious that, for example, παίρνω “take, get”’ 
(e.g., in aorist, πάρε τό “take it,”’ ποῦ τὸ πῆρε ‘“‘ where did he get it ?’’) comes 
from ἐπαίρω ‘‘raise up, lift,” which appears in early church writings as the 
equivalent of λαμβάνω, or that γλυτώνω “rescue, escape, disappear”’ is con- 
nected with éxAvw “release.” And who will suspect, without some hint, 
that μαλώνω “quarrel, scold” is connected with ὁμαλός ‘‘even, level’’ (whence 
the verb “make even, level, correct, scold”; cf. our euphemistic use of 
‘‘correct”’) ? 

It may not be unwelcome to readers of Classical Philology if I make this 
brief notice of Thumb’s book the occasion to summarize the most significant 
characteristics of the modern inflectional system in its relation to that of 
the ancient language? The changes in pronunciation are more familiar and 

11 mean that of those who look for something more than a brief practical ac- 
count of the common vernacular, such as is furnished by Wied’s little book translated 
by Mrs. Gardner, more are interested in the historical explanation of the usual verna- 
cular forms in their relation to ancient Greek than in the dialectic variations. This 
is by no means to underrate the importance of these latter to the specialist or to fail 
to appreciate the convenience to him of having these brought together in systematic 
form. And some of them of course help to shed light on the history of the common 
forms. 

2 The most concise statement of the facts, all comments on the historical develop- 
ment being omitted, is given by Hatsidakis, Περὶ τῆς χρήσεως τῶν γραμματικῶν τύπων 
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need not be reviewed here, but must be borne in mind as an essential factor 
in much, though not all, of the widespread analogical leveling which has taken 
place. Most important is the identity in sound of ¢, 7, εἰ, οι, and v, of as 
and ε, of av, ev with ad, ed, or af, εβ, etc., though the resulting leveling is 
often disguised by the customary retention of the etymological spelling, or, 
in some cases, what is falsely believed to be the etymological spelling. 


NOUNS 

Number.—There is no dual. This has been obsolete in the spoken 
language for over two thousand years. 

Cases.—The dative case has gone out of use. The indirect object, in 
the widest sense, is expressed by the genitive (or accusative; see below) or 
by the prepositional phrase εἰς (’s, ve) with the accusative. Thus rod ἔδωκε 
τὸ βιβλίο “‘gave him the book”’ (so regularly with pronouns, unless emphatic 
as ἔδωκε τὸ βιβλίο ᾿ς αὐτόν ‘‘gave the book to him), ἔδωκε τοῦ παιδιοῦ τὸ 
βιβλίο “gave the boy the book” or ἔδωκε τὸ βιβλώ ᾿ς τὸ παιδί. This use 
of the genitive developed out of the possessive genitive, like the correspond- 
ing substitution in Old Persian and elsewhere, for which cf. Delbriick, Vergl. 
Syntax, I, 192ff. Where the accusative! is used (e.g., τὸν ἔδωκε τὸ βιβλίο), 
this is simply an extension of its use as the direct object, the difference 
between direct and indirect object being shown only by the word-order, just 
as in present English, except where a prepositional clause is employed. 

Other uses of the dative and many of the old uses of the genitive are 
replaced by prepositional phrases, all prepositions being followed by the 
accusative, e.g., σκοτώθηκε ἀπὸ τὸν ἀδερφόν του “he was killed by his 
brother,” ἔφυγε ἀπὸ τὸ σπίτι “he fled from the house.’”’ Since there is ἃ 
distinct vocative form only for o-stems, we have generally, much as in 
English, a three-case system which is often further reduced to two by the 
frequent identity of the nominative and accusative forms. 
ἐν τῇ γὙραφικῇ ἡμῶν γλώσσῃ. For each inflectional class are distinguished: (1) ancient 
forms which are wholly obsolete; (2) ancient forms which are still used in.the written 


language; (3) ancient forms which survive in the spoken language; (4) new forms in 
the spoken language. We are concerned here only with the last two categories. 


1 In the singular the use of the accusative is northern, that of the genitive southern, 
but the latter construction tends to become the standard. In the plural, however, 
the accusative forms are practically universal, just as they are also used in real genitive 
constructions. The normal. is, then, rod ἔδωκε but rods ἔδωκε, as also τὸ δικό τον 
“*his’’ but τὸ δικό τοὺς ‘‘their.’’ Some of the statements of Thumb, § 54(b), are 
misleading. He says that ‘‘the Epirote ZaXaxdoras—in contrast to the Epirotes 
Βηλαρᾶς and BaXawpirns—uses the accusative in his tales from Epirus (Tezts, I. ἃ. 1, 2, 
3)."" But these tales show the accusative in the plural, but the genitive in the singular, 
exactly as do the writings of Πάλλης and others whom Thumb cites as using the geni- 
tive. Thus, in the second tale, σοῦ δώκω, τοῦ εἶπε, εἶπε τῆς μάννας του, but τοὺς ἔδωκε, 
τοὺς εἶπε (just as in the possessive construction, in the last line, τὴ γυναῖκα του, but 
τὴ ζωή rovs). The practice of Yuxdpys, whom Thumb also cites among those using 
the accusative, is precisely the same (genitive singular, accusative plural), wherever 
I have consulted his writings. 


~ 
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First declension.—The nominative and accusative plural end in -es, e.g., 
τρεῖς (ἡμέρε. Although frequently written -a:s, owing to a false notion 
of its origin, the ending is -es, taken over from the third declension,! where 
the nominative plural form had come to be used for the accusative in Hel- 
lenistic times (in some dialects much earlier; cf. my Greek Dialects, ὃ 107 .4). 
The earliest examples of transfer to the first declension are ἐχοῦσες = ἐχούσας 
in an Epidaurian inscription of the first century a.p. (JG, IV, 940), and 
ἄλλες, ταῦτες τε ἄλλας, ταύτας in a Rhodian inscription of a not much later 
date (IG, XII, i, 937). Another plural formation, and one of growing 
popularity, is that in -δες, after the analogy of dental stems, e.g., παπᾶς, 
pl. παπάδες, μαθητής, pl. μαθητάδες beside μαθητές (Thumb, §§ 70-79, 88-90). 

In the singular, extensive leveling, beginning in Hellenistic times, has 
removed all vowel variation. Thus γλῶσσα, gen. γλώσσας, not γλώσσης, 
θάλασσα, gen. θάλασσας (note the leveling in accent also); similarly the 
masculines παπᾶς, gen. wara (as even in Attic for words in -as), κλέφτης, 
gen. κλέφτη, not κλέφτου, and so in loan-words like xadés, gen. καφέ. 

The second declension.—This is the one least changed. But the old 
feminines have changed either their gender or declension or been replaced 
by other words (Thumb, ὃ 63.2). Diminutives in -¢ from -ὥν, as παιδί, 
gen. παιδιοῦ, pl. warded, form an important class. 

The third declension.—This has been in large measure merged with the 
first. The starting-point was the accusative singular. From consonant 
stems, forms in -αν, with v added after the analogy of vowel stems, occa- 
sionally appear in the ancient dialects (cf. my Greek Dialects, § 107.1) and 
are very common in the κοινή, e.g., ἄνδραν, παῖδαν, γυναῖκαν, μητέραν (cf. 
especially Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der griech. Sprache, 
pp. 159 ff.). The identity with the accusative of the first declension led 
to new nominatives in -as or -a according to the gender, as πατέρας from 
πατέραν OF μητέρα from μητέραν; and the genitive singular followed suit, 
hence πατέρα, μητέρας. But some masculines show o-stem forms in the 
genitive singular and in the plural. Thus κόρακας, gen. sing. xdpaxov, ace 
sing. κόρακα, nom. pl. xdpaxo, acc. pl. xépaxovs. <A genitive in -ovs also 
occurs, a8 dvdpovs to nom. ἄνδρας, this being a blend of -ov and the old 


1 So first G. Meyer, Bezz. Beitr., I, 230 (cf. alao XIX, 157), who thought the trans- 
fer was specifically induced by the large number of consonant stems which came to 
follow the first declension in the singular (see below). While it is not necessary to 
assume this as a factor, the possibility is not so definitely excluded on chronological 
grounds as is stated by Hatzidakis, Μεσαιωνικά, I, 12. For the earliest sporadic 
occurrences of nominative singular -as or -a in consonant stems (not to mention the 
earlier accusatives in -ay) are nearly enough contemporaneous with those of -es in 
vowel stems to render any decision as to their priority unsafe. Another question is 
whether, as Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, pp. 
156 ff., states, the -es came into the nominative plural of the first declension some 
centuries later than into the accusative, or if, as seems to me more probable, it is only 
accidental that the earliest occurrences are accusatives. 
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-os which is occasionally preserved. Neuters like ὄνομα regularly have 
gen. sing. ὀνομάτου, etc. 

In «-stems the identity of the accusative singular with that of first declen- 
sion feminines in -y, e.g., πράξι(ν) in pronunciation precisely like κόρη(ν), 
led to a complete transfer to the latter type. Hence nom. πράξη, gen. 
πράξης, though the customary spelling is πράξι, gen. πράξις. 

In the article the nom. pl. of is also used for the feminine, e.g., of γλῶσσες. 
Some few examples occur in papyri, 88 of ἄνδρες καὶ of γυναῖκες. But, 
owing to a modern misunderstanding of its origin, the feminine form is 
commonly written ἢ. Cf. especially Psichari, Essais de grammaire historique 
néo-grecque, pp. 34 ff. In the accusative plural feminine, τές (rats) is now 
less common than ris (τής), with vowel assimilated to that of the nomina- 
tive. 

ADJECTIVES 

Besides those of the first and second declension, which are by far the 
most common, several v-stem adjectives have survived, though with 
encroachinent of o-stem forms in many of the cases, and have even drawn 
some original o-stems into this type. Thus not only γλυκύς, βαθύς, βαρύς, 
etc., but also paxpvs, πικρύς, ἐλαφρύς. An especially interesting analogical 
extension is that of -vrepos from γλυκύτερος, etc., to καλύτερος, μεγαλύτερος, 
πρωτύτερος, etc. (commonly spelled -yripos, -erepos, or -repos). There 
is also a periphrastic comparative formed by prefixing πειό “‘more’’ (from 
πλέον.) to the positive, e.g., xd ὄμορφος “more beautiful.” As in English, 
the periphrastic form is preferred when the adjective is polysyllabic or of 
participial origin. The superlative is formed by prefixing the article to the 
comparative, a8 ὁ καλύτερος ‘‘the best.” 


PRONOUNS 
Personal pronouns.—First person ἐγώ, gen. and acc. sing. ἐμένα (con- 
junctive pov, με), based upon the old acc. ἐμέ which under the influence 
of other accusatives was extended first to ἐμέν, then to ἐμέναν"; plural 


1 πλόον gives regularly πλιό whence, with loss of A, #6. So Thumb, δὲ 32, 119, 
who makes no reference to the criticism of Kretschmer, Der heutige lesbische Dialekt, 
pp. 161 ff., 251 ff. Kretechmer believes that +4 cannot come from σπλιό, since λε 
regularly remains as palatalised /, but is borrowed from Italian pit with o taken from 
πλιό; and he finds support for this in the fact that the periphrastic type is especially 
common in the islands which have been most subject to Venetian and Genoese influ- 
ence, while it is lacking in Epirus. But 2:6 is certainly the form used throughout 
almost the whole of the Greek mainland, and the assumption that it is from the 
Italian is far more daring than that of a phonetic loss of \. For, though in most posi- 
tions a change of λε to ¢ is limited to a few dialects (e.g., πουιά = πουλιά, Siphnos), 
there is nothing to disprove that it was more general in the particular combination 
involved here. 

? The first step, leading to ἐμέν (likewise ἐσέν), which occurs as early as the third 
century A.D. and is still in use in some dialects, is parallel to the extension of the 
accusative ending seen in μητέραν, etc., and was inevitable. But the precise source 
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ἐμεῖς, ἐμᾶς (conjunctive pas) with ε instead of η after the analogy of the 
singular ἐγώ, ἐμέα. Second person ἐσύ beside ov, gen. and acc. sing. ἐσένα 
(conjunctive σοῦ, oe), with e after the analogy of ἐγώ, ἐμένα; plural 
ἐσεῖς, ἐσᾶς (conjunctive σεῖς, σᾶς) formed from the singular ἐσύ, etc., in 
place of the old ὑμεῖς which became identical in sound with ἡμεῖς. For the 
third person αὐτός is used, or, when unemphatic, forms of the article. The 
old possessive pronouns are obsolete, their place being taken by the genitive 
of the pronoun, or, when emphatic or predicate, by δικός (from εἰδικός 
‘“‘special”’) and the genitive, e.g., εἶναι τὸ δικό pov “it is mine.’ The 
demonstratives are: αὐτός; τοῦτος from οὗτος, with generalization of rovr- 
which is seen in some of the ancient dialects, also ἐτοῦτος with ἐ from 
ἐκεῖνος; and ἐκεῖνος. 

The old τόσος, which in Attic prose is displaced by τοσοῦτος except 
in certain adverbial phrases, has again in turn driven out the latter? Like- 
wise τοῖος, for which Attic usually has τοιοῦτος, is preserved in τέτοιος 
“such a,” which is a blend of τί and érovos (cf. ἐτοῦτος above) .* 

The interrogative ris is almost obsolete except in the forin ri, which 
may be used with a noun of any gender, e.g., τί dpa εἶναι “what time is it ?”’ 
The regular interrogative with full declension is now ποιός (ποῖος). 

The indefinite ris survives only in certain combinations, as ri-wore 
‘anything, nothing,” κάτι “some,” etc. Its place is taken by κανείς (or 
κανένας), fem. καμμία, which is formed by prefixing κἄν (= καὶ dy) to “‘one.” 


of the second extension, leading to ἐμέναν (ἐσέναν»), which is attested from the twelfth 
century, is not wholly clear, in spite of what is suggested by W. Meyer, Commentatre 
Simon Portius, p. 164, and by Hatsidakis, Μεσαιωνικά, I, 56. According to the 
former, ἐμένα(») was formed after warépa(y), etc.; while the latter thinks it was 
formed in part after other accusatives like τίνα(»), δεῖνα(»), Avdpa(y), yuvaixa(y), 
and in part often the analogy of certain increments common in pronouns, as in éxevord, 
ἐκεινοδά, αὐτονά, etc., ἐκεινονέ, rovroré, etc. But these forms in -a are themselves 
in need of explanation (those in -e are explained as having e detached from a following 
word, especially augmented verb-forms, e.g., τὸν ἐγνώρισα). Or does H. mean to 
suggest by his collocation of éxe:vodd (= ἐκεῖνο δά) with éxecvord, etc., that the 
latter may contain νά ‘‘there’’? 


1The view that the loss of ὑμεῖς was due to its identity in sound with ἡμεῖς is 
criticized by Hatzidakis in his review of W. Meyer, Simon Portius (cf. Μεσαιωνικά, 
II, 467) on the ground that the new formation ἐσεῖς is earlier than the identity of ἡ 
and v. But though σεῖς, which W. Meyer thought not earlier than the twelfth 
century, is now attested in a papyrus of the sixth (Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 191), 
it is also true that confusion between ν and ¢ or ἢ is frequent in papyri of the second 
and third centuries (Dieterich, p. 24). Whatever the date of the complete identity 
οὖν and ἡ (ὦ, it is evident that the resemblance was close enough at an early date to 
be a factor in the preference for the analogical σεῖς. 

?Hence the occasional appearance of τόσος in papyri, noted by Mayser, 
Grammatik der griech. Papyri, p. 309, should occasion no surprise. The restoration of 
τόσος to general use was assisted by the correlatives πόσος and ὅσος, which have held 
their place at all times. 

8 But see now Hatzidakis, Jdg. Forsch., XX XIII, 352 ff. 
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This gave rise to a feeling for an indefinite prefix xay- or xa- (note that the 
feminine is in pronunciation κα-μία), whence were formed κάμποσος ‘‘some- 
what large, rather large,” κάποιος ‘‘somebody, some,’’ κάτι ‘‘some’’ (used 
as an indeclinable adjective), and κάτιτε “something.” The last-named 
forms are used positively, while κανένας and riwore are regularly employed 
with negatives, and, like French pas, point, etc., have absorbed the force 
of the accompanying negative, so that when used alone, as in answer to a 
question, they are themselves negative. Thus κανένας “nobody,” τίποτε 
“nothing,” and likewise ποτέ “‘never,”’ πουθενά ‘‘nowhere.”’ 

καθείς (or καθένας) ‘each one, every one,” fem. καθεμία, also indeclinable 
adjective κάθε (e.g., κάθε βράδυ “every evening’’), is built up from the 
distributive phrase καθ᾽ ἕνα. 

The relative pronoun is now the indeclinable ποῦ, from an earlier ὅπον 
‘“‘where.”” For oblique cases the proper form of the conjunctive pronoun is 
generally added. Thus τὸ was ποῦ ἦρθε “the boy who came,’ but τὸ 
παιδὶ ποῦ τὸν ἔστειλα ‘‘the boy whom I sent.” ' ὅποιος, ὅσος and ore are 
usual as indefinite relatives, e.g., ὅποιος εἶναι ‘whoever it is,’’ ὅσα θέλεις 


φ φ 


‘fas much as you wish,” ὅτι ὥρα θέλεις “whenever you wish.” 


VERBS 


Voices.—Instead of three voices there are now only two. The old 
middle and passive are merged in one, which is in form derived from the 
old passive. That is, where the two voices were differentiated in form, as 
in the aorist, it is the passive form which has survived, e.g., γράφομαι, aorist 
not ἐγραψάμην, but ἐγράφηκα or ἐγράφτηκα (pr from $9), formed by adding 
κα (which spread from active aorists like ἔδωκα) to the stems of ἐγράφην or 
ἐγράφθην. But the meaning is by no means exclusively passive, many of the 
uses of the old middle being retained. Deponents like φοβοῦμαι, ἐφοβήθηκα 
‘fam afraid, was afraid’’ are very numerous, likewise those which denote 
reflexive or reciprocal action, as πλένομαι “wash myself,” γνωρίζουνται “they 
recognize one another.”’ The causative use (ἐδιδαξάμην σε “I had you 
taught’’ Ar.) gives rise to a peculiar idiom, especially common with nega- 
tives, as πιάνεται ‘lets himself be caught,” δέν πιάνεται ‘is not to be caught,”’ 
τὸ κρασὶ δέν πίνεται “the wine is not to be drunk, is not drinkable,” δέν 
τρώγεται ‘is not eatable,” etc. But the ancient use of the middle to denote 
action in one’s own interest, etc., involved such a delicate and often vague 
distinction from the active that it is now almost wholly obsolete.! 

Moods.—The old optative, which in the New Testament was already 
restricted to very narrow limits, has entirely disappeared. The subjunctive 
is used only with conjunctions, especially νά (from iva), with which it has 


1For the use of the voices cf. Thumb, δὲ 175-177, and especially Hatzidakis, 
IF, XXV, 357 ff., and περὶ τῆς χρήσεως τῶν μέσων͵ τῶν μεταβατικὼν καὶ dueraBdrwp 
ῥημάτων ἐν τῇ νέᾳ Ἑλληνικῇ (Athens, 1911). 
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taken the place of the old infinitive and also developed some independent 
uses, a8 deliberative τί va κάνω “what shall I do?” or volitive as va ἰδῶ 
“let me see.” Of the old imperative, the forms of the second person are 
still in use, while the third person is expressed by ds (from ἄφες ‘‘leave’’!) 
with the subjunctive, e.g., ds ἰδῆ, ἃς ἰδοῦν “Ἰοὺ him (them) see’’ (similarly 
ἃς ἰδοῦμε ‘let us see’’). 

The ‘conditional,’ used in the conclusion of unreal conditions, is in 
form a past future, e.g., θὰ ἔγραφε (or ἤθελε γράψει) ‘he would write,” θὰ 
εἶχε γράψει ‘he would have written.” 

There are two participles, a present active, which is indeclinable, as 
γράφοντας, and a perfect passive, with loss of the old reduplication, as ypap- 
μένος. There are no infinitives. 

Tenses.—Of the old tenses the present, imperfect, and aorist are pre- 
served, while the future, perfect, and pluperfect are lost. But there are 
five periphrastic tenses, as follows: 

Future (durative, etc.), θὰ γράφω “1 shall be writing (all day)” or “I 
shall write (regularly).”’ 

Future (aoristic), θὰ γράψω “1 shall write (you a letter).” 

The difference between the two futures is one of ‘‘aspect”’ or kind of 
action. That is, the distinction, which for past time is indicated by the use 
of the imperfect or aorist, is in the modern language extended to future time. 
In form these futures are abbreviated from the phrases θέλω νὰ γράφω, 
θέλεις va γράφῃς, etc., and θέλω va γράψω, etc., and so resemble in origin our 
English “will,” future. The θά arose first in the third singular, where it 
stands for an earlier θενά containing θέξε θέλε. Another type of future, 
once in very common use, is θέλω γράφει (or γράψει), in which γράφει and 
γράψει are from the infinitives γράφειν and γράψειν, the latter a very early 
remodelling of γράψαι after the analogy of the present infinitive. 

Perfect ἔχω γραμμένο or ἔχω γράψει. 

Pluperfect εἶχα γραμμένο or εἶχα γράψει. 

Future Perfect θὰ ἔχω γραμμένο or θὰ ἔχω γράψει. 

The first method of formation is of transparent origin, being parallel to 
that seen in the corresponding compound tenses of English and many other 
modern languages, and has its beginnings in ancient times. But the second 
method, ἔχω γράψει, etc., in which γράψει represents the old aorist infinitive 
just as in the future θέλω γράψει (see above), is of comparatively recent 
date and the result of a complicated development. In the Middle Ages 
phrases like ἔχω γράψει were frequently employed with future force. This 
development of meaning is readily understood and is parallel to that of the 


1 Cf. ἄφες ἴδωμεν, Math. 27:49, etc., and see Moulton, Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment, I, 175. This origin of ἄς, first noted by Koraes, is too evident to be discarded 
in favor of derivation from gave, which has been urged by Jannaris, Historical Greek 
Grammar, § 1916, and is given as an alternative by Thumb, ὃ 194.2. Cf. Hatsidakis, 
Μεσαιωνικά,1, 197,210; Psaltes, Glotéa, III, 87; and Schwyzer, Idg. Anz., XXVIII, 57. 
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Romance future from scribere habeo, etc. But from ‘‘shall write” to “‘have 
written”? there could be no direct transition. The explanation is found 
in the phrase εἶχα γράψει. As ἔχω γράψει was used like θέλω γράψει, 80 εἶχα 
γράψει like ἤθελα γράψει. That is, it had modal force, and may be com- 
pared to the Romance conditional from scribere habebam. Thus γράψειν 
εἶχα καὶ πλειότερον, literally ‘I had more to write’ but meaning simply 
“1 might write more,” va μὴ εἶχα σε γνωρίσει “would that I did not know 
you” or also “would that I had not known you.” From its use as a past 
modal the phrase came in time to be employed where there was no modal 
force, simply as a tense of past time, either perfect or pluperfect. The last 
step was that, owing to the parallelism with εἶχα γραμμένο, εἶχα γράψει 
became restricted to the pluperfect use, and a new perfect, ἔχω γράψει parallel 
to ἔχω γραμμένο, was formed to it. 

Inflection of the present indicative active.—ypadw, γράφεις, γράφει, 
γράφομε (or -ovpe), γράφετε, γράφουν or ypdpovve. The third plural owes 
its form to the interchange of the primary and secondary endings, which 
begins in early times. As -αν beside -ασι in the perfect in the last centuries 
B.C. (ἀπέσταλκαν, etc.), and conversely, some centuries later, -ac. beside -ay 
in the aorist (εἴπασι, etc.), 80 are found forms like γράφουν beside γράφουσι, 
and these ultimately prevailed, except in a few dialects which still preserve 
the old forms in-ovo:. In ypddovve the ε is due to the analogy of the endings 
of the first and second plural. 

The imperfect and the aorist active now have uniform inflection, a 
blend of the two original types. Thus imperfect ἔγραφα, ἔγραφες, ἔγραφε, 
eypdpape,? ἐγράφετε or ἐγράφατε, ἔγραφαν or ἐγράφανε; and aorist ἔγραψα; 
ἔγραψες, etc., in precisely the same way. 

Present indicative passive.—ypadopar (or -ovpar), γράφεσαι, γράφεται, 
γραφόμαστε (or -ούμαστε), γράφεστε, γράφονται. Forms like ypadeou, with 
“σαι after the analogy of τίθεσαι, etc., are already current in Hellenistic 
times. For the ending -μαστε and the ov in γράφουνται, etc., see below 
under the imperfect. 

Imperfect passive.— ἐγράφουμουν, ἐγράφουσουν, ἐγράφουνταν, ἐγραφού- 
μαστε, ἐγραφούσαστε, éypagouvray.2 These forms, οὗ which there are numer- 
ous variants, bear no apparent resemblance to the original, and it is safe to 
say that no other inflectional type has undergone such a wholesale trans- 
formation. While it is clear in general that this has taken place ‘through 
the mutual action of the different persons on one another and by the action 
of the active upon the passive” (Thumb, § 220.2), the question of the precise 
steps in this development offers several unsettled problems.* 

1 The chronological development, with numerous citations, is given by Hatzidakis, 
Sitsungsber. Berl. Akad. (1900), pp. 1088 ff., and Μεσαιωνικά, I, 598 ff. 

2 The augment is commonly omitted when unaccented. 


8 The most easily explained form is the third plural, in which the old -ovro blended 
with the active -ay into -ovray. Forms like ἔρχονταν and also ἐρχόντησαν are those 
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Contract verbs.— Most of the old verbs in -dw and -é» are now inflected 
according to a uniform type, which shows a fusion of forms belonging to 
each of the two classes. Thus the present of ῥωτῶ “ask” (ἐρωτάω) : ῥωτῶ, 
ῥωτᾷς or purdas, ῥωτᾷ or ῥωτάει, ῥωτοῦμε, ῥωτᾶτε, ῥωτοῦν(ε); οὗ φοβοῦμαι 
“‘fear’’ (deponent) : φοβοῦμαι, φοβᾶσαι, φοβᾶται, φοβούμαστε, φοβᾶστε, 
φοβοῦνται. The forms ῥωτάεις and ῥωτάει are not, of course, relics of uncon- 
tracted inflection, but are new formations of ῥωτᾷς and ῥωτᾷ with endings after 
the analogy of γράφεις, γράφει. The imperfect active is ἐρωτοῦσα, épwrovees, 
etc. This is built up from such Hellenistic third plurals as παρεκάλουσαν, 
etc., with -σαν from the o- aorist. 

The verb “To be.”— Present εἶμαι, εἶσαι, εἶναι, εἴμαστε, εἶστε, εἶναι. 


Imperfect ἡμουν(α), ἤσουν(α), ἥταν(ε) or ἥτον(ε), ἥμαστε, ἥσαστε, ἤταν(ε) 
or ἥτονε. Middle forms begin to appear in Hellenistic Greek, as ἤμην, 
ἤμεθα in the New Testament, etc. (cf. also pres. subj. ἦται in a Delphian, 
ἦνται in a Messenian, inscription). The present indicative took on middle 
endings later, and after εἰ of εἰμί had been extended to other forms as εἰμέν 
for earlier ἐσμέν. εἶναι comes from ἔνι (- ἔνεστι), which was used, like 
French zl y a, in the sense of ‘there is,’”’ “there are,” and later as a simple 
copula. The change in the vowels is due to the analogy of εἶμαι, εἶσαι. 


regularly employed, for example, in the Chronicle of Morea. The ov which now 
prevails before all the endings in the imperfect and also in the present ypdgourra: (and 
sometimes γράφουμαι͵ γὙραφούμαστε) is ascribed to the influence of the active γράφουν. 
But a contributory factor certainly, at least in the spread of ov from the third plural, 
was the influence of the contract verbs. Among forms with middle endings the 
strongest contingent of those in most common use is furniskzd by the contract depo- 
nents like φοβοῦμαι, κοιμοῦμαι, λιποῦμαι, θυμοῦμαι, etc.; and they have ov in the imper- 
fect throughout, and in the present in the same three persons which may have ov in 
γράφομαι, e.g., φοβοῦμαι but φοβᾶσαι (cf. Thumb, ὃ 241). 

In the third singular ἐγράφετο became ἐγράφετον with » added after the analogy 
of the active εἶπεν, ἔλεγεν, etc. Such forms begin to appear in late inscriptions 
(Hatsidakis, Kinleitung, p. 111), are regular in mediaeval writings (0.g., ἐγένετον, 
ἔρχετον, edploxeroyv, etc., Chronicle of Morea), and Simon Portius in the seventeenth 
century still gives ἐγράφετον beside ἐγράφουντος How this came to be replaced by 
the third plural form has not been satisfactorily explained (cf. Meyer-Libke, Simon 
Portius, p. 198). I believe the substitution to be subsequent to, and consequent upon, 
the merging of third singular and third plural in the imperfect of the verb ‘'to be,’’ 
for which see below. 

For the first and second singular one starts from ἐγραφόμην and ἐγράφεσο (cf. 
γράφεσαι above). Whence the endings -μουν and -σουνῦ The » is an extension from 
the first and third to the second person. The prevailing opinion seems to be that the 
ov also originated in the first person by phonetic change of the unaccented vowel 
after 4, and was extended to the second person. So Meyer-Libke, Simon Portius, 
Ὁ. 198, Hatsidakis, Einleitung, p. 61. But such a phonetic change is otherwise com- 
paratively rare and locally restricted, and Hatsidakis, Μεσαιωνικά, II, 293, remarks 
that the ending -μοὺυν is the only case in which it is at all general. This leads one to 
consider the possibility that ov arose first in the second singular -co and was extended 
to the first. ov from o (Hatsidakis, Μεσαιωνικά, II, 282 ff.) is more widespread than 
ov from ἡ (ι, v), and one might further think of influence from the side of the pronoun 
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The forms of the third singular and third plural imperfect go back to a 
third singular ἦτο, which became ἦτον (cf. 16, XIV, 1890) with ν added after 
the analogy of active forms, just as in é\éyerov, etc. (above, p. 94). In 
mediaeval writings ἦτον is singular only, the plural being ἦσαν or ἤσασιν; 
e.g., in the Chronicle of Morea regularly, though ἦταν appears occasionally 
in the later MS P. This ἦταν was formed to the singular ἦτον after the 
other plurals in -ay. In the seventeenth century the singular and plural 
were still differentiated. Simon Portius gives sing. ἦτον, pl. ἦταν or ἦσαν, 
and Romanos gives sing. ἦτον, pl. ἦταν. But the fact that the two forms 
differed now only in the unstressed vowel, coupled with the identity of third 
singular and third plural in the present εἶναι, led to the promiscuous use 
of both forms as singular or plural. Finally this reacted on the inflection 
of the regular verbs (above, p. 94). 

Formation of the present stem.—Of the numerous shifts and extensions 
the following may be noted here. All the old ,u- verbs, except the verb 


ἐσύ which in several dialects is σούς Neither point of view, it is true, furnishes an 
adequate explanation, since the ending -σουν is not dialectic, but the one in common 
use everywhere. But admitting that there is a phonetic difficulty with the ov, whether 
one starts from the first or second person, there is ground for believing, in contrast 
to previous discussions, that the second person is the proper point of attack, as the 
one in which ov has the priority. The form σον of 403 a.p. (Migne, LX XIX, 544 B, 
quoted by Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 224) is far earlier than any example of -μουν. 
In the vulgar Greek poems of Prodromos we read: ἐγὼ ἤμην ὑποληπτικὴ καὶ od ἤσουν 
ματζουμάτος (Legrand, Bibliothéque grecque vulgatre, I, 40, 1. 68), and constantly first 
person in -μὴν in the texts, pp. 38-103. Only the text, pp. 102-24, from a MS which 
is full of later forms (cf. Psichari, Essats I, 121 ff.), substitutes ἥμουν or ἤμουνε for 
ἤμην of the corresponding text from a better MS, pp. 101-6. Another poem believed 
to be of twelfth century redaction (Lambros, Collection de romans grecs, 289 ff.) has 
ἤμην, 1. 637 (and constantly), but ἤσουν,]. 639. In the dialect of Carpathus the old 
ending -μὴν is still preserved, but the second person ends in -covy. Thus, from 
Manolaki Καρπαθιακά, ἤμην frequently (e.g., pp. 221, 228, 230, 242, 249, 253 [bis]; 
once, however, ἤμουνα, p. 258, doubtless an encroachment of the common type), 
*xouotpun(y), *rardpevdun(y), etc., but ἤσουν, pp. 250, 252, 256. 

In the first plural -μεθα became -μεσθε after the analogy of the second plural -ecée; 
or rather, since σθ, though commonly retained in the spelling, was pronounced στ, 
became -pecre after -eore. This happened in present and imperfect alike, and at an 
early period. The form -μαστε which now prevails, though -yeore is also heard, must 
have arisen first in the imperfect where it owes its a to the influence of the third plural 
in -αν or better to the collateral forms in -ave or -ασι, e.g., ἐγραφούμαστε after ἐγραφούν»- 
τανε or ἐγραφούντασιν, fuacre after ἤτανε or ἤἥἤσασιν. That is, such vowel leveling is 
most likely to occur where there is parallelism in the number of syllables of the ending. 
Note, for example, that in the chronicle of Morea we have -yay for -μὲν in ἐδιάβημαν 
beside third plural ἐδιάβησαν, similarly ἐτράπημαν, ἐστράφημαν, etc., whenever the 
correspondence was -μεν, -noay, but on the other hand ἐποιήσαμεν beside ἐποίησαν, etc. 

For the second plural the grammarians of the seventeenth century still give ἦσθε, 
ἐγράφεσθε, or ἐγραφοῦσθε. Since then -cacre has come in beside -μαστε, after the 
analogy of the relation between -yovr and -coup in singular, i.e., - μουν : -σουν = -μαστε: 
-sacre. Cf. Meyer-Libke, Simon Portius, p. 199. 
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‘“‘to be’? (and even here no active μὲ- form is preserved), have passed 
over into one of the thematic types or been replaced by unrelated words. 
Thus we have θέτω for τίθημι, δίνω or δίδω for δίδωμι, ἐμπορῶ for δύναμαι, 
etc. 

Presents in -yw have spread very extensively at the expense of various 
others. Thus φέρνω “bring” (φέρω), δένω “bind” (δέω), χύνω “pour” 
(xéw), ἀφήνω “leave” (ἀφίημι), etc.; 30 regularly -wvw for -dw or -ώννυμε; 
as σκοτώνω “slay” (σκοτόω ‘“‘darken”’), διορθώνω “mend,” πληρώνω “pay” 
(wAnpdw “‘fill’”’), στρώνω “spread” (στρώννυμι), Cove “gird” (ζώννυμι), etc. 
In all these last and many of the others -vw is added to the form of the verb- 
stem which appears in the aorist; that is, they are formed anew from the 
aorist, €.g., σκοτώνω from ἐσκότωσα, ἀφήνω from ἄφησα. Presents in -aivw 
have been auginented by numerous new formations, many of these also based 
upon the aorist stem. Thus λαμβάνω is replaced by λαβαίνω (καταλαβαίνω 
“understand ”’), formed from the aorist ἔλαβα (ἔλαβον), and similarly λανθάνω, 
μανθάνω, τυγχάνω by Aabaivw, padaivw, τυχαίνω, and πάσχω (aor. ἔπαθον) by 
wabaivw. Cf. πηγαίνω “go” formed to ὑπῇγα, which is in origin the imperfect 
of ὑπάγω but had coine to be used as an aorist. 


CarL Ὁ. Buck 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Arte ὁ Artifizio nel Dramma Greco. A FRANCESCO GUGLIELMINO. 
Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1912. Pp. xi+301. L. 4. 


The title indicates the author’s point of view and the chief defect of a 
well-written book, intended for the general reader rather than for the pro- 
fessional scholar. It is a study, from that point of view, of the technique 
of Greek tragedy. It is in two parts, the first on the conventions of Greek 
dramatic art and the devices for preserving verisimilitude under those require- 
ments, the second on the ways in which plays are shaped by the desire for 
immediate effect. Another volume is promised, which is to follow the sub- 
ject of the second part farther, and thence proceed to consider other aspects 
of the drama more or less related. 

The point of view seems natural, perhaps; the defect of it may not appear 
at first. Yet the result is unfortunate precisely for the reader who is not 
technically a scholar. Unless he can make the needed corrections, he may 
carry away, instead of a true picture of a great art that differs from ours, a 
picture subtly distorted, and this will tend to confirm some popular prejudices 
that are due simply to lack of knowledge. The author of course intended no 
such result; it is merely inseparable from the method of distinguishing an 
art-form from the details that make up that form, and calling the whole 
form art and essential components artifices. 

Take what is said of the convention that the chorus almost always 
remains on the scene. We see it from a wrong side unless we take the point 
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of view of the Athenian audience. They, regarding the chorus as central 
and vital—still, in a sense, as from the beginning, the chorus of Dionysos 
dancing and singing to the god in his precinct—were accustomed to the con- 
vention, and maintained it. They never fancied that verisimilitude required 
the chorus to enter the palace, and never regarded the excuse for remaining 
as an artifice. τὸ πρέπον, if not τὸ εἰκός, forbade the chorus to withdraw. 
Tacitly to impose our alien convention on the Athenian dramatist is to mis- 
lead rather than to explain. So with some of the appeals to immediate 
effect. It is unfair to the dramatist and his art to forget that he and his 
audience were all Athenians together. Was it flattering his audience, a 
seeking for effect, when Lowell in his Commemoration Ode said what his 
audience felt so deeply in praise of the reunited country for which, in the 
Civil War just ended, those graduates had died? When the Athenian 
dramatist, sharing the Athenian pride in their country’s history or legend, 
makes a character express a common patriotic emotion or belief, we cannot 
properly call that flattery of the audience, or an artifice for effect, even though 
the words were sure to call out rapturous applause. The bit of truth in 
such a view is so partial as to be false. In regard to the Persians, again, 
Guglielmino falls into a similar, though common, mistake. The historical 
element in the play, if by that term we mean strictly historical details, is 
very small, hardly more than a few names and the account of the battle of 
Salamis. The historical events could not be made into the plot of an 
Athenian tragedy without thorough recasting. They were recalled vividly, 
so as to awaken the patriotic pride of the audience, by those names and the 
story of that central event, the recent battle. But these Persians are really 
a creation of the poet’s imagination—Aischylean-Oriental Greeks, foreign 
enough to be very ignorant of Athens, but deeply imbued with the poet’s 
own religion and morality. Questions of historical verisimilitude are here 
out of place. It was the author’s title, the form in which he chose to cast 
his exposition, that drew him, in these and many other details, to look at 
things from an unfortunate angle. If he had set out to write a straight- 
forward Grammar of Athenian Dramatic Art probably most of these matters 
would have fallen into their true relations. 

With this important subtraction, the book is interesting and mostly 
sound, more readable perhaps in the first part than in the second. Occasion- 
ally one must dissent from a reading of a character. One can hardly grant, 
e.g., that Sophokles, in the Azas, has really exhibited the goddess of his 
own city as on a lower moral plane than Odysseus (pp. 72f.). The author 
follows G. Dopheide in finding not a few inconsistences in tragedies of 
Sophokles due to the poet’s aiming at some immediate effect; but the two 
cases cited (pp. 102, 171) reveal no discrepancy. On the other hand Gug- 
lielmino is nearer the truth than most in his understanding of fate in Sophokles 
(p. 210, note). He shows no trace of acquaintance with anything printed 
in the United States. And it is odd to see a paper in the Classical Renew 
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by Professor Macurdy (Grace Harriet) credited to ‘l’Harriet” (p. 62). 
But we can afford to be amused rather than irritated. at such things, and 
may remind ourselves that many of us in this country do not keep up with 
Italian publications as we should. 
THomas Ὁ. GoopELL 
YaLeE UNIVERSITY 


Die Spirhunde des Sophokles. Von U. von WitamMow1Tz-MoELLEN- 
poRFF. Sonderabdruck aus dem XXIX. Bande der neuen 
Jahrbiicher fir das Klassische Alterthum. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. M. 1. 


Professor von Wilamowitz assisted Hunt in the construction of the text 
of the new fragments of Sophocles, and, after waiting for Hunt to publish, 
now gives to the public his own interpretations. 

The tragic fragments he holds to be undoubtedly Sophoclean and refers 
them to a tragedy Eurypylos already divined by Tyrwhitt. The long frag- 
ment descriptive of Priam’s lament for Eurypylos he quotes and interprets 
with observations on the style which are much needed to reconcile us to the 
Sophoclean authorship of some of these lines. When, for instance, Priam 
seems to speak of the dead Eurypylos as τὸν παῖδα τὸν γέροντα τὸν veaviay, 
it is surely reading a great deal into yépovra to interpret it by Aeschylus’ 
γέροντα τὸν νοῦν σάρκα δ᾽ ἡβῶσαν φέρει. The third line νεκρῷ διδόντες οὐδὲν 
ὠφελουμένῳ he rejects as tasteless and obviously spurious. But may it not 
be defended by Iliad xxii. 513: οὐδὲν σοί γ᾽ ὄφελος ἢ In the last four lines 


χρόνον ξενωθεὶς οὐ μακρὸν πολλῶν [δ᾽ ἐτῶν] 
μνήμην παρέξεις τοῖς [λελειμμέν]οις [δορός] 
ὅσ᾽ οὔτε Μέμνων οὗτε Σαΐρπηδών ποτε] 

πὶ ν]θὴη πἰοήσας κἰκίπερ αἰχμ[ ητῶν ἄκροι] 


I would suggest that we place a comma after παρέξεις and construe the 
following dative with πίφ]θη z[oyoas], for which, if space allows, it would 
perhaps be better to substitute πένθη παρασχών (Aeschyl. Persae 322, Σάρ- 
Seow | πένθος παρασχών), reading also, perhaps, οἶπερ for καίπερ. 

The Ἰχνευταὶ Σάτυροι, of which some four hundred lines have been 
rescued, deals with the theme of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. Wilamo- 
witz plausibly reconstructs the plot and quotes and interprets the chorus’ 
quest for the cattle and Cyllene’s teasing speech. From the style he infers 
that the play belongs to the earlier period of Sophocles’ πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον 
manner. He confirms this conclusion by the absence of three speakers and 
of ἀντιλαβή, and the suggestion that Sophocles himself may have played 
the part of Hermes which he would hardly have done except as a youth. 
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The fact that the ixvevraé are most naturally conceived as a pack of 
hounds, and Silenos, who is not explicitly named, as their hunt-master, leads 
to an interesting discussion of the whole vexed question of Satyrs and Silens 
on the Athenian stage, which there is no space to summarize. IJ am pleased 
to see that in Aeschylus fr. 207: τράγος γένειον dpa πενθήσεις σύ ye, 
Professor von Wilamowitz agrees that the nominative cannot be taken as 
vocative. But he tries to “save his goat” by assimilating the construction 
to that of Sophocles fr. 182: ἐρινὸς ἄλλους ἐξερινάζεις λόγῳ: The text of 
this is doubtful. But even if we accept Wilamowitz’ text, surely the point 
of the line lies in the etymologizing pun and teasing repetition of épwds in 
ἐξερινάζεις. There is nothing of this in τράγος γένειον, which, as I tried to 
show in Class. Phil., IV, 433, belongs grammatically and idiomatically in the 
category of rusticus exspectat and κύων ἐπέρησα χαράδρην. 

The latter part of the essay gives Wilamowitz’ present views of the 
origin of the Greek drama. The vaticinations of the English folklorist school 
are rejected in toto (p. 24): ‘‘pettlio principtt und schillernde Mdglichkeiten 
sind tible Surrogate des Beweises.”’ He insists particularly upon their hope- 
less confusion of conjectural prehistoric religion in any part of the world 
with the actual development of the drama in Attica. It is this last which 
we wish to know; and it is this which we must presume Aristotle to have 
known even when he neglects to tell us the details. There remains the 
difficulty of transition from the λέξις γελοῖα and saltatory trochaic 
tetrameter of ‘“‘satyric’”’ tragedy to Aeschylus’ mighty line. Wilamowits 
cuts rather than unties the knot by the personal genius of Aeschylus and an 
eloquent appeal to the mutation theory of evolution in botany and the 
Carlyleian gospel of the great man in history. The footnotes throughout 
this pregnant and suggestive paper teem with ideas which no student of the 
Greek drama can afford to overlook. 


PauL SHORBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Orient und die frithgriechische Kunst. Von FREDERIK POULSEN. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. vi+195, with 196 illustrations 
in the text. M. 12. 


Poulsen’s purpose in this book, as he himself states it (p. 3), is to show 
‘‘how the Greek orientalizing style came into being.”” His method is to 
analyze carefully a large number of works of the ninth, eighth, and seventh 
centuries B.c., especially works of minor art, and by this means to attempt 
to determine the elements of the orientalizing style and to trace them back 
to their origin in Egyptian, Assyrian, Hittite, and Phoenician art. 

Such a book is impossible to criticize in detail in the brief limits of a 
review. The validity of the argument depends, in almost every case, on 
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the cumulative force of a mass of evidence, and this can be seen only by 
reading the book itself. Every reader can select single statements and argu- 
ments that do not seem to him so significant as the author would have us 
believe, but a long list of such points, taken out of their connection, would 
not really affect the validity of the argument as a whole. Under these 
circumstances, the best that a reviewer can do is to state the conclusions and 
the tendencies of the book and hope thus to inspire others to investigate the 
arguments for themselves. This the present reviewer is the more inclined 
to do, because he finds himself so closely in agreement with many of the 
views advanced. 

In general, Poulsen’s attitude toward the question of the origin of the 
orientalizing style may be characterized as eclectic. He holds, clearly, that 
the problem is more complex than it has been thought to be by many critics. 
The Pantonismus which has had so much vogue in recent years has no charms 
for him, and he is especially severe in his strictures on the Pankretismus of 
Loewy’s recent attempt to trace practically all the orientalizing motives of 
early Greek art back to Crete (cf. Jahresh. oest. Inst., XII [1910], 243-304, 
and XIV [1912], 1-34). He does not deny the importance of Ionic and Cretan 
influence, but he does deny that Ionia or Crete was the exclusive (or even 
the most important) intermediary between the east and the west. The 
important intermediaries he finds rather in Cyprus and Rhodes, above all in 
Phoenicia. Indeéd, the most striking feature of the book is the very suc- 
cessful attempt which Poulsen makes to rehabilitate the Phoenicians, whose 
importance it has been the fashion in recent years to minimize. The 
earlier chapters are devoted to a careful and illuminating analysis of the 
famous bronze bowls from Nimrud; the bronze and silver bowls from Cyprus, 
Crete, the Greek mainland, and Italy; the carved ivories from Nimrud 
and elsewhere; the so-called tridacna shells from different sites; and various 
other objects that have been brought into connection with Phoenician 
art. Poulsen argues convincingly for the Phoenician origin of most of these 
objects, and uses them constantly in the later chapters to prove Phoenician 
influence in works found in Greece and Italy. 

The titles of the later chapters and their conclusions are as follows: 
chap. vi, ‘‘The Cretan Shields” (these are close copies by Cretan workmen 
of Phoenician shields, showing almost no originality); vii, ‘Early Rhodian 
Art”’ (it was strongly influenced by Phoenician products, but here we see 
the earliest manifestation of the Greek spirit, transforming the oriental 
models); viii, ‘‘The Ivory Figures from the Artemisium at Ephesus” (they 
show little direct Phoenician influence; they were affected rather by Rhodian 
prototypes and by the art of Asia Minor, which was largely under the influ- 
ence of Hittite art); ix, ‘“‘Oriental Elements in Greek Geometric Art’’ 
(such elements are rare; they were drawn from Phoenician, Cypriote, 
Cretan, and Ionic sources); x, ‘‘ Finds in Italy’’ (here there was little direct 
imitation of Phoenician works; the earlier orientalizing products exhibit 
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principally oriental forms as they were developed in Cyprus, the later show 
ἃ preponderance of Rhodian and Ionic influence); xi, ‘‘The Figures with 
the Etagenperiicke’’ (these figures, in which the hair appears as a wiglike 
mass in horizontal layers, represent a mode of wearing the hair which was 
introduced into Greece from Phoenicia toward the end of the eighth century 
B.c., probably through the mediation of Rhodes); xii, ‘‘The Significance of 
Early Cretan Art (Cretan art in the Dark Ages is Byzantine in character, 
i.e., an art which long preserved the traditions of an earlier and more splendid 
development, and which only rose to new importance when quickened by 
contact with the fresher, more living art of Ionia); xiii, “The Monuments 
and the Homeric Poems” (Helbig was more nearly right than Reichel and 
Drerup in turning to the monuments of the Dark Ages rather than to those 
of the Mycenaean Age for the study of Homeric Realien; in the poems, 
Phoenician influence is paramount in matters of art, and the monuments 
described show closer analogies to post-Mycenaean than to Mycenaean 
works; Homeric armor and Homeric dress, also, are best illustrated by the 
monuments of the post-Mycenaean period; the poems had their origin in 
some region of Asia Minor where oriental influence was strong). 

Such a brief summary may suggest the wide range of Poulsen’s investiga- 
tions. It gives no idea of the wide knowledge and the keen observation 
that he everywhere displays. One is somewhat surprised to find no reference 
in the final chapter to Lang’s theory of the ‘‘moment of culture,” even if it 
were only introduced to be denied all probability. But such omissions are 
rare. In general, Poulsen’s knowledge of recent literature seems no less 
comprehensive than his knowledge of the monuments. 

For the archaeologist the principal value of this work will be found in the 
lists of monuments and the proposed criteria for distinguishing the products 
of different centers. The philologist will probably find the last chapter the 
most interesting. But the book deserves the serious attention of all who 
are interested in the fascinating problem of the origin of Greek civilization. 


GreorGE H. CHAss 
HarRvarRD UNIVERSITY 


Apollonius Rhodius: The Argonautica. With an English Transla- 
tion by R. C. Seaton, M.A. ‘Loeb Classical Library.””’ New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. $1.50. 


Mr. Seaton has rendered the Argonautica into English prose that repro- 
duces very closely the movement of the original. In point of diction he 
strikes a happy mean; the reader’s attention is not arrested by obtrusive 
archaic forms, nor yet is the language wanting in dignity and elevation. 
The translation moves rapidly and carries the reader along easily. While 
it is closely made it has freedom as well, and shows on every page the art of 
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fusing mere words into a true English equivalent. The new translation is 
admirably suited to its purpose of winning readers for Apollonius. 

Turning our attention to the left-hand page of the new volume we find 
a revision of the Oxford text of 1900. The changes in the Greek text are not 
many, but they show care and judgment. The proper name, Ἐριβώτης, 
wherever it occurs, 6. g., i. 71, appears in its correct form, not as Ἔρυβώτης, 
a case where the inferior MS tradition kept something of value. In i. 103, 
κείνην is accepted instead of κοινήν, ἃ case where the better MS tradition 
shows the lesser degree of corruption. There is a goodly array of readings 
that have been set in the text itself, instead of remaining among the prob- 
abilities or possibilities of the critical notes: i. 372, 811, 1099, 1187, 1216; 
ii. 274, and still others. One change that is in the direction of conservatism 
seems open to doubt. In iv. 336 the ἀκτάς of the inferior tradition is shielded 
by the corrupt ἀητάς of Codex Laurentianus, a reading which implies d«rds. 
Schneider’s view that the corruption is at the end of the verse seems more 
probable. His text also makes this passage agree better with 514-16 where 
the Colchians are mentioned as establishing themselves on the mainland. 

A few details of textual correctness deserve attention. Since Apollonius 
regularly lengthens before a mute and liquid it is better to follow L in omit- 
ting ν movable in iv. 986, 1496. In iii. 970 L has ὑπὸ ῥιπῆς, not ὑπαί. 
In ii. 1229 the text should be corrected accordingly. A parallel correction 
is actually made in iv. 1735. Why not follow Brunck in extending the prin- 
ciple to iv. 1159, 1613? In iv. 723 all MSS have ἱδρύθησαν, not ἱδρύνθησαν, 
and on the point involved L supports this form in iv. 532, although not in 
iii. 1269. The form without ν is found in the better MSS of Theocritus 
xiii. 28, and in a papyrus text of the Iliad, iii. 78. I once made a plea, on 
the score of epic usage, for the form Περσεφόνη, as against Φερσεφόνη of the 
MSS in ii. 916 (Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., X XXIII, lx). The correct form of 
this word, so far as concerns the various types of poetry, has since then been 
discussed by Keil, Hermes, XLIII, 536-37, without any reference however 
to the passage in Apollonius. The facts as Keil exhibits them leave us two 
alternatives: either Apollonius believed that a form beginning with ᾧ was 
Homeric, having such a type of Homeric text in mind as is represented by the 
corrections to Ven. A of the Iliad, ix. 457; or, our MS tradition of Apollonius 
has been corrupted by the current Hellenistic form. The latter alternative 
still seems to me more probable. 

As regards the translation: iii. 290 and 1131 are so much alike that one 
wonders why θυμόν of the former passage should not be emended to θυμός. 
iii. 117, “‘ playing for golden dice,” not ‘‘ with,” is almost convincing. But it 
puts an unusual strain upon the verb, as if it were a verb of striving. iii. 
1060, roto γ᾽ ἕκητι is rendered “thereupon.”’ While this is a faint render- 
ing of the Greek, one cannot question its correctness. I hesitate to accept 
Way’s spirited “‘if this be all,’’ because roto would then refer to κῶας, which 
seems harsh. In iv. 741, the aorist infinitive is capable of its ordinary mean- 
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ing and need not be taken as a future. A parallel case, iv. 15, ληθέμεν is 
correctly rendered as a present rather than a future. A vexed passage, iv. 
1487-88, is briefly treated in a footnote. The following is offered as a differ- 
ent approach to the difficulty. (1) The clause introduced by τόφρα is final, 
as in iii. 807. (2) ἐῶν μήλων πέρι is a Homeric reminiscence (Οὐ. xi. 403) 
and relates to an aggressor, striving for a piece of plunder. Therefore this 
prepositional phrase does not go with ἀλεξόμενος. (3) The word-order is 
important: between the subject of the verb and the verb itself are inserted 
the object, Canthus, the fight which he makes, and the purpose of the fight; 
then come further particulars about the subject. The difficulty, then, lies 
in the absence of a participle like the Homeric μαχεούμενον which is needed 
to help out the prepositional phrase. It is at least conceivable that Apol- 
lonius wrote the sentence as it stands and left the prepositional phrase ‘in 
the matter of his sheep’’ unsupported by a participle: ‘‘who in defending 
himself slew you with the cast of a stone, you who strove for his sheep that 
you might bring them to your needy comrades.” In any case, the first part 
of Merkel’s critical note seems to me the more valuable part, where he agrees 
with Schneider in removing the prepositional phrase from the nominative 
participle. 

There are many difficult places where Mr. Seaton’s translation shows 
how he deals with disputed points. It would lead one too far afield to pass 
these in review. Suffice it to say that the translation as a whole is a most 
welcome interpretation of the Argonautica. 


EpwarRp FitcH 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Kleine Schriften, mit einem Bildniss und zwei Tafeln. Von ALBRECHT 
DierTericH. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 14. 


After Albrecht Dieterich’s death in the summer semester of 1908 many 
of his friends and associates expressed the hope that the more important 
of his scattered articles might be brought together and reprinted in available: 
form. The work was undertaken by Richard Winsch, Dieterich’s successor 
in the conduct of the Archit fir Religionswissenschaft, who has given us a stout 
volume as a memorial of his friend. None of Dieterich’s larger works— 
Abrazas (1891), Nekyia (1893), Die Grabschrift des Aberkios (1896), Pulci- 
nella (1897), Eine Mithrasliturgie (1903, 1910*), and Mutter Erde (1905)—is 
here included, and of his numerous contributions to the Realencyclopddie 
only the “‘Aischylos” and the “Euripides” are reprinted, but the thirty 
numbers given display abundantly the interests, enthusiasm, and scholar- 
ship of their author. In date these papers range from that of the opening 
article, “‘ Papyrus Magica, Prolegomena,” which Dieterich developed from his 
doctoral dissertation and published in the Jahrbitcher fiir Klassische Philologie, 
Suppl. Bd. XVI (1888), pp. 749 ff., to the last two articles, ‘‘Der Ritus der 
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verhillten Hinde” and ‘‘Der Untergang der antiken Religion,” which are 
here printed for the first time. Although most of these papers naturally 
deal with ancient religion and folk-lore, yet no less than seven—‘‘ De Hymnis 
Orphicis,” ‘‘Die Zahl der Dramen des Aischylos,’’ ‘‘Uber eine Szene der 
aristophanischen Wolken,” ‘‘ Aischylos,’”’ ‘‘Die Widmungselegie des letzten 
Buches des Properz,’’ “‘ Euripides,’”’ and “‘Die Entstehung der Tragédie”— 
are concerned with literary matters; and one is that warm appreciation of 
Hermann Usener’s services to the study of religion which Dieterich published 
in the Archiv far Religionswissenschaft soon after his master’s death in 1905. 
Whether it was wise to reprint all that is here included is an ungracious 
question, but one that may well be raised, especially with reference to such a 
selection as VIII, ‘‘Uber den Ursprung des Sarapis,’”’ which is a mere sum- 
mary of an address delivered before the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
German philologists and teachers in Dresden in 1897. A number of other 
papers also originated as addresses and have kept the character and style 
of the spoken word. If their author could have prepared such for reprinting, 
he doubtless would have added many notes to show the bases of his state- 
ments and to make clearer his attitude toward the results of his fellow-workers 
in the same field. Wiinsch has done something to supply this lack, but the 
majority of the notes that are not drawn from material left by Dieterich 
refer to Dieterich’s own work. In the case of a philologist of the very first 
rank there is often good reason for republishing his writings in the form in 
which they originally appeared; but Dieterich, in spite of his stimulating 
enthusiasm, his knowledge and insight, had hardly attained to the highest 
position when he was prematurely cut down; furthermore, it was character- 
istic of the man that his writings more often present suggestions and new 
points of view than offer complete treatment of his themes, carefully worked 
out in detail and supported by all the evidence. To recognize this fact is not 
to belittle Dieterich’s work. Insight and the power to inspire others are 
rarer than the ability to work through in painstaking and plodding fashion a 
set task; and Dieterich showed in his earliest publications that he could 
employ all the arts of the minute and painstaking philologist and present a 
documented treatment with the best. 

It is unnecessary here to sit again in judgment on the greater part of the 
book, for scholars have already given their praise or registered their dissent 
as the several articles have appeared. It will be better to speak briefly of 
the last two articles which are now printed for the first time, ‘Der Ritus der 
verhillten Hinde” and ‘“‘ Der Untergang der antiken Religion.’”?’ The former 
has as its starting-point a fragmentary statue in the Capitoline Museum 
(Helbig, 11, 405) which represents a person carrying a vase in covered hands, 
as if to protect the sacred object from profane touch; with this statue 
Dieterich compares a long series of Christian monuments, beginning with the 
fourth century and running down to the early Renaissance, in which persons 
are represented as receiving, offering, or holding with covered hands some 
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sacred object, e. g., the roll of the New Law, the martyr’s crown, the keys 
of heaven, etc. Furthermore, this custom has lasted down to the present 
day in the ritual of the Catholic church, for the priest’s hands are sometimes 
covered with a cloth before the elevation of the Host, monks on approaching 
the altar often conceal their hands in their robes, and a cardinal receives his 
hat from the Pope with covered hands. A similar practice was introduced 
by Diocletian into his court ceremonial and was continued at Byzantium, 
as stated by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus (De caerimoniis aulae Byzan- 
tinae, II, 21 and 28, Bonn). But the practice is much older, as literary and 
monumental evidence shows. Dieterich comes to the conclusion that the 
custom, originally Persian, was made known to the West by the campaigns 
of Alexander the Great, was taken into the ritual of Isis, as is seen in the 
well-known relief in the Palazzo Mattei, and gradually spread over the Roman 
world. Wiinsch notes, however, that the custom was also native to the 
Roman worship of Fides. In spite of the fact that the last part of this 
study was not found among Dieterich’s manuscripts and had to be reprinted 
from the summary in the report of the Second International Congress for 
the History of Religion held at Basle in 1905, the study is one of the best 
in the volume. It illustrates Dieterich’s habit of looking at all questions 
from the historical point of view, without which he rightly held all attempts 
at interpretation are futile, and in spite of its incompleteness, it likewise 
shows how illuminating such studies may be made. 

The final article, ‘‘Der Untergang der antiken Religion,’’ deals with a 
subject which Dieterich treated several times in university and public lectures. 
The introduction and the first part are reproduced verbatim from his manu- 
script; Parts II-V had to be reconstructed from the notebooks of his pupils. 
But even so it is well that the paper has been reprinted, for, in spite of the 
summary form in which it inevitably now appears, it represents in outline 
Dieterich’s views on the subject with which he was most occupied. His 
conception of his problem is best stated in his own words: ‘“ Den Untergang 
einer Religion darzustellen heisst in Wirklichkeit nichts anderes als die 
Geschichte dieser Religion darzustellen.” That is, he conceived of religion 
as a living thing, which like every organism has from its birth the elements 
of decay as well as of growth within itself, and which is subject to modification 
by its environment. He divided his theme into five chapters: (i) ‘‘ Die 
Revolution von oben’’; (ii) ‘‘ Die Revolution von unten’’; (iii) ‘‘ Die Revolu- 
tion von aussen’”’; (iv) “ Die religiédse Erregung der Massen’’; and (v) ‘‘ Der 
Kampf zwischen der antiken Religion und dem Christentum. Die letzten 
Kompromisse.”’ The course of his thought is somewhat as follows. The 
commonly accepted beliefs and practices of the Greeks were threatened from 
above by the development of rationalism and skepticism among the educated 
classes. The whole course of philosophic thinking from Xenophanes on 
meant disaster to the older views. No less fatal was the use of allegory to 
which many resorted, notably the Stoics, in their attempts to square their 
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positions with the common beliefs. While these influences were operating 
from above, a faith in immortality and a longing after a happy life beyond 
the grave, which found their expression in the religion of Dionysus and in 
the various mysteries, made their way upward from the lower classes of 
society. These two elements Dieterich regards as the chief factors in the 
destruction of genuine Greek religion. From without the classic world came, 
in the Alexandrian and Roman periods, many gods, Isis and Osiris, the 
Baalim and their consorts, the Great Mother and Attis, Mithras, and the 
rest, whose religions likewise made life after death the chief concern of man. 
The syncretism of the day also threatened the old polytheism almost as 
much as did the monotheistic tendencies of philosophers. In longing for 
relief from their present distress and for assurance of future happiness, the 
masses turned feverishly to every new means offered; the resort to magic and 
to all kinds of superstition was common in every class of society from the 
lowest to the emperors themselves. The hope of a savior, of some man 
who would restore peace and happiness among men, was widespread. 

Christianity was made known to the Hellenistic world by Paul, and first 
came into conflict with paganism at Rome; it soon made its way into the 
higher classes of society and did not suffer a systematic persecution until 
that of Decius in 250 a.p. The history of the hundred years from the end 
of the third century to the close of the fourth exhibits three phases of the 
struggle which are connected with three emperors, Diocletian, Constantine, 
and Julian. Under the first of these an attempt was made to uproot Chris- 
tianity absolutely, but this was an impossible task, so well established was 
the Christian sect; under Constantine, Christianity gained the freedom 
enjoyed by other religions; and after Julian’s gallant effort to regenerate 
paganism as a solar monotheism was cut short by his death, Christianity 
was left victorious. By the end of the century it had obtained its definite 
triumph under Theodosius. The pagan temples were closed or destroyed, yet 
the victory of Christianity was accompanied by many compromises which 
brought into the triumphant religion much from the old. To quote Diete- 
rich’s words again: ‘‘Solange ein Volk lebt, sind seine Gétter unsterblich. 
Der alte Polytheismus sass tief in den Seelen der Menschen und war nicht 
ohne einen Vernichtungskampf, den man scheute, auszurotten. Aber er 
besass auch die Fahighkeit, sich in neue Formen zu fiigen.... . So ist 
denn der Untergang der antiken Religion zugleich die Genesis des Christen- 
tums, unserer eigenen Religion geworden, und dadurch, dass das Christentum 
Teile des Alten in sich aufgenommen hat, ist auch auf diesem Gebiet unsere 
Zeit die Erbin der Antike geworden.”’ 

There are many questions and objections which rise to one’s mind as he 
reads this final article. For example, we should like to know what Dieterich 
meant by ‘‘genuine Greek religion.”’ Hardly the religion seen in the Homeric 
poems, although he seems at one time to imply this. Again we would 
ask if it is necessarily true that the mysteries had their origin in the worship 
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of Hades and gods of the lower world alone; and we should like to hear what 
were the reasons for the victory of Christianity. On this last point Dieterich 
does not touch. But after all it would be ungracious to raise such questions, 
considering the conditions under which this article was printed. It is a more 
just and agreeable thing to express appreciation of the historical grasp and 
insight which the paper displays. They were indeed fortunate who heard 
the lectures and could enjoy Dieterich’s persuasive enthusiasm. 

The volume has as frontispiece an excellent portrait of Dieterich in his 
library, and as introduction Wiinsch has reprinted with slight changes his 
biographical notice which first appeared in the Jahresbericht for 1910. 


Currrorp H. Moore 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


RECENT LOEB LIBRARY VOLUMES 


Cicero, Letters to Atticus. With an English Translation by E. O. 
WInsTEDT, M.A., in three volumes. Vols. I and II. Pp. 
ix +496 and xi+439. | 


Catullus, Tibullus, and Pervigilium Venerts. With Translations by 
FRANCIS WARRE Cornish, M.A., J. P. PostGatTe and J. W. 
MackaiL. Pp. xi+376. 


The Greek Bucolic Poets. With an English Translation by J. M. 
EpMONDs. Pp. xxvui+527. New York: Macmillan, 1912-13. 


Mr. Winstedt’s translation presents the correspondence of Cicero up to 
September, 47, when the orator is at Brundisium, awaiting his fate at Caesar’s 
hands. Nothing could be more clear, straightforward, and easy than the 
English of this rendering; it may be read almost without consciousness of 
the fact that it is translation. If there is ground at all for dissatisfaction, 
it is that the fulness of Ciceronian thought and the sweep of the Ciceronian 
phrase have been somewhat sacrificed to the ideal of English style—the 
latter, of course, inevitably —and that Mr. Winstedt’s rendering lacks the 
variety of Cicero. The following passage will illustrate the character of his 
translation: 

O suaves epistulas tuas uno tempore mihi datas duas! Quibus εὐαγγέλια 
quae reddam, nescio; deberi quidem plane fateor. Sed vide σνγκύρημα. Emer- 
seram commodum ex Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabernas ipsis Cerealibus, cum 
in me incurrit Roma veniens Curio meus. Ibidem ilico puer abs te cum epistulis. 
Ille ex me, nihilne audissem novi. Ego negare. ‘ Publius,” inquit, ‘tribunatum 
pi. petit.” ‘Quid ais ?”’— 

Fancy two such delightful letters of yours being delivered at one and the same 
time! I don’t know how to pay you back for your good news, though I candidly 
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confess my debt. Here’s a coincidence. I had just taken the turn off the road 
to Antium on to the Appian Way at the Three Taverns on the very day of the 
Cerealia, when my friend Curio met me, fresh from Rome: and at the very same 
moment your man with a letter. Curio inquired whether I hadn’t heard the news. 
‘“‘No,” said I. ‘‘ Publius is standing for the tribuneship,” says he. ‘You don’t 
say so!” . 

Mr. Cornish deserves the sympathy of all men, as well as the thanks of 
those who may have wanted to see Catullus in unmetrical English. No 
more difficult service could possibly be assigned a translator. Most of the 
poems which have given Catullus his fame are almost, if not quite, trivial 
when dissolved into prose; and the case is all the worse because a content 
of that character hardly warrants rhythmical prose. The accuracy of inter- 
pretation and precision of rendering which are Mr. Cornish’s virtues are 
employed on poems like these little to either their or his own advantage. 
In the poems whose excellence depends less upon form, one feels, in the other- 
wise faultless rendering, a slight lack of poetic flavor, and would like a little 
more rhythm in the language: 


Nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 
qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
ultimi flos, praeter eunte postquam 
tactus aratrost.— 
And let her not look to find my love, as before; my love, which by her fault 
has dropped, like a flower on the meadow’s edge, when it has been touched by the 
plough passing by. 


Mr. Postgate is more fortunate in his author. In Tibullus there is 
uniformity in both matter and form, and the entire content admits of rhyth- 
mical English and poetic color. Mr. Postgate’s English is a delight. It 
exemplifies in high degree the virtues of the British ideal of style; it is 
full of nerve and sinew, firm, and trained down—to use an athletic phrase. 
If it has any fault, it is that of too much training down. In the effort to 
avoid too much suppleness and grace, it approaches hardness and rigidity. 
In the translation of Tibullus, as in Mr. Winstedt’s Cicero, rhythm and ful- 
ness are sometimes sacrificed to brevity and conciseness. Is ‘‘a small skiff 
plied across the shallows “enough for 

ire solebat 
exiguus pulsa per vada linter aqua? 


and does the character of content and sound in 
nunc levis est tractanda venus, dum frangere postes 
non pudet et rixas inseruisse iuvat 


justify, in the midst of a smooth-flowing passage, so harsh and prosaic a 
sentence as “ΝΟΥ͂ let gay love be my pursuit when it is no shame to break 
a door down or to plunge into a brawl”’? 
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But these things are at most slight cause for dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Postgate’s rendering of this most charming singer of a charming land is seen 
to advantage in the following: 

Agricola adsiduo primum satiatus aratro 
cantavit certo rustica verba pede, 
et satur arenti primum est modulatus avena 
carmen, ut ornatos diceret ante deos; 
agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche, rubenti 
| primus inexperta duxit ab arte choros.— 

Then first the countryman, sated with ploughing without cease, sang rustic 
words in time and tune; and, full of meat, first composed a song on the dry oat- 
pipes to chaunt before the gods that his hands had dressed. And, Bacchus, it 
was ἃ countryman that first dyed his skin with red vermilion and wound through 
the dance with unpractised art. 


The Pervigilium Veneris masquerades in Mr. Mackail’s translation as 
The Eve of St. Venus. The title is a success in so far as its romanticism 
accords with the romantic quality of the poem; but there is confusion in its 
suggestion of Christianity. The untranslatable first line, too, is still untrans- 
lated, in spite of Mr. Mackail’s valiant effort. Cras amet qui numquam 
amavit quique amavit cras amet is perfectly clear, and ‘To-morrow shall be 
love for the loveless, and for the lover to-morrow shall be love’’ is full of 
ambiguities. Too bad; for it reproduces admirably the Latin order and the 
Latin vowel and consonantal repetition, if not the Latin rhythm and sonor- 
ousness. For the rest, the translation brings out beautifully the wealth of 
warm color and sparkling light and rustling verdure and musical notes and 
human passion that make the poem almost a riot of the imagination: 

Cras amorum copulatrix inter umbras arborum 

implicat casas virentes de flagello myrteo: 

cras canoris feriatos ducit in silvis choros; 

cras Dione iura dicit fulta sublimi throno. 

cras amet qui numquam amavit quique amavit cras amet.— 

To-morrow the marriage-maker of the loves amid shadows of trees weaves 
her verdurous bowers of myrtle-spray; to-morrow she leads her bands on festival 
in the singing forests: to-morrow Dione declares her laws high enthroned aloft. 

To-morrow shall be love for the loveless, and for the lover to-morrow shall be 
love. , 

The translation has the same elusive character as the original; the 
reader hardly understands, and really doesn’t care to understand, perfectly. 
The Perngilium is like one of those songs or poems we know and use all our 
lives without really understanding all they mean, content with the charm 
of rhythm and the stirrings of the spirit which are all the more effective 
because never quite defined. 


Mr. Edmonds, in his translation of the Greek bucolic poets, may be said 
to have been very successful in his aim: ‘‘to translate not so much the words 
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as their meaning, to observe not merely the obvious English idioms of syntax, 
but the more evasive but equally important ones of stress, word-order, and 
balance, and to create an atmosphere of association in some sense akin to 
the atmosphere of the original.’”’ The songs of the shepherd he throws into 
English ballad-meter, and for the main body of the poem uses archaic prose. 
If the archaisms are rather frequent and sometimes too unfamiliar, and the 
ballad-meter sometimes a trifle heavy and strained, and this impression 
somewhat deepened by the unavoidable heavy page, it is not to say that we 
have not here a charming Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus: 


Now for that cup a ferryman of Calymnus had a goat and a gallant great 
cheese-loaf of me, and never yet hath it touched my lip; it still lies unhanselled 
by. Yet right welcome to it art thou, if like a good fellow thou’lt sing me that 
pleasing and delightful song. Nay, not so; I am in right earnest. To’t, good 
friend; sure thou wilt not be hoarding that song against thou be’st come where 
all’s forgot? 

THyYRSIS (sings) 


Country-song, sing country-song, sweet Muses. 
’Tis Thyrsis sings, of Etna, and a rare sweet voice hath he. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when Daphnis pined? ye Nymphs, O where were ye? 
Was it Peneius’ pretty vale, or Pindus’ glens? ’twas never 
Andpus’ flood nor Etna’s pike nor Acis’ holy river. 


We feel like saying a word in appreciation of the translator’s work. 
Not that the translators of these volumes need an apologist, for their 
work has been beautifully done; but because the reader will enjoy both 
original and translation more if he has due comprehension of the difficulties 
of the translator’s task. The average mind probably conceives of transla- 
tion as more or less mechanical, or, at least, immeasurably below creation. 
As a matter of fact, translation is a fine art, and requires no mean degree of 
inspiration. 

What is a good translation? Not a difficult question to answer; nearly 
everyone will agree that there are two factors—one, good English; the other, 
faithful rendering. 

And perhaps there will be as little difficulty in agreeing that good Eng- 
lish means intelligible, grammatical, appropriate language which displays 
no offensive structural mark of its origin, and which, whether in dialect, 
pure idiom, or in archaic or poetic idiom, would easily be understood without 
reference to the words which it translates. 

But what is meant by faithful rendering? ‘The innocent term covers 
a multitude of requirements. We want, first, all the thought of all the 
original—all its intellectual content to the slightest shade of meaning. 
We want more; we want all the emotional content—humor, the 
passions, intensity. We want not only content, but form. We want verse 
translation of verse, or, at least, rhythmical prose. We want in translation 
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as much as possible of the style of the prose original. Whether it has the 
swing and rhythm of Cicero, or the studied abruptness of Tacitus, or the 
kaleidoscopic variety of Apuleius, we want some suggestion of these qualities 
in the translation. If possible, we want the thought of the original in the 
order of its thinking by the ancient author, and that means more or less 
in the order of his words. We want as many as possible of his figures, of 
form as well as of content—not only simile and metaphor, but alliteration, 
assonance, contrasts, balances. 

And the attempt to meet these requirements of the ideal, no one who has 
ever made it needs to be told, is bound to lead to countless contradictions, 
and to end in despairing choice between evils. The better the reader of the 
Loeb Classics appreciates this, the more he will enjoy them; for he will be 
the more conscious that he has before him two works of art instead of one, and 
will enjoy, not only the inspiration of the original, but the inspiration of the 
translation. Shall we translate all of the intellectual content of Cicero? 
If we do, the subtle differences between those pairs of words with only 
apparently identical meaning, so frequent in Cicero, will bring a deluge of 
words that will overwhelm the modern stylistic ideal. Shall we try to imitate 
his rhythm? With the aim ever so little in mind, we shall soon be sacrificing 
English to rhythm. Shall we employ the ancient meters? Wehave agreed - 
not to. Shall we use verse at all? The Loeb editors have concluded that 
it is better not to attempt it. Even good metrical translation must often 
slight or alter the content of the original. If we use rhythmical prose, that, 
too, has its difficulties, and they are hardly less than those of verse. There 
is the difficulty of avoiding actual verse in the midst of the prose. There is 
the difficulty of being rhythmic throughout. The sense requires a certain 
word, and no other, and the word is as ugly and cacophonous as these words 
that describe it; choose another word, you injure the sense; choose a 
longer expression, and the original’s conciseness is gone. There is no way 
out; you must sacrifice either sense or sound, and be happy if it is not 
both. There is the difficulty of being rhythmical in a way the reader will 
understand; for there are no rules for prose rhythm, and the reader’s ear may 
be different from yours, or he may have no sense at all of rhythm in prose, and 
then your virtue will be vice to him. And again, shall we follow as much as 
possible the Latin order, sometimes even at the expense of natural English ? 
Shall we translate rura cano rurisque deos, with Mr. Postgate, “1 
sing the country and the country’s gods,’”’ or ‘‘the country I sing, and the 
country’s gods”? In dites despiciam despiciamque famem shall we try to 
translate alliteration and assonance and chiasmus, or render it simply, with 
Mr. Posigate, “I will look down on hunger as I look down on wealth’’? 
And yet not so simply. Let anyone who is not satisfied with this rendering 
attempt to better it. And how far shall we allow ourselves to depart from 
the letter in the attempt to translate the spirit? Shall we say, with 
Mr. Edmonds, ‘‘don’t holloa till you are out of the wood,” when the original 
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has ‘‘do not boast till you see yourenemy dead”? And if we do, shall we bur- 
den the page with a footnote in explanation of our daring? Shall we render 
Catullus xxvi, with Mr. Cornish: 


Furius, my little farm stands exposed not to the blasts of Auster nor Favonius 
nor fierce Boreas or Apheliotes, but to a call of fifteen thousand two hundred 
sesterces. A wind that brings horror and pestilence! 


_ or allow ourselves at least a measure of William Ellery Leonard’s freedom ? 


Your country house is not exposed 
To any blustering gale— 

But, since your mortgagees foreclosed, 
It’s now exposed for sale: 

And this exposure, none can doubt, 

Is likely, friend, to freeze you out. 


And finally there is the difficulty—for the American —of avoiding words 
and phrases whose meaning and flavor in England are not the same as in his 
own land. 

Such are a few of the difficulties in which the translator finds himself 
entangled. His work is a continual series of oscillations between offense 
against his own tongue and disloyalty to the ancient. He can fix upon no 
policy, except in a very general way; the individual difficulty has to be 
settled by itself when he meets it, and settled differently under different 
circumstances. There is really only one detail of policy which he can make 
constant, and that is to let taste be the arbiter of rival claims. If he has 
that priceless quality, he is comparatively safe, at least before an audience 
that shares its possession. If not— 


In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte. 
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THE FORM OF THE EARLY ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN 
HOUSE! 


By Maraaret C. Warres 


Most recent writers agree in their opinions as to the antiquity 
of what Vitruvius calls the “Tuscan atrium.” This type, the one 
most common at Pompeii, Vitruvius says was roofed by placing 
beams across the width of the room above the ends of the impluvium, 
laying cross-beams upon these, and connecting the corners of the 
rectangle thus formed with the corners of the wall by other timbers 
laid diagonally.2. This is generally regarded as the oldest type of 
atrium, probably derived from the East by the Etruscans them- 
selves and early introduced by them into Rome.’ Some authorities, 


1 This article was written at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
- and owes much to the encouragement and counsel of the director, Professor J. B. 
Carter, and Assistant Professor A. W. Van Buren. 


? Vitruv. vi. 3. 1: ‘‘Tuscanica sunt in quibus trabes in atrii latitudine traiectae 
habeant interpensiva et collicias ab angulis parietum ad angulos tignorum inter- 
currentes, item asseribus stillicidiorum in medium compluvium deiectis.'’ Cf. also 
Varro L.L. v. 161: ‘‘Tuscanicum (cavum aedium) dictum a Tuscis, posteaquam 
illorum cavum aedium simulare coeperunt.’’ 


8 To show the prevailing view, it may be useful to quote a few examples. Stuart 
Jones in his Companion to Roman History (1912), 159, says: ‘Vitruvius describes 
five types of atria, .... and as that which appears to be the earliest in date and is 
the most usual at Pompeii is called by him a. Tuscanicum, we may assume that it owes 
its origin to the Etruscan architects.”’ 

German authorities are more explicit. Cf. F. Marx, ‘Die Entwicklung d. 
rémischen Hauses,’”’ N. Jahrb., XII (1909), 548 ff.: ‘‘Die Romer haben... . das 
Atrium von den Etruskern in der Kénigszeit tbernommen.... . Oben in den 
engen Bergstédten der etruskischen Kdnigssitze ist das Atrium entstanden und 
(CuassIcaL Pario.oey IX, April, 1914] 113 
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however, among them Frothingham in Roman Cities (1910), 118 ff., 
and the writers in Daremberg and Saglio, s.vv. ‘‘cavum aedium,”’ 
‘‘domus,’’ and “tectum,” consider the afrium testudinatum, that is, 
the type with no aperture in the roof, as the earliest form, from which 
developed first the atrium displuviatum, in which the roof sloped 
away from the central opening and the rainwater was conducted 
by gutters to the street, and then the atrium tuscanicum. With 
this latter view I agree, and I hope in the present article to trace the 
development from the simpler to the more complicated form of house 
and to establish the existence of a transition-form between the 
atrium testudinatum and subsequent varieties. 


I 


For the earliest type of Italic house, one must, as has long been 
recognized, turn to the hut-urns, found all over Etruria and Latium. 
They may be round, oval, or more rarely quadrilateral; they contain 
only one room; they sometimes have windows, real or simulated, 
on the side-walls; and over the door, for the escape of smoke, there 
is 8. small round opening, often closed with a disk,' evidently the 
translation into terra-cotta of a sort of wooden shutter. A corre- 
sponding opening appears at the opposite end of the ridge-pole. 
The roof is sometimes rounded in exactly the shape of a testudo,? 
and sometimes rises in a pyramidal shape® which recalls Varro’s 
description of the atrium, or cavum aedium, testudinatum.* Such a 


trigt deutlich das Zeichen seiner Entetehung aus beengten Wohnverhi&ltnissen.... . 
Nur das Atrium Tuscanicum genannte Haus verdient die Benennung als Atrium." 

The latest theory derives the Tuscan atrium from the East; cf. Pfuhl in N. 
Jahrb. (1911), 173%: ‘‘Das griechische Peristyl wie das etruskisch-rémische Atrium 
sind alt-kretisch.’’ See also Pernice, Finlettung in die Altertumswissenschaft (Ed. 
1912), II, 25: ‘‘Die Form selbst [i.e., of the atrium Tuscanicum] scheint von den 
Etruskern entlehnt su sein, jedoch ist es schwer su sagen wie diese Verinderung ent- 
standen ist. Die Offnung des Daches erscheint, nAmlich, als eine so eigenartige 
radikale Veranderung, dass man sich schwer su der Annahme einer Entwicklung vom 
geschlossenen sum gedffneten Dach entschliesst ..... Die Etrusker werden den 
neuen Haustypus aus ihrer friheren Heimat mitgebracht haben.”’ 

1 Montelius, La civilisation primitive en Italie, Italie Centrale, Pl. 175, No. 14; 
Altmann, Die Italischen Rundbauten (1906), 14. 

3 Montelius, op. cit., No. 15. 

* Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. ‘‘tectum,”’ Fig. 6769. 

‘L.L. v. 161: ‘‘Cavum aedium dictum qui locus tectus intra parietes relinque- 
batur patulus, qui esset ad communem omnium usum. In hoc locus ai nullus relictus 
erat, sub divo qui esset, dicebatur Testudo ab testudinis similitudine, ut est in praetorio 
et oastris.”’ 
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house contained, of course, nothing but a common living-room, and 
it is at once obvious that in such restricted space no large opening 
in the roof over the central hearth could have been tolerated.! In 
fact the smoke-holes were, as I have remarked, uniformly placed 
at the ends of the ridge-pole. 

A more developed and often complicated dwelling is imitated in 
the Etruscan chamber-tombs, and the question immediately arises 
whether atria with apertures in the roofs are represented here. 
One may object that such structures as the chamber-tombs, which 
are in the large majority of cases subterranean, would naturally be 
devoid of roof-openings. This objection, however, rests upon 8 
misconception. The tombs were not dwellings, they imitated dwell- 
ings, and upon the closeness of the imitation the happiness of the 
dead was probably in large measure thought to depend. If, then, 
the main room of a dwelling-house had an opening in the center of 
the roof, and if the roof itself was shaped like that of a displuviate 
or of a Tuscan atrium, we should expect to find, not necessarily 
actual openings, but more likely simulated openings in the roofs 
of the chamber-tombs. The principle leading to the adoption of 
simulated apertures in the roof would be the same as that which is 
responsible for the false windows on the side-walls of the hut-urns, 
for the false doors of the Grotta delle Camere finte* at Corneto, and 
for the sham armor of the Regulini-Galassi tomb.® In fact there 
are, as we shall see, innumerable cases where much ingenuity and 
labor were expended to make the roof of the tomb an exact imitation 
of the timbered ceiling of a house. 

Another more cogent objection urges the conservatism of 
religion, which would make it quite natural that the architecture of 
the tomb should lag far behind that of the house. To form a con- 
ception of early dwellings, however, we have almost no guides but 
those furnished by religious usage, namely, urns and tombs; for in 

_~ the very few cases where foundations of actual Etruscan houses 


1 One may query whether it would not have been possible to use a sort of movable 
curtain or wooden shutter to close an opening in the roof, just as the smoke-hole 
could be closed. If such an arrangement had ever come into general use, however, 
the name for this central opening would surely never have been tmpluvium. Yet 
such is the term in a passage relating to very early religious usage. See p. 125. 

2 Dennis, Cittes and Cemeteries of Etruria, I, 364. 

3 Ibid., 267 f. ᾿ 
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are left to us, it is almost impossible to establish from them con- 
clusions as to the shape of the roof. Religion, too, may at least 
be reliable as a relative guide. It may help us to discover which 
of two styles is probably the earlier, and if in the vast majority 
of tombs and urns we find this earlier type persisting, only occa- 
‘sionally dispossessed by a later development, we shall be warranted 
in assuming a proportionate, though not an equal, slowness of evo- 
lution in the dwelling-house. 

Moreover, there is one instance which shows that, at least occa- 
sionally, tombs were constructed in the same way as contemporary 
houses. The houses, namely, of Monte Sant’ Angelo in the Faliscan 
territory show rectangular foundations, but, apparently, a type of roof 
like that of the round hut. At the same time, tombs in this district, 
apparently contemporary with the houses, have a similar foundation 
and a similar style of roofing... An urn from Corneto mentioned 
in Notizie degli Scavt (1881), 353 (cf. Pl. V, 12 and 13), and a tomb 
of Vetulonia’® display the same peculiarity. From these facts, we 
may perhaps infer that roof-construction both in house and in tomb 
tended to be conservative. 


It 


The simplest type of atrium in a rectangular chamber-tomb had, 
therefore, under the influence of the hut, a rounded tortoise-shell? 


1 Monuments Anticht det Lincet, IV (1894), 89 ff. on Tomb VIII: ‘Si entrava in 
una camera a pianta trapezoidale. .... Degno di molta considerasione ἃ stato per 
noi cid che abbiamo notato nell’ imposta della volta. Questa non termina come nelle 
tombe a camera con intagli nel masso che imitino il soffito di una casa quadrata; ma, 
come apparisce dalla parte del tufo che non ὃ franato nelle pareti di fondo, ὁ dal 
poco che ne resta nella parete dell’ entrata, imita l’interno della copertura di una . 
capanna. .... Ora questa maniera di copertura ὃ in armonia con un altro dato di 
fatto, da noi studiato nelle tracce che si son conservate delle nuove abitaszioni sulle 
pendici prossime. Abbiamo quivi riconosciuti segni dai quali si deduce che se la nuova 
casa fu fatta ad imitazione del costume greco [i.e., rectangular], con moltissima proba- 
bilita all’impianto non corrispose lo stilo della copertura. I canaletti incassati nella 
roccia, per deviare le acque piovane dall’ interno, provano che il tetto fu compiuto col 
sistema primitivo, cioé nel modo con cui formavasi il tetto delle capanne. Che la 
nostra tomba appartenga al periodo delle nuove case a pianta quadrata, e ne riproduca 
la forma, si revela chiaramente confrontando la pianta che ne abbiamo riprodotto con 
la pianta delle case. .... 

2Cf. Pfuhl, ‘‘Zur Geschichte des Kurvenbaus,” Athen. Mittetlungen, XXX 
(1905), 341 f. 


81 use the term atrium testudinatum to include both this type and the kind with a 
pyramidal closed roof to which the title is more usually applied. 
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roof like that in Montelius, Italie Centrale, Pl. 175, No. 14. The 
two cuts in Martha, L’Art Htrusque, Figs. 192! and 193, illustrate the 
gradual change of this sort of roof as it adapted itself to an ovoid 
building. The further change, when rectangular buildings became 
common, is shown by the urn in Martha, Fig. 196, and a still more 
developed type when the house begins to evolve a ridge-pole, in an 
urn at Florence? The roof now slants in two directions; that is, 
it is not strictly any longer a tectum testudinatum, but rather what 
Festus’ calls a tectum pectinatum. Often the roof was elaborately 
decorated with antefixes, sometimes in the shape of human or animal 
heads.‘ Terraces and loggias’ could further complicate this originally 
simple type of house. 

Of the interior of this developed form, we may gain an idea from - 
the main rooms of most Etruscan chamber-tombs. The ceiling of ~ 
the ordinary type is composed of two inclined planes, rising slightly - 
toward the center where they are joined by a horizontal slab carved 
to imitate the king-beam. Sometimes an even closer representation 
in stone of a timber-roof is obtained by imitating the side-rafters also. 
‘Almost every Etruscan necropolis shows instances of this style of 
roofing. I have noted examples from Bieda,® Bolsena,’ Cervetri,® 
Capua,’ Corneto,!° Musarna,” Orvieto,” Otricoli,* Perugia,‘ Poggio 
Sommavilla”® (in the Sabine country, not far from Civita Castellana), 
Veii,!* and Vulci.” Many more might be cited. 

Another common form of roofing for the central chamber is an 
imitation in stone of wood-coffering. A coffer or caisson consists 
of a series of rectangles, each within the last, so that finally only a 

1 Fig. 192 = Montelius, Pl. 175, 15. 

3 Milani, Museo Arch. di Firenze, II, Pl. 49, 1 = Martha, Fig. 197. 

8 Festus 260-61, ed. Thewrewk de Ponor. 


« Οἱ. Montelius, Italie Centrale, Pl. 238, 8, and Milani, II, Pl. 48, 1. 
5 Milani, Museo Arch. di Firenze, II, Pl. 49, 1 =Martha, Fig. 197. 


4. N.S. (1877), 162. 12 Ibid. (1863), 43. 

? Bulletino dell’ Istituto (1857), 138. 13 N.S. (1909), 282. 

3 Ibid. (1834), 98; (1839), 18. τ Korte, Volumnier-Grab, 7. 
9 Ibid. (1872), 44. 15 Bull. d. Ist. (1837), 211. 
10 ROmische Mitteilungen (1886), 86 ff. 1 N.S. (1882), 292. 


u Bull. d. Ist. (1850), 38. 


1 Geell, Fouilles de Vulct, 533. For a good description of this sort of roofing see 
N.S. (1877), 152. 
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square opening is left in the center, small enough to be closed by a 
board or a tile. I shall discuss this kind of ceiling later. Here, 
it is sufficient to say that I am aware of no instance where a single 
caisson is employed by itself for the center of the ceiling in a main 
tomb-chamber. Not uncommon, on the other hand, are instances 
where the ceiling of the main room or atrium is covered with repeti- 
tions of the caisson. These coffers are found in tombs at Chiusi 
and Corneto,! Perugia,? Poggio Prisca® (near Sovana), and Vulci.‘ 

In all the tombs so far discussed, there are no traces of a roof- 
aperture in the central chamber. All in this respect resemble the 
primitive gathering-room of the Italic hut, and this despite two 
circumstances which might seem likely to suggest another style. 
The first of these is the extreme elaborateness of some of the tombs. 
Obviously they are meant to imitate houses of no mean extent, 
where, one might think, there were so many side-chambers for the 
life of the family in inclement weather that the central hall might 
conveniently have been lighted by a large aperture in the roof. For 
example, the sepulcher of the Volumnii at Perugia contains nine 
rooms besides the central hall, and some of the tombs at Vulci (see 
for instance Geell, Fig. 82) are similarly complicated and display 
side-chambers larger in proportion to the “atrium.” 

Then too it is often asserted that the Tuscan atrium originated 
under crowded conditions where houses stood so close to each other 
that it was not convenient to conduct water by outside gutters from 
the roof. When, therefore, as at Orvieto, we find adjoining sepul- 
chers forming parallel and cross-streets and united into insulae, we 
expect imitations of the Tuscan atrium. Instead, “the slabs which 
compose the inner walls, from the fourth row upward, constantly 
converge until they are united by another row of slabs which, fitted 
like a hinge into the tufa blocks of the two opposite sides, forms, as 
it were, the key of this false vault.’ 

There are, however, a few apparent instances of a main hall 
with an aperture in the middle of the roof, and these I shall discuss 
with care. 


1 50, for example, at Chiusi (see Annals dell’ Istituto [1851], 256) and at Corneto 
(Martha, L' Art Etrueque, Fig. 146). See also Martha, Fig. 123. This sort of ceiling 
is of course extremely common in Greece; cf. Durm, Baukunst der Griechen’, 179 ff. 


3 Korte, op. cit. 8 Annals (1843), 225. ‘Gesell, op. οἷ. Ὁ Annals (1877), 101. 
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ΠῚ 


The first is mentioned by Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries, I, 392. 
Of the tomb near Corneto called La Mercareccia, Dennis says: 

The ceiling of this tomb is hewn into the form of a trapezium, with beams 
on each of its sides, sloping off from the center, which is occupied by a square 
aperture, tapering up like a funnel through the rock for twenty feet, till it 
opens in a round hole in the surface of the plain above. In the sides of this 
chimney or shaft are the usual! niches for the feet and hands... . . It is 
worthy of remark that in its roof this tomb, which is unique in this particular, 
represents that sort of cavaedium which Vitruvius terms dtspluviatum. 
. -.. It may be, however, that this opening represents—what it more 
strictly resembles—a chimney. ... . A steep passage cut in the floor of 
the tomb leads down to an inner chamber. .... ᾿" 

This inner chamber is represented on Gori’s plan? as almost the 
size of the outer one. He speaks of the outer cella as a vestibule,® 
evidently regarding the inner apartment as the main room, a view 
in which he is followed by Urlichs, writing in Bulletino dell’ Istituto 
(1839), 67, who says of the sepulcher: “It is composed of a corridor, 
having a hole in the cliff above it, from which by means of a round 
entrance one reaches the principal grotto.’’ The tomb of the 
Tarquins at Cervetri is constructed in the same manner, i.e., the 
inner chamber is on 8 lower level than the outer; and, in that 
case, the inner room is plainly the principal one: On the other 
hand, in a similar tomb depicted by Byres,‘ the inner section is 
much smaller. 

Even, however, if the chamber with the aperture represents 
the atrium, one hesitates to regard the opening as intended to repre- 


sent the compluvium, for the simple reason that it is so evidently | 


anentrance. I have said (p. 114) that at times the roof of the atrium 
testudinatum assumed a pyramidal shape. Now if an opening for 
descent were cut in the roof of such an atrium, we should have on the 
inner side an exact reproduction of what we find in the ceiling of 
the Corneto tomb. On the other hand, we should also have an atrium 


1“Usual” because found in the Civita Castellana neighborhood with some frequency 
and occasionally elsewhere; see below, p. 126. 


2 Museo Etrusco (1743), III, 90, Class 11, Pl. 7. 


δ 0». cit., 90: ‘‘Exterior haeo Cella, quae vestibuli locum tenere videtur.”” At 
times, however, Italian writers speak of the atrium as a vestibolo; see p. 182. 


‘ Hypogaes, Pt. IV, Pls. 1-3. 
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displuriatum, because an afrium displuviatum is nothing more or 
less than a pyramidal atrium testudinatum with the pyramid trun- 
kated and pierced by a hole.! 

The fact that the tomb at Corneto has apparently no other 
entrance would also argue against the theory that the opening 
imitates the compluvium.? Still, if such openings occurred frequently 
and always in the main room, one would be inclined to believe that 
besides their actual use as a means of descent peculiar to the tomb, 
they also imitated an integral part of the dwelling-house. So the 
wall-paintings in the tombs imitate the decoration of the house, 
though in subject they are connected with the sepulcher, being 
probably intended to depict and to assist the happiness of the dead. 

If my theory that the aperture at Corneto is merely an entrance, 
not an imitation of the displuviate atrium, be correct, it will gain 
support from an instance where the non-pyramidal roof, the kind 
found in the atrium pectinatum, is also provided with an entrance- 
shaft. For this I turn to the tomb of the Tarquins at Cervetri* 
Here the roof of the main chamber, thirty-five feet square, shows 
two king-beams and rafters connecting them with the sides of the 
room. Two square pillars support the roof and between them is a 
shaft cut through to the plain above where it was covered by slabs. 
Dennis remarks’ ‘The shaft was either used as an entrance after 
the doorway had been closed, by means of niches cut for the feet 
and hands; or may have served, by the removal of the covering 
slabs, to ventilate the sepulcher, in preparation for the annual 
parentalia.”’ 
τς In almost all handbooks on Roman private life appears as an 
example of an atrium displuviatum an urn from Chiusi® cited by 


1 Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. ‘‘tectum,”’ 63. 


. 2‘'In the Etruscan cemetery of Certosa near Bologna, the graves have no side- 
entrances, but are large pits, into which one has to descend from above.’’—Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies, 24. Bartoli (Glt Anticht Sepolcri, Pl. 50) gives an illustra- 
tion of a large round subterranean chamber discovered on the Aventine in 1692, 
into which one descended by a perpendicular shaft. Byres mentions another tomb 
at Corneto, the Grotta Intagliata, which was entered only from the roof. Of this 
roof he gives no illustration but as Dennis calls La Mercareccia unique, I judge that 
it was not of the displuviate type. Dennis mentions similar tombs at Ferento (Cities 
and Cemeteries, I, 392). 

? Dennis, I, 242; Martha, Fig. 149. 

41, 2458. δ Fig. 1, below. 
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Martha! as at present in the museum at Florence. As represented 
in Martha’s illustration, the roof has the form of a trunkated pyramid 
and there is a rectangular opening at the top. It is hard to see how 
the safety of the contents 
could have been secured in 
such an urn, and therefore, 
before visiting the Etruscan 
Museum at Florence in 
search of the original, I con- 
jectured that the shape of a 
lost cover might be estab- 
lished by comparison with 
another urn in the same mu- — Fyo. 1.—Hut-urn from Chiusi (Martha, L’ Art 
seum.? The top-piece here is Biruaque, Fig. 198). 

a little curving roof® such as would fit exactly on the aperture of the 
Chiusi urn and might easily, if movable, have been lost. 

This conjecture received interesting confirmation when I later 
visited Florence, and a lengthy search proved that the original of 
Martha’s Fig. 198 is not in the Etruscan Museum. According to 
Milani, the director, who with other officials was most courteous 
in rendering me assistance, it has 
never been there. Montelius 
a (Itahe Centrale, Pl. 226, 5) gives 
4, | JO an illustration of it and in the 

7 | provisional explanation of these 
ans ee Ὑν plates says: “Pls. 226-291. 
D’aprés les originaux dans les 
Musées de Chiusi, de Firenze et 
de Londres (Pl. 227, Fig. 8).” 
The urn in question is not in 

Fic. 2.—Hut-urn in che Museumat Fior- Florence; neither, according to 
ence (Martha, L’ Art Etrusque, Fig. 129). : ; ᾿ 

Milani and my own observation, 
is it in the museum at Chiusi; and apparently only Pl. 227, Fig. 8, is 
referred to by Montelius as in London. He was probably misled by 


1 Martha, Fig. 198 = Montelius, Italie Centrale, Pl. 226, 5. 
2See Martha, Fig. 129, and Milani, Museo Archeologico dt Firenze, ΤΙ, Pl. 49, 2. 
δ Fig. 2, above. 
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Martha’s plate and erroneous reference. Dennis reproduces the urn 
in his description of Chiusi, but does not say he saw it. As far as I 
have been able to discover, the only authority who actually saw the 
urn is Braun who, writing in Bull. dell’ Ist. (1840), 150, says it was 
then at Chiusi and adds: “It forms a house of Etruscan architec- 
ture, rising on 8 high quadrilateral foundation and covered by a 
roof with an enormous projection. On the top were originally placed 
other architectural features which have now entirely disappeared.’ 
It should of course be now impossible to use this example as an argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the Tuscan atrium. 

These three are the only certain instances I have found of aper- 
tures or apparent apertures, such as might suggest compluviums, in 
the roofs of Etruscan atriums.? The last case may be discounted, 
and in treating the other two I have tried to show that the opening 
was in all probability not intended to represent the compluvium. 
Such apertures may have been used for airing the tomb, for clearing 
out débris, or for entrance. In all cases of the kind, one must remem- 
ber that, if the hole imitated the compluvium of an atrium, the 
impluvium cavity would probably be represented below. In a 
main room, surely some permanent basin must always have caught 
the rainwater when an opening existed in the roof. 

In the roofs of all these tombs, then, one sees prevailing the type 
of the atrium testudinatum which in a very few examples seems on 
its way to develop into the afrium displumatum. Even in these 
cases such apertures as exist were always intended for some practical 


1‘*Forma una casa d’architettura tosca, ergendosi sopra alto quadrilatero fonda- 
mento coperta da un tetto che smisuratamente sporgeinfuori. In cima trovaronst origi- 
nariamente collocate altre partt architettoniche che oggi sono perdule senza traccia.”’ 

2A few doubtful instances may be mentioned here. In describing the roofs 
of the tombs of Norchia, Orioli in Annals (1833), 30, speaks of ‘‘una speszie di piramide 
tronca, per rappresentare, io credo, il tetto della casa piovente a quattro acque.”” 
Cf. the same authority in Inghirami, Mon. Eir., [V, 199 and Pl. 42, 2. Dennis, a 
careful investigator, could find no traces of this facade (cf. Cities and Cemeteries, I, 
204). N.S. (1904), 388, contains an obscure account by Franci of an Orvietan tomb: 
‘*T,'interno di m. 2.25 dilungh., dim. 1.60 di largh. edi m. 1.85 di altessa, ha panchine 
intorno di τὰ. . 60 di largh.e m. .48 di altesza, con un’ apertura nella volta leggermente 
arcuata, di m. 4.15 X.55, con un battente di m. .20 ὁ chiusa da una lastra di tufo.”’ 
The baitente would seem to preclude the idea of a compluvium in this case. 

For instances of tombs with non-rectangular apertures which could only have 
been intended for entering or cleaning the sepulcher, see N.S. (1877), 153, and Bull. 
dell’ Ist. (1874), 237. 
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purpose and probably had no other design. After a careful and 
extended search, I have found only one recorded trace of a shape 
suggesting the atrium tuscanicum. Lenoir in Annali (1832), 268, 
mentions the tombs of Toscanella in the following terms: 

The upper portion of the grottoes of Toscanella always displays two 
sloping slabs which are more or less inclined, and the representation of a 
beam supporting them in the middle. .... Some grottoes, and this occurs 
only when the plan ts a square, show in the carving of the tufa the representation 
of the pieces of wood which characterize the construction of the Tuscan Atrium. 

The early date of this reference, its inaccuracy, and the fact 
that I find it corroborated neither by any later notice in the periodi- 
cals, nor by writers on the general subject of Etruscan civilization, 
like Dennis, nor by Campanari in his extensive work on Toscanella,? 
combine to make me discredit it. 


IV 


Pertinent to the discussion are the few sites where actual Etrus- 
can house-foundations of early date remain. Ancient houses are 
likely to have a central hearth-hole, and at Falerii traces of this 
were found.2 Such houses could never of course have had a large 
opening in the roof over the hearth. Sometimes even the draught 
from the door necessitated the moving of the hearth, for in other 
houses of the neighborhood‘ one finds in a back corner a little chimney- 
hole about 8 cm. in diameter. 

At Marzabotto® tiles which seem to have formed a sort of dormer- 
window have been found. Brizio® regards these as perhaps proving 


1‘*La partie supérieure des chambres de Toscanella offre toujours deux rampans 
qui ont plus ou moins de pente, et la réprésentation d’une poutre qui les soutient par 
le milieu. ... . Quelques caveaur, et cela n'a lieu que lorsque le plan est carré, offrent 
par le travail opéré dans le tuf la réprésentaiion des piéces de bois qui composent la con- 
struction de l' Atrium toscan.”’ 

2 Tuscanta 6 ἡ suot monumenti, 2 vols. (1856). There are hundreds of tombs in the 
vicinity of Toscanella, but many, even of the most spacious, have been covered up 
again and I found none which agreed with Lenoir's account. The roofs of some 
were slightly rounded; others represented the king-beam by a depression and others 
showed it projecting from the ceiling. Cerasa Giuseppe, secretary of the sindaco 
and a man of education, told me that he had discovered many tombs and knew 
the country well. He drew the shapes which the roofs commonly assumed, but none 
corresponded to Lenoir’s statement. 

3 Monuments Anticht, IV, Figs. 13 and 14. 

¢‘*Dintorni di Corchiano"’; see Rém. Mitt. (1887), 28. 

’ Mon. Ant., I (1890), 298 ff. 4 Op. cit., 302. 
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the existence of a second story, but it is equally probable that the 
main room of these Etruscan houses was lighted, like the hut-urns, 
by a small window over the door. 

The houses of this town were grouped in insulae and were of 
considerable extent.' In two of these dwellings (Insula VIIIa, 
IXa), one entered by a vestibule into a large court which was prob- 
ably open, as it was paved with flints. In one corner of each house 
was ἃ well and round the court opened rooms without any regular 
plan. In front there seem to have been shops, and I would suggest 
that the open court, which reminds one of the Greek house and also 
of the Pompeian villa rustica at Bosco Reale, might have been used as 
a yard where carts and bales were kept. SBrizio apparently dates the 
settlement at Marzabotto from the beginning of the fifth century B.c.? 

If this arrangement was at all a common one, we should expect 
to find it sometimes imitated in the tombs. Dennis (I, 120) speaks 
of a spot called Puntone del Ponte about two miles from Corchiano 
where there is “‘a singular tomb, with a sort of court in front sunk 
in the rock, and with the remains of a 
portico.”” In Vulci and its territory one 
often discovers tombs of the type called 
“δ, cassone”’ which Gsell® describes as con- 
taining a “vestibule,” sometimes square, 
but oftener rectangular, and open to the 
sky. This is termed the cassone.£ Into 
it, generally toward the middle of one of 
the long sides, opens the corridor by . 
which one enters the tomb, and opposite 
are grouped one or more rooms. Some- 
times other rooms are found on the short 


cone type (Geel oo eine de sides of the cassone; sometimes, but more 


Cassol 
Valet Die 20): rarely, they appear on the corridor side. 


Often there are inner rooms without direct connection with the 
cassone.6 When one compares the plans of tombs like these and 


1 Mon. Ant., loc. cit., Pls. I and V. 

2 Op. cit., 326. 3 Fouslles de Vulci, 431 f. ‘ Fig. 3, above. 

5 Gaell, op. cit., 433, regards this type as a little later than the simple corridor 
tomb without the cassone. The vases found in them would date them, according to 
him, in the sixth century. They disappear some time in the fifth century and the 
simple corridor tombs take their place. 
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some of those at Corneto with the houses of Marzabotto and the 
Roman houses at Ostia, one is tempted to the very sensible conclusion 
that the Etruscans and the Romans were bound as little as we to the 
adoption of a single type of dwelling. In the crowded streets of 
Vetulonia’ only one house, No. 19 on the plan, shows traces of an 
impluvium, though the city was probably not destroyed till about 


74 B.C. 
V 


One may picture, then, the main room of an Etruscan habitation 
as of considerable size (the ‘‘atrium”’ of the tomb of the Tarquins 
is 35 feet square), with a timbered ceiling through the center of which 
ran usually the king-beam. Sometimes pillars were used to support 
the roof. In the center was the hearth and over the door was a low, 
shuttered window from which the smoke issued. Such a room, if 
surrounded on three of its sides by inner chambers and forced to 
derive its light from the main door and the window over it, must 
have been intolerably dismal, especially if a covered vestibule shut 
off most of the light from the front door. 

In the country and sometimes even in town the problem was 
solved by building the house round an open court. Most of the » 
tombs, however, imply that the atrium, not the court, was the center. 
_ This was probably a later arrangement, developing under more 
crowded conditions. 

In general, there was no large central aperture in the roof of the 
atrium. Was there no other means of introducing light and no other 
place for a compluvium? There must have been, for an important 
passage in Aulus Gellius (x. 15. 8; cf. Servius on Aen. 11. 57) proves 
the existence of such an opening in very early times. Gellius says: 
“‘Ignem e ‘flaminia,’ id est flaminis Dialis domo, nisi sacrum efferri 
lus non est; vinctum, si aedes eius introierit, solvi necessum est et 
vincula per impluvium in tegulas subduci atque inde foras in viam 
dimitti.”’ 

In the tombs of Falerii, a site where Etruscan and Latin influences 
met, and so valuable as giving a suggestion of possible Roman usage, 
Dennis’ found 


one general idea prevailing, characteristic of the site. Unlike those of 
Sutri, where the door opens at once into the tomb, it here leads into a 
1 N.S. (1895), 274, and (1898), 82. 21, 93. 
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small ante-chamber, seldom as inuch as five feet square, which has an oblong 
hole in the ceiling, running up like a chimney to the level of the ground above. 
. » « - The chimney in the ceiling of the antechamber probably served 
several purposes—as a spiramen, or vent-hole, to let off the effluvium of the 
decaying bodies or burnt ashes—as a ineans of pouring in libations to the 
Manes of the dead—and as a mode of entrance on emergency after the doors 


Fie. 4.—Inner chamber with roof of the displuviate type (Gesell, 
Pouilles de Vulct, Fig. 85). 


were closed. That they were used for the latter purpose is evident, for in 
the sides of these chimneys may be seen small niches, . . . . manifestly cut 
for the hands and feet.? 

On p. 328, Dennis mentions traces of a similar entrance before the 
Grotta del Tifone at Corneto. 

For a means of ventilation, for entrance, or for pouring in liba- 
tions, an opening in the main chamber would have answered better 
than one in the vestibule. The frequency of the occurrence of such 
openings would render them useless as secret entrances. Such a 
fashion seems like an attempt to imitate part of the dwelling-house. 


1Cf. also Mon. Ant., IV, 531 f., 543; and Benedetti, Scavi di Narce, 26 and 42. 
For a somewhat similar type, evidently influenced, like these, by the well-tombs, 
of. N.S. (1900), 563. None of these references is so definite as the one quoted from 
Dennis. Perhaps some of the remains he saw have since been destroyed. 
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There are traces, too, of openings in other rooms. N.S. (1884), 
219, mentions a tomb near Viterbo on the site of the Etruscan 
Musarna, which contained two spacious chambers. In the center 
of the nearly level vault of the inner room was an opening 1.80 
0.90 m. which led up to the surface of the ground. Steps for descent 
were carved in its sides and it may therefore have been intended 


- @ 


Fie. §.—Plan of tomb (Gesell, Fria. 6.—Pilan of tomb (Gesell, Fouslles 
Poutlles de Vulcs, Fig. 84). de Vales 79). Roo oms I, πὶ V show 
ce 0 


beam ᾿ 
celling of II contains a single caisson. 


merely for entrance. Similar doubts must always occur in the case 
of a real opening. 

Far better, therefore, than an actual aperture would be 8 simu- 
lated one. The original significance of such an imitation would, 
however, be easily forgotten and it would tend to develop into a 
mere decoration. Sometimes, as in the tomb at Chiusi pictured 
in Monumenti dell’ Istituto, ΚΝ, Pl. XXXII, 4 and 6, one finds in an 
inner chamber a roof with one plain caisson in the center. Some- 
times, as at Vulci in Chamber V of Tomb CXXXVI, an oval car- 
touche appears in the inmost square. Or, as in the Francois tomb 
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at Chiusi (Mon. dell’ Ist., V, Pl. XIV, 3), an ornamental design 
appears in the caisson; or in the cartouche, as in the back chamber 
of the tomb of the Volumnii at Perugia (see below, p. 130). 

All these forms of decoration may have originated in an endeavor 
to imitate a simple roof-opening in a back or side chamber. A single 
caisson, as I have said,! never occurs in a central chamber. Lastly, 
in one instance, at Vulci,? a sort of trunkated pyramid rises from the 
center of an inner chamber. Here we have an adaptation of the 
displuviate type, but not in the roof of an atrium. 


VI 


Here again it will be satisfactory if actual houses confirm what 
we have assumed from the construction of the tombs. Of the houses 
of the “‘earliest”’ period at Pompeii, Fiorelli says: 


They inclose an area of not less than 87, nor more than 328 square 
meters, covered by a testudinate roof, under which appears a single atrium 
. - . - whichsometimes has on one side, more rarely on both sides, two or three 
smaller rooms. It ts always, however, without an impluvium, the roof being 
entirely closed at the top. And here it is worth while remarking that the 
impluviums of these atriums are not contemporary with the walls, but con- 
structed in Nocera stone; from which one may infer that the dark dwelling 
of the first period was lighted within, at a later epoch, by an opening made 
in the roof. ....4 


1 See above, p. 118. 2 Gesell, Fig. 85=Fig. 4, above. 

8 Frothingham, Roman Cities, Pl. XX, gives a cut of this room (11) and of Chamber 
II of Tomb CXXXIV and calls both ‘‘ main halls.’’ Why, I fail to see. Cf. the plans 
here reproduced, Figs. 5 and 6, above. 

‘Gli Scans dt Pompeu dal 1861 al 1872, Introd., p. xii: ‘‘ Esse circoscrivono 
un’area, non minore di 87, πὸ maggiore di 328 metri quadrati coperta da un tetto 
testudinato, sotto cui trovasi un solo atrio . .. . il quale talvolta ha da una parte 
due o tre stanse minori, pili raramente da entrambi i lati, ma sempre ὁ privo d’implurio, 
essendo il tetto chiuso interamente nel culmine. E qui giovi avvertire, che gl’impluvii 
di questi atrii non sono contemporanei delle mura, ma costruiti in pietra di Nocera; 
da cuis’inferisce che la casa fuligginosa della prima eta fu internamente rischiarata da 
un’apertura praticata nel tetto in epoca pit tarda..... ** Fiorelli’s ‘‘earliest’’ 
period is Mau’s second period, usually called the period of the limestone atriums. 
When the impluviums were added is of course extremely hard to determine. The 


. whole period of the limestone atriums was the time of the Etruscan domination. 


Architecturally, the Etruscan influence lasted long after Etruscan rule over the city 
ended toward the close of the fifth century. Mau places the terminus ante quem 
of the architectural epoch at 200 8.c. For at least half a century before that date, 
however, Greek fashions must have been growing more and more common and with 
these Greek fashions, as I hope to show, the introduction of the impluvium was con- 
nected. 
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Fiorelli finds seventy of these houses in the city. There are, more- 
over, a few houses in Pompei which still represent the earlier 
conditions. In Mau (ed. 1908, p. 362) mention is made of a house 
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Fra. 7.—Plan of house without compluvium (Mau, Pompeii, 
2d German edition, Fig. 192). 


without a compluvium, of which the plan is here reproduced.' e rep- 
resents the atrium, which had no compluvium and was originally 
lighted by a window and door at the back. These gave on an open 
court including all the space now occupied by f and g. Opposite 
the court was another small division of the house, containing k 
and%. This reminds one of the arrangements at Marzabotto. The 
kitchen was at one time in ὁ and the atrium was then probably used 
as a living-room. Ultimately, the atrium apparently lost its impor- 
tance as the principal room of the family and the kitchen-hearth was 
moved into one corner of it. In 
one half of the open court was built 
a room (g) which perhaps became 
the most important apartment of 
the house. To secure light to the 
atrium, the family, instead of con- 
structing a compluvium, allowed the 
other part of the court (f) to remain 
open as a light-well. In one corner, 
a cistern (2) collected the rainwater. 

Overbeck? mentions two more small houses whose builders at- 
tacked the problem of lighting in a somewhat similar way. Fig. 8, 

1 See Fig. 7, above. : Pompett, 270 ff. 


8.—Plan of house with com- 


pluviuim back οἱ the atrium (Overbeck, 
ompets, Fig. 148). 


τ 
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a house which is assigned to the earliest period of the Roman 
colony (80 s.c.), shows a compluvium in the very back of the 
atrium (2), whose roof has 
no opening in the center. 
The house in Fig. 9 did 
not need a light-shaft be- 
cause rooms 3, 4, and 6 
i | looked directly into the 
es gardens of Sallust and 
could be illuminated from 
rook 25,2: Plan of house wth, cor compluvium at the there. It sloped toward 
the back until at 8 we 
find a space, half garden, half kitchen, with a compluvium (9) in 
one corner which furnished light to the dark passage (5). 


VII 


Does the history of the light-wells end here? We have seen that 
the Etruscan tombs and the existing Pompeian houses imply nothing 
like the rigidity of plan which handbooks would have us assume as 
characteristic of the Roman house. Nevertheless, some sepulchers 
reproduce the main parts of the conventional Roman dwelling, and 
of these sepulchers perhaps the most noted is the tomb of the Volumnii 
at Perugia. Here we have atrium, alae, tablinum, and side-chambers. 
On the inner side of the entrance-wall, a round shield is represented 
on the gable and a corresponding one on the back wall of the atrium 
over the entrance to the tablinum. May not such a decoration 
have its origin in the disks which close the gable-windows of the hut- 
urns? The tablinum, as I have remarked above (Ὁ. 128), is decorated 
with a coffer, in the center of which is a Medusa-head. In each of 
the alae is a corresponding coffer, each decorated with a female 
head. The possible function of the alae as a means of lighting the 
atrium has long been recognized,! though not the probability that 


1 Mau, Pompeit (1908), 264f. Too much emphasis is generally laid on the sup- 
posed religious importance of the alae. In the first place, they have no fixed position. 
Sometimes they are found in the middle of the side-walls of the atrium, sometimes 
there is only one, sometimes none at all. The name was not necessarily restricted 
to recesses round the atrium, for in two inscriptions (C.I.L., XIV, 4183, and IX, 3523) 
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the light in city-houses came usually through an aperture in the roof 
such as is suggested by the coffers in the tomb of the Volumnii. 
I would propose 8 similar function for the tablinum. 

My idea would be that the Etruscan house, after the hut-stage, 
was, like the Greek house, built round a large open court. Such 
houses had no very definite plan; but there was one main room 
which contained the hearth and was lighted by a door giving on the 
court and a small window over it. This door could be kept almost 
constantly open as a street-door could not. As conditions of living . 
grew more congested and safer, so that the older arrangement was 
no longer possible or necessary, the court disappeared. The main 
room, now isolated, developed a door toward the street and rooms 
on the sides. The old opening in the back now formed the entrance 
into all that was left of the court, a light-shaft furnishing light to the 
atrium. In this shaft we may recognize the earliest form of the 
tablinum.'!' Sometimes, a light-shaft might also be constructed in a 
vestibule or in an ala. The windows, real or simulated, in the 
walls of the “atria” of Etruscan tombs do not, therefore, necessarily 


alae are mentioned in connection with a portico. The tmagines, when there were 
apy, were far more often to be found in the heart of the ancient house, the atrium, than 
in the alae. Vitruvius is the only authority who speaks of the alae in connection with 
the tmagines (vi. 3. 6). Writers who mention the imagines incidentally and who are 
therefore far more valuable witnesses, invariably speak of them as tn airio. So 
Juvenal viii. 19; Pliny N.H. xxxv. 6; Ovid Fasts i. 591; Amor. i. 8. 65; Martial 
ii. 90.6; v. 20. 5-7; Seneca ad Polybd. xiv. 3. 


Δ Τὴ discussing the origin of the tablinum, the famous passage from Varro 
ap. Non. 83 is generally taken as authoritative. This passage, ‘‘ad focum hieme ac 
frigoribus cenitabant; aestivo tempore loco propatulo; rure in chorte; in urbe in 
tabulino, quod maenianum possumus intellegere tabulis fabricatum,”’ certainly 
implies that the tablinum in city-houses took the place of the courtyard of the villa 
rustica. One would like to be sure, first, whether Varro was certain of his facts or 
whether the words possumus intellegere do not imply rather a conjecture; and second, 
whether he is using maentanum in its strict sense, or whether he uses it loosely because 
his mind is diverted by the verbal connection between tabula and tablinum. Maeni- 
anum is too often translated ‘‘summer-house”’ and we are given to understand that 
it was a kind of rustic lean-to. Of course it can mean nothing but balcony, and, if it 
is accurately used, we must conceive the tablinum as originally a balcony placed over 
the door from the atrium into the court, or a veranda opening from the atrium. 
When, owing to the congestion of neighboring houses, the court disappeared, the 
balcony would in some degree compensate for its loss, and, when houses in the city 
became atill more crowded, the loggia would develop into a light-shaft. At times a 
loggia could be inclosed by shutters to form a second-story room. Recently a “sort of 
impluvium pensile” has been discovered in a balcony. See Classical Journal, IX, 106. 
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imply that the inner rooms are thought of as lighted from the 
main chamber. Usually the atrium was lighted from the inner 
rooms. 

After a time, a change in house-construction was introduced. 
This dated from the adoption of the Greek peristyle.1 Diodorus 
(v. 40) tells us that the Etruscans realized the advantages of the 
peristyle, and the fact that their own houses had originally been 
built round an open court would lead them more readily to adopt it. 
Then the light-shaft at the back became merely a means of entrance 
from atrium to peristyle, and the atrium itself, once the main room, 
became merely a vestibule.” 

All that it now needed was light and space. There was no need 
to avoid draughts, for the hearth had been removed from it. It 
therefore developed an aperture in the roof of the displuviate type. 
The change would be easy if people had before been accustomed to 
an aperture in the roof of an ante-chamber, for this was virtually 
what the atrium had now become. This fashion probably lasted 
only a short time and perhaps never penetrated as far south as 
Campania, for we find no examples of it at Pompeii, though two wall- 
paintings there are said to represent it.* 

The discomfort of passers-by would soon make this shape j impos- 
sible and necessitate some less projecting form of roof whence the 
rainwater was not conducted into the street.‘ 

Sometime between the First and the Second Punic Wars, I 
should date the invention of the Tuscan atrium, which Vitruvius 


1Qne may doubt whether ordinary houses in a crowded city like Rome usually 
possessed a peristyle. It is noticeable that the House of Livia on the Palatine has 
none. 


2 Gellius xvi. 5: ‘Pleraque sunt vocabula, quibus vulgo utimur, neque tamen 
liquido scimus quid ea proprie atque vere significent ... . sicuti est ‘vestibulum.’ 
era Animadverti enim quosdam hautquaquam indoctos viros opinari ‘ves- 
tibulum’ esse partem domus priorem, quam vulgus ‘atrium’ vocat.’’ Cf. also Paul. 
Fest. 13. 


3In the Casa dei Capitelli Dipinti and in the Casa dei Dioscuri. See Dennis, I, 
3924. It is hard to identify any such frescoes in the houses themselves, and I have 
not been able to find copies. 


¢Vitruv. vi. 3. 2 mentions a further disadvantage of this type. Water was likely 
to collect and stagnate in the pipes used for conducting it from the roof, a process 
which rotted the walls. 
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mentions first, not because it was the oldest, but because it, and its 
developed forms, the tetrastylum and the corinthium, were the types 
with which he was most familiar.! 


Rockrorp CoLLBGB 


1 For convenience I add here a tentative ‘‘genealogy”’ of the Tuscan atrium: 


Round hut with slightly vaulted roof 
(Montelius, Itake Centrale, Pl. 175, 17) 


Peas πον eat ed 
Ovoid hut whose roof had two slopes Round hut with pyramidal roof 
(Martha, Fig. 193) (Ὁ. and 8., 8.0. “tectum,” fig. 6769) 
Rectangular hut ose roof had two Rectangular hut with pyramidal roof 
slopes (atrium pectinatum) (atrium testudinatum) 
Atrium displuviatum 


Atrium tuscanicum 


DOCUMENTARY FRAUDS IN LITIGATION AT ATHENS 
By Greora@p MILLER CALHOUN 


Athenian counsel! did not enjoy the advantage conferred upon 
their Roman brethren by ponderous legal verbiage and an intricate 
array of technical minutiae, which are now more than ever the 
palladium of the legal profession.? But this loss was perhaps more 
than compensated by the peculiar opportunities for the exercise of 
shrewdness and dexterity which the Athenian judicial system afforded. 
Like his modern ectype, the Athenian lawyer was prone to justify 
the means by the end, and all too often both counsel and client had 
recourse to tactics which it is hard to harmonize with the ethical 
standards of the mere layman.® 

When we consider the important part which written instruments 
played in the business operations of the Athenians and consequently 
in the lawsuits to which these operations not infrequently gave rise, 
it is not difficult to perceive that no slight proportion of the question- 
able practices resorted to by litigants must have been concerned 
with documents. Without subscribing to the extremely pessimistic 
estimate of Greek character which underlies the statement of Po- 
lybius that with “ten checking-clerks, as many seals, and twice as 
many witnesses,’ Greek statesmen cannot act honestly when intrusted 
with no more than a talent,‘ and without taking the allegations 
of interested parties at their face value, we may yet conclude that 
documentary frauds were not uncommon at Athens. It is impossible 
to say with precision how much truth is contained in the specific 

1The expression ‘‘Athenian counsel’’ is not intended to suggest the existence 
in Athens of a recognised bar, but is a convenient way of referring to the skilled 
speech-writers and advocates, and the professional “‘pettifoggers’’ (συκοφάνται, 
who aided litigants and either exacted a fee for their services or were recompensed in 
some indirect manner (cf. Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 4 ff.; see Bonner, Evidence, 11-12, and my 
Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, 87, 80-81, 95-96). 


2 For the Roman period, Cicero Pro Murena 25 ff. The absurd complexities of 
modern legal systems are a fruitful topic of discussion in our bar associations. 


3 Cf. Athentan Clubs, 40 ff. 

46. 56 (Shuckburgh). See Bonner, ‘‘The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,” CP, 
ΠῚ (1908), 405. 
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charges found in the orators and how common were the practices 
described. But we can gain a pretty clear idea of the nature and 
intent of such frauds.! 

Wills.—Athenian law permitted a citizen to dispose of his prop- 
erty by testamentary conveyance, under certain restrictions,? and 
in inheritance cases wills were often put in evidence. A common 
charge with the orators is that a will has been forged by the perbon 
or persons claiming under it. In the course of the litigation between 
Apollodorus, the son of Pasion, and Phormion, the former repeatedly 
asserts that the alleged will of Pasion produced by Amphias is a 
forgery, and that in fact Pasion made no will at all. Hagnon and 
Hagnotheus, claimants for the estate of Nicostratus, denounce as 
a forgery the document presented by Chariades and purporting to be 
the will of Nicostratus.4 The alleged will of Astyphilus, by the 
terms of which the son of his cousin Cleon succeeded to his estate, 
was attacked as a forgery by his half-brother.’ Diocles is charged 
with having defrauded his half-sisters of their patrimony by forging 
a will in which he was adopted by his stepfather. In none of these 
instances is the attack upon the will entirely convincing, according 
to our modern standards.’ There are, however, cases in which the 
assailants made good their charges of forgery before the courts. The 
second of the two alleged wills of Dicaeogenes, son of Menexenus, 
by the terms of which his cousin Dicaeogenes, son of Proxenus, 
claimed the whole of his estate,® was virtually repudiated as a forgery 
by the court, when Lycon, one of the witnesses to the instrument, was 
found guilty of perjury.’ The invalidation of the will was not com- 
pleted, however, as Dicaeogenes succeeded in arranging a settlement 
and arresting the proceedings against his other witnesses.!° The 
alleged will of Hagnias, by which his estate was conveyed to his 

1Qn the caution which it is necessary to observe in drawing inferences from the 


orators and the kinds of information for which they can be used, of. Athenian Clubs, 
41-42, and the references to Wyse, Isaeus, and Kennedy, Demosthenes, there given. 

2 [Dem.] 44. 68; 46. 14; Isaeus 6. 28. See MSL, 593; Beauchet, III, 672 ff., and 
Ziebarth in Pauly-Wissowa, Real. Enc., 8.0. "' διαθήκη.᾽" 

3 Dem. 45 passim, especially 5, 8 ff., 22, 27-29; [Dem.] 46. 12 ff. The circum- 
stances of the case do not seem to bear out the charges of Apollodorus (cf. Wyse on 
Tsaeus 6. 28). For Phormion’s defense of the will, cf. Dem. 36. 33 ff. 


4 Ieacus 4. 1, 15 ff. δ Ibid., 9. 2, 7 ff. 6 Ibid., 8. 40. 7 Cf. infra, p. 144. 
8 Isacus 5. 6-7. 9 Ibid., 12; cf. Beauchet, ITI, 661.. 190 Jiid., 13. 
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niece, and, in the event of her death before majority, to his uterine 
brother Glaucon, was attacked as a forgery by relatives and was 
set aside by the court.'! After allowance is made for the prejudice of 
the speakers, there seems yet to be a good deal of truth in the state- 
ment that wills were often forged at Athens. The forgery might 
be limited to an insertion or substitution in a genuine document,’ a 
proceeding which was made less dangerous by the circumstance that 
often the contents of wills were not communicated to witnesses.‘ 
Wills might be fraudulently concealed or made away with by those 
to whose interest it was to prevent their provisions from being carried 
out. Apollodorus has the assurance to tell a jury that, if he had 
believed the document left in the possession of Cephisophon to be his 
father’s will and adverse to his own interests, he would have seized 
and suppressed it before the trial of his suit against Phormion.’ In 
two cases, administrators of estates suppress wills in order to defraud 
wards. The guardians of Demosthenes refused to produce the will 
under which they had administered his father’s estate, although they 
could not, of course, deny its existence. Demosthenes was accord- 
ingly put to some pains to establish by a series of depositions the 
amount due him from the estate. Diogiton, administrator of the 
estate of Diodotus, concealed the will and memoranda of loans left 
in his care, got possession by a subterfuge of the sealed copies which 


1[Dem.] 43. 4; cf. hypothesis 1. See also Isacus 11. 8 ff.; Beauchet, III, 667. 
Theopompus, the speaker of Isaeus 11, is accused by Sositheus ([Dem.] 48. 4) of having 
been in league with Glaucus and Glaucon. It is manifestly to the interest of Theo- 
pompus to keep the pronouncement of the court that the will was a forgery in the 
background, sinoe one of his reproaches against Phylomache and her friends is their 
lack of respect for the wishes of Hagnias (Isaeus 11. 9). 

*Isacus 1. 41: διαθήκας 8° ἤδη πολλοὶ ψευδεῖς ἀπέφηναν, καὶ ol μὲν τὸ παράταν 
οὐ γενομένας, ἐνίων δ᾽ οὐκ ὀρθῶς βεβουλευμένων. Cf. also 4. 12-14 and 7. 2. 

3 Isaeus 4.13: τοῦ δὸ συμβαίνοντός ἐστι καὶ γραμματεῖον ἀλλαγῆναι καὶ τἀναντία 
ταῖς τοῦ τεθνεῶτος διαθήκαις μεταγραφῆναι. Cf. Wyse’s note ad loc. 

‘Loc. cit.; cf. [Dem.] 46. 28. See Wyse on Isaeus 4. 13, and Bonner, Evidence, 
61. For the opposite view, cf. Dem. 45. 13. 

5 Dem. 45. 21-22: πῶς οὐκ ἂν ἀνῃρήμην αὐτὴν ἐγώ, συνειδὼς μὲν ἐμαυτῷ μέλλοντι 
δικάζεσθαι, συνειδὼς δ' ὑπεναντίαν οὖσαν, εἴπερ ἣν τοιαύτη, τοῖς ἐμαυτῷ συμφέρουσι, 
κληρονόμος δ' ὧν καὶ ταύτης͵ εἴπερ ἣν τοὐμοῦ πατρός͵ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν πατρῴων ὁμοίως; 
with Sandys’s note. Although ἀνῃρήμην is intended to suggest the legitimate “‘retrac- 
tion” of a document, we can hardly believe that Apollodorus had the right to make 
away with the will. 


6 Dem. 27. 40-41, 44, 48, 64; 28. 5-6, 10; 29. 42. 
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had been left with the widow of Diodotus, and attempted to defraud 
the heirs of all but a trifle of the large property.' Unfortunately 
for the success of his scheme, the young sons (or slaves) of the 
deceased Diodotus found and carried to the widow an account book 
which had been carelessly mislaid or thrown away. This proved that 
he had collected over seven talents owing to the estate on bottomry 
loans, and other minor sums, the whole amounting to nearly ten 
talents.” 

Other private documents.—Written agreements and contracts, 
account books, and letters were not infrequently offered as evidence 
of transactions,® and there are a number of cases in which these 
are alleged to have been forged. Apollodorus asserts that the lease 
of Pasion’s bank and shield manufactory put in evidence by Phor- 
mion‘ is, like the will, a forgery.’ In the speech against Callicles 
the defendant is charged with having once persuaded a cousin to 
bring suit for the property of the son of Tisias on the strength of an 
agreement which was repudiated by the court as a forgery. A 
most interesting case in connection with a criminal action is described 
in the speech On the Murder of Herodes. The defendant states that 
the persons who are charging him with the slaying concocted and 
“planted” at the scene of the murder a letter purporting to have 
been written by himself to his friend Lycinus, in which he stated 
that he had killed Herodes. This bit of evidence was manufactured 
after the first slave examined by torture had failed to incriminate the 
defendant, when the case against him seemed about to collapse.’ 
The speaker’s account of the proceeding is reasonable and convincing.® 

Genuine agreements and accounts, like wills, might be fraudu- 
lently altered, or forged papers might be substituted for the genuine. 
In the Trapeziticus of Isocrates, the speaker asserts that the banker 

1 Lys. 32. 5 ff. 2 Ibid., 14 ff. 

3 Cf. Bonner, Evidence, 61 ff. 4 Dem. 36. 4. 

δ Dem. 45. 5, 29 ff., 47. 

6 Dem. 55. 31: συνθήκας οὐ γενομένας ἀπήνεγκε; cf. ibid., 2: τῆς τούτων oxevwplas. 


, The language here used makes it fairly certain that the alleged contract was not 
an oral one. 


7 Ant. 5. 53-56. 
8 The letter evidently existed, for it had been made public in the course of the 
inquiry (cf. 56: ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀνεγνώσθη τὸ γραμματείδιον . . . . οὐκέτι οἷόν τ᾽ ἣν ἀφανίσαι 


τὰ ἀναγνωσθέντα). The arguments against its genuineness seem conclusive (53 ff.). 
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Pasion, through his tool Pythodorus, fraudulently altered the terms 
of an agreement which had been deposited with Pyron of Pherae, so 
that the document, when opened and read in the presence of witnesses, 
was a release from all claims on the part of the plaintiff, quite the 
opposite of the original instrument.! Pythodorus, who is depicted 
as an expert in documentary fraud,? accomplished his purpose by 
bribing the slaves of Pyron who had the document in charge.’ The 
speaker assures the jury that such frauds have often been committed 
in the past. His statement is borne out by the precautions which 
it was considered necessary to observe in other cases. In Callistratus 
v. Olympiodorus, the plaintiff had proposed that they open jointly 
the agreement in question, which had been deposited with Androclides, 
make copies, and put one copy into the echinus, in order that there 
might be no suspicion of fraud. Parmenon, in his litigation with 
Apaturius, relied upon the testimony of his slave-secretary to 
expose any fraud which might have been practiced in connection 
with an arbitration agreement which the slave had written down.® 
Documents of this kind could also be concealed or destroyed, in 
order that they might not be produced as evidence. Apollodorus 
asserted that Phormion, with the collusion of his wife, the mother of 
Apollodorus, made away with the accounts of Pasion.’ This charge, 
like that regarding the will and the lease, does not carry conviction.® 
However, the fraudulent destruction of papers was not uncommon. 
Aristocles, to whom an arbitration agreement between Apaturius 
and Parmenon had been intrusted, suppressed the document at the 
instigation of the former and his friend Eryxias, and asserted that 
his slave had fallen asleep and lost the paper.’ The guardians of 
Demosthenes, with the connivance of Xuthus, destroyed the terms 
of agreement under which the latter had received a bottomry loan of 
seventy minas from the estate, and all other documentary evidence 
of the transaction, in order to defraud their ward.’° In the speech 


123: πείσας τοῦ ξένον τοὺς παῖδας διαφθείρει τὸ γραμματεῖον; 31, 33-34: τί det 
θαυμάζειν, εἰ γραμματείδιον wap ἀνθρώπῳ ξένῳ κείμενον τοσαῦτα μέλλοντες χρήματα 
κερδαίνειν μετέγραψαν, ἢ τοὺς παῖδας αὐτοῦ πείσαντες ἢ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ, ¢ ἠδύναντο, 
μηχανησάμενοι; 

3 Ibid., 33 ff.; cf. Bonner, Seals, 405. 8 Ibid., 28, 34. 4 Ibid., 33. 

§(Dem.] 48. 48. ¢(Dem.]} 33. 17. 7 Dem. 36. 18 ff. 8 Ihid., 20. 

®(Dem.] 33. 16 ff., 35 ff., hypothesis 2. 10 Dem. 29. 36; cf. 27. 11. 
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against Diogiton, it is charged that the defendant got into his pos- 
session and suppressed the contracts and accounts of Diodotus’ 
transactions, as well as the will, when he attempted to defraud the 
widow and heirs.! Virtually the same kind of fraud is found in the 
removal of tablets from mortgaged property,’ and the concealment 
of a banker’s slave who has knowledge of a deposit,® as the intent in 
both cases is to destroy the evidence of the transactions with a view 
to repudiating the obligations. 

A proceeding which did not involve technical fraud and which 
sometimes proved effective was to trick an opponent into signing a 
document after hearing it read and without carefully looking it over. 
The plaintiff in Epicrates(?) v. Athenogenes was duped in this man- 
ner,‘ and the nephews of Dicaeogenes fell into the same snare.® 
Nicobulus, plaintiff in a paragraphe against Pantaenetus, tells us at 
some length how the defendant tricked him into sealing a challenge, 
hurriedly, after merely hearing it read. To his chagrin, the written 
document, when produced by Pantaenetus, contained quite different 
terms from those he had heard read.° 

Depositions and ecmartyriae.—Since depositions did not purport 
to be written by the deponents themselves,’ and the written state- 
ments were of value as evidence only after they had been attested 
before the court, there was nothing to be gained and possibly much 
to lose® by forging depositions. However, after the document had 
been attested, the witness was held strictly responsible for the state- 
ments it contained. His protection against fraud lay in the fact that 
the deposition was read to him by the clerk of the court,’ and pre- 
sumably was carefully guarded by that official if notice was given of 


1 Lys. 32. 7 ff. ?(Dem.] 49. 12. 

*Isoc. 17. 11 ff. Transactions with banks apparently often took place without 
witnesses or written papers, and were proved if necessary by the slaves of the banker 
(ibid., 53; cf. the transactions in [Dem.] 49); the slave here was practically the equiva- 
lent of a document. 

‘Hyp. ag. Ath. 8 ff. 5 Tsaeus 5. 25. 

‘Dem. 37. 39 ff.; cf. Sandys and Paley, notes ad loc.; Kennedy, IV, 237 ff.; 
Athenian Clubs, 94. 

7 MSL, 884 ff. 

8 The statement in court by a witness that a deposition has been falsely ascribed 
to him, or that one which he has written has been changed, could not fail to affect 
the jury. 

9 Cf. Bonner, Evidence, 54. 
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a prosecution for perjury.!. Nowhere do we find an official accused of 
conniving at the misreading or alteration of a deposition. 

A clever fraud in connection with a deposition is ascribed to 
Stephanus. We are told that at the arbitration of Apollodorus v. 
Phormion he slyly filched one of the plaintiff’s depositions when the 
latter had risen to swear a witness, and the document was conse- 
quently not sealed up in the echinus.* Apollodorus was thus pre- 
vented from producing it before the jury which tried his case on 
appeal, and was deprived of an important piece of evidence.® 

In the case of ecmartyriae, or extrajudicial depositions, there 
was an opportunity for forgery or fraudulent alteration, with the 
connivance of the attesting witnesses. To guard against any sus- 
picion of improper practice, it was customary for these depositions 
to be taken in the presence of a large number of thoroughly reputable 
witnesses.’ In the litigation over the estate of Pyrrhus, Nicodemus 
and Xenocles are alleged to have introduced a forged ecmartyria, 
purporting to be from Pyretides, which was attested by two wit- 
nesses. Pyretides afterward repudiated the document privately.® 

Official documents.—Court papers, public records and registers, 
laws, and other documents of an official or quasi-official character 
seem occasionally to have been fraudulently altered or made away 


1 Dem. 45. 44-45: διὰ ταῦθ' ὁ νόμος μαρτυρεῖν ἐν γραμματείῳ κελεύει, ἵνα μήτ᾽ 
ἀφελεῖν ἐξῇ μήτε προσθεῖναι τοῖς γεγραμμένοις μηδέν... ... ἕπειτα καὶ τόδε σκοπεῖτε, 
εἰ ἑάσαιτ᾽ ἂν ἐναντίον ὑμῶν ἐμὲ προσγράψαι τι λαβόντα τὸ γραμματεῖον. In. general 
official records seem not to have been kept of judicial proceedings (Bonner, Evidence, 
60). But a litigant who intended to prosecute witnesses of his opponent for per- 
jury was required to give notice of his intention in open court before the voting 
began (Aristot. Const. Ath. 35. 10 ff.; οἵ. Bonner, op. cit., 89). There can be little 
doubt that the depositions challenged were preserved by the clerk in order to prevent 
fraud, for on no other supposition can we account for the procedure in prosecutions 
for perjury. In Plato’s Laws (937B), the officials keep the ἐπισκήψεις, sealed by both 
parties. The witness was held strictly accountable for all statements contained 
in the deposition (Dem. 45. 8 ff., 44-45), which was appended to the posted pleadings 
(Dem. 45. 46; 29. 11), and was not established by witnesses, but treated by both prose- 
cution and defense as incontrovertible evidence of what the witness deposed (e.g., 
Dem. oratt. 45, [46, 47], 29; Isaeus orat. 3. I omit mere formal prosecutions for per- 
jury in διαμαρτυρία cases.). In Apollodorus v. Stephanus, the clerk reads (Dem. 45. 8) 
evidently from the original document in his possession ([Dem.] 46. 11 ff.). 


2Dem. 45. 57 ff.; [46. 25]. 

3 In arbitration cases which were appealed, new evidence could be filed after the 
arbitration only under very exceptional circumstances (Aristot. Const. Ath. 53. 3; 
ef. Bonner, Evidence, 53). 

4 Isacus 3. 20. 5 Ibid., 18 ff. 
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with by the magistrates who had them in charge or even by private 
citizens. The plaintiff in Nicostratus v. Pantaenetus, a paragraphe, 
alleges that one of the sections has been erased from his pleading; 
how this was effected, it is for the jurors to consider. The implica- 
tion is that the erasure has been made with the connivance of officials.' 
Interesting in this connection is the comical plan of Strepsiades in 
the Clouds, to stand behind the clerk of the court with a burning- 
glass and “melt out” the record as the official enters it on the tab- 
lets.” 

There are several allusions to tampering with public records. 
Leostratus is said to have exerted influence on the demarch of 
Otryne® and on a member of the phratry to which Archiades had 
belonged‘ to get improper entries made in the registers of those 
organizations. Lysias tells us that it was easy for anyone who 
wished to do so to get his name erased from the register of those who 
had served in the cavalry under the Thirty, apparently with the 
connivance of the official who had the document in charge.® The 
account of the law dypadiov contamed in the speech Against Theo- 
crines suggests that the names of state debtors were sometimes 
improperly expunged from the official lists. Aristophanes alludes 
to fraudulent juggling of the names on the hoplite-rolls by the 
officials who had them in charge as.a common abuse.’ Antiphilus, 
who as demarch of the Halimusians kept the official register of the 
deme, is said to have concealed it and then to have pretended that it 
had been lost, in order that he and his associates might attack certain 
members of the deme in the διαψήφισις that followed.® It is said 

1 Dem. 37. 34. 

3764 ff. Cf. the story in Athenaeus 407C. 

8 [Dem.] 44. 37. 4 Ibid., 41. 


816. 7; cf. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities (London, 1895), 321, ἢ. 1, and the 
notes of Thalheim and Adama ad loc. 
§(Dem.] 58. 51 ff.; cf. MSL, 447 ff. 
7? Knights 1369-70: 
ἔπειθ᾽ ὁπλίτης ἐντεθεὶς ἐν καταλόγῳ 
οὐδεὶς κατὰ σπουδὰς μετεγγραφήσεται., 
Cf. Peace 1179 ff.: 
δρῶσιν οὐκ ἀνασχετά, 
τοὺς μὲν ἐγγράφοντες ἡμῶν τοὺς 3° ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω 
ἐξαλείφοντες δὶς ἢ τρίς. 
8 Dem. 57. 60; cf. 62. 
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that Nicomachus, when appointed a special commissioner to write 
out the laws of Solon, inserted some and struck out others in return 
for bribes. So flagrant did his frauds become that not infrequently 
the opposing parties to the same suit produced mutually contra- 
dictory laws.! 

Here may be mentioned the fraud perpetrated by Pythodorus, 
who opened the sealed urns containing names from which were 
to be drawn the judges of a dramatic or dithyrambic contest and 
removed the slips, evidently with the intention of substituting others.” 
Eubulides and his confederates chiselled out decrees in honor of his 
enemy Euxitheus.® 

Miscellaneous frauds.—There are a number of allusions to docu- 
mentary frauds of which the precise nature and intent are by no 
means clear. Protus, the corn merchant, is said to have stolen, or 
secretly opened, a document.‘ Aristogiton is reproached with hav- 
ing attempted ‘‘to plunge everyone into confusion and strife by 
exhibiting false papers.”® On another occasion, it is said, he filched 
a pocketbook (or document) from a man of Tanagra, with what 
intention we are not told.° 

Protection and proof of documents.—Attempts were made to 
protect private documents, and especially wills, in various ways.” 
They were usually executed in the presence of witnesses,’ sealed,’ 
and deposited with reputable persons.'° Sometimes several copies 
were made and intrusted to different depositories." A measure of 
protection against alteration or substitution was afforded by the 
practice of having agreements, depositions, and other important 
papers written out by slave amanuenses, who would be able to expose 


1 Lys. 30. 2 ff., 11 ff. 2 TIsoc. 17. 33-34. 8 Dem. 57. 64. 4 Dem. 32. 28. 


’ Dem. 25. 50. Wevds does not necessarily mean ‘‘forged,”’ as is shown by Isaeus 
1. 41 (cf. supra, p. 136. n. 2). 


4 Ihid., 60. 

7 As the protection of documents has been discussed by Bonner, Seals, and Wyse 
(note on Isaeus 4. 13), but few points will need more than passing mention. 

§(Dem.] 35. 13; 48. 11; Isaeus 6. 7; 9. 8, 12; Diog. Laert. 5. 57, 74. 


® Dem. 45. 17; [Dem.] 35. 15; 33. 36; 48. 48; Isaeus 7. 1; Hyp. 5. 8, 18; see 
Bonner, Seals, 402 ff. 


10 Dem. 45. 19; 32. 16; [Dem.] 35. 14; 48. 11-12, 48; 33. 15, 36; 34. 6; Isaeus 
6.7; 9.5; Isoc. 17.20; Hyp. 5.9; Diog. Laert. 4. 44; 5. 57. 


11 Lys. 32. 7; Diog. Laert. 4. 44; 5. 57; Isoc. 7. 1. 
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frauds practiced upon documents which they had themselves written.' 
A precaution sometimes taken in making a will was the addition of 
solemn imprecations upon the person or persons who should violate 
its provisions.? However, since witnesses often did not know the 
content of documents,® since seals could be counterfeited without 
great difficulty, and since there were no handwriting experts,® the 
integrity of a document would seem oftentimes to have depended 
upon the somewhat precarious chance that the depository and his 
slaves were proof against bribery and persuasion.’ In the case of 
wills, the efficacy of imprecations may be doubted after the example 
of Apollodorus.’ 

These precautions against fraud, with the exception of impreca- 
tions, were at the same time means for establishing the authenticity 
of documents before a court. In actual practice, however, the pro- 
duction of original documents was not regarded as very important,® 
and there are very few cases indeed in which the handwriting, the 
seals, or the appearance of an instrument are used directly as proof.’ 

1[Dem.] 33. 17: οὐ πόρρω φάσκων εἶναι τὸν ἔλεγχον, ef τι κακουργοῖτο περὶ ra 
γράμματα " γεγραφέναι γὰρ αὐτὰ οἰκέτην ἑαυτοῦ. Dem. 29. 21: ἤθελον παραδοῦναι τὸν 
καῖδα τὸν γράφοντα τὴν μαρτυρίαν, ὃς τά τε γράμματ᾽ ἔμελλε γνώσεσθαι τὰ ἑαυτοῦ. 

2Dem. 36. 52: ἐναντία ry διαθήκῃ καὶ ταῖς ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης ἀραῖς, γραφείσαις ὑπὸ 
τοῦ σοῦ warpés. The language of Demosthenes makes it clear that the impreca- 
tions of Pasion were written into the will. While the document inserted in Dem. 
45. 28 may be a fabrication, the absence of the imprecations does not prove it, for 
Apollodorus would be unwilling to have that part read to the jury. 
8 Supra, Ὁ. 136. 
4Cf. Bonner, Seals, 400. Aristophanes, Thes. 424-25: 
πρὸ τοῦ μὲν οὖν ἣν ἀλλ᾽ ὑποῖξαι τὴν θύραν 
ποιησαμέναισι δακτύλιον τριωβόλου. 
. δ᾽ Bonner (Evidence, 80) has noticed the absence of expert evidence in regard to 
handwriting. 
δ Pythodorus got access to a document which had been deposited with Pyron by 


bribing the latter's slaves, who were the actual custodians (Isoc. 17. 23, 33); ef. [Dem.] 
33. 16. 

7 Supra, pp. 135 ff. 8 Bonner, Evidence, 62. 

®*In two instances it is suggested that a slave amanuensis will be able to recog- 
nize his own hand and say whether or not a document has been tampered with (Dem. 
29. 21; [Dem.] 33. 17; cf. supra, n. 1). These cases have little in common with 
our modern use of handwriting as proof, and it is very unlikely that in either the 
question of the handwriting ever came before a court. Aristophanes alludes to the 
production in court of a will with its seals (Wasps 583 ff.), but the speeches in real 
cases scarcely mention seals (Dem. 45. 17). In only one instance is a document care- 
fully examined with respect to its appearance, and here the object is to prove not its 
genuineness, of which there is no question, but the circumstances under which it was 
written ({Dem.] 46. 11 ff.). 
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In general the evidence of authenticity presented to the court is 
limited to the testimony of witnesses, and these sometimes depose 
to nothing more than the fact that a will or a contract has been 
executed or has been deposited with a certain person.! According 
to the standards of modern procedure, the means of proof employed 
were very madequate, quite as unsatisfactory as were the precautions 
intended for the protection of documents. The result of the failure 
carefully to examine the actual instrument was that forgery was com- 
paratively easy for anyone who could procure witnesses and com- 
pose a skilful argument from probability. 

Attacks upon documents, as might be expected, are characterized 
by the same inattention to the material appearance and condition 
of the instrument in question, and show the same lack of direct 
evidence.* This, like the inadequate proof of documents, is largely a 
manifestation of Athenian habit and usage, and does not necessarily 
indicate that the charges of fraud are without foundation in fact. 
It is unreasonable to demand, with Mr. Wyse,® that attacks upon 
documents be formulated with the precision and directness made 
possible and necessary by modern legal procedure. If we are to 
be consistent in this attitude, we must set the same unyielding 
standard for the proof of documents. 

This persistent inattention to the actual instrument may be in 
part a survival from the time when writing had not yet superseded 
oral agreements and testaments.‘ Its justification was the impossi- 
bility of close examination of documents by the members of large 
juries’ and the existence of a distinct feeling in favor of arguments 
based upon general equity. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1 Bonner, Enidence, 61 ff.; cf. [Dem.] 35. 14. 

3 For example, the argument against the genuineness of the contract in Isocrates 
17. 23 ff.; the attack on Pasion’s will in Dem. 45. 5-29; (46. 12 ff.], and the attacks on 
wills in Isaeus oratt. 4 and 9. 

3 Op. cit., 626, 631. Wyse has performed a useful service in protesting against 
a too confiding faith in the statements of Isaeus. But on this point I believe he does 
not make sufficient allowance for the difference between modern and ancient legal 
usage in the proving of documents. 

4 Even in the time of Demosthenes, oral wills and contracts were valid in law 
(cf. MSL, 595). 

ὃ Sositheus had intended to make a chart showing the family connections of 
Hagnias and to exhibit it to the jury, but gave up the idea because those in the rear 
would not be able to read it ({[Dem.] 43. 18). If a chart could not be read by all, it 
would be hopeless to attempt an effective presentation of details of handwriting, etc. 


GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gr. γλουτός ‘rump’ is compared both by Prellwitz and 
Boisacq with MHG. kléz ‘clump, clod, round mass.’ The words are 
no doubt related though the consonants do not correspond. A better 
comparison would be OE. clad, ME. cloud ‘a mass of rock, hill,’ 
cloude ‘cloud,’ NE. clod (cf. ΜΙΝ. XV, 97). Here the d corre- 
sponds to Gr. τ : pre-Germ. *glilié-. 

2. Gr. γωνία ‘angle,’ Skt. jdnu ‘knee’ : Germ. *kénu- ‘sharp, 
keen’ in OE. céne, ME. kéne ‘sharp, bitter, bold,’ NE. keen, OHG. 
kuont ‘kiihn, audax, asper, acer,’ etc. (MEN. XXII, 235 f.), is a 
comparison that ought not to have escaped Boisacq. 

3. Gr. δενδίλλω ‘turn the eyes about, give a glance at, make a 
sign to’ is left unexplained by Boisacq, though he refers to the 
improbable combination given in Fick, I‘, 461, and adopted by 
Prellwitz 8.ῦ. 

This word, like many others, is a compound of two synonymous 
words or bases: *den- ‘turn, whirl,’ Gr. dovéw ‘shake, stir,’ etc., 
+*dil-: OK. tilian ‘strive after,’ OHG. zilen ‘sich beeilen, eifrig 
streben nach,’ refl. ‘eine Richtung nehmen,’ NHG. ztelen, etc. (cf. 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 335). See No. 8. 

Compare the similar development in other derivatives of the root 
*dt-, *detd- : Gr. δίεμαι ‘speed, press on,’ dwéw ‘whirl, spin round, 
drive; wander,’ ON. tina ‘squint, blink’; ΜΙᾺ. féiden ‘sich wohin 
begeben, zu etwas eilen; nach etwas begehren, hinstreben,’ betiden 
refi. ‘sich wornach richten, ins Auge fassen,’ etc. (cf. No. 7); 
Lith. dyrétz ‘gucken, lauern, heranschleichen,’ dairgtis ‘umhergaffen,’ 
OPruss. deirit ‘sehen,’ Norw. éira ‘stieren, genau zusehen.’ 

4. Of Gr. dvoradifw ‘swing, fling about’ Boisacq 8.0. says: 
“Etym. inconnue,” making no reference to Prellwitz’ statement in his 
second edition: ‘Zusammensetzung der Wurzeln von dovéw und 
πκάλλω;,᾽" which is the explanation given by me Pub. Mod. Lang. 


Assoc. XIV (1899), 335; IE. a”, 66. 
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5. Gr. dévos ‘reproach, disgrace’ (*ééravos) may have original 
IE. ἃ : OHG. zddal ‘Mangel,’ MHG. tadel ‘Fehler, Gebrechen,’ a LG. 
word, whence NHG. Tadel, tadeln. For meaning and possible 
ultimate connection compare the root *dé- in No. 11. 

6. Ion. δίζημαι ‘seek out, look for; seek after, try for; inquire; 
require, demand that’ is derived from *didid-, and compared by some 
with Skt. dédéti ‘scheint, leuchtet,’ by others with Skt. déyatz ‘fliegt,’ 
Gr. δίεμαι ‘hasten’ (cf. Boisacq, Dict. Et., 188 with lit., and Solmsen, 
IF. XIV, 433 f.). | 

The second is certainly the correct explanation. For didéti does 
not mean ‘look, see,’ but ‘shine.’ 

The underlying root *dejd- ‘hasten, hasten after, strive after, 
search, seek, look for, look at’ is also in the following. 

7. Lesb. farnu, Att. ζητῶ, Dor. tarebw ‘seek, seek out; search 
out, inquire into; c. inf. seek to’ (cf. as above), base *dtdt.. 

With these compare “*deit- or dit- in ΜΙ. fiden ‘sich wohin 
begeben, zu etwas eilen; nach etwas begehren, hinstreben,’ betiden 
refi. ‘sich wornach richten, ins Auge fassen,’ MDu. tiden ‘go, journey,’ 
ON. ἐΐδα ‘long for, wish,’ ‘trachten, streben,’ téér ‘frequent, usual, 
customary; noted, famous; dear, beloved; eager,’ tédliga ‘eagerly, 
greedilv,’ OE. tidan ‘happen,’ tid ‘time, period; proper time,’ etc. 

For meaning and for the formation of the Gr. words compare 
Aeol. ἔμάτημι ‘seek,’ 2. sg. warns, ματεῖ " ζητεῖ Hes., Hom. ματεύω, 
which are derivatives of the root in μαίομαι ‘seek; search, seek for.’ 

8. Gr. ζάλη ‘surging of the sea, storm’ may be from *djald, and 
ζῆλος ‘eager rivalry, emulation; any vehement passion, jealousy; 
emulous desire for a thing; the object of desire, happiness,’ ζηλόω 
‘rival, vie with, imitate; envy; esteem happy, admire’ from *dzdlo- 
(cf. Boisacq 8.0. with lit.). If so, compare *dil- in OE. tilian ‘strive 
after, intend, attempt; obtain, provide; till (land),’ getzllan ‘attain, 
reach; touch,’ telung ‘striving after; labor, employment; gain, 
produce; (medical) treatment, cure, help,’ εἶα ‘cultivator of land, 
laborer,’ OLG. tilon ‘festinare, accelerare, exerceri, exercitari, in 
eifrigem dngstlichen Streben, in Hast und Aufregung sein,’ OHG. 
zilon, zilen, MHG. zilen, ziln ‘zielen, ringen, streben; festmachen, 
einrichten, bestimmen; erzielen, bewirken, machen, zeugen,’ z2vl 
‘Ziel; Bestimmung, Zweck, Absicht; festgesetzter Zeitpunkt, Ende, 
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Frist, Termin; abgegranzter Raum, Mass; Art und Weise,’ OFries. 
tilia ‘bebauen,’ ‘till,’ MLG. telen ‘erzeugen, gebaéren; bebauen,’ 
MDu. telen ‘bring forth, produce; till, cultivate; care for,’ Du. telen 
‘zeugen, schaffen,’ Goth. til ‘Gelegenheit,’ gatilon ‘erlangen,’ OE. til 
‘serviceable, good; gentle, liberal,’ sb. ‘goodness, kindness,’ Ir. dil 
‘gratus.’ 

Here also may belong OBulg. délo ‘Werk,’ délati ‘arbeiten,’ Russ. 
délo ‘Arbeit, Geschaéft; Angelegenheit; Tat, Werk; Sache, Ding,’ 
délat’ ‘tun, machen, verrichten, anfertigen’ (: MHG. ziln ‘einrichten, 
bestimmen; erzielen, bewirken, machen, zeugen,’ OK. tilung ‘labor, 
employment,’ ‘Arbeit, Geschaft’),—s’a ‘geschehen, werden’ (:MLG. 
telen ‘hervorbringen; intr. entstehen’), délinyj ‘tiichtig, brauchbar’ 
(:OE. εἰ ‘competent, serviceable, good,’ ‘tiichtig, tauglich, gut’), 
délt ‘Waldbienenstock, Héhlung, Furche im Bienenstock’ (: Lett. 
déele ‘Baum, worin ein Bienenstock ausgehéhlt ist oder ausgehohit 
werden kann,’ déjums ‘gehéhlter Bienenstock,’ OHG. zidal-weida 
‘Waldbezirk wo Bienenzucht getrieben wird,’ zidaldri ‘Zeidler,’ Gr. 
δῖνος ‘Wirbel, Strudel; rundes Gefiss,’ cf. author, PBB. XXIV, 
533), Sloven. délati ‘arbeiten; verfertigen; tun,’—njivo ‘das Feld 
bestellen’ (:OFries. tilia ‘bebauen’), etc. These are referred by 
Berneker, Et. Wb., 194, to the root *dhé- in OBulg. déti ‘legen,’ 
dé&jati ‘legen; verrichten,’ etc., to which the words may in part 
belong. But even here there may have been an early confusion of 
*dhé- ‘set, place’ and *dejd- ‘hasten, strive after, attain.’ 

9. Of Gr. διφάω, -éw ‘seek after, hunt for,’ ἀστρο-δῖφης ‘star- 
searcher, astronomer’ Boisacq 8.0. says: “Etym. obscure.’”’ There 
is no reason why these cannot be derived from the root *dezd- in 
the above. Compare ON., Nicel. tzfa ‘move the feet quickly, trip’ 
(Goth. *tibén), MHG. zipfeln ‘in kleinen Ansa&tzen gehen, trippeln’: 
Lett. deiju ‘tanze, hiipfe,’ Gr. δίεμαι ‘speed, press on,’ δῖνος ‘whirl, 
eddy,’ dwéw ‘whirl, spin round; whirl about, esp. in the dance; 
wander, roam about.’ 

10. Gr. ζόφος ‘darkness, gloom’ may come from *dtobhos ‘com- 
motion, storm,’ ζέφυρος ‘the west wind,’ often represented as stormy 
and rainy, and as the swiftest of winds, *dzebhuros ‘swift, stormy’: 
Say " ζάλη. 

For a different explanation see AJPh. ΧΧΙ, 179: ζόφος from 
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*hiobhos ‘glimmer, gloom’: Lith. zaibas ‘Blitz,’ zibéti ‘glanzen, 
schimmern,’ zébéi ‘ein wenig zu sehen vermdgen,’ ziburiudi ‘flackern.’ 

11. Gr. ζημία ‘loss, damage, damnum; penalty, fine’ may also 
come from *djd-m-, but not from the root *dejd- in Skt. dfyati ‘fliegt,’ 
etc., but from *did- ‘cut, tear’ : Skt. dydti (dati) ‘schneidet ab, 
trennt, teilt.’ Compare “*dé- ‘rend, tear’ in δηλέομαι ‘destroy,’ 
OHG. zdlén, -dn ‘wegreissen, rauben,’ Lett. délit ‘qualen, martern’ 
(Prellwitz); OHG. zddal ‘Mangel, penuria, inopia, egestas,’ zddalin ' 
‘egere’; Skt. ddpayati ‘teilt,’ Gr. δάπτω ‘tear, devour,’ MLG. 
teppen ‘zupfen, pfliicken,’ tappen, tapen ‘tappen; zupfen, reissen,’ 
ON. tepr ‘scarce, scanty,’ tapa ‘lose; kill,’ tape ‘loss’ (*dabon-), 
Lat. damnum (*dabnom), damndre (cf. LE. a*, 67 f.). 

12. Gr. δίδωμι, Lat. dé, dare, etc., have a root *déd- (:*d3-), 
which originally may have been the 6- grade of a root *dé- or *déd-. 
Such a root occurs in Skt dati ‘schneidet ab, teilt,’ dandm ‘Verteilung, 
Teil’ (:dénum, Skt. dinam ‘Gabe, Spende’), ddtu ‘Teil’ (:Gr. dorts 
‘gift’), déta ‘abschneidend,’ ddtrdm ‘Verteilung, Anteil’ (:dééd, 
data ‘gebend, bes. zur Ehe, schenkend, zahlend, gewaéhrend, mit- 
teilend, lehrend, bewirkend, veranstaltend,’ sb. ‘Geber, Schenker’), 
Gr. ddvas " μερίδας Hes., δάνος ‘money lent at interest, loan,’ 
δανείζω ‘lend,’ cf. Boisacq s.v. with lit. (:Lith. dinis ‘Gabe,’ 
OBulg. dant ‘ Abgabe, Zoll,’ Russ. ‘Tribut, Abgabe, Steuer, Zins’), Skt. 
dydt. ‘schneidet ab,’ ddyaté ‘teilt, teilt zu; hat Anteil, hat Mitgefiihl,’ 
Gr. δαίομαι ‘distribute, portion out,’ δαίνυμι ‘distribute, assign as 
a share,’ Skt. dadydm ‘Anteil, Erbteil, Erbschaft’ (:daya-hk ‘Gabe, 
Geschenk,’ OBulg. dajati ‘geben,’ raz-dajati ‘austeilen’; raz-davatt 
‘verteilen,’ Serb. pro-ddvati ‘verkaufen’ : OBulg. dati ‘geben; lassen, 
sulassen,’ Russ. ddéa ‘Geben, Auszahlen; Ration, Anteil,’ Sloven. 
ddéa ‘Abgabe, Tribut,’ Skt. dati-k, Gr. δῶτις ‘gift,’ etc.). 

13. Gr. δῶρον ‘the breadth of the hand, span, palm,’ Arc. 
δάριν " σπιθαμήν, etc., are plainly from the meaning ‘stretch, 
span,’ and can hardly be related to Ir. dorn ‘fist, hand.’ The Gr. 
words may be from “*duédro-, *dueri- : Skt. durd-h ‘fern, weit,’ sb. 
‘Weite, Ferne’ (in Raum τι. Zeit.), OPers. dira- ‘fern,’ Lat. dirdre 
(stretch out) ‘continue, last,’ Gr. δηρός (*dudro-) ‘long.’ 

14. Of Gr. εὕδω ‘sleep, lie down to sleep, also of death; rest, be 
still; become calm’ Boisacq s.v. says: “Etym. inconnue.’”’ An 
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explanation has been known to me for twelve years: Goth. suéis (or 
siiteis) ἐπιεικής, ἡσύχιος, ‘nachgiebig, mild, ruhig,’ un-suli dxara- 
oracia, ‘unrest, confusion,’ Skt. siéddyat: ‘macht angenehm, bringt 
in Ordnung, bringt zurecht, macht fertig, tétet.’ Connection with 
ἡδύς, etc., is possible (root *seudd-) but not probable. Cf. Color- 
Names, 33; IE. αὖ, 113. 

15. Gr. ἠρίον (*Fnptov) ‘mound, barrow,’ ‘tumulus’ is a natural 
derivative of delpw (*dFéptw) ‘lift, raise up,’ with which compare 
Lat. varus ‘an eruption on the face, blotch, pimple,’ Lith. viras 
‘Finne im Schweinefleisch,’ Lat. varulus ‘sty in the eye’ (cf. Walde, 
Et. Wb.*, 808 with lit.), verriica ‘wart; a steep, rough place,’ NHG. 
werre ‘sty,’ OE. wearr ‘callosity, wart,’ Skt. vérsman- ‘ Hohe, Oberstes, 
Spitze,’ etc. (zd. tbid., 823 f.). 

16. Gr. θύλακος ‘bag, sack, pouch,’ θύλάκιον ‘seed-vessel of a 
plant,’ θυλλίς, θυλάς ‘sack,’ θύλαξ ᾿ προσκεφάλιον are referred by 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb.2, 188, to θύω ‘schiittele,’ and left unexplained by 
Boisacq, Dict. Et., 356. Compare Russ. délo ‘Mindung (beim 
Schiessgewehr, bei der Kanone),’ dult ‘Baumhdhle,’ LRuss. αὐϊό 
‘Schmiedebalg, Lauf einer Feuerwaffe,’ Bulg. diélec ‘Mundstiick 
einer Pfeife, eines Gefiisses; Wasserrdhre,’ Sloven. délé ‘Hutkopf,’ 
dulac ‘Mundstiick; der vor Unwillen zusammengezogene Mund.’ 
These are referred by Berneker, Et. Wb., 237, to duti ‘blasen,’ Skt. 
adhils ‘Staub,’ Lat. filigo, etc. 

The Balto-Slav. words cited by Berneker do not all go back to the 
same primary meaning. Pol. dulec ‘Zigarette,’ dulié ‘rauchen’ evi- 
dently represent the meaning ‘ puff, smoke’ as in Lith. ddlis ‘Raucher- 
masse.’ Other words come from ‘blow, puff’ or ‘puff up, swell out’ 
as in Sloven. dulac above. Compare esp. Russ. dut’ ‘blasen, wehen, 
hauchen,’ refl. ‘sich aufblasen, schmollen.’ From this meaning 
might have come the Gr. words. But as ‘blow, puff’ in this group 
comes originally from ‘whirl, eddy,’ ‘aufwirbeln,’ it is perhaps 
more probable that the Gr. words meant originally ‘a whirl, roll.’ 
In this case they would be closely related in meaning to OHG. 
tola, tolo ‘racemus’ from *dhulan- ‘a whirl, roll, tuft,’ toldo ‘Wipfel 
oder Krone der Pflanzen, Bliitenbiischel,’ NHG. Dolde. 

Finally some of the Slavic words may represent the meaning 
‘fall away, sink,’ whence ‘hole, hollow’ (:Skt. dhanoti ‘schiittelt, 
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entfernt, beseitigt,’ dhvgsati ‘fallt herab, zerfallt, zerstiebt,’ apa- 
dhvasta-h ‘gestirzt, gesunken, verkommen’), and would be more 
closely related in meaning to OHG. gitwelan ‘cessari; sopiri,’ Icel. 
dulr ‘reserved, secretive, reticent,’ dul ‘concealment; conceitedness,’ 
dylja ‘hide, conceal,’ MHG. tol(e) ‘Wasserstrom, Abzugsgraben, 
Erdgang, Mine.’ 

17. Gr. θύμος, θύμον ‘thyme; a warty excrescence; a glandular 
substance in the chest of young animals, in calves the sweetbread’ 
was certainly not named because of its fragrance. The primary 
meaning here is ‘swelling, bunch, tuft,’ in thyme in reference to its 
bushy appearance. Compare OBulg. na-dymati se ‘sich aufblasen, 
anschwellen,’ LRuss. na-dymy pl. ‘Leistenbruch,’ Czech dymy 
‘Leistenbeule,’ Pol. dymie ‘Leiste,’ LRuss. dymynyéa ‘Geschwir 
unter der Haut,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, Et. Wb., 249 f.). . 

For meaning compare ON. /ista ‘eine unférmliche Masse,’ 
Norw. tusta ‘tuft, bunch, a low tree with a bushy top,’ OHG. dosto 
‘Doste, wilder Thymian,’ MHG. doste ‘Strauss, Biischel; Doste.’ 

18. Gr. tupas: ζεύξας, ἱψόν" τὸν κισσόν, tov: δεσμοτήριον, γιμ- 
βάναι᾽" ζεῦγανα Hes. are compared with Lat. vincio and referred 
to a root *ueig*- by Walde, Εἰ. Wb.?, 837. But Lat. vincito may 
come from a root *ueik- in Skt. pad-vigam, -vicam ‘Schlinge, Fessel, 
Strick’ (id. ibid., 838); and the Gr. words from *ueib- in MHG. 
wifen ‘winden, schwingen,’ weife ‘Garnwinde, Haspel,’ OHG. waif 
‘Binde,’ ON. vetpr ‘Kopfbinde,’ Goth. waips ‘Kranz,’ MHG. 
bewimpfen ‘verhiillen,’ etc. 

19. Gk. κύαμος ‘bean; testicle; the swelling of the breasts of 
girls as they grow to maturity’ points plainly to the primary mean- 
ing ‘swelling, lump’ and is therefore properly referred to xvéw. 
However, κύαμος may be for ἔκύσαμος and, therefore, more nearly 
related in form to OE. hos ‘pod,’ Norw. dial. hosen ‘spongy, porous; 
dropsical,’ hosna ‘become spongy, bloat,’ Gr. κύστις ‘bladder; 
bag,’ κύστη ἄρτος omoyyirns, Skt. cavah ‘strength, power’ (cf. 
author, Mod. Phil. VI, 444). 

20. Gr. λείπω ‘leave, desert,’ Lat. linquo, etc., are from a root 
*leig?-, the primary meaning of which was probably ‘bend, give 
way, yield,’ whence ‘yield to, lend’ (Goth. lethwan ‘leihen’), ‘depart 
from, leave, linquere.’ This primary meaning appears in Lat. 
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hiquis, obliquus ‘slanting, awry’ and also in Czech hény (*hg’-s-) 
‘abweichend, verschieden,’ lichy ‘ungerade, unrecht, bése,’ lichota 
‘Arglist,’ Russ. liché7 ‘bése, arg; gewandt, geschickt,’ i.e., ‘crooked, 
wrong; agile, nimble, adroit.’ 

21. Gr. Adds: συκοφάντης, φειδωλός, λιμφεύειν " ἀπαξαν Hes. 
are probably from the primary meaning ‘bend, cringe, sneak’: - 
Serb.-Croat. libitz se ‘schleichen, sich heranschleppen; vitare, evitare, 
effugere,’ batt ‘wanken; sinken,’ ChSI. libivit ‘Xérros, gracilis,’ 
OS. léf ‘schwach, gebrechlich,’ OE. léf ‘infirm, diseased, ill,’ sb. 
‘damage, harm.’ 

22. Gr. οὐρανός, Dor. wpavds, Lesb. dSpavos (*bfopavos Brug- 
mann, Gr. Gram.4, ὃ 141) ‘sky, heaven’ probably meant ‘expanse’ 
rather than ‘cover.’ Compare εὐρὺς ‘wide, broad,’ in Homer 
especially of heaven, earth, and sea, Skt. urt-h ‘wide, broad,’ vdrah 
‘width, breadth, space,’ and also vdruna-h ‘god of the heavens and 
of the waters.’ This is an old combination, but differently explained. 

For the meaning as here given (‘width, expanse, space, heaven, 
etc.’) compare the following: Lat. hio ‘open, yawn,’ Skt. vi-hdya-k 
‘das Offne, Luftraum,’ ON. gima ‘grosse Offnung,’ gimer ‘Himmels- 
raum,’ geime ‘Schlund, Chaos, Meer.’—Gr. χαῦνος ‘yawning, loose,’ 
χάος ‘open space; gulf, chasm; infinite space.’—Gr. χάσμα ‘a yawn- 
ing hollow; any wide space or expanse, hence used of the sky and the 
sea.” ᾿ 

23. If Gr. πάτος * ἔνδυμα τῆς Ἥρας Hes. is from *pyt- (Boisacq, 
Net. Et., 752), then the closest comparison is OE. fned ‘fringe, hem 
of dress,’ pre-Germ. *pnoté-m. This, with OE. fnes ‘fringe’ may be 
referred to OE. fana ‘banner,’ Goth. fana ‘Stiick Zeug,’ OHG. fano 
‘Zeug, Tuch,’ etc. (cf. MIN. XXIV, 47 f.). 

24. If Gr. rrboow ‘fold, double up,’ πτύξ, -xés, πτυχή ‘anything 
in folds, fold, leaf, plate; cleft, dell, gully; wrinkle’ are from *bhugh-, 
then the best words to compare are not Skt. bhujdts ‘biegt’ (*bheug-) 
nor Goth. biugan ‘biegen’ (*bheug-:OHG. buhil ‘Hiigel’), but Lith. 
buizmas ‘Falte, Krause bei zeugartigen Dingen’ (*bhughmos). How- 
ever, Brugmann’s explanation, Grdr. I?, 277, is more probable. 

25. Gr. wbavos ‘bean’ (*ricavos ‘bunch, lump’) may be com- 
pared with Skt. pisyati, posati (‘swell’) ‘gedeiht, macht gedeihen,’ 
pisyam, puspam ‘Bliite,’ puskald-h ‘reichlich, reich, prichtig,’ Lat. 
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pustula ‘bubble; blister,’ NE. dial. fuz ‘a fat, idle woman,’ fuzzy 
‘soft, spongy; fat, puffy; fluffy, feathery,’ Du. voos ‘spongy, brash,’ 
Swiss. gefosen ‘faserig, morsch, schwammig,’ foss ‘Taugenichts, 
Faulenzer,’ etc. 

26. Gr. xvyn ‘rump; fat, swelling land’ is referred by Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.2, 390, to the root in Skt. pu-téu ‘die beiden Hinterbacken.’ 
This is probably correct. But inasmuch as the primary meaning 
was probably ‘lump, clump, mass,’ we may compare Skt. pufija-h 
‘Haufe, Klumpen, Masse,’ piiga-h ‘Haufe, Menge, Schar’ (author, 
IF. XVIII, 29), and perhaps also piiga-h ‘Betelpalme,’ pigam 
‘Betelnuss’ : Gr. πυγμή ‘fist,’ Lat. pugnus, pungo, etc., and Lett. 
puga ‘Knopf,’ pugulis ‘eine blasige Erhéhung.’ 

27. Gr. πύκα ‘thickly, strongly,’ πυκνός, -wds ‘close, compact; 
firm, solid; thick, crowded; frequent; well-guarded, concealed; 
shrewd, crafty,’ πυκάζω ‘make thick or close, cover or wrap up; 
close, shut, shut up’: Russ. pukt ‘Bindel, Biischel, Strauss,’ pida 
‘Blaihung,’ pocka ‘Knospe, Bliite; Niere,’ etc. (cf. No. 30). 

28. Gr. πύλη ‘gate, door’ may primarily have meant ‘barricade, 
bar’ from *puld ‘something solid, thick’: Lett. pilis ‘Haufe, Herde,’ 
etc. (cf. No. 30). | 

29. Gr. xupds ‘wheat,’ πυρὴν ‘the stone of stone-fruit, as of 
olives, dates; the hard bone of fishes; any grain, as of salt; the 
round head of a probe,’ ChSl. pyro, ‘Spelt,’ Pruss. pure ‘Trespe,’ 
Lith. purat τὰ. pl. ‘Winterweizen’ (cf. Prellwitz, Εἰ. Wb.?, 392) : Skt. 
pila-h ‘Bindel, Biischel,’ Lith. puré ‘Quaste,’ pitrint: ‘auflockern, 
von Haaren, Wolle, Federbetten.’ 

30. These may go back to a root *pi-, the primary meaning of 
which was perhaps ‘press, press together, make close, compact, etc.,’ 
whence many words for ‘compact mass, bunch, clump, lump, 
chunk, a little chunky person or animal, etc.,’ and then ‘become 
chunky, bunch up, swell.’ Here then would belong the following: 

Lat. puer*boy, child’; Skt. pota-h ‘Junges,’ Lett. putns ‘Vogel,’ 
Lith. putytis, ‘junges Tier, junger Vogel,’ patitas ‘Ei, Hode,’ putlas 
‘sich blahend, geschwollen,’ Lat. pitus, putillus ‘a little boy, child,’ 
etc., with which compare Skt. pufdu ‘die beiden Hinterbacken’; 
Lat. piipus, ‘boy, child; pupil of the eye,’ ρῶρα ‘girl; doll, puppet’: 
Lith. pupd ‘Bohne,’ pupele ‘dicke Knospe der Saalweide,’ dial. 
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‘Palme,’ Lett. pipolt ‘Weidenkatzchen, Zweige mit Weidenkitz- 
chen, sogenannte Palmen, die am Palmsonntage zu Schligen, mit 
denen man die Langschlifer weckt und zur Zierde dienen,’ pups 
‘Weiberbrust,’ paupt ‘schwellen’ (cf. No. 49), with which compare 
NE. fob ‘a little pocket as a receptacle for a watch,’ dial. fub, fubs 
‘a plump, chubby young person,’ fubby, fubsy ‘plump, chubby,’ 
NHG., Pruss. fuppe ‘Tasche, die man an sich triagt,’ sich fuppen 
‘Falten werfen, nicht glatt anschliessend stehen, von Kleidern’; Gr. 
πυκνός ‘thick, dense, compact’ : Russ. puki ‘Biindel, Biischel, 
Strauss,’ pucina ‘Wanst,’ pécit’ ‘auftreiben,’—éa ‘sich heben, auf- 
schwellen,’ Lith. pitkas ‘Flaumfeder,’ pukszlé ‘Beule,’ patiksztas 
‘Vogel,’ Goth. fugls ‘Vogel,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, JF. IX, 361 f.); 
Lett. pilis, ‘Haufe, Herde, Kette (von Jungwild)’ : Goth. fula 
‘Fohlen,’ Lat. pullus ‘a young animal; a young fowl, chicken’; Lett. 
pune ‘Knollen, Knoten,’ punis ‘Beule,’ puns ‘Auswuchs am Baum; 
Hicker,’ paune ‘Biindel, Tornister’; Lett. pudurs ‘Bischel, Haufe, 
Strauch mit Wurzeln,’ pudra ‘Haufe’ : Lat. pibés ‘of ripe age, 
adult; of plants: covered with soft down, downy.’ 

A common meaning runs through all these variant forms, though 
this might, in some cases, be due to later association. But here, as 
in all similar examples, the variant forms are not all derivatives of a 
primitive root. For some were certainly formed long after the 
original unenlarged base ceased to exist. They can nevertheless 
be regarded as related inasmuch as they derive meaning and make-up 
from the other enlarged bases while taking the final consonant from 
some synonymous word. 

31. Gr. πυθὠ (formed like πευθώ) probably meant first ‘sooth- 
saying’ and then the place where the oracle was. Hence πύθιος was 
naturally used as an epithet of Apollo. The old connection with 
πεύθομαι, πυνθάνομαι is no doubt correct, though the ὃ is unusual. 
This occurs, however, in Germ. : ON. bysn (*btid-sni-) ‘wonder, marvel,’ 
bysna ‘forebode, presage,’ Goth. ana-biisns ‘Gebot,’ OS. ambisan id. 

32. Gr. σήκωμα ‘a weight in the balance; counterpoise : recom- 
pense’ belongs in meaning to onxés ‘weight, importance,’ σῶκος 
‘strong, stout,’ and OE. Pyhiig ‘strong,’ gebuhtsum ‘abundant’ (cf. 
author, AJPh. XX, 271), Lett. tdkt ‘schwellen,’ etc. (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.?, 409, 446). 
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33. Gr. onxwua ‘chapel, sacred enclosure’ belongs to σηκός 
‘any enclosure : pen, fold; den, nest; garden; sacred enclosure, 
chapel shrine; sepulcher; hollow trunk of an old olive-tree,’ and 
also σάκος ‘shield,’ Skt. évdk, -tvacah ‘hide, skin,’ etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck, 
At. Wb., 118). 

34. Gr. σῦκον, Boeot. τῦκον ‘fig; a large wart, esp. on the eye- 
lids; piles’ may be from *tiékom ‘a swelling, bunch’ : Lett. takt 
‘schwellen,’ taks ‘Geschwulst,’ OBulg. tuk ‘Fett,’ Lith. tdukas 
‘Fettstiickchen,’ OHG. dioh ‘Schenkel,’ etc. Cf. No. 32 and for 
meaning No. 35. 

35. Gr. φακός ‘lentil; a flattish warming bottle; a mole,’ φάκε- 
dos ‘bundle, fagot,’ Alb. δαθε ‘Saubohne’ (Meyer, Alb. Wb., 22) 
may, like Gr. κύαμος, be derived from the meaning ‘swelling, bunch, 
lump.’ These apparently represent IE. *bhak-, perhaps from 
*bh(y)ak-, *bheud-k-, root *bheud- ‘grow, swell,’ whence ON. baun, 
OE. béan, OHG. béna ‘bean’ (Petersson, IF. XXIII, 390). Com- 
pare *bheudk or -g- in OHG. buhil ‘Higel,’? NHG. Swab. bihal, bil 
‘Hiigel; kleine Hautgeschwulst,’ NIcel. δγύρυν ‘oedema,’ Dan. bugne 
‘sich biegen, strotzen, schwellen,’ Norw. bogna ‘ergot on grain.’ 

Compare *bheudbh-, *bhiibh- : *bh(y)dbh- in LRuss. δύδα ‘kleines 
Geschwiir,’ biben ‘kleiner Junge, Knirps,’ Serb. bubiljica ‘Blase, 
Pustel; Knoten; Erdhaufen; Art Pflaume,’ bi&bla ‘Klumpen,’ 
buban ‘Art Bohne,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, Et. Wb., 78 f.), ON. byfa ‘club- 
foot,’ Νοῦν. bitiva, btive ‘a clumsy person, lubber,’ ON. bobi ‘knot; 
snail-shell,’ ME. bobbe ‘cluster,’ NHG. Swab. poppel ‘a roundish 
object of moderate size : ball of yarn; mole; berry, kernel; little 
animal or child’ : MHG. buobe ‘Knabe, Diener; zuchtloser Mensch; 
die weibl. Briiste,’ Germ. *bdéban- ‘clump, lump : lumpish fellow, clod, 
lout; undersized person, boy,’ Lat. faba ‘bean,’ primarily ‘lump, 
kernel’ (author Mod. Phil., Jan. 1914). 

36. Gr. φορύνω ‘knead; mix up; spoil,’ φορυτός ‘rubbish, 
sweepings, refuse,’ φορύσσω ‘mix up; defile,’ dopuxrés ‘stirred up 
together, mixed, stained’ contain a base *bhoru-k-, with which com- 
pare Russ. brukdt, bruchdt' ‘werfen; beschmutzen, besudeln,’ 
brykdt' ‘ausschlagen,’ etc., LRuss. brud ‘Schmutz,’ brudyty ‘be- 
schmutzen,’ MDu. bruut ‘Dreck, Auswurf,’ ete. (cf. author, Mod. 
Phil., Jan. 1914). 
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37. Gr. φρυάσσομαι ‘of horses: neigh and prance, snort; of 
men: be unruly, wanton, insolent’ may be from either *bhrujakjo- 
mat or *bhrusakiomai. Compare Lith. briduji-s, briduti-s ‘sich 
mit roher Gewalt vordrangen,’ Russ. brujdt’ ‘stark, reissend strémen, 
dahinfliessen,’ Lett. brauligs ‘geil,’ etc. Or OSwed. brisa ‘einher- 
stiirmen,’ MHG. brisen ‘brausen,’ Du. bruisen ‘schiumen, brausen,’ 
MDu. briischen ‘brausen,’ Als. brusche” ‘brausen, rauschen; mit 
Gerdusch braten,’ LRuss. briskaty, bryzgaty ‘spritzen, sprengen,’ | 
etc. 

38. Lat. dignus ‘worthy, deserving; suitable, fitting, proper’ is 
supposed to come from *decnos:decet, and objection is made to the 
connection with ON. figenn ‘of high estate, noble’ on the ground of 
meaning (cf. Walde, Εἰ. Wb.?, 233). 

If dignus is referred to dico, it is not necessary to assume that 
the primary meaning was ‘was sich zeigen, was sich sehen lassen 
kann.” A *diknos could take its meaning from any secondary use 
of *dik-, as in Gr. δίκη ‘custom, usage, order, law, right, propriety,’ 
δίκαιος ‘well-ordered, just, fair, fitting, deserving,’ δίκαιός ἐστ᾽ 
ἀπολωλέναι ‘dignus est qui pereat,’ ON., Nicel. tagn ‘dignity, high- 
ness; rank,’ tigna ‘worship, honor.’ 

39. Lat. fax, facula ‘torch’ may go back to the primary mean- 
ing ‘bundle, bunch,’ rather than ‘brightness, light.’ Compare Gr. 
φάκελος ‘bundle, fagot,’ and for meaning MLG. wip ‘Bund, Biischel, 
Schaub, Wisch,’ MDu. wipe, wip ‘zusammengewundener Biindel 
oder Biischel; Fackel.’ Cf. No. 35. | 

40. Lat. fériae, earlier fésiae ‘rest-days, holidays,’ féstus ‘of 
holidays, festal’ may naturally come from the meaning ‘rest,’ and 
the original form may have been *dhués-. Compare ON. dis ‘lull, 
dead calm,’ disa ‘remain quiet,’ Swed. dial. désa ‘doze,’ Norw. 
dusa ‘fall; cease, become calm; rest, sit still,’ dosa ‘remain quiet,’ 
NE. doze, MHG. tuschen ‘sich still verhalten, verbergen,’ NHG. 
Steir. tosch ‘dummer Kerl,’ MHG. twas ‘Tor, Narr’ (*dhyéso-), etc., 
root *dheyé-s-. 

Similarly Gr. θαύλια᾽" ἑορτή, Goth. dulbs ‘Fest’ may be referred to 
ON. dugl ‘short stop, delay, pause,’ duelia ‘delay, tarry, wait, stay,’ 
ME. dwellen ‘linger, remain, dwell,’ OHG. twellen ‘aufhalten, ver- 
zogern; sdiumen,’ twdala ‘ Verzégerung,’ etc. (cf. Class. Phil. V, 304)’ 
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41. Lat. fdnum ‘temple,’ to which fériae is referred, may be for 
*dhuasno-m ‘place of sacrifice’ : Gr. θύω ‘sacrifice,’ θύον ‘incense 
offering, sacred rites,’ θῦμα ‘victim, sacrifice,’ θυμέλῃ ‘altar, temple’; 
or as ‘place consecrated to the manes’ : Lat. férdlis ‘belonging to the 
(festival of the) dead,’ MHG. getwds ‘Gespenst,’ etc. 

42. Lat. fovea ‘pit, pitfall’ may be compared with Ion. χειῇ 
‘hole,’ but not with χέω ‘pour’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb.?, 311 with lit.). 
Compare rather *ghéu- ‘yawn, open’ in Gr. χάος ‘empty space,’ 
χαῦνος ‘loose, flabby; empty, vain,’ χαῦλος ᾿ χαῦνος, MHG. giel 
‘Schlund, Rachen, Mund,’ MDu. gole ‘wide open mouth or jaws,’ 
ON. gymer ‘Schlund, Meer,’ OHG. goumo, giumo ‘Gaumen,’ Norw. 
gjota ‘a, long deep hole.’ 

43. Lat. fungus ‘mushroom; excrescence on the human body’ 
is regarded as a loanword : Gr. σφόγγος ‘sponge.’ It may, however, 
be an original Lat. word from *bhongo-s : Lith. bangd ‘Masse, Menge,’ 
ON. bakke (*bankan-) ‘Anhéhe, Uferbank, Wolkenbank,’ etc., Norw. 
bunka ‘kleiner Haufe, Beule,’ ΜΙ. bunk ‘Knochen, namentlich 
die hervorragenden Hiift- und Beinknochen grosser Tiere,’ NE. 
bunch ‘protuberance, knob, lump; cluster, tuft.’ 

44. Lat. hostia, hostis, etc., have not been sufficiently explained. 
But the words will clear themselves up if we start with the primary 
meaning seen in Skt. ghdsati ‘verzehrt,’ ghasrdh ‘verletzend,’ Lat. 
hostvo ‘strike.’ For *ghosti-s would properly mean either ‘an eating, 
feasting; feaster, guest’ (Goth. gasts ‘guest,’ OHG. gast, etc., Lat. 
hostis ‘stranger’) or ‘a rending, harming; one who harms, enemy’ 
(Lat. hostis); and *ghostid would mean ‘a devouring, feast : sacrifice, 
victim’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb.2, 370f.). For meaning compare Gr. 
δάπτω ‘rend, devour,’ Lat. daps ‘feast; sacrificial feast,’ ON. tafn 
‘animal for sacrifice, victim.’ 

45. Lat. medeor ‘heal, cure, be good for or against’ (dat. or 
conira), medicus ‘healing, curing; magical,’ sb. ‘physician,’ Av. 
mad- ‘Heilkundiger, Arzt,’ etc., are referred by Walde, Et. Wb.?, 
471, to Skt. mddatz ‘freut sich, ist fréhlich,’ Lat. madeo. In this 
he, in part, follows Fick, Wb.‘, I, 105, who suggests Gr. μήδομαι as 
also related. But this belongs to the root *meéd- ‘measure.’ This 
after all may be the correct connection, leaving out madeo, etc. If 
so, medeor would mean ‘I measure out for,’ in reference to the meas- 
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uring done by magicians in their healing arts. Compare OHG. 
mezzan ‘messen; messen bei zauberischem Heilverfahren,’ MDu. 
meter ‘& Measurer; geometer; magician, sorcerer,’ metinge ‘a meas- 
uring; geometry; the measuring of magicians and sorcerers.’ 

46. Lat. mds ‘manner, custom, mode’ is quite properly referred 
to the root mé-‘measure.’ To this Walde s.v. objects ‘‘dass - - keine 
Ablautform *mé- gesichert ist.”” And yet under meditor he admits 
the comparison with Goth. gamét ‘habe Raum,’ méta ‘Zoll,’ to which 
he should have added OHG. muoza (pre-Germ. *médd) ‘angemessene 
Gelegenheit wozu, licentia, facultas, otium,’ and also OSwed. mét 
‘Mass, measure,’ ON., Nicel. mét ‘manner, way’ (cf. Noreen, 
Abriss der urgerm. Lautlehre, 43). 

47. Lat. pirum ‘pear,’ pirus ‘pear-tree’ cannot be compared with 
Gr. ἅπιον, ἄπιος according to Walde, Et. Wb.*, 586, who suggests 
that the Lat. words may belong to the root *pi-, *pdi- in optimus, etc. 

This would give for pirum the primary meaning ‘swelling, bunch’ 
or the like, as in Skt. péru-h, pért-h ‘anschwellend, schwellen machend.’ 

48. Lat. piibés, piber ‘of ripe age, grown up; of plants: covered 
with soft down, downy, ripe,’ ptibes, -is ‘the hair which appears on 
the body at the age of puberty; hair in general; young men’ : Lett. 
pudurs ‘Bischel, Haufe, Strauch mit Wurzeln,’ pudra ‘Haufe,’ 
pildis ‘Haufe, Herde’ (see No. 30). 

49. Lat. piipus ‘boy, child; pupil of the eye,’ etc., orginally 
‘bunch, lump, chunk’ : Lith. pupa ‘Bohne,’ Lett. pups ‘ Weiberbrust,’ 
paupt ‘schwellen,’ NE. dial. fub, fubs ‘a plump, chubby young per- 
son,’ fubby ‘plump, chubby,’ etc. (see No. 30, and for meaning No. 
35). 

50. Lat. quercus ‘oak’ (from *perquus):OHG. forha ‘Kiefer,’ 
OE. furh ‘fir’ : Goth. fairgums ‘Berg,’ OE. fiergin- ‘mountain’: 
Lith. perkéinas ‘Donner’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb.?, 632 with lit.). These 
represent a base *perg?-, the common meaning of which was prob- 
ably ‘point, peak,’ whence ‘cone, acorn : cone-tree, acorn-tree; 
peak, mountain; bolt, thunder-bolt.’ Compare Gr. πόρπη (*porg*d) 
‘buckle-pin, brooch,’ πόρπαξ ‘the handle of a shield; part of the 
head-gear of a horse’ : weipw ‘pierce, spit,’ περόνη ‘anything pointed 
for piercing or pinning, esp. the tongue of a buckle.’ 

51. Lat. subitus ‘sudden, quick’ is incorrectly derived from 
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subeo. It is rather from the root *seub-, *sudb- ‘swing, make a quick 
movement’ : Lith. siaubi ‘rase umher, tobe,’ stébéju ‘schwanke, 
wiege mich,’ ON. sépa (*swopdn) ‘sweep,’ NE. swoop ‘move with a 
rush, sweep; descend upon with a sudden rush.’ 

Similarly OE. swift ‘swift’ comes from the root *sueib- in ON. 
svipa ‘sich schnell bewegen,’ sueipa ‘werfen,’ OE. swipan ‘sweep; 
rush, dash,’ OHG. sweifan ‘schwingen; schwanken.’ 

52. Lat. solum ‘bottom, ground, floor, sole,’ solea ‘sole,’ Goth. 
sulja id., gasuljan ‘griinden,’ etc., may very well be compared with 
su€ll, in spite of Walde’s assertion, Et. Wb.?, 723: Verbindung mit 
schwellen hat nur die Laute fiir sich.” The development of meaning 
was ‘swelling, lump,’ whence ‘anything hard, firm, solid.’ Compare 
esp. MHG. swelle ‘Geschwulst, Schwiele,’ swil(e), swel ‘Schwiele; 
Fusssohle,’ and also MHG. swelle ‘Balken, Grundbalken, Schwelle,’ 
OHG. swell: id., sal ‘Sadule,’ OE. syl ‘pillar,’ syll ‘sill, foundation,’ 
Gr. vAn ‘brush-wood, bushy undergrowth, thicket; wood, forest; 
timber; substance’ (cf. author, AJPh. XXI, 181). 

Here may belong Lat. solidus ‘hard, firm, solid.’ 

For meaning compare OFries. zli ‘Schwiele,’ OE. 216 ‘callosity; 
sole of foot,’ ON. il ‘sole.’ 

53. Lat. stra ‘calf of the leg,’ Gr. Ion. ὥρη, ὥρη (*sudra) id. 
come naturally from a root *suér- ‘swell.’ Compare MHG. swern 
‘schwellen, wachsen; schwaren, eitern; schmerzen,’ swere ‘Ge- 
schwulst, Geschwiir,’ etc., OE. swornian ‘coagulate,’ swearm ‘swarm,’. 
MLG., MHG. swarm ‘Schwarm’ (:swalm ‘Schwarm’), MLG. sire 
‘Hitzblatter, Finne.’ 

Here also as above are words for ‘beam, post’ : Skt. svdru-h 
‘Opferpfosten, langes Holzstiick,’ OE. sweor ‘pillar,’ OHG. swirén 
‘bepfahlen,’ Lat. surus ‘branch, stake.’ 

54. Lat. vibiz ‘weal, welt,’ Lett. wibele ‘Strieme’ are supposed to 
have meant originally “ Peitschenschlége und die dadurch bewirkten 
Striemen”’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb.?, 832, with references). It is more 
probable that the primary meaning was ‘seam, welt.’ For a welt or 
scar looks as if the skin were drawn together in a seam. Hence we 
may compare *yeib- ‘twist, bind’ in OHG. warf ‘Binde,’ Goth. warps 
‘Kranz,’ MHG. wifen ‘winden, schwingen,’ etc. 

Similarly Lat. viper ‘welt’ belongs to the root weip- ‘twist, 
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bind’ in Goth. -waibjan ‘winden,’ etc.; and vimex ‘welt’ may be 
compared with vimen ‘withe, osier.’ All are from the root μεῖ- 
‘twist, bind,’ whence also Lett. wile ‘Saum, Naht : Strieme, 
Narbe.’ | 

For meaning compare NE. welé ‘an applied hem or edge; weal’; 
NHG., Als. brise ‘Einfassung eines Kleides, Saum : Narbe, Schramme,’ 
Nicel. Oris ‘scar’; OHG. narwa ‘fibulatura, ansula : cicatrix’; 
Skt. kdncaté ‘bindet,’ kaca-h ‘Band: Narbe.’ 

55. With Lat. vibrdre compare Nicel. vipra (*wiprén) ‘draw (the 
lips) together,’ viprur fem. pl. ‘contraction of the lips,’ Νοῦν. vipra 
‘act in a strange manner or with unnecessary ceremony,’ Pruss. 
wipperig ‘trillernd,’ Als. weferig ‘flink, beweglich,’ weferen ‘kurze 
und lebhafte Bewegungen machen mit Handen und Armen.’ 

56. Lat. victima ‘a beast for sacrifice’ is derived by Walde, Ei. 
Wb.2, 833, from *victis or *victus ‘Weihung’:Goth. weths, OHG. wih 
‘heilig.’ A more probable comparison may be made with ON. viga 
‘toten, erringen,’ Lat. vinco, victus. For meaning compare hosiia, 
No. 44. 

57. Lat. vidulus ‘basket’ may be compared with the unexplained 
Skt. vidula-h ‘a kind of reed’; and both may be referred to a root 
uerd- ‘wind, twist’ in Lett. widindt ‘flechten’ and in the words given 
by Petersson, IF. XXIV, 263 (cf. Walde, Εἰ. Wb.?, 835). 

58. Lat. vola ‘the hollow of the hand; instep, sole’ is referred 
by Walde, Bt. Wbd.?, 853, to the root *geu- ‘wélben, biegen, kriim- 
men.’ It may better be assigned to the synonymous root *yel-. 
Compare OE. fét-welm, -wylm, -wolma ‘sole of the foot,’ ON. valr 
‘round,’ Lith. apvalus ‘rund,’ Skt. vdlati ‘wendet sich, dreht sich,’ 
valita-h ‘gebogen,’ etc. 

59. Lat. volénum ‘pirum,’ with the primary meaning ‘ball,’ 
may also belong here. For meaning cf. No. 47. 
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THE “CONTINUATION” OF THE ODYSSE γι 
By A. SHewan 


C. THE NEKYIA 


The end of the Odyssey fell into disrepute at a very early date. 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus, of κορυφαῖοι τῶν τότε γραμματικῶν, 
pronounced y 296 the τέλος or πέρας, but the terms in which their 
judgment has been transmitted are unfortunately such that ol xopv- 
φαῖοι τῶν νῦν ‘Ounpixav are not at one as to their import. The 
point has not been carefully discussed by many authorities, but 
those who have done so are among the best. 

The relevant citations are given by Ludwich (Aristarchs hom. 
Textkr., I, 630 f.) and by Pierron on y 296. Both are satisfied, and 
Romer (Technik d. hom. Gesdnge, 514) agrees, that the two great 
critics did not athetize the ‘“ Continuation’’ and declare it a spurious 
addition to Homer’s work, but only meant to indicate that the great 
ἀγών of Odysseus was at an end with his reunion with Penelopé. In 
Pierron’s words, they applied the epic rules of Aristotle and spoke 
au point de vue littéraire, et non comme philologues, or, in those of 
Eustathius, οὐ τὸ βιβλίον τῆς 'Odvoceias ἀλλ᾽ tows τὰ καίρια ταύτης 
ἐνταῦθα συντετελέσθαι. So Mure (Hist. Gk. Lit., II, 189); Aristarchus 
did athetize the Nekyia, and as his specific arguments affect it alone, 
there is an implication that he objected to the “Continuation” as a 
whole only on poetical grounds. 

Among those who take the contrary view are Kirchhoff, Blass, 
and Monro. The first-named (Odyssee*, 532) seems to deny the 
atheteses within the ‘Continuation,’ but these are undeniable. 
Blass (Interpol., 214), quoting the scholium ᾿Αριστοφάνης καὶ 
"Aplorapxos πέρας τῆς ‘Odvocelas τοῦτο ποιοῦνται, is convinced, 
“though he cannot prove it,” that this was not a mere conjecture, 
but a tradition, and that there were copies or editions which closed 
at this point. Monro (on y 296) thinks Aristarchus distinguished 
between a continuation by a late poet and two still later interpola- 

1Cf. C.P., VIII, 284; IX, 36. 
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tions. Only these latter were athetized “in the strict sense” and 
had the obelus, which was not available for the longer excision. 
᾿ς The use of the words τέλος and πέρας appears to support Lud- 
wich’s view. See the discussion of these terms in Schmidt’s Synony- 
mik, 404 ff., and cf. Professor Scott in Class. Jour., VIII, 221; τέλος 
is not finis, but “goal’’ or Ziel—“ consummation.” Belzner (Kom-. 
posn. d. Od., 202) quotes Eustathius’ σκοπιμώτατον τέλος τῆς ᾿Οδυσ- 
celas of the prnornpodovia. The fact that there were atheteses 
within the ‘‘Continuation’’ points in the same direction. The words 
of Aristarchus would easily come to be interpreted as meaning that 
all after ¥ 296 was spurious. ‘Poor Aristarchus”’ suffered much 
at the hands of scribes and excerptors (Rémer, Philologus, LXX, 
321 ff., and Aristarchs Athetesen, 58); he has been much misrepre- 
sented. In the present case we can only say it is not proved that he 
believed the “Continuation” a late addition.!. And the discussion 
has after all no great practical interest. Whatever the opinion of the 
Alexandrians, we can come to a conclusion for ourselves, and on the 
basis of much better materials than they possessed. 
The starting-point in modern treatment of the question is Spohn’s 
De extrema Odysseae parte (1816),? a clearly written treatise, but 
swollen by digressions of no interest now, and by what he himself 
admits are minutae observationes. It has been highly praised by 
Kayser, Blass, Wilamowitz, and others. Schadel (Das epische 
Thema d. Odyssee) even says it marks die Meta der Wissenschaft, 
and adds—with some ground, it must be admitted—that since 
Spohn’s work appeared peace has reigned in regard to the ‘“Con- 
tinuation.’”? But Spohn has been accepted too readily. One wonders 
how many of those who have given their adherence to his views have 
examined for themselves the various points raised by him, and have 
reflected how far Homeric study has advanced in a century. In the 
sphere of the Realien he several times remarks on the simplicity and 
rudeness of the age and culture mirrored in the poems, and uses them 
in argument. We look on these with different eyes in these days. 
Similarly his linguistic case is quite out of date. Only in the realm 


1The suggestion of E. Meyer in Hermes, XXIX, 478, has an extremely slight 
basis in the last line of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, ἀσπασίως ἀκτὰς Παγα- 
ontdas εἰσαπέβητε. 

3 Expanded from his Doctor’s dissertation of 1815 with the same title. 
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of the repetitions would he have a ready and whole-hearted following 
now—by critics of a certain school. 

Spohn was followed by Liesegang (De extrema Odysseae parte 
[1855]), who examined the “Continuation” line by line, correcting 
Spohn’s errors and committing not a few of his own.! The linguistic 
side of the dissertation is minute, but poor in quality. Much is 
made of d. AA., and of words (ἑππεύς, βρότος and Bpordes, θύνω, 
ἀλαλητός, etc.) which are peculiar to the Ilzad, and naturally appear 
but rarely in the Odyssey. The case is strengthened by the assump- 
tion that other occurrences of words are in “‘late’’ passages. There 
is ἃ good discussion of γῆρας ἔχεις, w 250, but there is no reference 
to the variant reading, γῆρας ἔχει σ᾽ (Cobet, Misc. Crit., 430). 
Much space is devoted to the repetitions, and much to what must 
be deemed mere micrology. Liesegang appears to forget his own 
caution in regard to leves parvaeque res. 

These two treatises appeared at a time when all efforts of the kind 
were welcomed with unholy joy, and they have been very successful. 
They are always quoted and implicitly trusted by all who take the 
unfavorable view of the ‘‘Continuation.’”’ Condemnation has been 
very general, and in respect of the Nekyia so universal that the 
authorities who have dared to defend it might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. When one says that even Colonel Mure, Oskar 
Jiiger, Kiene, and Belzner give up the Nekyia, it will be understood 
how desperate the case is. 

It was Aristarchus who commenced the attack, by observing 
the un-Homeric character of Hermes and the action attributed to 
him in the first lines of w, and the heresy has never been purged. 
It is regarded as the obliquity of a Homerid who lived in days when 
ideas were held far different from those of Homer. First, we have 
Hermes called KvAAnyuos—‘“‘as Aristarchus observed, a post- 
Homeric epithet”? (Monro). The remark seems to beg the question. 
The epithet was used after Homer’s day, certainly, but that does 
not prove that Homer did not know it. The point is, what evidence 
is there that the epithet was not known to the Ur-Homer? Only 


1On w 68, see A 49, IT 165; on w 149, cf. ¢ 396, τ 201, Δ 61; on w 179, see o 64; 
on w 189, see X 41; on w 220, besides 2717 see x 479 and w 545; the uses of ὅρκια. 
τάμνειν and ὅρκια τιθέναι are to be distinguished, etc. 
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this apparently, that often as Hermes appears before w, he is never 
called Κυλλήνιος. But Apollo is Σμινθεύς and ‘ExarnBeXérns 
only once, and ἤϊος only twice. So for dyporépn, of Artemis, and 
χρυσήνιος, of her (and Ares). Hermes himself is σῶκος only once, 
Μαιάδος vids but once, and ἀκάκητα only once outside w. Aphro- 
dité is Κύπρις only in E. But it will be said that her Cyprian cult is 
known from @, whereas Homer, though he knows Mount Κυλλήνη 
(B 603) and has the adjective Κυλλήνιος (0 518) of Kyllené, the town 
in Elis, does not mention the worship of Hermes in either locality. 
True, but that does not prove he did not know it. On the other 
hand, Dr. Farnell (Culés, V, 1 ff.) shows that Hermes was the old 
god of Arcadia, and that thence the Elian cult, which “bears marks 
of great antiquity,” was derived. There is thus rather a presumption 
in favor of Κυλλήνιος being ancient. Its solitary occurrence can, 
we have seen, be paralleled. Dioné is on the stage but once, in a 
passage in E where we are said to find ourselves in just such an 
‘“‘un-Homeric atmosphere”’ as that of w. Yet she is uralt (Drerup, 
Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias, 191); of “an antiquity more remote than 
that of Hera”’ (Leaf on E 370). 

But further, Hermes performs an unusual function. “ Aris- 
tarchus argues with great force that the function here attributed to 
Hermes—that of conducting souls to Hades (vyxorourds)—is 
nowhere else mentioned in Homer. The passing-away of life is so 
often described in the Iliad and Odyssey that this argument is as 
strong as any argument ez silentio can be’”’ (Monro on w 2). Again 
we must dismiss the mere fact of solitariness. As Mr. Andrew Lang 
says (H. and E., 316), we cannot call it a novelty. ‘‘Homer has had 
no previous occasion to describe 10." Dr. Monro says Homer has had 
frequent occasion, and to that I shall return; but certainly there is 
no other similar state occasion, on which a distinguished troupe have 
to be removed to the nether-world, where the poet wants them for the 
purpose of a colloquy. He must be given some license in the making 
of his story. He introduces the helm of Hades, the charmed girdle 
of Aphrodité, and the doves who bring Father Zeus supplies of 
ambrosia, only once, and Apollo’s interest in wrestling is unknown 
outside Y 660f. Far too much importance is attached to singulari- 
ties in the poems. The present objection is like the remark of Dr. 
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Leaf on A 334 (repeated by Cauer in his edition of Ameis-Hentze), 
that only in post-Homeric times is Hermes the patron of heralds. 
But surely it is extremely probable, seeing that Hermes frequently 
performs functions analogous to those of heralds on earth, and that 
he has in “his opiate rod”’ the symbol of office which the herald on 
earth had in his σκῆπτρον, that the god was already the patron of 
these officials on earth. But for the episode of the scar in 7, we should 
not know that to Homer, Hermes, though already a thief (E 390, 
Q 24), was, to use Dr. Farnell’s description, the “patron of thieves, 
liars, and defrauders.”’ 

And, though the function of ψυχοπομπός has only this one men- 
tion, there are various incidents and references in the poems which 
may incline us to accept it as an established fact. Hermes is already 
πομπός par excellence on earth—Q 334f., σοὶ γάρ re μάλιστά 
γε φίλτατόν ἐστιν ἀνδρὶ ἑταιρίσσαι, (2153, etc.; and Putsch 
(De ναγῖϊδ det Mercur. apud Hom. muneribus, 15) consequently 
describes his action in w as non novum munus. Cf. the dy’ ὁπήδει 
of τ 398. A πομπός for a soul on its way to the realm below is even 
mentioned in the grim jest in N 414, and we twice find the expression 
κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι (B 302, £207). These κῆρες Rohde 
calls Hadesddmonen. Hermes once escorted, not indeed a ψυχή, 
but Herakles αὐτός, to Hades (A 626, © 366 ff.), and rescued Ares 
from confinement (E 390), not in Hades, but possibly enough from 
what may be described as dro κεύθεσι γαίης. It is true that 
Hermes is not represented as ‘‘Lord of Death.”’ But he is Lord of 
Sleep (7 138, 2.343 f., 445, ε 47 f.), and Sleep is ‘‘ Death’s twin brother” 
(2 231, Π 672, 682). See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “Hermes,” 789, and 
Eitrem, Hermes u. ἃ. Toten, 76. ‘“‘ Death is but a sleep,”’ and “from 
god of sleep to god of death the way is short and easy.” 

The epithets of the god are all so obscure that little is to be 
gleaned from them, though they have been discussed over and over 
again. But it may be observed, as regards διάκτορος, that it is not 
uncommon to find the admission that it may after all be from 64+ 
&yw, in which case the fact that Hades has gates to be passed 
“through”? (E 646, etc.) would have significance. Boisacq’s dis- 


1 This on the interpretations of the mythologists. See now the note on Ὁ. 178 of 
Drerup’s work on E—etinem unterirdischen Kerker ἢ 
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pensateur (apparently of) honneurs funébres (6t4-+xrep—in xrépea) 
would be still more significant. As regards ’Apyeipévrys, there is a 
similar amount of agreement that something like ‘‘destroyer of 
light”’ (cf. the Homeric phrase λείπειν φάος ἠελίοιο) is a not un- 
likely interpretation—significatio consentanea Mercurio ψνυχοπομπῷ, 
Neckel says in a paper on the epithet.! Gruppe (Griech. Mythol. τι. 
Religionsgesch., 1324 ff.) argues for a reference to liberated souls. 
And on the whole the two words appear to point to some such 
function as that now under discussion. The rarer ἐριούνιος and 
ἀκάκητα have also been interpreted to the same effect. 

But these are only indications. It is much more important to 
see whether we have not grounds, on materials which Aristarchus 
“never knew,’ for saying that the psychopompic function was ural. 
Now, in the first place, that Hermes was already an ancient deity 
with a long history behind him, even in Homeric days—whatever 
we may understand by that expression—seems to be well ascertained. 
He is said by the authorities, as Farnell,? Gruppe, and Preller-Robert, 
‘to be pre-Hellenic and Pelasgian. ‘‘Der ganze Kultus scheint von 
der Urzeit zu stammen”’ (Eitrem, op. cit., 68). The god is of the 
Urbevilkerung (Fick, Orisnamen, 131; Siecke, Hermes der Mond- 
gott, 16). Fick (Hattiden, 45) makes the god’s mother Maia 
(whom Homer knows)=Ma, the All-Mother. Hermes, her son, is 
the (ithyphallic) Hermes of Kyllené, where his cult was certainly of 
hoary antiquity. 

Consequently there was ample time, before the epic, for the 
many functions of Hermes to develop. Can we then say that the 
one denoted by Ψψυχοπομπός was primeval? We must depend 
on the results achieved by the mythological experts. From the 
authorities first to hand, Dr. Farnell’s work (V, 1 ff.) and those of 
Gruppe and Rohde already mentioned, and Eitrem’s article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, I find that Hermes was Chthonian and lord of death 


1 Τὸ is suggested in B. ph. W. (1913), 756, that the epithet may be of eastern origin 
(came with Hermes from Anatolia?), the similar form Βελλεροφόντης being styled 
*‘pure Lycian.’ But -»r- is not necessarily a non-Greek mark. For the discussions 
of διάκτορος see Ostergaard in Hermes, XX XVII, 333 ff. He arrives at the meaning 
διάφθορος. But his argument is spoiled by the assumption that a number of passages 
are late. 

2 See Cults, II, 619, for the evidence available for a decision of the kind in regard 
to a given deity, and cf. Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, 18. 
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‘probably in the earliest period’’; that it is likely that his Arcadian 
worship came from Anatolia, for, though there is no sure clue to his 
worship there, Fick’s study of Arcadian names has shown that the 
Anatolians had their congeners in Greece before the arrival of the 
Hellenes; and that (Eitrem, op. cit., 790; Farnell, op. cit., 14, note) 
Professor Sir William Ramsay has discovered (J.H.S., III, 9 1.) the 
conception of Hermes ψυχοπομπός on an ancient Phrygian rock 
tomb. From Gruppe we learn that Hermes’ very name may point 
to connection with the underworld, and that the office of Seelen- 
fithrer is one of his Urfunktionen. Indeed Gruppe looks on the 
terrestrial office denoted by πομπός and ἡγεμόνιος, and known to 
Homer, as derived from it. Rohde, albeit to him Homer was Ionian 
and his lays are conveniently “late” and “early” for the argument 
in Psyche, tells us that the author of w, though late, no doubt bor- 
rowed the ψυχοπομπός notion aus altem Volksglaubens. 

The conclusion we are led to, then, by recognized authorities is 
that Hermes ψυχοπομπός was very ancient. The mention of that 
side of the god’s activity should not be considered strange; and the 
solitary mention is, we have seen, no ground for suspicion. Accord- 
ing to one school of mythologists (see Miss Harrison, Themis, 295) 
“‘Homer forgets much.”” A simpler view is that he does not pretend 
to give a complete picture of any individual in his pantheon. He uses 
the qualities, powers, and attributes of a divine personage only for his 
own purposes, as opportunity arises or the necessity of his story 
compels. 

The burden is on the objectors of showing that the function in 
question was not known to Homer. They cannot prove the nega- 
ἄνα; on the other hand, the mythologists favor the positive view. 
The objection would have force only if we could say that the con- 
ception of any Homeric deity, as we can compile it from references 
in the poems, must include every feature of the cult of that deity as 
known in the early days when Homer wrote—which would be absurd. 
Take the case of Artemis. In the poems she is a graceful maiden, 
fond of the chase; she administers easy death to human beings; 


1 They hardly make the attempt. Arguments are surely difficult to adduce when 
Hennings (Odyssee, 587) actually says heisst es doch von den εὐρώεντα κέλευθα (olxla?), 
T 65, τά τε στυγέουσι θεοί rep! 
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and she at times avenges insults done to her. Wenow know a good 
deal more about her early history, by reference to the second volume 
of Farnell’s work and recent B.S.A.’s. And cf. Mr. Thompson in 
J.H.S. (1909), 306 f. Her origin, like Hermes’, “doubtless lies in 
an age far beyond the age of Homer” (Miss Lorimer in Proc. Class. 
Assoc. [1912], IT). 

But there is yet another difficulty presented to us. Hermes, it 
is said, does violence to custom in taking the Souls of the Wooers 
to Hades before their bodies had had burial. ἀλλ᾽ αὗται καὶ ἄταφοι 
κατίασιν (schol. min.), or, as Eustathius put the objection, πῶς δέ, 
φασί, καὶ ἐπιμίγνυνται τοῖς νεκροῖς οἱ μνηστῆρες, ὅπου Πάτροκλον 
οὐκ ἐῶσι μίσγεσθαι ἄταφον ὄντα. The moderns drag in Elpenor, 
as well as Patroclus. ‘‘So too Elpenor, the companion left unburied 
in the island of Circé, is met at the entrance of Hades, and entreats 
Ulysses to grant him funeral rites, without which, as we may gather— 
though it is not expressly said—he will not be able to pass the gates 
of Hades. The contradiction is plain’ (Monro on ὦ 11-13). 

This is an extremely interesting piece of Homeric criticism, and 
it deserves careful attention. First, Elpenor must be eliminated 
altogether. As Dr. Monro says, it is not expressly said that he is 
barred from association with the community of ψυχαί in Hades, and 
there is nothing in ἃ 13 ff. to warrant us in inferring that. In that 
book, when Odysseus reaches the spot indicated by Circé and has 
made his preparations, the ghosts appear ὑπὲξ ’EpéBevs (36 f.). 
Odysseus takes his seat by the βόθρος he had dug, and keeps off the 
crowd, waiting for Teiresias. Then (51) πρώτη δὲ ψυχὴ ᾿Ελπήνορος 
ἦλθε, “for he had not been buried . . . . his corpse had been left 
in the house of Circé unwept and unburied.” This might suggest 
that Elpenor is not consorting with the other souls; but he himself, in 
his reply to Odysseus, 72 f., makes no complaint of exclusion. He 
begs for burial when Odysseus goes back, only μή τοί τι θεῶν μήνιμα 
γένωμαι. If the poet meant that Elpenor was in the unfortunate 
position of Patroclus, when he appeared to Achilles in Ψ, it is strange 
that Elpenor, or the poet for him, does not say so. The reason which 
48 given is a quite sufficient one. 

But let us assume that Elpenor was, like Patroclus, debarred from 
the general society in Hades. We then have two cases to establish 
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the rule which the author of our Nekyia is said to break, when he 
represents Hermes as escorting the souls of unburied men to Hades. 
But, unfortunately for the opposition, these two cases are extremely 
weak. That of Patroclus is related in a book which has been gener- 
ally decried as late and ‘‘Odyssean,” and the passage describing the 
appearance of Patroclus has been a particular butt of adverse criti- 
cism. See the introduction to VY in Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang. And 
for Elpenor’s case see, e.g., Lillge, ‘‘Nekyia,” in Zeiéschr. f. ἃ. 
Gymnasialwesen (1911), 79, and the note of Merry and Riddell— 
the fairest of commentators—to X51. They conclude that ‘“‘it 
seems difficult to accept” the episode as genuine. So dissectors of 
the poems must not present these two instances, discredited by their 
own side, to us as establishing a rule by which we are to be bound. 

However, we will grant to them (what we ourselves, in spite of 
the adverse criticism, are quite ready to believe) that these two 
instances are genuine, and we will also grant that two to one (the 
one being the infirm case in our Nekyia) is an overwhelming propor- 
tion. We observe that the case against the action of Hermes in w 
is strengthened by an argument ez reticentia Homert. ‘The passing- 
away of life,” says Dr. Monro as already quoted, ‘‘is so often de- 
scribed in the Iliad and Odyssey that this argument [that Hermes 
ψυχοπομπός is nowhere mentioned in Homer] is as strong as any 
argument ex stlentio can be.’’ Apply this, then, to the cases of 
Patroclus and Elpenor, which we are allowing the opposition to 
regard as thoroughly established. ‘The passing-away of life’’ is 
often described in the Iliad. Warriors are slain on the battle-field 
and their ψυχαί hie away to Hades, els Ἔρεβος, ᾿Αιδόσδε, δόμον 
“Audos ‘etow, and so forth, and their bodies remain on the field unburied 
to be devoured by dogs and birds—but never a reference to the dis- 
ability to which they are all to be subjected in the nether world for 
want of the rites of sepulture. Nor, when Elpenor gets his wish and 
is decently buried, μ 8 ff., is it stated that now he will have full rights 
in the world below. Is this not “as strong as any argument ez 
silentio can be’’ against the existence of any such bar to admission 
to Hades because there has been no funeral? Erhardt, discussing 
the passage in Ψ (Entstehung der homn. Gedichie, 449), admits that 
our Nekyia is in accord with the general Homeric view. 
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So the καὶ ἄταφοι κατίασιν argument proves nothing against us. 
There are two cases, allowing Elpenor’s to be on a par with that of 
Patroclus, of the souls of unburied men being excluded from Hades, 
but there are many others of men in similar case, with regard to 
whom we hear of no hitch about their admission to Hades. These are 
treated like the Wooers. In fact, the argument is reduced to W ver- 
sus w, and we may take our choice. We can keep both, and Homer 
is not & penny the worse. 

But there are other strange things. In w 11 f. Hermes and the 
Souls of the Wooers went wap... . ’Qxeavod re pods καὶ Λευκάδα 
πέτρην, ἠδὲ παρ’ ᾿Ηελίοιο πύλας καὶ δῆμον ὀνείρων, and we hear of this 
White Rock, these Gates of the Sun, and this Land of Dreams no- 
where else in the poems. Like many other things, they happen to be 
mentioned by Homer only once, but it is hardly necessary to say 
more on that point. In E we similarly “find ourselves in a world of 
myths of which we know nothing elsewhere” (Leaf, Inéroduction), 
but we are not likely to hear much of this peculiarity after Drerup’s 
masterly vindication of that book. The>eriticism that made the 
variety and wealth of the Homeric mythology a means of vexing the 
poet’s mind has had its day. 

The Gates ‘‘doubtless belong to the conception of Hades which 
places it in the darkness of the extreme West,” and are ‘those which 
the sun enters at his setting’? (Monro); and so most commentators. 
An objection would hardly be founded on this nowadays. Similarly 
the notion of a Dreamland (like the Gates, in the vicinity of Hades, 
w 13) “is not inconsistent with the account in 7 562 ff. of the two 
gates out of which dreams issue.” Liesegang alleges imitation of 
Hesiod (Theogon. 758 f.), but no grounds are stated. Sic vuli, sic 
jubet. Hennings follows suit and adds Theogon. 212, apparently 
because it mentions a φῦλον ὀνείρων. Are we to suppose there was, 
in the popular imagination, no Dreamland, no realm of Death and 
Sleep—consanguineus leti—before Hesiod’s day? Did primitive man 
assign no local habitation to the dreams, and the revenant ψυχή seen 
in dreams, on which philosophers have built up theories of savage reli- 
gion? In Homer the connection of the dream and the yvy7—“ das 
andre Ich,” as Rohde describes it, ‘‘dessen Reich ist die Traumwelt’”’ 
—is close enough. The two are likened to each other in A 207, 222, 
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and they are described by the same word, εἴδωλον (Ψ 72, 104, and in 
d). SeeSeymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 524, and cf. ἃ 29 with 7 562. 

The expression Λευκὰς πέτρη (“‘ white rock,” as in Eurip. Cycl. 166) 
has been given many interpretations. Barnes thought of his own 
Albion, Krichenbauer of the Peak of Teneriffe, and Breusing of the 
“‘snow-clad peak of Atlas.’”’ Others have gone to Gibraltar, others 
again to Achilles’ island of Leuké. And many other white cliffs 
could no doubt be found. It has also been suggested that the rock 
is the πέτρη in Hades mentioned by Circé, κ 515 (M. and R., ad loc., 
and Hayman on ὦ 11),! a “Felsen der Verwesung [the Adalvou λίθος of 
Ranae 194] mit den bleichenden Gebeinen,” λεύκ᾽ ὀστέα (Preller- 
Robert, 814). This is the mdrchenhafit view, to which mention of the 
Gates of the Sun and of Dreamland is supposed to lend support. 
Such a rock is found in other mythologies (Gerland, Aligriech. 
Marchen in d. Od., 40). 

But discussions on the great and fascinating Leukas-Ithaka ques- 
tion appear to have settled that the Aeuxds πέτρη is the point in which 
the long southern strip of Leukas ends, the cape known to the ancients 
as Leukatas and in these days as Kap Dukato (cf. Γυραΐη πέτρη, 6 507, 
and perhaps πέτρη ’Qderin, B 617). The promontory, conspicuous 
for its white cliffs, which rise to a height of 300 meters, lies some ten 
miles to the northwest of Ithaka (Thiaki), and its identity with the 
Λευκὰς πέτρη is accepted by some prominent writers on either side 
in the great dispute. I may refer to Riiter, Mit Dorpfeld nach 
Leukas-Ithaka, 37 f.; Thomopoulos, Ithaka u. Homer (German sum- 
mary), 40 n.; Groeschl., Dérpfelds Leukas-Hypothese, 23; Bérard, 
II, 422; Allen in C.R., XX, 270, and J.H.S., XXX, 306f.; Gruhn, 
Kyklopen u. Phdaken, 49; Paulatos, H ΠΑΤΡῚΣ TOT OATZZEQZ, 
81; Goessler, Leukas-Ithaka, 38; and Gustav Lang, Untersuchgn. zur 
Geogr. d. Od., 77. These take the πέτρη out of the realm of fiction 
and restore it to the world of reality from which Hermes takes his 
start. The identification is used by the several partisans each in his 
own interest, but all agree that Hermes, after leaving the home of 
Odysseus, be that Thiaki or Leukas, makes for the sea? on his way to 


1 Possibly also in a line which some added after & 279. | 

2 The ᾽Ωκεανοῦ ῥοαί may well be (as has been thought) the Adriatic, which was, 
for long after Homer’s day, an inhospitable mare clausum (Myres in Proc. Class. Assoc. 
[1911], 60). 
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Hades, vaguely conceived as in a westerly, or possibly a north- 
westerly, direction, in a region of Cimmerian mist near the sun’s ‘ 
setting-place. To reach the expanse of sea in the west, he must 
pass the πέτρη, which is specially mentioned by Homer because of 
its prominence in the seascape, and as Land’s End, the last point 
on terra firma before the plunge into the unknown. Its mention in 
no way discredits our passage.! 

The only other mythological offense is in the mention of nine 
Muses in the account of the obsequies of Achilles, ὦ 60 ἴ.---Μοῦσαι 8’ 
ἐννέα πᾶσαι ἀμειβόμεναι ὀπὶ καλῇ Ophveov. Elsewhere in the poems 
we have simply Μοῦσα, or Μοῦσαι without any number being specified. 
As nine Muses are mentioned in Hesiod, Theogon. 65 and 76, this is 
said to be a sign of lateness. 

The ἀπορία in antiquity, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ἀριθμεῖν τὰς Μούσας οὐχ 
Ὁμηρικόν, was answered by the λύσις, τί κωλύει ἅπαξ; Liesegang 
thinks ‘foolishly,’ others will say, quite satisfactorily. Monro 
points out that the words do not necessarily imply that the Muses 
were nine; only that ‘‘nine in all” took part. ἐννέα is, as he adds, 
“‘a favorite” (round) “number with Homer.” Nothing in the 
Homeric passages forbids us to believe either that the poet of w con- 
ceived the Muses as of indefinite number, or that the supposed earlier 
poets knew they were nine, though they do not happen to say so. 

The un-Homeric atmosphere seems to have cleared. But, even 
if various differences in matters mythological between w and other 
parts of the poems were established, we should still feel justified in 
contesting the inference that they point to a different author in a 
later age. If we are to trust the authorities, this is a department of 
human belief and fancy in which, in early ages—not to use a wider 


1A fresh perusal of the now plentiful Leukas-Ithaka literature suggests the 
following remarks: (1) If the Aevads πέτρη is Kap Dukato, then, as it is apparently 
not in Homer's Ithaka (Groeschl, op. cit., 23), Leukas would appear not to be that 
Ithaka. (2) It is an extremely weak point in Dérpfeld’s theory that he has to assume 
the lateness of the Catalogue, recently vindicated as ancient by Allen, op. cit., and 
Thompson, Liverpool Annals, IV, 128 ff., and of w. It is admitted that the Ithaka of 
the Catalogue is Thiaki. (3) ἀμφίαλος does, in spite of the pleading of the Leukadists, 
seem more appropriate to Thiaki than to Leukas, even admitting that the latter has 
always been an island. (4) οὐχ ἱππήλατος can be ssid of Thiaki, not of Leukas, 
(5) The dawn does not come to Leukas rap’ Ὦκεανοϊο ῥοάων (x 197). (6) There 
seems much force in a remark attributed to Wilamowits, that it is very strange that 
Homer's descriptions of his Ithaka contain no allusion to the white cliffs which are so 
conspicuous a feature of Leukas. 
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term—great variety and latitude! have always prevailed, a Frethett 
fast Freigeistigkett which inevitably produces manchen Abirrungen im 
Einzelnen (Rohde, 35f.). Such characteristics of the religious sys- 
tem—so to call it—of the Homeric poems have often been noted. 
In regard to the hereafter, ‘‘least of all,’’ Professor Seymour says, 
‘‘is strict consistency to be expected or demanded.”’ So Mr. Andrew 
Lang—and who knew better than he ?—“‘all theories of the state of 
the dead are full of similar contradictions” (H.and E., 317). Shake- 
speare, as German critics have pointed out, is not consistent within 
the limits of Hamlet. From out the bourne from which no traveler 
returns there comes a ghost, an active peremptory ghost. It is no 
worse than this when Homer describes Odysseus as sitting with 
drawn sword to frighten a crowd of wraiths that are as “shadows or 
dreams”’ and are said to have no bodily force; it is by comparison a 
trifle when he pictures ψυχαΐ as now flitting off to the halls of Hades 
as soon as death has released them, now as carried thither by Hades- 
ddmonen, and yet again, on 8 special occasion, as escorted by Hermes, 
Lord of Death. Archaeology even suggests that the Homeric poems 
belong to an intermediate age when sepulture and cremation existing 
side by side mark the conflict of two attitudes toward the future 
state—a condition of things which would ‘“‘lead the poet to some 
inconsistency of language” (Leaf, Iliad, Vol. II, 621f.). For the 
Viking age in Northern Europe, cf. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
chap. xviii, especially p. 398. 

One obvious explanation of such inconsistency is given by Pas- 
teris, I mitt inferni in Omero, chap. ii. Homer used the miét popolart 
of his day, all crude, various, and unstable, no doubt. But he also 
had the poet’s privilege of embellishing them, “the imagination of 
the poet alternating with that of the folk,” and of adapting them to 
the needs of his tale. So Draheim, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk, 93; 
the general view of the kingdom of the dead was no poetic fiction, 
but “8 popular belief.” Nevertheless the poet could ohne Weiteres 
in a further presentation of it introduce Hermes ψυχοπομπός, and 
“both accounts have their poetic worth.”’ It is niggling criticism to 


1And more than that. ‘‘The same people at the same period can hold entirely 
contradictory ideas about the place and the lot of the ghost.’-—W. Farnell in Folk- 
Lore (1913), 391. 
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refuse to let the poet’s fancy play and to forget that he is telling a 
story... Rohde even admits that the Grundstellungen in the two 
Nekyias are the same—as Pasteris puts it (55 f.), ‘‘popolare nel fondo, 
e poetico solo in alcuni particolari quasi inevitabili all’ artista, che 
Homero qua 6 1a vi aveva aggiunto.” And cf. Hammer, Quid 
Homerus de rebus inferis censuertt, 13. The demand for complete- 
ness, accuracy, and symmetry in Homer’s Realien is always unreason- 
able, and specially so in regard to the things that are unseen. The 
Greeks never had, we are told, a generally accepted system of dog- 
matic theology, with hell and the grave defined in a credo. In the 
infancy of the race, such theology as they had was vago, pauroso, 
tncerto, and as such it is reflected in the national epic. But over all 
the diversity there is, in that epic, a uniformity even in this matter, 
8 uniformity of a kind to suggest a single author of the poems. Pro- 
fessor Drerup finishes his study of religion as it is in Homer by saying 
that the treatment of divine matters, so full of contradictions at the 
first glance, “sich auflést in der Harmonie einer héheren Einheit, in 
der reichen kiinstlerischen Persénlichkeit eines Dichters’”’ (op. cit., 
420). The attempts to disprove that single personality which have 
been based on religious and mythological differences have failed as 
signally as the linguistic tests to provide any satisfying conclusion. 

This paper was to have dealt with the whole question of the 
Nekyia, but I must pause here. The other objections to it, mere 
trifles compared with those based on the mythology, as well as to the 
“‘Recognition’’ scene in w and the close of the book, must be reserved 
for later. I have already trespassed too freely on the generosity of 
the editor. 


Sr. ANDREWS 
ScorTLaND 


1In fact to repeat seriously Lucian’s “Ὅμηρος οὐ πάνυ ἀκριβῶς συνέγραψε, 


THE UNITY OF THE ENCLITIC NE 
By ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 


a 


More than thirty years have passed since Warren published his 
remarkable dissertation on the enclitic ne! in early Latin (A.J.P., I 
[1881], 50-82). The completeness with which he justified the MS 
readings where these supported ne with demonstrative and personal 
pronouns in non-interrogative sentences still remains and will 
remain the admiration and despair of classical scholars. Such pas- 
sages are Plaut. Curc. 139; Epid. 73, 541; Mil. 309, 565, 936; Ter. 
Ad. 770; And. 478; H.T. 950. Equally convincing to me is his 
discussion of ne in mocking responses, e.g. egone?: :tune, Capt. 857; 
see pp. 186-7, below. 

In the second part of his paper, pp. 76-82, Warren argued that 
the ne seen in these instances was an affirmative ne, distinct from the 
interrogative ne (which he considered as of negative origin). This 
thesis, which is quite independent of the acknowledged excellences 
of his contribution, is open to doubt, and, accordingly, I shall con- 
sider the claims of all the varied uses of the enclitic ne to be regarded 
as having sprung from ἃ common ancestor—the negative ne.? 

About ten years afterward Morris published his study of the 
sentence-question in Plautus and Terence (A.J.P., X, 397f.; XI, 
16 f., 145 f.), which of course included the use of ne in such questions.® 


1 The vowel of ne will be marked only when long. 


2 As a pupil of Warren, and one who, like all his pupils, has the greatest reverence 
for his depth and breadth and thoroughness of scholarship, as well as his soundness 
of judgment, I long believed almost religiously in his theory as a whole, and it was only 
after nearly completing my study of the exclamatory infinitive that I began to ques- 
tion a part of it: e.g. Ennius Trag. 46 R.: hoc dolet:| mene obesse, illos prodesse; me 
obstare, illos obsequi! Plaut. Pseud. 370-71: numauid aliud etiam uoltis dicere?: : 
ecquid te pudet? | :: ten amatorem esse inuentum inanem quasi cassam nucem! 

Warren disqualified these as exclamatory infinitives. I have shown elsewhere 
that psychologically, if not grammatically, a similar dependence holds for every 
exclamatory infinitive in Latin. 

8 Before reading this I purposely made my own collections and classifications of ne 
in Plautus and Terence and studied the context. On reading Morris it was with 
great pleasure that I found my own conclusions identical with his on most of the 
important points. Where, after careful consideration, I differ from Morris and have 
confidence in my own conclusions, these will be noted on the following pages. 


{CiassicaL PHILoLoey IX, April, 1914] 174: 
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Morris had the great advantage of being able to avail himself of an 
investigation by Imme, Die-Fragesdize nach psychologischen Gesichts- 
punkten eingetheilt u. erldutert, Cap. I-III, Cleve, 1879, Cap. IV-VI, 
1881; the latter instalment was thus published in the same year with 
Warren’s article, and therefore inaccessible to him. A consideration 
of the psychological aspects of the matter is essential to the under- 
standing of ne, and so I give Imme’s classification of questions, 
somewhat simplified to make it square with Priscian’s treatment of 
ne (GL., II, 101 f. K.). 

I. Questions indicating doubt or open-mindedness on the part 
of the speaker; such questions being those asked in order to awaken 
interest, or to obtain information. When these use ne it is Priscian’s 
interrogative or dubitative ne. 

II. Questions indicating a definite conviction in the mind of the 
speaker; when ve is used in this kind of question it is Priscian’s 
confirmative ne. These questions may be: (a) Questions of cer- 
tainty, in which the speaker merely asks for the acceptance of his 
views: faciunine intellegendo ut nil intellegant? These questions 
may be introduced by a confirmative (inferential) particle ergo, uero, 
nempe; cf. οὐκοῦν. These may develop into (δ) questions of emotion, 
in which the speaker calls into prominence some situation that arouses 
his feelings, generally, but not necessarily, feelings of sadness, dis- 
pleasure, e.g., Horace C. i. 24. 5: ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor | 
urget? Ter. And. 803: itan Chrysis—hem! Plaut. Asin. 127: 
sicine hoc fit ? foras aedibus me eici! | promerenti optume hoccin preti 
redditur? cf. Ter. Phorm. 231f. These are in effect exclamations. 
The psychological unity of questions and exclamations is of course 
a matter of fact, and, if further proof of this is necessary, let me call 
attention to the fact that in Greek the exclamatory infinitive, which 
has no interrogative particle, is often marked with the sign of interro- 
gation in minuscule MSS. See especially Arist. Aves 5 (6), 7 (8).2 

If I may attempt to harmonize Warren’s theory with Imme’s 
classification (see above), Warren held that the purely interrogative 
ne (used in I) was of negative origin, while in II (questions of cer- 


tainty and questions of emotion) the ne was of affirmative origin? 


1The credit for this discovery belongs to Professor Randolph, who on noticing 
the sign of interrogation in some of the MSS in this passage was started on his investi- 
gation, the results of which were published in C.P., V, 309-19. 

2 Warren would probably not have called these questions at all. 
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The evidence which he presented to prove the existence of the latter 
is in brief as follows: 

1. The evidence of grammarians, scholiasts, and glosses explaining 
ne as equivalent to ergo, uero, enim (Warren, op. cit., pp. 63-65). 

2. Statements of the grammarians and scholiasts referring to a 
confirmative or affirmative ne. 

3. Passages in Plautus and Terence with ne can be paralleled from 
these authors themselves by passages of the same meaning without 
ne where the force of ne is expressed by such words as uero, ergo, enim. 

4. Some supposedly cognate etymological forms: Warren, p. 76; 
cf. Walde, s.v. ne and enim, and the literature there cited. 

There is no doubt that in most of the passages that Warren dis- 
cussed, the ne has precisely the force that he said it had, but when it 
comes to proving etymological origins the evidence is indirect and 
inconclusive; e.g. (1) is largely invalidated by the fact that an is 
glossed in the same way: Servius ad Verg. Bucol.3.21; cf. Charisius, 
GL., I, 229K. I shall take up these various points in greater detail 
later as they come up in the course of my paper.! 

Let me now discuss questions indicating conviction in the mind 
of the speaker (II) and the treatment by ancient grammarians of 
passages in which they occur: | 

a) Questions of certainty (see p. 175) Ter. And. 17: faciuntne 
intellegendo ut nil intellegant? Donatus: 1. ‘ne’ quidam corripiunt 
et cum interrogatione pronuntiant; quidam producunt. quorum 
alii ‘ne’ pro nonne accipiunt, i.e., non; alii ‘ne’ pro ualde ut (Ad. 
iv. 2. 1 [540]) ‘ne ego homo sum infelix’ et Cicero (in Cat. ii. 3. 6) ‘ne 
illi ueh. 6. 2. Et hoc melius, nam statim infert ‘quorum aemulari 


1 The etymological evidence for confirmative '‘hervorhebendes”’ ne is as follows: 
Latin sin, donique donicum donec, denique, quandone, ‘‘su irgend welcher Zeit,’”’ quin, 
‘“‘irgendwie,”’ and its compounds alioquin, etc.; Umbr. arnipo, nersa, perne; Greek 
ἐγώνη, τύνη, Sve ( =b5e); Av. -na appended to interrogative pronoun, kas-na; O.H.G. 
“πα: ne weist tu na ‘‘nescisne?’’ O.Icel. per-na ‘‘tibi-met.”’ Person, ‘‘Ueber d. 
demonstrativen Pronominalstamm no- ne- ἃ. Verwandtes,” J.F., II (1893), 199-260. 

There are very strong reasons for doubting the identity of this pronominal stem 
with our enclitic ne; e.g., except Trin. 1095 qualine, ne is never attached to an interroga- 
tive pronoun in early Latin; the division ἐγών» ἡ, τύνη deserves consideration (cf. 
Hirt, Handbuch, δὲ 361, 1; 363 anm.); quandone, quin and its compounds in the 
senses above noted have no real support in early Latin and are probably the analogical 
formations of a later age, and if sin really were δὲ uero, its use ought not to be con- 
fined to introducing the opposite, i.e. the negative, of a proposition expressed or implied 
in the context immediately preceding; cf. Ribbeck, Part., 14 f. 
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exoptat n.p.q.io.d.’ 3. Ne nimis, multum, plurimum. The view 
that ne here=the asseverative né made postpositive—which D. here 
strangely enough accepts—is absurd, since there is no passage where 
the ne thus placed must have or even may have @, and there are plenty 
of places where it must have ὅ or is reduced to π΄. Cf. H.T. 563: 
uidin ego te? (glossed by Julius Rufinianus: non ego te uidi?) Ad. 
83: dixin? And. 495: edixin ? (glossed in Cod. Par. 7900 A by nonne 
dixi? and nonne edixi? respectively). Though this view may be 
correct enough for practical purposes, Morris has shown (A.J.P., 
XI, 19-21) that the nonne effect is due quite as much to the con- 
text as to the original negative force of ne. These passages are ques- 
tions of certainty asking an assent rather than ananswer. When they 
use ne it is ne confirmatiua. The locus classicus dealing with ne is 
Priscian, GL., II, 101 K.: ‘ Dubitatiuae sunt quae dubitationem sig- 
nificant, ut an, ne correpta, necne ut Vergilius in III (39) Aeneidos 
‘eloquar an sileam ?’ idem in I (329) Aeneidos ‘an Phoebi soror an 
Nympharum sanguinis una?’ idem in XI (126) ‘iustitiaene prius 
mirer belline laborum ?’ frequentissime tamen eaedem interrogatiuae 
sunt, ut Vergilius in III (819) Aeneidos ‘Hectoris Andromache 
Pyrrhin’ conubia seruas?’ idem in X (668) ‘tanton’ me crimine 
dignum?’ Haec eadem inuenitur et pro confirmatiua ut Horatius in 
II (3. 97) sermonum ‘clarus erit fortis iustus sapiensne etiam et 
rex.’ idem in I (10. 21) ‘O seri studiorum, quine putetis | difficile 
et mirum Rhodio quod Pitholeonti | contigit!’ Terentius in Andria! 
T ‘nuncine demum istud uerbum in te incidit.’ hic enim ne coniunctio 
nec interrogatiua nec dubitatiua sed confirmatiua est. Vergilius 
in X (846) ‘tantane me tenuit uiuendi, nate, uoluptas | ut pro me 
hostili paterer succumbere dextra?’ | Est enim pro etiam.” 

Priscian was an authority, perhaps we might say the authority, 
on the subject, and this is shown by the intrinsic soundness of his 
note, as well as by the fact that he is quoted by [Acron] on Horace S. i. 
10. 21 (see p. 184), and yet he has been flagrantly misinterpreted by the 
moderns, e.g., Hand, Turs., IV, p. 77, and Ritter on Horace S. ii. 3. 97. 
Warren, however, took him correctly, and I shall take the liberty of 


1Cf. 683: quaero.::hem, nuncin demum? 882: Pa. me miserum! Si. hem, 
modone id demum sensti, Pamphile? 883: olim istuc, ... . 885: eodem die istuc 
uerbum uere in te accidit. 
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restating his interpretation with one slight variation (Horace S. ii. 3. 
97) and with a few additions. Priscian’s treatment of the interroga- 
tive and dubitative ne needs no comment. Then he goes on to say 
“‘haec eadem [i.e. ne correpta] inuenitur et pro confirmatiua.”” He does 
not allow the term ne confirmatiua to burst suddenly upon us, but 
makes the transition through the intermediate phrase pro confirmatiua, 
with confirmative force. An examination of the four passages quoted 
by Priscian shows that he has illustrated this use with considerable 
variety, and the fact that all the examples (except possibly Hor. S. 
i. 10. 21) seemed interrogative (and not confirmative) caused most 
scholars to conclude with undue haste that Priscian was all wrong. 
This of one of the great grammarians of antiquity! Regarding the 
first example, Hor. S. ii. 3. 97, [Acron] says of sapiensne, “aut interro- 
gatio audientis aut dicentis dubitatio.’”’ If it be the latter, it is of 
course not confirmative, but if it be the ‘interrogatio audientis’ 
(as it is generally taken) Priscian may be justified. The Stoic, 
hearing the wealthy man exalted in much the same terms as those in 
which he was himself accustomed to exalt the wise man ‘clarus erit 
fortis iustus’.... , ironically injects ‘sapiensne?’ well knowing 
that Staberius would claim that distinction also, and sure enough 
Staberius continues, answering, ‘etiam [yes indeed] et rex.’ It is 
hardly necessary that we should require Priscian or his MSS to 
indicate change of speaker. As regards the Terence passage, 
Priscian either quoted from memory, or his MSS were corrupt. 
However, And. 683 illustrates the confirmative use of ne with nunc, 
and 882 with modo. So also the Vergil passage is an emotional 
question.'! Horace S. i. 10. 21 will be discussed later under ne with 
relative pronouns. After all, then, Priscian is absolutely sound and 
sane. If there is anything in his note at which one might cavil, it is 
his “est enim pro etiam,” and even here he is not wrong, though some 
of us might have preferred ergo or uero instead. Accordingly, Pris- 
cian’s examples illustrate what he desired to illustrate, but his lan- 
guage, far from supporting a separate etymology for confirmative ne, 
is really opposed to it. It is to be noted that P. does not refer to ne 
as affirmative; the nearest he came to so doing was to use the term 


ΤῸ is quite probable that the Vergilian quotation should come in earlier, imme- 
diately after the Terence citation. 
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adfirmatiua of words of which ne confirmatiua is in general the equiva- 
lent—nam, enim, ergo, etiam. That the term adfirmatiua is simply 
lax usage as applied to ne may be seen in [Acron’s] note to Horace 
S. i. 10. 21, where he misquotes the above-quoted passage of Priscian 
to the extent of using the term adfirmatiua.! This shows how 
easily grammatical terms grew, and how cautious one must be in 
accepting grammatical terms as evidence to establish etymological 
origins. 
Ne WITH PRONOUNS 

In his discussion of ne with demonstrative and with personal 
pronouns Morris (A.J.P., X, 422-30) very properly makes the 
division between the purely interrogative and the emotional use of 
ne. Of the latter he says, p. 429, “They refer backward, taking up 
some previous idea, which may have been distinctly expressed or 
only implied, and repeating it in an exclamatory way, so as to sug- 
gest that it is untenable.”’ He thus emphasizes the fact that the 
emotion is regularly one of dissatisfaction with the fact or the con- 
ception involved, the effect of which is repudiation. While this is 
undoubtedly true for the subjunctive, his generalization is not 
entirely correct, as he himself points out by quoting Most. 10 and 
508, and I shall cite further instances later. Furthermore, when we 
realize that any of these repudiations may be expressed without ne 
and without the pronoun to which it is said to give repudiative 
emphasis, we must accordingly conclude that when the repudiation 
exists, it is the context that shows it, and we must remain open- 
minded to the possibility that contexts might exist in which the use 
of these pronouns with ne disclosed a situation which the speaker not 
only did not repudiate but in which he actually would take delight.’ 


1 The statement of Cod. Par. 7610, 2d part, p. 52 (and also of Cod. Par. 7611, p. 105, 
and Cod. Par. 7612, p. 115): ‘‘ Ne aduerbium corripitur scilicet pro entm uel pro nonne 
hoc est tnterrogatiuum uel afirmattuum. Dehortatiuum uero producitur et coniunctio 
similiter,’’ quoted by Warren, p. 57, is sound and goes back to a good grammatical 
source, but in it afirmatiuum is used loosely for confirmattuum as in the note of [Acron]. 
Affirmatiuus and confirmatiuus are synonymous terms, and each varies in meaning 
from ‘corroborative’ to ‘affirmative.’ I purposely avoid ‘affirmative’ in this dis- 
cussion as being of.a more special meaning in English, and therefore likely to mislead. 

2 To show how important it is to remain open-minded in this matter, let me cite 
the case of the exclamatory infinitive. It used to be held that this also was repudiative, 
and, so long as scholars held to that view, they were powerless to deal with Phorm. 339 
tene. However, when Cic. Tusc. i. 98 tene and Pliny Ep. iv. 3 hominemne were cited, 
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What the ne does is to direct attention to, and to lay stress on, a 
particular word egone, tune, hicine, and as a result of its use in these 
situations the ne (at the expense of the interrogative function) ac- 
quired a new power, namely, that of becoming a particle of emphasis 
by directing the attention to the chief person or thing involved in 
producing the emotion. The growth of the intensive force of ne 
at the expense of its interrogative force was facilitated also by the 
more or less downward inflection of the voice which questions of 
certainty imply. 


Ne WITH DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Amph. 362: haecine tua domust?::ita inquam. Rud. 110: 
isticine uos habitatis?::quid tu id quaeritas? These two instances 
are purely interrogative and ask for information. The next pas- 
sage illustrates the transition from interrogative to confirmative, the 
latter use having the help of ergo. Cist. 746: hicine tu ergo habitas ? 
::hariolare.' Another example shows the confirmative use more 
clearly defined. Nausistrata, realizing the double life of her husband 
Chremes, and the cause of his frequent absence, exclaims (Phorm. 
1012): haecine erant itiones crebrae et mansiones diutinae | Lemni? 
haecine erat ea quae nostros minuit fructus uilitas? In the next 
example recent editors have substituted (!) for (?), as indeed they 
might have done in many other places, including the above passage 
from Phormio. Hec. 282: heu me infelicem, hancine ego uitam parsi 
perdere! | hacine causa ego eram tantopere cupidus redeundi domum! 
The ne is here in exactly the same stage of development as in the 
exclamatory infinitive. So at the end of Callicles’ splendid self- 
not to speak of Asin. 580 and Phorm. 884, neither of which contained ne, the context 
came into itsown. See C.P., IX, 64f. Here I may state that Warren may have been 
right when he defended men, Eun. 931, though I should punctuate as follows: tum 
hoc alterum, | id uerost quod ego mihi puto palmarium: | men repperisse, quo modo 
adulescentulus | meretricum ingenia et mores posset noscere, | mature ut quom cog- 
norit perpetuo oderit! See the whole passage, especially 925. Now the exclamatory 
infinitive is interchangeable with these emotional questions in the indicative. The 


only difference seems to be that the exclamatory infinitive, being a substantive clause, 
shows greater concentration and power; cf. Asin. 127-28; Ad. 237; Phorm. 231-33. 


1 Most. 10: em, hoccine uolebas? is in form a question to determine Grumio’s 
wishes, and shows the fond regard Tranio had for his feelings, and the delight he took 
in trying to satisfy them. Most. 508 hicine percussit ?—whether spoken from within 
the house or by Tranio—cannot possibly be taken repudiatively. Line 516 seems to 
indicate that it belongs to the voice from within. 
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justification, Trin. 186: em mea malefacta, em meam auaritiam 
tibi, | hascine (hasce A) propter res maledicas famas ferunt! 

Warren’s examples show the continuation of the development of 
ne. Epid. 541; plane hicinest | qui mi in Epidauro uirgini primu’ 
pudicitiam perpulit! The transition of ne to the subordinate clause 
is illustrated by And. 478: hicine me si inparatum in ueris nuptiis | 
adortus esset, quos me ludosredderet! Hicine was probably intended 
originally to be the subject of redderet. Quos came in as a slight 
anacoluthon, after the subordinate verb had practically appropriated 
hicine. The full development of ne is seen in the next two examples. 
Epid. 73: haecine ubi scibit senex,|puppis pereunda est probe. 
Mil. 309: hoccine si miles sciat, | credo hercle hos sustollat aedis totas 
atque hunc in crucem. Note that the ne comes directly before unt 
or sz, the latter being the usual word as will be seen more clearly in 
the use of ne with personal pronouns. 


Ne WITH RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


At this point the use of ne with demonstrative adverbs and with 
personal pronouns would logically come up, but as the evidence 
bearing upon these combinations can be used with more telling effect 
after ne with relative pronouns has been treated, I digress to take up 
ita use in combination with the relative, and that brings up the dis- 
placement of ne from the clause in which it strictly belongs. Cf. 
Trin. 1017: non pudet te? tribu’ne te poteriis | memoriam esse 
oblitum!! Cas. 117: quid tu mihi facies?::egone quid faciam tibi ? 
the latter being a condensation of rogasne quid ego faciam tin? 
Accordingly, the displacement of ne by suppressing the expression 
with which it really belonged was another influence to weaken its 
purely interrogative functions and to heighten its confirmative pqwer 
to such an extent that its interrogative force might be eliminated 
altogether. First I shall quote the instances where the interroga- 
tive force is prominent. Rud. 861: quid ego deliqui?: :rogas? | quin 
arrabonem a me accepisti ob mulierem|et eam hinc abduxti?? 
Truc. 506: peperit puerum nimium lepidum.::ehem, ecquid mei 


1 Cf. And. 868 f., where the nonne is not split. 


2Cf. Amph. 571: rogasne, inprobe, etiam qui ludos facis me? Cf. Phorm. 166. ᾿ 
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similest ὃ: :rogas? | quin' ubi natust machaeram et clupeum poscebat 
sibi? So probably Bacch. 332: sed istic Theotimus diuesne est?:: 
etiam rogas?|quin habeat auro soccis suppactum solum? (quin 
Bothe, qui MSS). So probably Mil. 66: itane aibant tandem?:: 
quaen me ambae obsecrauerint | ut te hodie quasi pompam illa 


praeterducerem ? 
In the last two instances the subjunctive is a causal relative, 
“the folly of your asking, since really ....{!” Rud. 767: ignem 


magnam hic faciam.::quin inhumanum exuras tibi? ‘‘with which 
to burn the inhumanity out of you?’—surely a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. In the next three instances the ze is con- 
firmative, meaning nempe Mil. 13: quemne ego seruaui.... ἢ 
Trin. 360: quin comedit quod fuit, quod non fuit? Truc. 406: 
tonstricem Suram | nouistin nostram?::quaen erga aedem 8686 
habet ?|noui. ‘Of course you mean him (her) who (whom). .... és 
The next instance occurs in 8 clause showing great surprise at some- 
thing just told. Eid. 719: quamne hodie per urbem uterque 
sumus defessi quaerere? ‘The emotion of surprise may be so strong 
as practically to be repudiative. So Most. 738: (That the wind 
deserted our ship) quaen subducta erat | tuto in terra? Amph. 697: 
(That she finish her sleep) quaen vigilans somniat? Curc. 705: 
(That no one carry away from you the money) quodne promisti? 
Rud. 1019: (That I let go the wallet) quemne ego excepi in mari 
. . . » | mea opera labore et rete et horia? 1231: (That that be 
another’s) quodne ego inueni in mari? Phorm. 923: (That I order 
the money conveyed back to you) quodne ego discripsi porro illis 
quibus debui?® So with quian, Most. 1132; Pers. 851; possibly 
Truc. 696 (Spengel); Cist. 251(?); Verg. Aen. iv. 538; Statius 
Theb. x. 592.4 So with quodne (causal), Merc. 573.‘ 

In the next two passages ne looks forward to the repudiative 
clause: Mil. 614: quodne uobis placeat*‘ displiceat mihi? Caecilius 


1 Here the quin might with less probability be the corroborative qutn. 

3 Cf. Epid. 449, where Goets conjectured guemne for the MSS nempe quem. That, 
however, was before Skutsch demonstrated monosyllabic nemp’. 

3 There are several passages that would gain in clearness by the addition of ne 
to the relative, e.g., Ter. Phorm. 69: quoin tanta erat res et supererat? cf. Mil. 973 
(Ritechl). 

4Subjunctive by attraction. 
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147R.: (Ribbeck’s probable restoration) quaen mihi quidquid placet 
eo priuatum it me seruatam uelim?! So Rud. 272: quaen eiectae 
8 mari simus* ambae, obsecro, | unde nos hostias agere uoluisti huc? 
involves a repudiation, but instead we have unde... . huc used 
by anacoluthon as a softened form of rejection. The delicate situa- 
tion And. 768: quemne ego heri uidi ad uos adferri uesperi ? required 
that the repudiation should be implied and not expressed. Donatus: 
uult negando inritare mulierem ad confirmanda quae uult. 

In the next three instances a return is seen to the retrospective ne, 
but apart from showing that the emotion continues, it is pleonastic. 
Catullus 64. 180: an patris auxilium sperem quemne ipsa reliqui | 
respersum iuuenem fraterna caede secuta? | coniugis an fido con- 
soler memet amore | quine fugit lentos incuruans gurgite remos? 
Verg. Aen. x. 673: quid manus illa uirum qui me meaque arma 
secuti, | quosne (nefas) omnes infanda in morte reliqui.. . . 

In the following instances the ne looks forward and would 
naturally have been joined to a word belonging to the main clause: 
Cist. 675: quamne in manibus tenui atque accepi hic ante aedis | 
cistellam, ubi ea sit nescio. There the lady is so utterly confused 
that she doesn’t ask the question she set out to ask, and we have, as 
after Rud. 272, an anacoluthon. Rud. 111: quon furatum mox 
uenias, uestigas loca? (text Leo, an quo MSS); Stich. 501: quaen 
ipea [or eapse] deciens in die mutat locum, | eam auspicaui ego in re 
capitali mea ? 

The next three instances show the extreme development of ne 
with relatives. They are similar to Bacch. 332 and Mil. 66 in con- 
taining subjunctives of cause with the relatives, but differ from 
them in that the interrogative force has passed beyond recall, and so 
we have a full-fledged exclamation exactly equivalent to an exclama- 
tory infinitive except that the cause rather than the fact is made 
prominent. Ad. 262: illius opera, Sure, nunc uiuo, festiuom caput, | 
quin omnia sibi post putarit esse prae meo commodo! Donatus: 
“admiratiue additum quin et sic pronuntiandum—quin: τὸ πλῇρες 
quine.” Note that festiuom prepares us for the exclamation of 


1 Here belong the instances of ne with ut-repudiatives: Epid. 225; Merc. 576; 
Rud. 1063; Hec. 66, 199; Phorm. 874; Horace S. ii. 5. 18. I cannot accept the 
reasoning of Morris, A.J.P., XI, 176-77, that the uz here is interrogative. 


3 Subjunctive by attraction. 
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pleasure. Hor. S.i. 10. 21: O seri studiorum, quine putetis .... ! 
This may be paraphrased: o seri studiorum, uosne putare. ... ! 
Porph.: ne adiectum, ut egone, tune; abundat ne syllaba: o seri 
stud. qui putetis! .... Note that Porph. identifies the ne in 
quine with the ne in egone, tune which must be taken as egone 7: : tune. 
The ne in tune was therefore regarded by him as a short syllable. 
Cist. 653-54: Nullam ego me uidisse credo magis anum excruciabi- 
lem | quam illaec est: quae dudum fassast mihi, quaen infitias eat! 
Freely: ‘‘Confound the old hag, for proceeding to deny what she a 
little while ago ’fessed up to me!’”? 


Ne WITH PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Above has been indicated the development of ne with demonstra- 
tive and relative pronouns from its purely interrogative functions to 
those in which it becomes a particle of emotional emphasis, con- 
viction and assurance. The same development may be seen in its 
use with the personal pronouns, though some of the intermediate 
stages are here less clearly marked. The transition from the interro- 
gative to the intensive uses of ne with personal pronouns may be seen 
in such passages as Hun. 963: hem, | obsecro, an is est ἢ where Dona- 
tus has the following note: ‘insultanter, ut in Phorm. (945) ho, tune 
7s eras? nam sciebat ipsum esse.’ While it is frankly to be admitted 
that both Plautus and Terence carried the interrogative-repudiative 
use of egone ? tune? etc., to ridiculous lengths (Plautus himself ridicul- 
ing the practice at Trin. 69), still, editors have in many places been 
too free in introducing repudiative force into passages where the MSS 
give them little or no support for so doing. Asin. 900: (Artemona 


1[Acron]: pro pufatisne, uel ut sit adfirmatiua secundum Priscianum pro eftam. 
(See p. 177) quine: quasicurne: aut uacat ne ut qut pronomen sit. The moderns who, 
as Keller, Epill., make quine =interrogative curne or who, like Schmals, B.P.W. (1907), 
1292, regard quine putetis as a contamination of qui putetis and puiatisne? are wide 
of the mark. . 

Δ Truc. 534: paenitetne te quot ancillas alam, | quin examen super adducas quae 
mihi comedint cibum? Here guin is almost certainly ‘‘without”’ after the implied 
negative in paenttetne; but cf. Lorens on Most. 738 and Warren, op. cit., 81-82; Mil. 
588: sat edepol certo scio | occisam saepe sapere plus multo suem: | quoin id adimatur 
ne id quod uidit uiderit. The uncertainty of the text in the last line, and the possi- 
bility of a lacuna (see Lorens) before it, render it impossible for me to deal satisfactorily 
with this passage, though the expression may well mean ‘‘for verily that is taken away 
from her [him].”’ 
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and the parasite are eavesdropping) ARG. quid ais, pater? | ecquid 
matrem amas? Dk. egone illam nunc amo—quia non adest. | 
Arc. quid quom adest? De. periisse cupio. | Parasite (to Art.) 
amat homo hic te, ut praedicat. Pareus was the first to introduce the 
mark of interrogation after zllam, and he has since been universally 
followed. But if this were repudiative, there would be no need of 
the later question, quid quom adest? So possibly Truc. 898: Srrat. 
quid, Astaphium, litiumst? As. merito ecastor tibi suscenset. 
Pu. egon,! atque isti etiam parum | male uolo.? 

Another passage where the repudiative force is doubtful is 
Asin. 884-86: egon ut non domo uxori meae | surrupiam in deliciis 
pallam quam habet atque ad te deferam,®|non edepol conduci 
possum uita uxoris annua; Poen. 428: egone egone, si istuc lepide 
ecfexis—::i modo.::| ut non ego te hodie—::abi modo.: :emittam 
manu— | ::i modo.::non hercle meream.*‘ 

I come now to the passages that are surely not repudiative. 

Ne attached to a word that must belong to the main clause—Curc. 
139: tibine ego, si fidem seruas mecum, uineam pro aurea | statua 
statuam, quae tuo gutturi sit monumentum. 

Ne attached to a word that may belong either to the main or 
to the subordinate clause: Mzl. 936: egone hoc si ecficiam plane, | 
ut concubinam militis meus hospes habeat hodie | atque huic Athenas 
auchat, (si) hodie hunc dolum dolamus, | quid tibi ego mittam muneris! 
H.T. 950: Sed Syrum quidem egone si uiuo adeo exornatum dabo, | 
adeo depexum, ut dum uiuat meminerit semper mei.° 

Ne attached to a word that belongs to a subordinate clause, 
though this may be due to anacoluthon: Mil. 565: egone si post 
hune diem | muttiuero, etiam quod egomet certo sciam, | dato 
excruciandum me. Ad. 770: tun si meus esses—: :dis quidem esses, 

1 Text Camerarius. 

1Cf. Curc. 664; H.T. 608, 740; Eun. 101, 305, 778, 1026. 

3 Warren, op. cit., 53-54, was the first to delete (7) after deferam, and his view 
has been widely accepted. - 

4 Warren's discussion of this passage, op. cit., pp. 52-53, may well entitle him to be 
regarded as its Oedipus. 


§ In Warren’s copy of Lindsay’s Plautus, I find Curc. 294 thus emended: eos egon 
si offendero, | ex unoquoque eorum crepitum exciam polentarium. Ne may have been 
lost also from other passages, e.g., Ter. And. 164: quem quidem egon, si sensero 

.. «3 Hun. 989: egon te, furcifer, si uiuo. .... 
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Demea, | ac tuam rem constabilisses.::exemplo omnibus | curarem 
ut esses. 

The extreme use of confirmative ne is seen in mocking responses 
of the type egone?::tune. The juxtaposition of these two antipodal 
uses of ne has led many scholars, e.g., Morris on Capt. 857, to explam 
the echoing ne as the asseverative né and consequently to print it 
divisim. Warren has shown, op. cit., 70, that no metrical tests can 
prove that the vowel here was long. On the other hand he has 
pointed out that the mocking effect and rapidity of movement would 
be lost if it were long, and that, furthermore, MSS do not support 
the printing of it divisim. That the vowel of the echoing ne was 
short is confirmed by Porphyrio’s note on Horace S. i. 10. 21 quoted on 
p. 184. Furthermore, the usage seems confined to Plautus, an author 
who was extremely fond of alliteration and echo,! e.g., Pers. 212: 
heia.::beia. Pseud. 235: at—::bat, and better still the monolog 
Epid. 94f.: at enim tu | praecaue. | at enim—bat enim! nihil est 
istuc. So Rud. 565-67, quoted by Warren (cf. Aul. 293-94): nemp’ 
meae?::nemp’ nescio istuc.::qua sunt facie?: :scitula. | uel ego 
amare utramuis possum, si probe adpotus siem. |::nemp’ puellae?:: 
nemp’ molestus es. Curc. 7: at tandem, tandem—-::tandem es 
odiosus mihi. 

The two examples with enim and nempe are particularly perti- 
nent, as these words are among those used to show the force of con- 
firmative ne. The instances are as follows: egone?::tune. Capt. 857, 
Epid. 575, Trin. 634, Mil. 439 (Ritschl). I propose the following 
as the correct reading for Truc. 586: ::inpudens mecastor, Cuame, 
’s.: :egone? τ: tune. : : bona fide ? St. 635: egone? :: tune. :: mthine? :: 
tibine. Here should be cited Warren’s attractive reading of 
Most. 955: egone?::tune.::tun(e) molestu’s. “I forsooth ?—You, 
forsooth! ’Sooth you are troublesome.’”’ Leo’s reading of Most. 
580: reddeturne igitur faenus?::reddeturne. abi. is the nearest 
to the MSS reddetur nunc ahi. At Pers. 220 itanest?: :ttanest.:: 
mala’s.: :scelestu’s, it would be pure folly to read the second tianest 
as an interrogative. Probably Acidalius’ reading of Truc. 696 


1 Schrader, De particularum ‘ne’ ‘anne’ ‘nonne’ ap. Plautum prosodia, 11 n., 
denies that ne here could be enclitic, since it does not agree with his rules; but Warren, 
by insisting that this usage involved an echo and was therefore formulaic, had put it 
beyond the reach of the regular prosody of ne. 


. 
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(iamne for anne) contains another instance of the echo: eu edepol 
hominem nihili!l: :iamne autem ut soles? | : :iamne—nihil dico. 

A very clear illustration of the development of the confirmative 
out of the interrogative use of ne is seen in connection with satis; 
cf. especially the words of Auxilium, Cis. 150 f.: satin uix reliquit 
deo quod loqueretur loci, | ita properauit de puellae proloqui | sup- 
positione. See Morris, op. cit., X, 434. Lists of ‘affirmative’ -ne, 
such as that of Mulvany in C.R., IX, 15 f., are bound to be unsatis- 
factory, since no sharp line can be drawn between the two uses. 


The above survey is intended to elucidate some of the less obvious 
uses of ne and to show the wide range through which it operated— 
from its purely interrogative use, which is admittedly an outgrowth 
of the negative, to its ultra-confirmative use which is in effect 
affirmative. Antipodal though these uses are, the evidence adduced 
above has nevertheless led me to believe that the ne involved is 
after all to be explained on the hypothesis of an original unity 
developing into diversity rather than an original duality with develop- 
ment in lines fairly distinct. 

The dual theory so ably expounded by Warren has won wide 
acceptance, yet is by no means essential to the value of his paper. 
The etymological evidence in favor of affirmative ne is indirect, 
unconvincing, and fanciful. After all, “stemmata quid faciunt?” 
In the Brix-Niemeyer editions on Mil. 309, Trin. 129, 634, there is 
found along with a statement of Warren’s theory a modification of 
it to the effect that in the confirmative use of ne we may have the 
asseverative né shortened, and made postpositive and enclitic. 
However, the very thorough study of asseverative né by Fleckeisen 
in Phil., II. 61 f. had already made this suggestion improbable. 

An attempt to prove the unity of ne was made by Probst, Bei- 
trdge zur lat. Gram., II, 135-36, who suggested that ne was originally 
neutral, i.e., neither negative nor affirmative, but that it acquired 
negative or affirmative meaning, as the case might be, through associa- 
tion. The criticism of Morris in A.J.P., XI, 172, is conclusive against 
this theory. ‘“‘Not to dwell upon some obvious difficulties—e.g., 
that it does not account for the negative sense of ni—the theory is 
sufficiently condemned by the fact that it leaves the Latin language 
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without any negative at all until after the interrogative sentence 
was fully developed.” 

Another theory of unity is that of Gléckner, who in ALL., XI, 
491f., argues that ne was originally a confirmative (‘‘hervorhe- 
bende”’) particle and that its interrogative use was an outgrowth 
of this. Aside from the psychological considerations which may be 
urged against this theory, the following fact ought to make us 
regard it with caution: in Plautus ne had not yet reached a stage 
where it attached itself to non except occasionally before vowels or h, 
thus pointing to a negative origin. In Terence the combination 
nonne was beginning to come in also before consonants. See Schrader, 
op. cit., 45. The very carefully regulated use of confirmative ne 
points toward its development from the interrogative use rather than 
the reverse. The fact that in early Latin ne is not joined with the 
interrogative pronoun except Trin. 1095 (qualine) is significant. 

My own theory of unity is similar to that sketched by Morris, 
A.J.P., XI, 173, footnote (his note to Capt. 857 seems to indicate 
that he did not carry his earlier theory to its logical conclusion), 
and sets out with negative ne. Through the close connection of the 
interrogative with the negative the particle found its way into ques- 
tions. The original identity of question and exclamation and the 
tendency of ne to attach itself to an emphatic pronoun, both in 
questions and exclamations, developed it by association into a particle 
of emotional emphasis, and so it could be used with demonstrative, 
personal, and even with relative pronouns in sentences in which all 
interrogative force had been eliminated. Thus the original negative 
was first weakened, then neutralized,! then in certain situations it 
swung even beyond the neutral and acquired the confirmative force 
of which Priscian speaks. 
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1 Of the neutralization of a negative let me cite two clear instances: 

1. Quin (cf. O. Kienitz: De ‘quin’ particulae apud priscos scriptores Latinos ust. 
Carlsruhe (1878]), originally qui+ne ‘why not?’ ‘how not?’ When the force 
‘of the negative was applied retrogressively as in Capt. 1017: quid tu ais? adduxtin 
illum huius captiuom filium? | ::quin inquam intus hic est, ‘Why no, I tell you, he’s 
inside here,’ guin developed the force of a corroborative, and so by lax usage it came 
to be used with the imperative, e.g., quin tace =tace, which was developed out of the 
earlier use quin taces? =tace. 

2. οὕκουν (which might be either οὐκ οὖν or οὔκουν, see Elmsley on Eur. Heracl. 
256) could be either non ergo, non igitur (declarative), or nonne ergo? nonne igttur ἢ 
In the latter sense it might be written οὐκοῦν meaning ergo, igitur, used not merely 
in inferential questions but even in answers. 
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THE HOMERIC AUGMENT AGAIN?! 


In CP, VII, 397 ff. I took certain objections to the statistics and pro- 
cedure by which Mr. J. J. Drewitt essayed (CQ, VI, 44 ff. and 104 ff.) to 
establish a new theory of the Homeric augment. In CP, VIII, 349 ff. he 
exhibits more statistics and more arguments, and does so with extraordinary 
assurance. They are, however, even poorer than his original collection. I 
take his matter as it comes, and, for brevity’s sake, presuppose on the part 
of my readers some knowledge of his and my previous papers. 

First, Mr. Drewitt resuscitates “type ἄκουσε." He asks why there is 
not 8 single instance of it in the similes. No one can say, but no one need 
wonder. To those who have not time to delve for themselves, the question 
is presented as something formidable. Those who know that the similes 
occupy less than 1,000 of the 28,000 lines in the poems; that the aorists in 
them do not number 150, that only 40 of these are cases for the temporal 
augment, and that these 40 are from only 23 different verbs, will smile as they 
regard this limited scope for the type. Let that suffice for the present. Nor 
is the case to be helped by a list of words and combinations of the value 

“ὦ. Such are to be found, of course. Homer could no doubt have 
avoided them had he pleased; the point is that he could not do 80 as easily 
as he could avoid “type ἥκουσε,᾽᾽ where he had only to drop the augment to 
get the form ~ -- ~ which we know he liked better. 

But Mr. Drewitt, “80 careful of the type,” clutches at other straws. 
The ‘offensive type ἤκουσε᾽" is ‘‘much commoner in the narrative of the 
Odyssey’’—the poem of the late age in which ‘‘speech’’ had come in and the 
epic was no longer, as Mr. Drewitt would have us believe it once was, 
‘‘limited to narrative and similes.” The figures are, 11. 22, Od. 20,? or, 
allowing for the smaller area of narrative in the Odyssey, say 22:30. An 
enormous difference! But what we want, of course, is not occurrences, but 
separate aorists. Fifteen of the 20 occurrences in the Odyssey are of only 3 
aorists—ixovro, ὥιξε(αν), and ἠγέρθη! Is it necessary to say more? The 
case is to be supported by statistics of ‘“‘spondaic datives in -eoar,”’ which ‘‘go 
up by leaps and bounds in the Odyssey.’’ They are sure to be an interesting 
study to anyone who has the time for it. Let no man be satisfied with the 
mere brute totals.* 


11 regret the delay in the appearance of this reply, but I did not see Mr. Drewitt’s 
note till a summary in the BPW of November 22 last drew my attention to it. 


2 By Jl.* I mean the Jitad shorn by Mr. Drewitt of 494-end, 9, I, K, ¥, and 2, 


3Since this was written I have tabulated these datives for myself, and am more 
than ever anxious to see the proof. ; 
89 
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On a second point, syllabics δέ, Mr. Drewitt assumes a tone of mingled 
patronage and banter which, in view of the result, will be seen to be really 
ludicrous. On my explanation of the rarity of the type ἔθηκε δέ after the 
3d trochee, the lofty comment is, ‘‘very good indeed; τρίδραχμόν ye 
θοὐρμήνευμα." And then comes the crushing retort, if ἔθηκε δέ be so rare 
“why is type ἔγειρε δέ so startlingly actual?’ Mr. Drewitt can produce 
“no less than” 10 instances from Jliad* (narrative)—10 instances, mind 
you, in 6,650 lines. They swarm! But let us accept them with due 
respect. He has not observed, or does not trouble to mention, a certain 
difference that is patent between the two sets of occurrences. Every one of 
his 10 is of a verb commencing with a vowel, and that is the explanation of this 
(to quote his elegant ipsissima verba) ‘“‘trifle’’ which ‘“‘Mr. Shewan and the 
ungrateful Homer” are to “‘settle between themselves.” Homer does not 
absolutely reject an amphibrach after the 3d trochee. I showed before that 
there are 304 such cases in the poems, that in 154 of them the form is followed 
by δέ, and that in 91 of these latter the word is a verb. Homer must often 
have wanted to put an aorist 3d pers. indic. in that particular place, but the 
4th trochee gave him pause. What did the ingrate do? If the aorist was 
syllabic, he generally let it go; he could use the verb, augmented or not, 
elsewhere. But if it was one of Mr. Drewitt’s verbs, éye(pw, ἀμύνω, etc., he 
had either to use it unaugmented or use it augmented elsewhere in the verse. 
But, if he adopted the latter alternative, he imposed on himself the form 
- — ~ which we know from statistics he did not like so well. Is it then 
strange that we find more cases of ‘“‘type ἔγειρε S¢” than of “‘type ἔθηκε δέ ὃ 
Is the ‘‘puzzle” Mr. Drewitt propounds τρίδραχμον ἢ Is it worth a wretched 
ἡμιωβόλιονῖ Rather, εἰς κόρακας θοὐρμήνευμα. 

But he goes farther—and fares even worse. Quem deus—but the saying 
is “somewhat musty.” I had shown the weakness of his statistics of syllabics 
+ δέ by pointing out, what he had passed over in silence, that the mass of them, 
only a “trifle” (as he would say) of two-thirds of them, were initial in the 
‘ line. ‘Very good” is his remark again (this time without a money value), 
_ and he goes on to ask why the syllabic -Ἐ δέ is ‘“‘so relatively rare in Iliad*.”’ 
Here he is, as Mark Twain once put it, riven by a perfect thunderbolt of wit. 
To quote the exact words of the flippancy, “‘let us,”’ he says, ‘just for fun” 
(the “‘fun” of course being meant to be “‘death to us’’), “‘take a peep at 
t, x, A, p.” In these books there are 14 augmented aorists starting the verse, 
and no fewer than 10 are followed by δέ, The degeneration from Jliad*, 
with only 160 out of 300, is obvious! But again a relevant consideration, 
which he is aware of, for I pointed it out to him before, is passed over sub 
silentio. These 10 instances are reducible to three types, ἐκλύσθη δέ 
(twice), éoryv(av) δέ (4 times in 200 lines of κ), and ἔγνω(σαν) δέ (3 times 
in ἃ and once in x). Homer has occasion—due to his subject; a considera- 
tion which Mr. Drewitt studiously ignores—to use three formulae frequently, 
and more suo does so. The proper way of presenting the figures is, 7 
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instances, 3 of them with δέ. When Mr. Drewitt makes a fresh comparison 
bearing this point in mind, it will be time to answer him. He should be more 
careful how he invites peeps, even “for fun,’”’ and beware how he audaciously 
charges Homer with being “80 thoughtless in distributing his examples.”’ It 
is not Homer who nods, but his critic who misrepresents him. 

And so on. Is it necessary to go farther and to waste more time? Cer- 
tainly not. I exposed the futility of Mr. Drewitt’s statistics and of his 
deductions from them in my first paper, and here they are again more futile 
than ever. And his method is unchanged. He still assumes “shifts,’’ still 
‘‘clings despairingly’”’ to the similes and the νῦν cases, still declines to see 
the vital distinction which I pointed out to him between the two kinds of 
‘‘speech.”” He ends by suggesting that Unitarians should ignore statistics. 
He would be well advised himself to give them up. He generally fails to see 
their real significance. 

A. SHEWAN 


Sr. ANDREWS 
November 30, 1913 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA 408α 23 


ἔτι δὲ τοῦτο μᾶλλον φανερόν " μηθενὸς yap φοβεροῦ συμβαίνοντος ἐν τοῖς 
πάθεσι γίνονται τοῖς τοῦ φοβουμένου. 

After ἔτι δέ the preposition διά has probably fallen out by haplog- 
raphy. Hicks lxxvii gives many examples of the tendency of E to omit 
small words, and διά would be hardly distinguishable from δέ, Its rein- 
statement here restores, I think, a much-vexed passage, which Torstrik’s 
τούτου μᾶλλον and Christ’s τούτῳ μᾶλλον do not cure, though the latter 
points the way. 

Aristotle has given one proof of the interdependence of mind and body. 
He introduces a still stronger confirmation with the words: ἔτι δὲ «διὰ» 
τοῦτο μᾶλλον φανερόν. Cf. Themistius, περὶ ὕπνου, p. 257, 5, Spengel, ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῶνδε δῆλον. ᾧ γὰρ, etc. The forward reference of τοῦτο of course 
presents no difficulty. Cf. Gen. An. 7470 28, λέγω δὲ λογικὴν διὰ τοῦτο ὅτι; 
etc. The γάρ of the clause μηθενὸς γὰρ φοβεροῦ is explicative of διὰ τοῦτο. 
It is the analogue in an argument of the so-called narrative yap. The editions 
seem to me for the most part to blink the difficulty. Hicks, retaining 
the vulgate, apparently translates as if he had my text: “Still more is this 
evident from the fact that,” etc. 

PavuL SHOREY 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE LEX MANILIA 
Cicero’s Pro lege Manilia frankly says that the Roman equites, the middle- 
class nobility of wealth, were deeply interested in placing Pompey in com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates. This interest, Cicero implies, was 
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wholly due to a desire for peace, in order that legitimate business invest- 
ments in Asia might be safe. Now since Pompey, when appointed, proved 
to be an expansionist and since he furthered the interests of the equites in 
his organization of the new provinces which he created, the inference has 
been drawn that the equites probably knew beforehand that Pompey would 
favor them. Perhaps it is worth while to point out that we need not rely 
solely upon inferences; and that at least two acts of Pompey before 66, 
when rightly interpreted, completely reveal the program he was ready to 
pursue, namely, his restoration of the censorship in 70, and his seizure of a 
part of Syria in 67. 

We know that Sulla put an end to the publican extortions in Asia by 
substituting the Attalid system of tax-gathering for the Gracchan censoria 
locatio in 84 (Cic. Ad Quint. Fr. i. 1. 33). We know also that when Cicero 
published his third Verrine (70-69) the Gracchan system had been restored 
to the advantage of the equites (Verr. iii. 12). Marquardt infers that this 
restoration was made soon after Sulla’s death (Staatsverw., II, 338), but I 
think we can definitely credit it to the consulship of Pompey in the year 70. 
Cicero happens to mention that the locatio in Sicily for the year 75 was made 
by consuls and not by censors (consules . . . . vendituros, Verr. iii. 18). 
When we consider that the senate was in control of Roman politics between 
80 and 70, that during this period it kept the knights in subjection, and that 
from 74 to 70, Lucullus, the enemy of the knights, managed the Asiatic 
finances according to his own ideas, we can hardly refer the change to any 
year before 70. In that year, however, Pompey—who had been elected to 
the consulship by the plutocratic-democratic bloc—gave back judiciary 
rights to the equites. He also restored the censorship to its former functions 
(Cic. In Caec. 8; Livy Epit. 98). Since the consuls had the locatio in 75 
and the censors have it restored to them in 70-69 (Verr. iii. 12 and 18) the 
change must be due to the same law which gave back the other functions to 
the censors. In other words, with the restoration of the censorship in 70 
went the Gracchan system of tax-farming in Asia and the privileges to the 
equites which that system involved. All this explains the peculiar remark 
which Cicero made while the bill was pending in 70: ‘‘the censorship, 
formerly an unpopular institution, is now included in the popwar program 
because of the universal displeasure with the senatorial courts” (In Caec. 8). 
In short, it was the equifes who had desired the censorship (as they desired 
judiciary rights) because it would restore them the privilege of exploiting 
Asia. And it was Pompey who gave it to them in 70. 

The second act to which I referred proved Pompey a radical expansionist 
as early as the year 67. It will be remembered that Tigranes of Armenia 
had seized Syria in 83, taking it from Antiochus, a “friend’”’ of Rome; and 
that Sulla, then very busy at home, had made no effort to recover it for 
Antiochus. Fourteen years later, Lucullus, while in pursuit of Mithridates 
in Armenia, met Tigranes in battle, defeated him, and compelled him to 
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restore Syria to Antiochus. Many Romans felt that Lucullus was needlessly 
generous to Antiochus in this matter, since that monarch had long ago 
forfeited his claims to his kingdom, and since Rome might justly claim Syria 
by right of conquest. However, Lucullus was a consistent senatorial and 
had little liking for expansion. The next year Pompey came east in pursuit 
of the Aegaean pirates. He immediately showed what he thought of Lucul- 
lus’ cession of Syria by bluntly seizing part of it, the eastern Cilician plain, 
and planting four colonies of captured pirates upon it. Nothing could have 
demonstrated to the knights more clearly than this that Pompey accepted 
the principle—which Lucullus did not—that conquest established owner- 
ship. According to such a principle Rome had a right not only to Syria 
but also to Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and much else. 
We may conclude, therefore, even without assuming any secret under- 
standing between Pompey and his supporters at home, that the equities 
knew that Pompey was acting upon a principle which would greatly increase 
the empire, and, moreover, that he was ready to extend the tax-farming 
system—so profitable. to them—as far as his conquests went. We know, 
of course, that he did not disappoint his hungry friends. He extended 
the eastern territory till the Roman revenue from that source was four 
times what it had been before, and he abandoned it all to the tender mercies 
of the publicans: to be sure, he placed some checks upon the system which 
Gracchus had not, but these checks, after all, could be readily avoided. He 
introduced the system even into the province of Cilicia? which was wholly 
outside of the field of war. 


Bryn Mawr 


TENNEY FRANK | 


NOTE ON JUVENAL x. 188-89 


‘da spatium uitae, multos da, Juppiter, annos”’ 
hoc recto uultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 


The burden of the prayer in this passage can be comprehended by even 
the most skeptical, but the sketch of the petitioner, through the very breadth 
and boldness of its lines, fails to convey a uniformly clear-cut conception 
of his appearance and attitude. The interpretations of the second line that 
have been offered would vie in number and variety with those of the bewilder- 
ing productions of the cubist and futurist schools of art. The range of these 
interpretations has been searchingly surveyed by my lamented friend and 

1 Historians have apparently failed to notice the significance of this act. The 
**Cilician plain’’ did not yet belong to Rome. It had been a part of Syria ever since 
the treaty of 188 (Polyb. xxi. 45, Appian Syr. 48, Mith. 118). Two years after Pompey 
took forcible possession of it, he accepted it by formal cession together with the rest of 
Syria from Tigranes; see Livy Epit. 101. 

2 The tax-system in vogue in Cilicia during Cicero’s proconsulship (51 B.c.) bears 
all the characteristics of Pompey’s combination of Attalid and Gracchan ideas. See 
Cic. Ad Ait. v. 13. 1 and 16. 2. 
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master, Professor Harry Langford Wilson, both in his edition of Juvenal and 
in the course of an article on “The Use of the Simple for the Compound 
Verb in Juvenal” (Trans. Am. Phil. Asan., XX XI [1900], 217-19). Pro- 
fessor Wilson seemed to reach in these treatises a wholly satisfactory con- 
clusion (see ed., ad loc.; Trans., p. 217), yet a few weeks prior to his death 
he intimated to the writer his belief that finality had not yet been attained 
in the matter. The purpose of this note is to bring students of Juvenal 
to view the portrayal of the suppliant from another angle, a point of view 
which will, we believe, give to it sharp definition and broad significance. 

According to Professor Wilson’s survey, the editors and other com- 
mentators stand substantially thus: Bliimner, Lewis, Weidner, Ruperti 
(cf. Grangaeus on recia facie in Juv. vi. 401) read a contrast between health 
and sickness or between happiness and sadness, while Duff sees a contrast 
between youth and age; Mayor and Wilson (similarly Despois, Traduction 
nouvelle de Juv. et Perse, Paris [1908]) are in practical agreement in interpret- 
ing the line, “ . . . . for this and this alone with upraised face and pallid 
cheek you pray” (Wilson’s translation, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXI 
[1900], 218-19), an interpretation that brands the contrast so clear to others 
as “purely imaginary.” Allcroft and Burnet (Jus. Sat., viz, x, xtiz, London, 
undated) explain recto as “‘unchanging,’ i.e., shameless.”’ Wilson is the 
only scholar who has proved (as others had suspected before him) that 
Juvenal in this passage employs rectus in the sense of erectus. 

Now the evident fact that the question of the reality or the unreality 
of the contrast divides the interpretations into two distinct classes must not 
mislead one into thinking that the crux of the problem lies here. The real 
problem is one of diagnosis. Are we to consider recto uultu and pallidus as 
symptomatic of particular and temporary conditions of body and mind? 
Or, on the other hand, are we to consider them as symptomatic of general 
conditions so broad in their scope as to include the sundry particular condi- 
tions suggested above? To be specific: Is pallidus indicative of sorrow 
or anxiety or old age and the like, severally, or of all these ills and disabilities 
conjointly ? A question of the same order may be asked in regard to rectus. 
Consultation of any good lexicon will give us satisfactory answers, and so 
numerous and accessible are the references to pallidus and rectus as they 
appear in the authors that we can here dispense with quoting them. 

The meaning of rectus common to all its uses is ‘‘normal.’”’ This applies 
(see lexicon, s.v.) to the several geometrical dimensions (and, inferentially, 
to motion, time, and vision), to established fact (which is, of course, the 
measure of correctness of the narrative describing it), to thought and con- 
duct in relation to accepted codes and conventions in the spheres of religion, 
aesthetics, ethics, politics, justice, and social propriety, to grammar, to 
practical efficiency in any line of activity, and, finally, to conditions of mind 
and body. Rectus uultus would then suggest to us the countenance of one 
of those who, living amid normal conditions, keep “‘the noiseless tenor of 
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their way,’’ who enjoy normal confidence in the present and normal hope 
for the future, normal “pride of life,” normal health and mental balance. 
That the advantages here detailed may be viewed at one moment as causes 
and at another as effects is no valid objection to the interpretation. It 
suffices to have demonstrated that rectus uultus, by means of a well-known 
figure of speech, conveys to our mind the idea of normality of life in general. 
Does not Cicero say, ‘‘Imago animi uultus est’’? Under this interpreta- 
tion, therefore, we can include all the particularizing interpretations we have 
previously reviewed. Now of special import at this juncture is the fact 
established by Professor Wilson that rectus in this passage stands for erectus, 
‘with head erect,’ ‘with head thrown back,’ an attitude which expresses 
perfect self-confidence” (Wilson, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXI [1900], 
218). Consequently, rectus here comprehends at once the broadly inclusive 
generic meaning of simple rectus and the much more limited and particular 
meaning of erectus, and is thereby extraordinarily enriched with the power 
of poetic suggestion. 

On the other hand, pallidus and its cognates pallor, palleo, pallesco, 
indicate in common “the loss of natural color.” In poetry and often in 
prose these words while pointing to the external and visible physical effect 
are at the same time meant to imply the hidden and unseen cause or causes 
producing the effect. This is a variety of metonymy much richer than the 
ordinary for the reason that the causes are exceedingly varied and not sharply 
discriminated from one another. The chief causes, as brought out by the 
Latin authors, are fear, anger, grief, intense desire (including love, ambition, 
acquisition of wealth), excessive toil, hunger, thirst, disease, squalor, old 
age, and death. The significant fact in this enumeration is that all these 
conditions alike are not merely abnormal, but distinctly subnormal. The 
basic idea, then, of these four related Latin words is that of “subnormality.’”? 
Beside this we must place the idea of ‘‘normality” common to all uses of 
rectus. Here, then, we have an inevitable and natural contrast, a situation 
that is in its main outlines duplicated in Ovid Ibis 559-60: 

Sollicitoque bibas, Anyti doctissimus olim 
Inperturbato quod bibit ore reus. 
—a situation that embraces the minor contrasts noted by divers editors as 
well as many others that have eluded mention. 

Frankly acknowledging the impossibility of conveying from one lan- 
guage to another a passage so prolific in poetical suggestion, we tentatively 
offer the following as a translation of the lines in question: ‘“‘Grant long 
life, O Jupiter, grant length of days.’ This is the prayer thou dost raise 
in moments when thy countenance is untroubled, aye, this alone thy prayer 


1 This elucidates the use of palleo in the moral sphere, as mores pallentes (Pers. 
v. 15) and fama pallens (Tac. Or. 13). Cf. the way in which William James uses the 
word “‘pallid’’ in English: “1 shall add my own over-belief, which will be, I confess, 
of a somewhat pallid kind ... .”’ (Varieltes of Religious Experience [1912], 504). 
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when thou art pale with anxious thought.” Studied in this light the repel- 
lent picture of old age and its legion of disabilities sketched in lines 190-287 
acquires a profounder meaning. This picture is no longer antithetical 
merely to the single prayer, but to this single prayer plus all of life with 
its complex of vicissitudes. It shows us the disappointing realities of old 
age bulked together in a black abhorrent mass over against the golden 
chain of expectations of the many years of youth and active manhood. 


W. SHERWOOD Fox 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON PROPERTIUS ii. 24. 1-16. 


Tu loqueris, cum sit iam noto fabula libro 
Et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro? 
Cui non his verbis aspergat tempora sudor ? 
Aut pudor ingenuus aut reticendus amor. 
5 Quod si tam facilis spiraret Cynthia nobis, 
Non ego nequitiae dicerer esse caput, 
Nec sic per totam infamis traducerer urbem, 
Ureret et quamvis nomine verba darem. 
Quare ne tibi sit mirum me quaerere viles: 
10 Parcius infamant; num tibi causa levis? 
Et modo pavonis caudae flabella superbae 
Et manibus dura frigus habere pila 
Et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos, 
Quaeque nitent Sacra vilia dona Via. 
15 Ah peream, si me ista movent dispendia, si me 
Fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum. 
1 sis deteriores. 2 sic L. 4 amor? N. 5 1am det. 8 urerer det. 
15 sed (e¢ ni) me det.! 


A redistribution of parts between the speakers in Propertius ii. 24. 1-16 
would remove several difficulties which are involved in each of the current 
punctuations. If the interlocutor’s words end with either vs. 2 or vs. 4, as 
they do on those punctuations, (1) the reference of tam (vs. 5) is equivocal. 
Lachmann, Paley, and Phillimore interpret, ‘‘so gracious as you [the inter- 
locutor] think”; Belling (W. kl. Ph., XII [1895], 1173), similarly, “so 
gracious as people think’’; Rothstein, “so gnidig dass ich nicht ndtig 
gehabt hatte ein nequitiae caput zu werden”’; Butler, ‘if Cynthia smiled on 
me as once she smiled”; Enk (Ad Propertit Carmina Commentarius Criticus, 
148), ‘‘tam facilis quam viles meretrices esse solent.” 

(2) As Plessis points out (Etudes sur Properce, 137), vss. 5-8 are lame: 
“ΤῸ Cynthia were so gracious to me, I should not be called the crown of 

1 These critical notes are adapted from the fuller ones in Hosius, Teubner edition, 
1911. The text agrees with that of Hosius except in vss. 8 and 15, where it follows 
the superior MSS, NFLDV, while Hosius adopts the conjectures urerer and sed of 
the deteriores. 
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wantonness, nor be thus disgracefully talked of through the whole city; and 
though I were inflamed with love [urerer] [for viles puellae], I should deceive . 
the public’ --- ἴον the sake of my reputation” (Rothstein) or “by using an 
assumed name.”’ Enk thinks that the awkwardness disappears if nequitiae 
caput and infamis traducerer receive a different interpretation from the 
accepted one. According to all the editors it is Propertius’ avowal, at the 
end of the preceding poem, of the intention to desert Cynthia for viles puellae 
which occasions the notoriety referred to. Enk holds that the cause of the 
notoriety is the amour with Cynthia. He interprets: 


Postquam poeta .... se viles quaesiturum esse confessus est, amicum 
inducit se sic interpellantem: ‘‘Quid dicis? te viles quaerere? Quasi ignoremus 
Cynthia quo modo tecum sit. Omnes tuum librum legimus.” Ad haec verba 
subirascitur Propertius: ‘‘quis non erubescat, inquit, talia audiens? Profecto 
hoc vere dicunt: aut de pudore tacendum est ingenuo [cum Paleyo lego: aut 
ῬΌΔΟΥ ingenuis, aut reticendus amor], i.e., aut pudor abiciendus, aut amor tuus 
ne divulgetur caveas! Sed haec non mea culpa est: Si Cynthia mihi tam facilis 
esset quam viles meretrices esse solent, non in malam famam venissem;... . 
nam quamvis illa me ureret amore nomine ficto Cynthiae omnes deciperem.”’ 


To my mind, the passage is still extremely awkward. It would be un- 
intelligible without Enk’s comment: “‘Non in malam famam venissem.’ 
Nam hanc ipsam ob causam omnes in se oculos defixos habere putat, quod 
Cynthia sibi non morem gesserit. Viles puellae enim amantem sine more 
recipiunt [ii. 23. 17], itaque minus eius famae nocent; nesciunt homines 
quid agat; tota eius vita domi, non foris agitur..... " It seems to me, 
then, that Enk’s interpretation reads too much into the text. In addition, 
it introduces ἃ difficulty of which Enk himself speaks as follows: ‘‘quodsi 
Bellingius me roget, quare poeta ediderit librum quo edito sciebat se infamem 
futurum esse, respondeam, etiamsi librum non edidisset, neminem ignora- 
turum fuisse .... quam multa fecisset ingenuo indigna; Cynthia enim 
poetam saepius fallente, saepius excludente tota poetae vita foris ante 
hominum oculos agebatur.’”’ The publication of the “Monobiblos” is a 
mere drop in the bucket! 

In all interpretations except that of Enk, two additional difficulties are 
involved. (3) Ureret (vs. 8), the reading of the superior MSS, is impossible. 
If it meant ‘‘drove me to distraction,” it would be inconsistent with tam 
facilis (vs. 4). If it meant “inflamed me with love,” vs. 8 would be meaning- 
less. Hence every scholar except Enk adopts urerer of the inferior MSS, or 
else has recourse to emendation. (4) As Plessis has shown (p. 138), vs. 10 
is inconsistent with vs. 7. In vs. 7 Propertius implies that he has incurred 
disgrace by renouncing Cynthia for viles puellae; but in vs. 10 he says that 
‘leur commerce est moins déshonorant que celui de Cynthia.” 

All these difficulties are obviated if one assigns to the interlocutor 
vss. 1-8. The clue to this punctuation is given by the (hitherto unnoticed) 
emphatic position of nobis (vs. 5) (cf., e.g., ii. 24. 9; iii. 7. 31; iii. 10. 17; 
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iv. 11.60). On this interpretation, (1) the reference of fam (vs. 5) is unequiv- 
ocal: “If Cynthia breathed so graciously on me’’ must mean, ‘‘so graciously 
as she breathes on you.” (2) Vss. 5-8 yield a satisfactory sense: ‘If 
Cynthia breathed so favorably on me, I should not let myself be called the 
crown of wantonness nor be so disgracefully talked of throughout the city; 
and though she drove me to distraction, I should fool the public for the sake 
of my name.” (3) Ureret (vs. 8) of the superior MSS is retained. (For the 
meaning, cf. Tibullus iv. 13. 19.) It is not inconsistent with tam facilis 
(vs. 5): Propertius enjoys Cynthia’s favors, but rarely. Cf. ii. 23 (the poem 
referred to in loguerts [vs. 1] and in his verbis (vs. 3]), especially vs. 11. (4) 
The objection to the inconsistency between vss. 7 and 10 disappears; for 
they are spoken by different persons. Being taken to task for his avowal (in 
poem 23) of the intention to leave Cynthia and devote himself to viles puellae, 
and for the notoriety incurred by that avowal, the poet retorts (vss. 9-10): 
‘‘For that very reason you should not be surprised at my resorting to viles 
puellae: they cause less notoriety.” 

Vs. 4 has occasioned much comment and various emendations (cf. Enk, 
148). I take it to be an example of the ἀπὸ κοινοῦ construction. The 
idea of obligation expressed in reticendus is understood in ingenuus also: 
‘““One should either have the fidelity of a gentleman or keep one’s love 
secret” (for a similar meaning of pudor, cf. ii. 9. 18). Plessis (p. 136) and 
Phillimore translate nearly as I do; but Plessis brackets the verse with the 
comment: “ Le texte ἃ cet endroit ne peut guére s’expliquer rigoureusement; 
je mets a la place ce qui me paraft demandé par la logique.’”’ The combina- 
tion pudor tngenuus occurs, though with a different shade of meaning, in 
Pliny N.H. xxi, Praef.: “est enim ... . plenum ingenui pudoris fateri per 
quos praefeceris.”” For the metrical license in ingenuus, cf. i. 10. 23 (referred 
to by Rothstein). 

Nomine (vs. 8) is difficult. Enk (p. 150) thinks it an advantage of his 
interpretation that in it the meaning ‘‘nomine ficto Cynthiae” makes good 
sense. To me this explanation of the word seems more forced than Roth- 
stein’s “for the sake of my reputation,” which makes good sense in my 
interpretation. If one must emend, I should think non ego (né e°) more 
likely than non mala (Baehrens), non bene (Housman), or uterer (for urerer, 
Phillimore). The meaning would be, “I should not give her the slip’’ (ef. 
Petronius 78, and Forcellini, 8.0. “verbum” 28). Another possibility is 
non ita (it might be mistaken for n, and πῦ τία become nomina and then be 
emended to nomine. In ii. 24. 38 non ita was corrupted to navita). If non 
ita is right, verba darem may contain a double meaning: ‘‘to give the slip” 
and “to talk’’ (with reference to verbis in vs. 3; cf. Belling in W. kl. Ph., 
XII [1895], 1172; for the meaning, cf. Avianus Fab. ix. 20 [in Forcellini, s.v. 
‘“verbum” 27] and xxiv. 10). 

In vs. 15, all the editors except Phillimore adopt sed of the inferior MSS. 
I would read st, with the superior MSS, and, herein differing from Philli- 
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more, translate: ‘‘Hang me if I care about those expenditures—if I am any 
longer ashamed of being the sport of an elusive mistress.”’ The abrupt 
change in tone is paralleled by that in Ovid Amores iii. 11, where the poet 
inveighs against his mistress through some thirty verses and then retracts in 
the twenty that remain. Brandt divides the poem into two, prompted by 
the same desire for unity which is responsible in the Propertius passage for 
the preference of sed. 

Vss. 11 f. are by some editors ejected from this poem or separated from 
the preceding verses by the assumption of a lacuna. The reasons for this 
procedure are given by Enk (p. 150): (1) the present tense of cuyt (vs. 13) 
is at variance with the situation. (2) The conjunction et (vs. 11) “laxo 
admodum vinculo novam causam priori adnectit.”” (3) Modo (vs. 11) has 
no correlative. However, (1) if we read δὲ in 15, the present tense is quite 
natural; for the poet does not really regard his connection with Cynthia as 
at anend. In any case, cup may be a historical present. (2-3) The uses 
of ef and modo (vs. 11), even if they cannot be exactly paralleled, are not, it 
seems to me, so difficult as to warrant our suspecting the manuscript tradi- 
tion. Et in vs. 12 and ef in vs. 13 may take the place of correlatives to 
modo. (For the abrupt change in subject, from siles [vs. 10] to Cynthia 
understood [vss. 11 f.], a change to which the awkwardness of the passage is 
largely due, cf., e.g., i. 8. 36; iii. 16. 23; iii. 21. 7.) 

If verses 1-16 are, as the editors generally think, to be separated from 
the remainder of ii. 24, they will, on the interpretation here given, form a 
poem of two parts of eight verses each. For the harmonious structure com- 
pare, in the edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius by Ellis, Postgate, 
and Phillimore, Propertius ii. 12, which consists of six four-verse stanzas, and 
i. 5, which contains five six-verse stanzas and a distich. 


A. F. BRAUNLICH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EI-READINGS IN THE MSS OF PLAUTUS ». MATHEMATICS 


In TAPA., XX XVII (1906), 73-86, A. R. Anderson examines the Plautine 
passages where there is manuscript warrant for the spelling οἷ, for classical 
tort. For the time of Plautus this writing is correct only for a classical 7 
which was an earlier diphthong; but that Plautus himself did make this 
distinction is shown by Rud. 1305 and Truc. 262; cf. Anderson, op. cii., 75 f. 
These et-readings occur both in the Ambrosian palimpsest and in the Palatine 
codices, not only for the diphthong, but also (incorrectly) for non-diphthongal 
i, and for %. Statistics are: 
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Curiously, there is but one instance of agreement between A and P 
in the preservation of et; this is Pseud. 349. Anderson therefore holds that 
‘‘the et-readings as a whole, far from going back to Plautus himself, do not 
even go back to the common archetype of our two families of MSS” (p. 85). 
He believes that practically all οὐ Β were normalized out of the text in the 
Ciceronian and Augustan ages, and that those which we now find were 
introduced by archaizing scholars of the age of the Antonines. 

I take no exception to the division of the readings into correct and 
incorrect, though there are one or two words which I should shift (espe- 
cially mille; cf. TAPA., XLII, 74); the figures would not be materially 
altered by any such rearrangement. But Anderson lays too much stress 
upon the failure of A and P to agree in more than the single instance. 

A covers about one-half of the text of Plautus, or approximately 10,500 
lines. A count of a limited portion of three plays shows that 7 from an 
earlier et occurs about 75 times per 100 lines; in 10,500 lines, there will be 
about 8,000 such occurrences. Thus A, with 182 correct ei-readings, shows 
one occurrence out of every 44 possible times. In the same portions of the 
text; by actual count from Anderson’s citations, there are 48 correct e- 
readings in P. Now if A has one correct ei-reading out of every possible 44, 
and P in the same part of the text has 48 such readings, the agreement of the 
two upon an et-reading will, on the mathematical principle of choice and 
chance, be limited to one occurrence. And that is just what we have! 

No argument may, therefore, be based upon the fact that A and P agree 
upon a correct ¢i-reading only once. It is quite possible that the e7-readings, 
where correct, go back to Plautus himself, though it is just as impossible to 
prove it. As for the incorrect et-readings, 69 (49 in A, 20 in P) are for 7, 
and may be survivals of the orthography of the century following 150 B.c., 
when et was commonly written for i of any origin; 12 are for ἵ, where in 
the main it is easy to see how confusion might arise; 4 are paleographical 
errors. 

Despite this dissent from Anderson’s conclusions, let me quote what 
he says on the editing of the text (p. 85): “‘Were I an editor of Plautus, I 
should not admit the οἱ except in the one lone instance, Truc. 262, where 
eiram is punned with eram and the number of letters of the two words com- 
pared.” With this I am in hearty agreement, for it is manifestly incon- 
sistent to write et in the 280 words where there is MS evidence for δὲ, and 
to write 7 in the other 15,000-odd words which were written with ez by 
Plautus, but no longer contain the diphthong in the MSS; and this the 
more 80, because there are 85 incorrect ¢-readings in the MSS, alongside the 
280 correct οἱ 8. 

Rotanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOTE ON TERENCE ANDRIA 971-72 


In Andria 971-72, Charinus, unable to believe the good news of Pamphi- 
lus, exclaims: ‘‘num ille somniat ea quae vigilans voluit?’’ The idea seems 
trite, and might appear proverbial but for the fact that exact parallels are 
wanting. Plautus has the converse of this idea, Miles Gl. 393: ‘Satin 
eadem vigilanti expetunt quae in somnis visa memoras.”’ A closer parallel 
is afforded by Vergil Eclogues viii. 108: ‘‘credimus? an qui amant ipsi 
sibi somnia fingunt’”’; but, according to Donatus, Vergil was imitating the 
Terentian passage. 

If this idea as Terence phrases it was not exactly common property, it 
is fair to look for a definite source, presumably in Menander. Such a 
source has apparently been overlooked in a fragment placed by Kock and 
Meineke among the “AdyAa Δράματα of Menander (734 K.): ἃ γὰρ μεθ’ 
ἡμέραν τις ἐσπούδασε | ταῦτ᾽ εἶδε νύκτωρ. The thought is identical, and the 
verbal similarity close. For the fact that Terence employed the inter- 
rogative form, compare Donatus on Andria 794-95: “paullum interesse 
censes, ex animo omnia ut fert natura, facias, an de industria.’”’? Donatus: 
‘‘haec sententia a Terentio ἐρωτηματικῶς prolata est, quam Menander 
ἐπιδεικτικῶς posuit.” 

It is questionable whether this comparison will suffice to assign the frag- 
ment to a particular play of Menander, since that portion of the Andria in 
which the quotation occurs is of uncertain origin (Nencini, De Terentio 
eiusque fontibus, 43). Donatus tells us that Terence drew lines 959 f. from 
the Eunuchus of Menander; but, as has been noted, the passage in question 
is of so general a nature that it might have recurred in several plays of 
Menander. Thesame holds true of lines 971-72. Still, the fact that Terence 
shows two distinct reminiscences of Menander in this one scene is a strong 
argument against its independent authorship.! His model, if he had one, 
was probably the Perinthia, and both these sententiae may have been drawn 
from that play. 

Kerra PRESTON 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1Leo (Gesch. d. rom. 1,12... I, 239, and n. 1) credits Terence with the independent 
authorship of the sub-plot and the scenes in which Charinus and Byrria appear. He 
admits, however, that these scenes and characters may have been drawn from an unknown 
Attic original. The evidence above, if valid, points to the latter possibility. Nor does there 
geem to be any good reason for excluding the Perinthta from consideration, as Leo does. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


English Literature and the Classics. Collected by G. S. Gorpon. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. 252. 6s. 


These attractive lectures, though delivered at Oxford in the winter of 
1911-12, are of the university extension or summer-school type and appeal to 
the educated public rather than to the philological specialist. Like most 
collections of this kind, the book does not quite redeem the promise of its 
ambitious title. Less than half of the contributors attempt any serious con- 
secutive study of the influence of their author on modern literature. One of 
the best of the essays in this regard, as well as the longest, is the editor’s 
paper on ‘‘ Theophrastus and His Imitators.” Mr. Gordon, after a sufficient 
account of the Characters of Theophrastus, shows how a similar literary form 
was developed in England, first out of the mediaeval rhetorical exercise 
known as the descriptio, and later under the influence of the Latin version 
and commentary of Casaubon. He then traces the history of ‘‘characters”’ 
and comedy humors in English literature down to the time when the work of 
LaBruyére prepared the way for that of Addison, who, not always success- 
fully, fused the ‘“‘character’”’ and the essay. This plain substantial fare is 
spiced with some rather phantastical speculation on the dependence of this 
entire literary tradition on Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean and the revolt of 
the renaissance and superman nature against this ‘burgess notion.”’ The 
twentieth-century Englishman, inspired by Wilde and Shaw, is highly 
resolved that at any cost of rhetoric he will not be commonplace, rational, 
“burgess,” or virtuous. ‘‘Pericles,” says Mr. Gordon ironically, “δα hit 
the perfect note, ‘Beauty without expense,’ and the moderate man cheered 
a@ compromise. But Beauty at any cost is the Renaissance ideal.’’ Mr. 
Gordon thinks that “Alcibiades and his friends would have understood 
this.” The superman not only scorns Mill and Jebb and Tennyson but 
must have his fling at Pericles, Sophocles, and Pindar. 

Professor Phillimore gives, largely after Rohde, a sketch of the origins 
and extant remains of the Greek romances, emphasizing, as was to be 
expected, the rédle of Philostratus. He refers in a postcript to Dr. Wolff’s 
learned volume which ‘displays how much that thesis-writers will not will- 
ingly let die in English literature was derived from the Greek novelists.” 
With all the superiorities which it derives from a more thorough secondary 
training and with all its brilliant virtuosity English scholarship would 
nevertheless be the better for a little more of this despised German-American 
thesis-writing. oe 
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Mr. A. Ὁ. Clark’s “Ciceronianism”’ is in the main a readable résumé of 
Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, twice reviewed in this Journal. 

Professor Stewart renovates the well-worn theme of Platonism in English 
poetry by practically ignoring Spenser, the ‘‘Intimations of Immortality,”’ 
and ‘‘ Epipsychidion,”’ and taking Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prelude”’ as the only true 
gospel. His eloquent study is based on his personal definition of ‘‘ personal 
Platonism” and therefore owes no account of itself to a purely historical and 
matter-of-fact criticism. 

“The only Latin poet who can be supposed to have influenced the spirit 
of mediaeval literature is Ovid,” wrote Lowell long ago. Mr. S. G. Owen, 
like Lowell whom he does not quote, celebrates the quality in Ovid which he 
calls imagination, and which Wordsworth and Coleridge would perhaps 
rather have designated as fancy. Mr. Owen is apparently not acquainted 
with Professor Rand’s paper on Ovid in the Harvard volume, and Professor 
Schevill’s recent study of Ovid and the Spanish Renaissance in the University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology came, of course, too late for 
his use. He gives us mainly a somewhat detailed account of the debt to Ovid 
of Chaucer, Gower, and (after Sidney Lee and Max Diirnhdéfer) of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Garrod, conscious of his Matthew Arnold, writes beautifully about 
the wistful pathos with which the conflict of the Celt and the Roman in Virgil 
invests the self-contradictions of that glorious failure, the Aenetd. I do not 
know whether this is true. But the spell of Virgil is real, and Mr. Garrod 
helps us to feel it. Mr. R. J. E. Tiddy writes on “Satura and Satire” from 
the standpoint of the discriminating literary critic, not from that of the con- 
jectural philologist. He ignores altogether the recent American and Ger- 
man literature of the subject and takes for granted the distinction between 
the old per saturam medley of Ennius and Varro and the sharp denunciatory 
tongue-lashing manner which Lucilius took over from the old Greek comedy. 
He is mainly interested, however, in tracing through English literature the 
contrast between the two types of ethical and castigatory satire, and exhibit- 
ing the debt of both to the great Latin satirists, and the community of spirit 
between the older English ethical satire and the early literature of Rome. 

Mr. Godley’s essay is mainly an excellent characterization of the rhetoric, 
epigram, stichomythia, point-making, and pedantic erudition of Senecan 
tragedy. In the two or three pages devoted to the history of its influence he 
does not mention the considerable modern literature of the subject. His 
concluding statement that the Senecan style influenced French tragedy more 
than English needs more qualification than he gives to it. ‘Rhetorical 
purple patches,’ he says, ‘‘and rhetorical rotundity of phrasing appeal to 
France as they never could to England.” No educated Frenchman would 
concede this. French tragedy imitated the structure of Senecan tragedy 
and the rhetorical evolution of the long speeches. The English drama took the 
purple patches and sometimes transmuted them into brave translunary things, 
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The recent fashion of romantic and sentimental anthropology seems to 
have made a complete conquest of Professor Murray, and while the mood is 
on him he can see in Greek literature nothing but origins and survivals. In 
his epoptic moments he views the art of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
in an apocalyptic vision or prehistoric ‘‘Walpurgisnacht Traum’”’ of 
‘“Dromena,”’ ‘“‘ Vegetation-Heroes,’’ ‘‘Sexual taboos,” ‘“‘Daimones of divers 
sorts,” ‘thirsty tribesmen,” and communal dancers with “rhythmical 
yearning of the whole body towards the emotion that we cannot define.” 

Professor Murray, of course, can reverse the spell at pleasure and quote 
the vade καὶ μέμνασ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν which ought to be, but too rarely is, the 
philologian’s motto. But what of his audiences and his disciples, the 
““members of the English school”? When Clytemnestra calls Iphigenia 
ἐμὸν .. . . ἔρνος will they think it “‘worth remembering too that primitive 
men draw no very clear line of demarkation between themselves and ... . 
vegetables”? Will they carry away the impression that it was the audiences 
of Sophocles that knew what it was to ‘‘ wait wondering, full of the sense of 
horrible and unpardoned sin, despairing or performing ghastly rites, waiting 
till famine finished them off”? Will they innocently believe that uncontro- 
verted Greek texts bear out the statement that in Aeschylus’ Suppliants the 
chorus of the Danaids “‘imitate the way’ the ‘‘divine cow, their ancestress,’’ 
‘cropped flowers in a meadow,”’ that Sophocles makes Electra ‘‘ behave like 
a wild beast and be disgusted with herself for so doing,’ and that the first 
chorus of the Oedipus Rex ‘‘represents a magic dance, full of hoots and shouts 
for driving away pestilence”? Can they afford to purchase thrills at the 
price of a logic which finds the suppliant motif in what is probably a skeptical 
Euripidean gibe? Is the new art of interpretation to proceed wholly by 
emotional and not at all by intellectually relevant association of ideas? 
“Tragedy,” writes Professor Murray, “‘is full of the religion of the Suppliant, 
the man or woman who is stricken down by the world and has no help left 
but prayer.”’ Prayer to whom, we ask, to Theseus or Demophoon? How 
closely for an Athenian consciousness was the motif of the patriotic plays 
that bear the title Suppliants associated with “‘the suffering and dying God” ? 
“Tragedy,” Professor Murray adds, ‘‘is haunted by this atmosphere, for 
[italics mine] to cry bitterly that the sun will not turn back in heaven 


For the wrongs of man, the cry 
Of his ailing tribes assembled, 
To do justice ere they die, 


is, as far as atmosphere goes, much the same thing as to assert that he will.” 

It would be pedantry to scrutinize minutely the compensatory licenses 
of a beautiful poetic translation intended for the general reader. But when 
Professor Murray argues as a scholar from the words of his own rendering, it 
becomes pertinent to point out that there are no ailing tribes assembled in 
the Euripidean text, there is no question of doing justice ere they die, there 
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is no hint of the despairing suppliant motif, and the passage as a whole is 
rather an anticipation of Epicurus or Voltaire than either a survival of 
primitive religious feeling or a Tennysonian wail for vanished faith. 

But it all makes delightful reading and Professor Murray probably knows 
more about the compromises of his philological conscience with his poetical 


sentiment than any reviewer can tell him. 
| Pau. SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Demosthenes’ On the Crown. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
MitTron W. Humpsreys. New York: American Book Co., 
1913. 


I have gone through the whole oration consecutively, following the notes 
as I read, comparing constantly with Goodwin’s edifio minor. The general 
result has been increased respect for both editions and both editors. We 
have in either case an excellent edition and a safe guide for the student’s 
understanding and appreciation of Demosthenes’ great masterpiece. Dr. 
Humphreys’ notes are generally in substantial agreement with the inter- 
pretation of the earlier edition, but this only shows that Professor Goodwin 
is generally correct in his views. Humphreys’ notes are independent, and 
there is no trace of borrowing. On the whole his notes are fuller than 
Goodwin’s, as shown by the fact that his text and exegetical notes cover 259 
pages, Goodwin’s 199 pages, of about the same size. Humphreys quotes 
more illustrative examples, and in connection with this it is well to bear in 
mind what he says in his preface: ‘‘The examples, even those that are found 
in other editions, were for the most part collected by the editor.” The 
collection grew with the study of many years, as may be inferred from 
another remark in the preface, that he “has annually taught Demosthenes’ 
On the Crown for more than a third of a century.” 

As a specimen of one of Humphreys’ fuller notes, we may take § 19, 
κατὰ πάντων épvero. Goodwin renders, ‘he was growing above all their 
heads, i.e., 80 as to threaten them all.” Humphreys (critical note) says: 
‘‘ All the interpretations ascribe to φύομαι ἃ meaning which it does not have. 
When a thing grows, it must of course get larger, but φύεσθαι, grow, does 
not mean become larger (αὐξάνεσθαι), but to grow as a plant, for instance, 
sprouts or grows. The MSS show no variations, and emendation is excluded. 
Could the expression mean πάντων (neut.) καθαπτόμενος προσεφύετο, πᾶσι 
προσεφύετο καθαπτόμενος, he was growing on to everything, i.e., he was getting 
his clutches into everything?” This is not convincing, and the London 
Athenaeum reviewer seems right in defending the ordinary interpretation. 

In ὃ 24: τί yap καὶ βουλόμενοι μετεπέμπεσθ᾽ ἄν, Goodwin simply trans- 
lates: “With what possible object [καί] would you have been sending ?”’ 
Humphreys’ note is: “τί yap καὶ βουλόμενοι, ‘With what conceivable pur- 
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pose ?’””? Cf. Aesch. ii. 66: τί δ᾽ ἂν καὶ βουλόμενος .... κατηγόρουν piv.... 
μίαν δὲ νύκτα διαλιπὼν συνηγόρουν; Andoc. i. 4: τί yap ἂν καὶ βουλόμενος 
ἀγῶνα τοσοῦτον ὑπομείνειεν. This very frequent case of καί, emphasizing the 
predication and not the substantive idea of a verb, is best reproduced in 
English, when the verb is finite, by a stress on the auxiliary, as § 19. 138: 
τί καὶ ποιήσῃ, ‘‘What is he todo?” 43, 52: rin καὶ δίδωσιν, ‘To whom does 
it [the law] give [the property]?’’ The usage is often overlooked or mis- 
understood, and is not, as some suppose, confined to questions. Cf. 15, 
27: εἰ 3 ἄρα καὶ λέγει τις xré. “But and if she depart” (I Cor. 7:11) 
means ‘‘but if she does depart,” ἐὰν δὲ καὶ χωρισθῇ. 

In ὃ 89: καὶ μετάσχοιεν ὧν ὑμεῖς οἱ τὰ βέλτιστα βουλόμενοι τοὺς θεοὺς αἰτεῖτε, 
μὴ μεταδοῖεν ὑμῖν ὧν αὐτοὶ προήρηνται, Goodwin says: ‘This reading of Σ 
gives an entirely different sense from that of the common text, καὶ μὴ 
peraoxouv .... μηδὲ peradoiev.” After translating, he says: “ui μεταδοῖεν 
cannot be a mere continuation of the wish of μετάσχοιεν: the asyndeton 
would be too harsh. It must be a final clause, assimilated to the optative 
μετάσχοιεν (MT. 182), as in ἔλθοι. .. . ὅπως γένοιτο λυτήριος (Aesch. 
Eum. 297-98) and γένοιτο. . . . ἵν᾽ of Μυκῆναι γνοῖεν (Soph. Phil. 324; see 
MT. 181). I know no other such final optative in prose; but I know no 
other final clause (of any kind) depending on a wishing optative in prose, 
which is hardly strange.” Humphreys’ explanation is radically different: 
“μὴ μεταδοῖεν xré: when to a clause is added the negative of its opposite, 
usually no conjunction is employed. Cf. 188: τότε δεῖξαι πᾶσιν. . . . μὴ νῦν 
ἐπιτιμᾶν. 192 τὴν προαίρεσίν pov σκόπει τῆς πολιτείας, μὴ τὰ συμβάντα 
συκοφάντει. .. .. Of course ἀλλὰ μή or καὶ μή (but not μηδέ) could be used. 
Cf. 85: καὶ ov.” And in the critical note, he says, further: ‘‘L has a con- 
flation: μετάσχοιεν .. . . μηδὲ μεταδοῖεν, which gives the correct sense, but 
employs μηδέ where good Attic prose requires καὶ μή if a conjunction is 
used at all.” 

Humphreys’ most important critical note is perhaps that on ἐνεπίμπρασαν 
in § 169. As to the second of the possible explanations, namely, ‘‘The 
wickerwork of the booths was burned as a signal to the country demes’’ (so 
both Goodwin and Westermann-Rosenberg), he says: 


This is the usual explanation; but it is little better than the other. (a) The 
conciseness of the expression shows that the orator refers to something well known 
and habitual. (ὃ) The Setr»0» which they left unfinished was taken long before 
dark, and the narrative implies great haste if anything so extraordinary is meant. 
(c) It is incredible that the men to whom all looked for guidance should destroy 
private property and set an example of mad panic; and yet the very fact that 
they were high in authority has been cited as accounting for the vandalism. 
(d) The ἀγορά, wherever situated, was certainly not on an eminence, and a fire 
there would have been meaningless to the people in the country if they had 
happened to notice the illuminated atmosphere. (e) The words totally exclude 
the assumption that the γέρρα were sent away to be burned after dark. The 
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Athenians were no doubt very much excited, but we must not believe that the 
Prytanes of Athens, on hearing that Philip had assumed a hostile attitude, com- 
pletely lost their wits. .... 

It was Paul Girard who finally offered the most probable solution of the 
problem in Revue de philologie, XI, 25-32. In Ar. Acharn. Dicaeopolis is in the 
empty Pnyx impatiently waiting for the people on one of the regular days for the 
assembly. He says (vss. 21 f.): of δ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ λαλοῦσι, κἄνω καὶ κάτω | τὸ σχοινίον 
φεύγουσι τὸ μεμιλτωμένον, “‘and the people in the market-place keep on gossiping 
and run hither and thither shunning the reddened cord,’’ on which the Scholiast 
says: Ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἐξ ἀνάγκης αὐτοὺς els τὰς ἐκκλησίας συνιέναι τοῦτο ἐμηχανῶντο καὶ 
πολλὰ ἄλλα ἀνεπετάννυσαν γὰρ τὰ γέρρα καὶ ἀπέκλειον τὰς ὁδοὺς τὰς μὴ φερούσας εἰς 
_ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν καὶ τὰ ὥνια ἀνήρουν ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς ὅπως μὴ περὶ ταῦτα διατρίβοιεν. 
Then is described how two policemen (ὑπηρεταί), stretching a freshly stained 
cord, swept the people to the assembly (Plato Comicus being cited as authority), 
and it is added that any one found with garments stained by the cord was fined. 
Just how all this was done does not matter, nor does it matter whether the word 
of the Schol. ἀνεπετάννυσαν is the exact word used by Demosthenes; but it is 
almost certain that it was ἀνεπετάννυσαν or dveréracay, more likely the former. 
But as the earliest MS authority (Rylands Papyrus, No. 57, about 200 a.p.) has 
ἐνεπίμπρασαν, this has been retained in the text. 


Humphreys’ text agrees in most points with that of Goodwin, and he 
states that in constituting it he has had Goodwin and Westermann-Rosenberg 
constantly -at hand. It is a comfort in reading the oration to feel that, 
whichever of the three editors we may be following, we are sure in nearly 
every case of the meaning the orator intended to convey. ‘‘The only 
critical apparatus consulted,” Humphreys states, ‘“‘was that of Goodwin’s 
larger edition, and consequently all citations of MSS-readings are at second 
hand.” 

A valuable and interesting “Introduction,” of eighteen pages, treats 
first of “‘ Demosthenes as an orator,” under such subheadings as ‘‘Training,”’ 
“Style,” “Eloquence”; then comes “History of the Suit’; and finally, 
**Demosthenes and Aeschines.’”’ There are three appendixes: I, on manu- 
scripts, adapted from Goodwin; II, critical notes condensed into fourteen 
pages; III, historical sketch of twenty pages. Both text and notes are 
unusually free from misprints. 

Professor Humphreys had the student especially in mind in preparing 
his commentary, and he has done an excellent piece of work. Indeed the 
student is to be congratulated whether he use Goodwin or Humphreys as a 
guide in reading the De corona. And scholars must be grateful to publishers 
who in these days of neglect of Greek furnish us with such admirable work as 
these editions of Demosthenes’ On the Crown by Professor Goodwin (Macmillan) 
and Professor Humphreys (American Book Co.). 


CHARLES ForsTER SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Zur Brographie Martials. Von Dr. Eucen LIEBEN. Separatab- 
driicke aus dem Jahresberichte des Staatsgymnasiums in Prag- 
Aléstadt, 1910-11, 1911-12. I, 28 pp.; II, 16 pp. 


In ii. 95. 5-6 Martial says: ‘‘Praemia laudato tribuit mihi Caesar 
uterque Natorumque dedit iura paterna trium.” With this as his chief 
inspiration, Dr. Lieben has arrived at important conclusions. The keenness 
and ingenuity that he often displays would fit him to be a successful writer of 
fiction, but whether he has written that or truth, even Martial himself might 
in some cases be at a loss to decide. He holds that the epigrammatist, thanks 
perhaps to Quintilian, had won the favor of Titus, whose own taste for poetry 
then prompted him to commend Martial to Vespasian. Thereupon, the poet 
presented the emperor with several small collections of his verse, and was 
rewarded with the tus trium liberorum. The Caesar uterque is, therefore, 
a dark reference to Titus and Vespasian, as is also the Caesaribus of i. 
101. 2. Titus and Domitian cannot be the two; for Domitian hated his 
brother too much to allow him the poet’s praise. Besides, Martial had no 
close relations with Domitian before his reign began, nor did he dedicate any 
earlier book to him than the fifth. Poems ii. 91 and 92, in which he begs for 
that fictitious fatherhood of three children and then, acknowledging the gift, 
dismisses his actual or potential wife as no longer a necessity, must likewise 
have been intended for Vespasian. Since, moreover, in a much later book, 
the ninth of 94 a.p., there is another reference to this grant, i.e., in 97. 5-6, 
we are to infer that this poem was composed in 86-87 and was inserted here 
merely to bring the book to a proper degree of corpulence. (The reviewer 
would submit that ix actually contains more epigrams than any of nine 
others, and next to the largest number of lines of any book at all.) Its 
eighth verse informs us that at the time Martial wrote it he possessed a home 
of his own in the city. Accordingly, that ownership also reverts to 86-87, 
and the poet was obviously not so poor at that period of his career as previous 
biographers have made him. These are the main contentions of the first 
pamphlet. In the second in response to criticism the writer reiterates his 
arguments in only slightly emended form. 

Now, once the biographer is granted freedom to cull from a book epigrams 
that confound his chronology and redate them with no other compelling cause 
at a much earlier period, he can impose almost any conclusions. Allow him 
further the argumentum ex silentto—perhaps the most hazardous available to 
man as 8 reasoning animal—and he may well be grateful. These are privi- 
leges that Dr. Lieben uses, although reluctant enough to grant them to 
another. (Cf. Teil II, 4 bottom.) For instance, he reckons Martial’s omis- 
sion of any mention of his equestrian rank in ix. 97, where he is enumerat- 
ing his points of superiority over an envious quidam, as proof that he did not 
then enjoy it, and that the poem therefore antedates iii. 95. Unfortunately, 
however, if ix. 97 is of 86-87, verse 8 compels Dr. Lieben to give Martial a 
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house of his own at that time, but in an epigram of perhaps the year 92, vii. 
92, the poet says to unresponsive Baccara: ‘Pensio te coram petitur clareque 
palamque,’’an indication that five or more years later he was still trying to pay 
rent for lodgings. Dr. Lieben, however, at once assumes that the tenant in 
arrears, although he speaks in the first person, is not Martial but an imaginary 
character. (I fear that he has overlooked vi. 59; cf. xi. 74.) The poet, he 
maintains, never reached such indigence as is indicated in the poem. But 
can we really believe that he who calls the fenerator Sextus (ii. 44. 3-4) 
veterem meum sodalem never heard the tristis vox of a Secundus? There are, 
at any sate, passages enough in which our Irus of Roman literature does not 
blush to beg for clothing, and surely, if rents were so exorbitant, indebtedness 
for his would scarcely place Martial among the paupers whom he scorned any 
more than a similar tardiness does persons of considerable respectability today 
—aye even owners of automobiles. But, no matter how we may determine 
the dramatis personae of vii. 92, we must not take either this or any other 
epigram on “low finance,” such as vii. 16, too seriously. The real fact seems 
to be that Martial’s mental equipment forced him, as it does many college 
professors of today, to associate with persons far wealthier than he, and since 
he knew well the gentlemanly art of living beyond his means, he often felt 
what he imagined to be the sensations of indigence. Another poem, viii. 61, 
blocks the progress of the writer’s argument. He reckons Friedlander 
unreasonable in expecting Martial to mention his city house here, if he really 
owned it at the time. There is nothing to suggest that the mules were bad— 
except as all mules are bad—and if that is really the point of the epigram 
(Teil I, 12), the reviewer would urge that Martial’s city house also was 
schlecht enough both in size and in situation to permit its mention in the wish 
with which he curses Charinus. But after all any theory based on what 
Martial did or did not own at a particular period of his lengthy stay in Rome 
makes a weak appeal; for he might have shifted back and forth between 
tenancy and ownership several times without enlightening us. 

Dr. Lieben’s interpretation of festinatis totiens . . . . libellas in ii. 91. 3 
(Teil I, 22) leads him to make that another poem published under Domitian 
but referable to an earlier date. Isn’t it notable, however, that both it and 
ili. 95 so nearly duplicate expressions that appear in what he admits (Teil I, 
17) to be a poem to Domitian, iv. 27? It is at any rate rather unlikely that 
Martial should have had to hurry the completion at different times of at least 
three and perhaps more dedicatory libelli to Vespasian—all lost to us now! 
The festinati totvens libelli were really the irksome petitions with which an 
emperor was continually assailed. (Cf. viii. 31. 3-4; viii. 82. 1; xi. 1-5.) 
These Domitian hurried through to turn to the more joyous perusal of the 
poet’s sprightly epigrams. i. 4 in conjunction with i. 5, which must not be 
ignored, is evidence enough that he had had at least one book dedicated 
to him. 

Finally, can we believe that Martial’s reference to Titus would have 
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offended Domitian? No doubt there was no love lost between the brothers, 
but if Domitian could enrol Titus among the gods, he could surely share with 
him a poet’s little meed of earthly praise. Probably he did not take Martial 
so seriously as the modern philologist does. Thus he was supersensitive 
about his baldness, but our poet could poke limitless fun at those similarly 
afflicted with impunity. (Suet. Dom. 18). How does it help matters any- 
way to make utergue mean Titus and Vespasian, the latter being by no 
means 8 rerum certa salus and terrarum gloria (cf. this very language used of 
Domitian v. 1. 7-8) in Domitian’s estimation? Moreover, Titus is still 
included, and if even in 94 a.p. everybody would at once interpret the 
uterque of him and his father, surely the expression was not so rdtselhaft as to 
beguile a Domitian. 

The reviewer has pointed out as fairly as a brief review permits what 
seem to him to be weaknesses in Dr. Lieben’s long chain of argument, but 
only a perusal of the articles themselves will enable the student of Martial to 
judge how illuminating and interesting they are. 


Watron Brooxs McDanieEL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


M. Manilit Astronomicon Inber Secundus. Recensuit et enarrauit 
A. E. Housman. London: Grant Richards, 1912. 4s. 6d. net. 


The biographer of the late Walter Headlam says of him, “ΗΒ apprecia- 
tion of other people’s humour, in life or books, was inexhaustible. Per- 
haps no modern writing of the kind gave him keener delight than Professor 
Housman’s Introductions to Manilius and Juvenal. Often would he read or 
quote to his friends certain classical sentences therefrom, and confess, with 
streaming eyes, that he loved above all things to be made to laugh outright.” 
Doubtless Mr. Headlam’s withers were unwrung, and he could laugh with 
unembarrassed gaiety. But some others must have winced. Perhaps to 
those who have the pleasure of Mr. Housman’s personal acquaintance the 
unrestrained causticity of his famous Introductions was merely the indul- 
gence of a merry humor. They were indubitably lively reading, but to the 
uninitiated their pungency was too much like that of a Mexican tamale: it 
overwhelmed and disguised the flavor of the solid sense and wise learning 
which lay beneath. 

The reader who expects to find in this edition of Book II of Manilius 
another prefatory dose of spluttering coruscations will be disappointed. 
The mood has spent itself, or the physician of intellects judged that a suffi- 
cient bolus had already been administered, or perhaps an added decade of 
years and academic preferment have wrought a pacifying influence. Still 
the Latin commentary is not without spice. 

Certain things in the equipment of Mr. Housman’s edition of Manilius I, 
published in 1903, might be taken to indicate that he bad no intention of 
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proceeding farther with the formal editing of the text. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that Mr. Garrod selected as his specimen, published in 1911, 
the second book, though his Introductions might well have been prefixed to 
an edition of the first book, or of the whole work. Mr. Housman has now 
apparently thought better of his task, and parallels Mr. Garrod’s work a 
year later by his own. Nor is the duplication of precise field to be depre- 
cated. The text of Manilius is in an unusually difficult state, and even when 
two editors are no farther apart than Messrs. Housman and Garrod in 
their judgment of the individual MSS, their reconstitutions of its form are 
still likely to differ widely—as these indeed do—while for the elucidation of 
the subject-matter by more than even one or two learned commentators 
the ordinary student of Manilius may well be profoundly grateful. 

Mr. Housman’s Introduction to Book II is exceedingly valuable and 
helpful, being a running ‘‘exposition {in English] of its astrological contents, 
together with most of the parallels to be adduced from other astrologers.’’ 
This is much more effective than the parallel] translation employed by Mr. 
Garrod. The full commentary is arranged conveniently under the text, as 
in the edition of Book I, and, also as in the earlier volume, is in Latin—prob- 
ably because Mr. Housman hopes to make it intelligible to other than English- 
speaking readers. It is certainly too often the case still that continental 
scholars appear to fight shy of writings shrouded in the obscurity of the 
English language. Everywhere in the commentary, as in that on Book I, 
the thoroughness of Mr. Housman’s acquaintance with Manilius and with 
ancient astrological concepts in general is quite evident. 

Mr. Garrod judges that cod. Manilianus G ‘‘is in itself an inferior L; 
but it is an inferior L which has been worked through (or its parent had, more 
probably) by a fool with a better MS of Manilius than the world will ever 
see again—till Herculaneum gives up its dead.”’ His stemma codicum is 
somewhat complex, as he desires to indicate also the precise dependence of 
many MSS other than the three (GLM) which he regards as alone possessing 
independent value. For Mr. Housman the MSS problem is much simpler: 
the two chief families of MSS are equally good, for sometimes one excels, and 
sometimes the other (‘Let us hear no talk of ‘the better family of MSS,’ 
for nothing of that name exists”: ed. Book I, p. xxiv). In either family 
sometimes one MS has the better reading, sometimes the other. Readings 
are to be judged intrinsically, at any rate not at all from the family or MS 
in which they occur. There is of course much truth in certain of Mr. Hous- 
man’s particular critical enunciations, but this general position has not 
appeared to convince the prudent, in spite of the contemptuous vigor with 
which he asserted and carried it out in the case of Book I (cf. op. cit., Ὁ. xxxi ff.). 
At the present time Mr. Housman’s sfemma is not merely simpler than Mr. 
Garrod’s; it is simpler than when he published the first book; for he has 
meanwhile become convinced that V (Vossianus 390), as well as Urbinates 
667 and 668, is in direct descent from M (Matritensis Μ 31), and may~ 
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therefore be disregarded. His new stemma accordingly includes only GLL*M, 
and shows no such troublesome serpentine lines of intertwining as Mr. 
Garrod’s. 

Mr. Housman has made one step in advance since 1903, even though it 
has not carried him very far. At that time he was apparently quite content 
to depend for his knowledge of the actual readings of the MSS upon the pub- 
lished collations or excerpts made by others, even when he had little respect 
for their judgment otherwise. As late as 1907 he expended considerable 
ingenuity in establishing (Class. Quar., I, 290-98), by a comparison of the 
excerpts from M printed by Robinson Ellis (Class. Rev., VII, VIII) with an 
unpublished collation of M by Gustav Loewe (cod. MS philol. 139 in the 
library of the University of Géttingen) and with readings of RUV, the grave 
probability that a number of the striking readings ascribed to M by Professor 
Ellis must be mere errors of the excerptor, and did not stand in the way of 
the belief that RUV are all descendants of M. Mr. Housman has now 
actually obtained photographs of M and L, and has gone so far in the case of 
G as at least to compare the readings of Thomas (1888) with those of Bechert 
(1900), and to secure the judgment of the curator of MSS at Brussels where 
they disagree. In the case of M the photographs apparently confirm the 
acute inferences he drew in 1907 about certain of the excerpts published by 
Mr. Ellis. The experience might well indicate to a text-editor the advisa- 
bility of autopsy, even at a considerable expense of time, trouble, and money. 
Happy the editor who needs for the support of his judgment no more imme- 
diate and precise witness than photographs can supply! When will the 
harder lesson be generally learned, of the necessity of collations personally 
made and reviewed with painstaking accuracy, and with the comparison in 
presence of the MSS of any collations previously made by others—all this, 
and in addition, not at all in substitution, the possession of photographs, 
where that is possible? Even then error may arise between the collation 
and the printed apparatus criticus. It is quite possible to see that Mr. 
Ellis’ observation and recorded note in the case of several of the variants 
referred to above may not have been at fault, but that the blunders appeared 
in the process of the later transcription and arrangement for printing. There 
is one satisfaction: if Mr. Housman had himself collated M, or obtained his 
photographs of it before 1907, we should have been deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of the admirable specimen of reasoning afforded in his article of that 


year. ΒΕ. T. M. 


A Commentary on Herodotus with Introduction and Appendizes. 
By W. W. How and J. WELLs. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1912. Pp. 446, 423. 7s. 6d. each. 


This book “‘is intended principally for the use of undergraduates,” but 
-the university teacher also will find it a convenient and reliable book of 
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reference. The notes ‘‘are almost entirely on the subject-matter.”’ Those 
on textual and grammatical points are few and unimportant. Subjects 
requiring lengthy discussion are handled in the appendixes, of which there 
are fifteen in the first volume, treating of Lydian, Assyrian, Median, Persian, 
and Egyptian history, geographical, racial, and chronological questions; and 
seven in the second, on Sparta, Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataea, 
and the numbers of the armies and fleets. These are excellent summaries, 
giving the results of the most recent discussions. At first sight one may feel 
that much in the second volume is simply a boiling-down of Macan, but it 
would be unfair to Mr. How not to admit that he has handled the evidence 
with independence of judgment. The later appendixes, however, do leave 
the impression that Macan, Grundy, and Munro are almost the only recent 
writers worth consulting on the problems discussed. ‘Though the omission 
of many references to authorities in foreign languages may be justified by the 
purpose of the book, one might surely expect to find some mention of Wright’s 
Campaign of Plataea, for example. 

The introduction on the life and work of Herodotus is admirably done; 
brief, yet omitting no important point, and thoroughly up to date. Eight 
good maps add to the value of the volumes. 

Having said so much by way of commendation, I may select a point or 
two for criticism. The argument of Munro on the numbers of the Persian 
army, ingenious, and, in some points, convincing as it is, in my opinion is 
valuable only as an explanation of the figures we have in Herodotus, but is 
utterly worthless for determining the actual size of the army of Xerxes. Munro 
is right in concluding that there were thirty archonies, instead of twenty-nine, 
from the fact that thirty times 60,000 (the archontal division given in 8.126 
and 9.96) is 1,800,000, the number of the Asiatic land force; and because six 
generals-in-chief imply a multiple of six for the inferior officers. So far we 
are on fairly safe ground; but, plausible as it looks, it is not a certain inference 
that Hydarnes is the missing thirtieth archon; that the archontal division 
was therefore 10,000, not 60,000; that 60,000 was the division of the general- 
in-chief; and that Herodotus made the mistake of assuming it to be archontal 
and so reached his absurd figure, 1,800,000. Even if this result could be 
unhesitatingly accepted, I should not be able to follow Munro to the con- 
clusion that Xerxes’ army actually numbered 180,000. I have, in fact, no 
faith whatever in the reliability of army lists of that period—if, indeed, there 
were any army-lists. And what if the missing thirtieth archontal division of 
60,000 could be otherwise accounted for? Why not find it in the 24,000 of 
Xerxes’ body-guard and the 36,000 Persian marines on board the ships? The 
latter number, of course, would then be counted twice, but Munro himself 
takes for granted such little slips on the part of Herodotus. 

An example of a note borrowed without sufficient thought is that of 
Stein on the arrangement of the 117 bricks upon which the golden lion of 
Croesus was set up at Delphi (I, 50). Stein assumes that the bottom layer 
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of the pedestal was 9X7 bricks, the second 7X5, the third 5X3, and the 
fourth the four bricks of pure gold. This gives us a pedestal 104 feet long 
by θὲ wide, and only one foot high; which is not a pedestal at all. It is 
absurdly low and long. If we assume that the lowest stage was made of 
three equal layers, 47 bricks each, the second of three, 5X2 each, and the 
third of three of one brick each, we get a pedestal six feet long, and twenty- 
seven inches high, which would put the head of the lion about on a level 
with the eye of the average spectator. It may be objected that this does 
not properly arrange the four bricks “of pure gold weighing two talents and 
a half each,” but I suspect that these were the ones from which was made 
the ‘‘lion of pure gold weighing ten talents,’’ and that there was no pure gold 
in the pedestal. Herodotus probably confused the items that were fur- 
nished him. Diodorus xv. 56 says there were 120 bricks. 
A. G. ΙΑΙΡ 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Das finfte Buch der Ilias, Grundlagen einer homerischen Poetik. Von 
ENGELBERT DreRvupP. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1913. 
Pp. νἱϊ - 4561. Μ. 7.40. 


The present division of the Iliad and Odyssey was unknown until the 
time of the Alexandrian scholars. This division was made for a reading 
public and is purely arbitrary, depending on the number of letters in the 
Greek alphabet. Often the book ends with no conclusion of the thought, 
e.g., the sentence with which Od. ii ends is not concluded in that book. No 
rhapsodist could recite at a single effort a poem of 15,000 verses; hence there 
‘must be a division into smaller unities, each unity like the whole having a 
beginning, a middle, and an end—each complete in itself, yet each a part of 
the greater unity of the whole. The poet could not have left these divisions 
to chance or caprice, but must himself have cared for the artistic production 
as well as for the artistic creation. The effect of the whole could be meas- 
ured only by the effect of the parts. The parts must have been related to the 
whole much as the individual dramas of a tetralogy. 

Professor Drerup has by repeated tests found that a reciter can pro- 
nounce about 500 verses per hour, and that two hours practically exhaust a 
reciter’s powers; hence a rhapsodist would be limited to about one thousand 
verses at a single occasion. With this limit in mind he started to read the 
Iliad, and to his delight found that it divided itself into just such groups. 
The introduction of the Ilzad, with the explanation of the motives of the poem, 
the plans for war, and the movement for battle, i.e., as far as to the Catalogue, 
made a rhapsode of 1,094 verses; then the Catalogue, perhaps not regularly 
recited, followed by the story of the making and the breaking of the truce, the 
inspection of the army, and the beginning of the fight, i.e., Books iii and iv, 
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or 1,005 verses, then v with 909 verses, a complete rhapsode, then vi and 312 
verses of vii, ending with the duel of Ajax and Hector. So through the 
entire poem, in each case a natural division, each a small epic with its own 
beginning, middle, and end, yet each reflecting preceding events, and each 
influencing events which are to follow. Each rhapsode, complete in itself, 
is embraced in a larger unity of three rhapsodes; the first and third of each 
group, separated by the second, having mutual and intimate responsions. 
This grouping of three may represent the amount a bard could recite in a 
single day, three recitations, each of two hours. 

Books iii and iv corresponding with vi and vii. 312, having Book v as 
the center, form a typical group: the duel between Paris and Menelaus hav- 
ing its responsion in the duel between Hector and Ajax, the scene with Priam 
and Helen at the walls of Troy having its responsion in the scene between 
Hector and Andromache at the same walls, while an equal amount of fighting 
is pictured in both rhapsodes. The center is formed by the Aristeia of 
Diomede. It is to this book that the bulk of Professor Drerup’s work is 
devoted, since it is in itself a complete rhapsode and is an excellent example 
of the Homeric method. 

This book is divided into three great divisions, the first and third divided 
each into three acts, each act into three scenes, while the central or pivotal 
part preserves the balance of the whole by being divided into two acts, each 
of three scenes. These acts and scenes correspond with each other and with 
themselves with an accuracy not surpassed by the odes of Pindar or the 
choruses of tragedy, not only in correspondence of form but even of ideas. 

Two examples must suffice, the first to illustrate the responsion of scenes, 
the second to illustrate the minute antistrophic construction of the scene 
itself. In the second act of part one the boaster and coward, Pandarus, a 
Lycian, is slain by Diomede, the spear severing the tongue at its base. Thus 
in this scene a Lycian boaster is slain by a quiet Greek. In the same act of 
part two a Greek boaster, Tlepolemus, is slain by Sarpedon, a Lycian, and 
that blow also severed the organs of speech. The tragic irony is the same in 
both. The death of the boasting Greek at the hands of the quiet Lycian 
balances the death of a Lycian at the hands of a similar Greek. After the 
introduction of 36 verses comes the first scene of the first act, verses 37-85. 
The actors are in two groups of closely associated pairs and two are inde- 
pendent: Agamemnon and Menelaus, Idomeneus and Meriones, Meges and 
Eurypylus; Agamemnon slays his man, Idomeneus his, Menelaus his, Meri- 
ones his, then Meges his, and Eurypylus his. Thus we have the arrangement 
ab ab cc. Agamemnon slew his man with a thrust in the back, Idomeneus 
his man by a blow on the nght shoulder just as he was about to mount 
his chariot in flight, Menelaus, like Agamemnon, slew his man with a thrust 
in the back, and Meriones, like Idomeneus, slew his man with a thrust on the 
right side while he, too, was trying to flee; hence in the manner of slaying the 

enemy we have the responsion abab. Meges and Eurypylus were independent 
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fighters and so accordingly each slew his man by a peculiar method, 
Meges by a blow in the mouth and Eurypylus by severing his hand; thus 
again in the method of fighting we have the arrangement ab ab ce. Other 
minute responsions in regard to the men slain, the manner of flight, and the 
importance of the Trojans are also pointed out. 

Between each scene of blood the gods are burlesqued, in order to relieve 
the strain. It is the setting of the poem and not the religious feelings of the 
poet which decided in each case when and how the gods are to be treated. 
Diomede and Achilles must be kept heroic throughout, but the gods could 
be handled with absolute freedom; hence any attempt to divide Homer on 
the basis of respect or reverence for the gods is absurd. 

Every part of this rhapsode, Book v, fits itself into every other part, 
scene responds to scene, act to act, with a perfection and harmony which 
carry their own conclusions. This harmony is made without the rejection 
of a single well-attested verse. Professor Drerup did not try to rewrite or 
improve Homer, but simply to study the poem as it is. The balanced 
harmony he has discovered is that which the Greeks observed in architecture 
as well as in lyric and dramatic poetry. The very fact that scene responded 
to scene made interpolations impossible, since an interpolated scene would 
betray itself by its lack of responsion. If the corresponding scene were also 
added, then the act would be out of correspondence, and so through the 
larger harmonies of the whole. So long as these harmonies were understood 
no one would be permitted to destroy them by additions, and when they 


were forgotten the text of Homer was too well established and too widely ~ 


known to admit of interpolations. 


This book is the most complete and thorough argument for unity with . 


which I am familiar, since no well-attested verse is excluded and the force 
of the argument makes deliberate alterations and additions impossible. 
No unprejudiced reader will be surprised to learn that the author has 
recently been elected Professor of Classics in the University of Wirzburg. 
This honor could not long be withheld from so sane and brilliant a scholar. 
Joun A. Scotr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


De Lucretiant libre primi condicione ac_ retractatione  scripsit 
Joacuimus Mussenu. Tempelhof, near Berlin, 1912. Pp. 182. 
Year by year Lachmann’s foundations of Lucretian criticism are being 
undermined: the archetype, the rigorous limitation of vocabulary and syn- 
tax, the interpretation of the philosophy, the extent of incompleteness of 
the poem by the author—all these principles have been modified to such a 
degree that little more than the establishment of the text on the two Leyden 
manuscripts is left; and, as the Vossian codices are now available in Sijthoff’s 
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photographic reproduction, one may expect a a lively activity in the field 
of conjectural emendation. 

Mussehl’s Greifswald dissertation is a valuable contribution. It falls 
into four divisions: the first chapter deals with the poem as a whole and 
discusses the number of the books, the prooemia, the use of introductory 
particles, of parenthesis, and the general technique. The second chapter 
gives a minute analysis of the first book with special reference to the lacunae 
postulated by editors. Mussehl recognizes only three: those at 860, 1013, 
and 1093, all of which are due to copyists and not to the poet. The third 
chapter considers the condition of the other five books and their order of com- 
position and their state of completeness or incompleteness. An appendix 
follows in two parts; the first contains a discussion of quod superest, res, and 
ines, and the second deals with ten difficult passages in book iv. 

The author’s general position is that the poem is far nearer completion 
than has hitherto been considered. Here he was anticipated by Valk in 
1902, whose reasoning, however, was far less cogent. Lacunae and trans- 
positions Mussehl generally rejects; many stop-gaps he shows are inadequate; 
apparent duplication of arguments is proved to be demanded by Lucretius’ 
method. He writes with a full knowledge of Lucretian literature, and sub- 
jects Brieger and Giussani and others to searching criticism. He has an 
open mind and appreciates the good in Bockemueller, and he does not alto- 
gether disregard the work before Lachmann. He is usually cautious, but 
some of his conclusions will be questioned in the light of the evidence of 
Epicurus himself: thus the treatment of i. 599 ff. and of 958-1051 might per- 
haps be modified by a closer examination of sections 4142 and 58 of the letter 
to Herodotus. 

The most valuable part of the dissertation is the careful analysis of the 
poem, and this is based on certain general principles. The author maintains 
that the argumentation is introduced by the particles nam (namque, principio, 
enim, primum) followed by praeterea (porro, tum porro, quod superest twice) 
continued at times by deinde (tum, etiam); the next member is introduced 
by huc accedit, then what follows by denique, and the last proof by postremo. 
Again, there are parentheses within arguments: thus 254-61 is a parenthesis 
within i. 250-64. This latter hypothesis is most ingenious and is destined 
to have much influence on future editors, but it can hardly be accepted for 
i. 469-77. 

Mussehl thinks that all of the books except iv were practically finished 
by the poet; vi was written at odd times as a relief from the laborious effort 
given to the other books—a strange hypothesis, but not more strange than 
the theory that iii was written between iv. 822 and 823. Another position 
that is hardly tenable is that v. 146-55 originally occupied the place of ii. 
1090-1104, or the still more grotesque hypothesis that the leaf containing 
iv. 217-29 was not returned to its right place after being removed by the poet 
in copying vi. 923-35. Lucretius himself perhaps failed to continue vi. 
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1246, and he did not put ν. 110-284 and vi. 608-38 in their proper order; 
v. 306-23 is not in its proper place and v. 1436-47 with vi. 608-38 needed 
further treatment; otherwise the defects in the condition of the poem are 
due to manuscript tradition, except in the fourth book, which was unfinished 
by the poet. 

This dissertation will repay close study and its arguments deserve most 
careful consideration. 

W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


De Hieronymo Donati Discipulo. (Commentationes Philologae 
Ienenses IX, Fasc. II.) By Frimericus LAMMERT. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912. Pp. 75. M. 3.20. 


From three passages in which Jerome alludes to Donatus as his teacher, 
Lammert proceeds to a search in Jerome’s works for parallels in thought and 
expression to the Artes grammaticae, the cominentary on Terence, and the 
remnants of the Virgil commentary. The validity of several of these parallels 
might well be questioned, and the author has sought to forestall such objec- 
tion by an explicit statement (p. 7) that he does not assert actual use of the 
works of Donatus by Jerome, but rather suggests reminiscences of his early 
training under Donatus. Even with such a proviso, however, there is 
probably little significance in the fact that Jerome as well as Donatus 
recognizes usage (consuetudo) in the choice of words (p. 6), or understands 
and explains the plural force of a collective noun used in the singular (p. 6). 
There are much more satisfactory parallels adduced than these, especially 
when Lammert passes from the Artes to the richer field of the Terence com- 
mentary, but even here an occasional one must be somewhat discounted. 
For example, aiunt divinare sapientes (p. 13) happens to be used only by 
Donatus and Jerome, yet its form shows it to be a proverb, and that a proverb 
should have been limited in use to a teacher and his pupil appears a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

To the master’s influence Lammert would also trace most of the pupil’s 
knowledge of rhetoric (as shown in his use or explanations of rhetorical terms), 
and a considerable amount of his acquaintance with law, though the passages 
in which this knowledge is seen may bear no likeness to any extant part of 
the works of Donatus. Even here Jerome’s own statement (Jn ep. ad Gal. 
i. 2. 11 f.) that in his youth he frequently attended law courts should caution 
us against making Donatus the sole source of his not remarkably extensive 
acquaintance with law. 

After these comparisons with the remains of Donatus the endeavor is 
made to discover likenesses between Jerome and the commentators who may 
have employed the works of Donatus which are now lost, and this inquiry 
occupies the greater part of the pamphlet (pp. 27-75). Where agreement 
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can be established between two of the following: Jerome, the Scholia Danielis, 
Servius, and Pseudoasconius, there Lammert believes we are to see the 
influence of Donatus, whose store of knowledge these writers reproduce in 
different ways, the commentators by copying his books and Jerome by 
reminiscences of his instruction. In the Scholia Danielis this influence of 
Donatus is most clearly seen, far more so, if we may judge from the likenesses 
in Jerome, than in Servius or Pseudoasconius. 

In such an argument as this critics will always differ as to the significance 
of individual resemblances, as, for example, in the instances cited above. 
Yet these are difficulties of detail rather than of principle, and over against 
a few unconvincing parallelisms must be set the combined weight of many 
that are cogent, so that there results from Lammert’s study the recovery, not 
of the form, but yet of the substance of many interesting passages from the 
work of Donatus. The arrangement of the article is clear and methodical, 
and the understanding of its plan is aided by an excellent table of contents 
which similar works might well imitate. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


Die Umschrift der dlteren griechischen Interatur in das tonische Alpha- 
bet. Von Rupoutr Herzoa. Programm zur Rektoratsfeier der 
Universitat Basel, 1912. Leipzig: Weicher. M. 3. 


This interesting pamphlet will be a revelation to those who have hitherto 
taken merely casual notice, in scholia or in the writings of Wilamowitz, 
Ludwich, and Cauer, of the corruptions which the transcription of our texts 
from the epichoric or the Old-Attic alphabets into the Ionic alphabet of the 
fourth century has caused in the tradition of classical authors. In a hun- 
dred pages Herzog has arrayed the scattered evidence that shows how of 
peraypdyavres (why -γραψάμενοι ἴ) must have been responsible for readings 
not intended by the authors. Changes occur not merely through the well- 
known confusion of e and o sounds—the commonest source of error—but also 
through false separation of words, gemination of consonants, mistaken use 
of paragogic ν, especially in cases where elision was intended but not ortho- 
graphically represented, and through assimilation. 

Having established the fact of transcription, which nobody would have 
needed to prove had not certain critics denied its importance, Herzog applies 
his method to selected examples from the poets, from Homer to Aristophanes. 
The results are especially instructive in Pindar’s case; and all the authors 
show, what Wilamowitz maintained even before the papyrus finds of the 
last twenty years made it certain, that the crucial period for the tradition 
of the texts lies in antiquity, not in the Middle Ages. 

It is possible that negative results confirming Herzog might be obtained 
by an examination of the text of authors after the Euclidean period, in order 
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to prove beyond cavil that the corruptions attributed to transcription are 
correctly explained. Meantime, the clearly and cautiously written mono- 
graph may be recommended to the careful study of beginners in our seminars. 
CHARLES BurRTON GULICK 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum et M. Bruti ad M. Tullium Ciceronem 
Epistularum Liber Nonus. Recensuit H. Ss6cren. Gotoburgi: 
Eranos’ Forlag (Lipsiae: Harrassowitz), 1910. 


By a regrettable delay in the editorial office, notice of this slender but 
important volume has been deferred until the present time, when a belated 
and apologetic welcome is more in order than a detailed examination. 

Not so very long ago a justly distinguished editor of Cicero’s correspond- 
ence did not shrink from saying, “ Baiter is a scholar of high eminence, and 
of his valuable contributions to the knowledge of the letters by far the most 
important undoubtedly is this—he has rendered superfluous any other col- 
lation of the mss which are the sources of our knowledge. ... . | 6 ena ae 
every editor who does not reproduce the text of Baiter must have himself 
collated the mss, then the work of Baiter has been thrown away. Scientific 
facts once ascertained do not call for repeated verification at the hands of 
each successive inquirer: why should not a collation once satisfactorily exe- 
cuted be regarded as final for the purposes of future editors? I conceive 
that an editor of the letters should accept without question the record which 
Baiter has given of the readings of M and the other mss of the letters,” etc. 
Unfortunately too many other students have been quite content also to spare 
themselves much operam et oleum by following in the path of the superb 
tnsouciance just quoted (there have been one or two praiseworthy exceptions). 
The result has been that up to the present time general uncertainty has pre- 
vailed about the testimony of the MSS on many critical points in the letters 
to Atticus, Quintus, and Brutus especially, though there has been plenty of 
brilliant conjectural coruscation. Fireworks are indeed more illuminating in 
darkness than in daylight. 

Fortunately Mr. Sjégren has not disdained the long, strenuous, and 
often dull labor of making new collations of a considerable number of MSS, 
instead of relying upon the reports of earlier days. How much we owe to 
Mr. Sjégren in comparison with Baiter in even the one matter of the colla- 
tion of M, an inspection of their reports of readings in almost any single 
letter will plainly indicate. An untimely fate swept away C. A. Lehmann, 
from whom much had been hoped, but Mr. Sjégren promises to be a valiant 
and perhaps a better substitute for him. Since the appearance of his 
Commentationes Tullianae in 1910, in which he lucidly and convincingly 
demonstrated his general principles of criticism, and elucidated a consider- 
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able number of individual passages from the Letters, expectation of solid and 
trustworthy work from him has been fully justified. 

This first fascicle of his critical edition is without preface, for the preface 
is properly to be found in his Commentationes. As a critical supplement 
must also be considered his T'ulliana 1 et 11, which have appeared in Eranos 
X and XI (1910, 1911). He has been bolder than his predecessors in that he 
has placed the five letters we owe to Cratander ahead of the eighteen (or 
rather twenty-one) still extant in MSS, precisely as Cratander’s testimony 
and the contents of the letters themselves dictate, and he has labelled the 
whole as Book IX, following the testimony of Nonius therein, which L. 
Miller doubted, but others have not hesitated to accept. For the first 
five letters Cratander is of course the only source. On the remaining number 
the editor has the welcome note, “Codices MbdmsEGHNPY ipse contuli, 
O tantum inspexi.”’ Of the division of these into two classes he has treated 
in his Commentationes, which need not be discussed here. A useful addition 
to the critical apparatus is also a record of the readings of the Venice edition 
of 1470 and the second Ascensius edition (1522), as well as that of Cratander 
(1528), whereby some judgment of the character of Cratander’s work may be 
formed. Some readings of the Roman edition of 1470 are also included. In 
general the editorial work shows a thorough acquaintance with Cicero’s 
writings and great sanity of judgment, tending toward what appears a per- 
fectly rational conservatism, which would uphold as Ciceronian many MS 
readings that have been censured by previous critics. The same excellent 
characteristics, it may here be briefly remarked, mark the edition of the 
letters ad Quintum Fratrem, which appeared a year later (1911). For the 
letters to Atticus we are yet waiting with eager and confident anticipation; 
and we may be permitted to hope that Mendelssohn’s work will not be 
thought to render superfluous an edition of ad Familiares also by Mr. Sjogren. 


ΒΕ. T. M. 


La phrase ἃ verbe “‘éire” en latin. Par J. Marouzeau. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1910. Pp. viii+334. 


We have in this book an exhaustive study of the position of the forms of 
the verb esse in the comedians, especially in attributive phrases. M. Marou- 
zeau premises (but does not prove) that an adjective denoting quality pre- 
cedes its noun, and one denoting class follows its noun; then inversion in 
either case produces emphasis.—‘‘ With respect to the copula, the position 
of the subject is indifferent, that of the attribute is significant” (p. 35), 
e.g., Asin. 220-21.—Bonus est answers the question quid est? Est bonus 
answers bonusne est? 

Marouzeau lays a good deal of stress (pp. 53 ff.) upon reprise, the harking 
back, in inverse order, to an idea that has already been expressed, e.g., 
Bacch. 385, 387 (C, D, meter, against the banal order of B). He justly 
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attaches importance also to disjonction, separation, as a means of emphasis, 
but uses the term in a questionably wide way, e.g., Men. 1026, med erum 
tuom non esse. 

In general, the alternation between factus est and est factus is comparable 
with that of bonus est and est bonus; for Marouzeau denies the commonly 
accepted doctrine that in compound tenses the position of the auxiliary is a 
matter of indifference, and he holds that here too inversion and disjunction 
are significant. He accepts Postgate’s theory of the origin of the future 
infinitive active (JF, IV, 252), but disagrees with Postgate’s view that 
“‘Plautus felt little difference between facturum and facturum esse’; he 
believes rather that the rare facturum esse is emphatic. 

Marouzeau examines at length “18 phrase nominale pure,” i.e., with no 
verb expressed (e.g., uirgo pulcra, Phorm. 103). He finds the use of this is 
restricted; hence he rejects Brugmann’s view that legimini, indicative= 
λεγόμενοί ἐστε, since the omission of a second person plural is too exceptional 
(Asin. 649) to represent a type of formation. 

The array of facts cited is impressive, and one can hardly doubt that, so 
far as Plautus and Terence are concerned, various current views on word order 
are incorrect. The book abounds in interesting and suggestive side-lights. 
The author states that all indications point to “‘l’enclise de la copule par 
rapport ἃ l’attribut”’ (p. 201). Nearly thirty pages are devoted to the 
alternation of est and sf. Marouzeau is inclined to admit siet, medio uersu, 
but he makes no mention of H. Jacobsohn’s Quaestiones Plautinae (1904), 
or of W. Noetzel’s De Archaismis (1908). Plautus and Terence use sitet only 
when the verb is not enclitic (p. 240). It is the function of fuat and its place 
in the phrase, and not its place in the verse, that are significant (p. 242). 

An interesting development is sketched (p. 314) of the verb of existence 
into the mere copula, ‘‘grammatical tool empty of sense.” The verb esse 
as copula is closely united to the attribute; as a verb of existence it is 
closely united to the subject (p. 283). 

His observations based on the comedians can be shown to apply, to an 
appreciable extent, to later authors as well. Marouzeau finds evidence 
(pp. 285-312) of an evolution tending to invert the order of terms of the 
attributive phrase: literary Latin always kept factus est as the ordinary 
(unemphatic) order; but it was est factus (growing plebeian order), soon 
replaced by furt factus, that led to the Romance fut faut. 

The French language readily lends itself to the shades of meaning that 
are brought out by the mobile Latin word-order. In general, M. Marou- 
zeau’s contentions are convincing; often, however, it is difficult to accept his 
conclusions. In Rud. 531 it is two men who have just come from the water, 
not two women as Marouzeau says (p. 266). On p. 166 the famous lines 
Aen. iv. 570, 571 are curiously misquoted. 

This book is unusually fruitful and suggestive, in a field commonly neg- 
lected as dry and not worth studying. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
Oxn1o Sratp UNIVERSITY 
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Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Von ADOLF BONHOFFER. Gie- 
ssen: Tépelmann, 1911. Pp. xi+412. M. 15. 


The author, who in two earlier volumes expounded Epictetus’ system of 
teaching and his position within the Stoic school, here treats the specific 
question of genetic relationships between Stoicism and Christianity. The 
first section of the book is devoted to Zahn and Kuiper. Their conclusions 
to the effect that Epictetus was familiar with the New Testament are refuted 
in detail. Bonhdffer believes Epictetus to have been a true Stoic and 
nothing but a Stoic. Similarly, the New Testament writers are found to 
have been largely free from any Stoic influence. Even the scanty amount 
of such influence admitted by Clemen in his Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung 
des Neuen Testaments is generally denied. No one of the Gospels, either in 
forms of expression or in thought-content, is found to betray the slightest 
kinship to contemporary Cynic-Stoic preaching—a remarkable conclusion 
when one remembers that the Christian preachers who composed the Gospels 
were using the same common world-speech, working in the same territory, 
and aiming at much the same result as their Cynic-Stoic predecessors and 
contemporaries. Even Paul, who adopted Hellenistic ways so freely that he 
broke not only with Judaism but also with conservative Jewish Christians, is 
said to have derived practically nothing from the popular philosophical 
propaganda, notwithstanding noticeable agreements between Paul’s letters 
and Stoic literature in vocabulary, style, and thought. Stoic connections 
for the logos idea in the Fourth Gospel are also denied. 

The second main section of the book mmutely compares Epictetus with 
the New Testament, basing the comparison upon a study of vocabulary, 
ideas, and respective systems of teaching. While many similarities are 
recognized, the two movements are found to have no significant genetic 
kinships. Each had its own unique significance, that of Stoicism being its 
ethical vitality, its universal outlook, and its contribution to Christianity in 
later times. In the New Testament period Christianity maintained its 
primitive uniqueness, this being a spiritual content which enabled it to 
answer the religious needs of the day as Stoicism could not. 

Bonhéffer has listed particulars with great care and has made 8 valuable 
contribution to a much-discussed subject. In one respect, however, his 
treatment seems open to serious criticism. As he views Stoicism and 
Christianity, they are too far removed from the arena of real-life in which 
each movement worked out its own destiny. Each is treated as an isolated 
entity, hence neither is capable of deriving any contribution from the other 
without doing so consciously and without attempting a full harmonization 
between ‘“‘original’”’ and “borrowed” features. This supposition may be 
true in the case of well-disciplined theorists; it is hardly true of popular 
movements. To affirm, as the author so often does, that a Stoic phrase, 
idea, or point of view which is found in the New Testament is not traceable 
to a specifically Stoic source unless its context is the same in both Stoicism 
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and Christianity is equivalent to assuming that there can be no essential 
interrelation in particulars without practical identity between the two 
systems in their entirety. This may be true of ‘‘systems’’; is it true of life? 
If not, popular Stoic philosophy, which had already leavened the life of the 
Graeco-Roman world before Christianity appeared upon the scene, may 
have contributed far more to the New Testament than Bonhdffer believes. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Notes sur la fixation du latin classique. (Extrait des Mémoires de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, Tome XVII, pp. 266-80, et 
Tome XVIII, pp. 146-62.) Par J. Marovuzeau. Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, Editeur, 1911, 1913. 


“Urban” Latin and “rustic”? Latin must always have been in conflict 
in the Latin-speaking world, just as literary speech and uneducated speech 
are in all nations where the language has a literary norm. But the division 
should perhaps be drawn rather between the educated speakers of Latin, 
mostly knowing Greek almost or quite as well as their native tongue, rein- 
forced by the poets and the grammarians, and, on the other side, those who 
formed the uneducated populace of Rome and of the country districts and 
the provinces. The influence of the educated classes would not, however, 
be confined to Rome; on the contrary, not only at Rome, but throughout 
the Roman domain, wherever there was a circle of educated speakers of Latin, 
correct ways of speech would leaven the language of the less educated. 

It is the linguistic phenomena due to this conflict, down to about the time 
of Augustus, that M. Marouzeau portrays in this treatise. Literary speech, 
he says, preserved several diphthongs which in popular speech became 
monophthongs; it retained initial and intervocalic h, and inserted h to show 
the aspiration of Greek mutes, as also in some native Latin words, while 
h was lacking in such positions in popular speech; it was responsible for the 
spelling with 2 in maximus, as opposed to the u of older and popular speech; 
it restored to full value the weakened or lost final s; and there were certain 
differences in the use of suffixes in substantives. 

While much of this will readily be granted, there are some matters to 
which exception may be taken. It may be doubted if this conflict played 
much of a part in the retention of oe which has not developed to u (Poenus, 
Punicus, etc.), except in special words; the Sprachtempo, which M. Marou- 
zeau does not mention, is certainly a factor in the doublet nihil, nil; the geni- 
tives in Plaut. Poen. 838, Merc. 832, Most. 113 are decidedly not subjective 
(II, p. 6). 

Despite, however, a certain amount of dissent in detail and the lack of 
anything startlingly new in this essay of M. Marouzeau, we are indebted to 
him for a satisfactory sketch of the results in the Latin language brought 
about by the conflict between the speech of the educated element and that 
of the uneducated masses—a difference which should constantly be borne in 
mind by those who interpret the Latin language and literature. 

Rotanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Classical Philology 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE DECREE OF CHREMONIDES 
By Kenpa.u K. Smita 


Among the new fragments gathered by Mr. Kirchner into his 
first revised volume of Attic inscriptions (Inscriptiones Graecae, 
Voluminis II et III Editio Minor, Pars Prima, Fasciculus Prior, 
1913) is one which was discovered on the Acropolis in 1910 (No. 
686), and known to the editor only through the copy and other 
information sent from Athens by Mr. Skias. It contains the begin- 
nings of 34 lines, whose restoration can be effected by using from 46 
to 49 letters in a line, written approximately stoichedon. The con- 
tent is clear: the first 23 hnes form the conclusion of a decree of the 
Athenian state arranging for co-operation with Areus, king of Sparta, 
and Sparta’s allies against Antigonus IJ (Gonatas); the space of 
one line is left vacant, and then the last 11 lines contain incomplete 
articles of alliance. 

It was naturally recognized that the matters referred to were 
connected with the provisions of the decree of Chremonides passed 
in the Athenian Ecclesia on the ninth of Metageitnion, 266 B.c.—the 
next document in the Corpus (No. 687), as arranged by Mr. Kirchner. 
His own words on this point are, ‘‘ Hoc decretum,”’ i.e., the new frag- 
ment, ‘“paullo ante id quod sequitur factum esse facile perspicitur. 
Nam vocibus psephismatis t. 687, 20 καὶ (ὁ δῆμος) τοὺς λοιποὺς 
Ἕλληνας ἐψήφισται παρακαλεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτὴν προαίρεσιν (sc. 
συμμαχίας) respiciuntur v. 1 sq. huius decreti. Porro quae illic 


leguntur v. 27, καὶ πρέσβεις ἀπὸ τῶν συνέδρων ἀπεστάλκασιν (ol 
(CuassicAL ParLoLoey IX, July, 1914] 995 
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Λακεδαιμόνιοι) πρὸς τὸν δῆμον referenda sunt ad ea quae supra 
exstant v. 10, τοὺς πρέσβεις τοὺς ἥκοντας wap αὐτῶν." Mr. 
Kirchner’s conclusion is, “Titulum una cum insequenti exaratum et 
publice propositum esse existimo. Hoc inde colligitur quod et 
uterque lapis eandem manum indicat eiusdemque longitudinis 
versus habet et quod huic titulo foederis formula addita est, quam 
antequam foedus iure iurando (t. 687, 51 sq.) sancitum esset, lapidi 
incidi non potuisse apparet.”’ 

As Mr. Kirchner remarks, the two documents are written in the 
same hand, on the same kind of marble, and in hnes of equal length. 
He might have added, what his lemmata show, that the slabs are of 
equal thickness. But, quite apart from these considerations, a 
reading of the new fragment must compel one to conclude that the 
editor has not gone far enough. The language points unmistak- 
ably in the same direction as the hand-writing, material, etc. These 
are not preliminary, but completed negotiations. The σύνεδροι 
are not to discuss alliance but to represent Athens in the Congress of 
the Allies, of whom Athens must already have become one: χειρο- 
τονῆσαι δὲ καὶ συνέδρους δύο τὸν δῆμον αὐτίκα μάλα ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἁπάντων οἵτινες μετά τε ᾿Αρέως καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τῶν συμμάχων ἀποστελ- 
λομένων συνέδρων βουλεύσονται περὶ τῶν κοινῆι συμφερόντων. 

Better proof of this is found in the fact that the alliance itself 
appears on the new stone. Mr. Kirchner’s assumption that these 
are separate documents forces him to the awkward theory that 
the earlier decree was not actually inscribed until after the passage 
of the later one, and that then, with the alliance ratified, the articles 
were added below the earlier one, for some unknown reason, in the 
wrong place. They ought to be on the stone which decrees the 
alliance. The decree above them ought to be part of the motion of 
Chremonides. 

Apparently, these arguments dash themselves against a solid 
wall of fact. You cannot add to what is already complete. Such 
is asserted to be the case with the Chremonidean decree. In Mr. 
Kirchner’s lemma the formula of completeness is expressed as fol- 
lows: “Fr. a=II, 332+ fr. b=II, 332 (stc)'+fr. c=II, 5, 510d. 
Fragmenta tria marmoris Hymettii, quae coniunxit Wilhelm.” The 

1 This is an error for II, 333. 
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fragments themselves at first glance bear out this statement. They 
give the beginning of the document and the end. Their only vul- 
nerable point is the joint between fragment a, on the one hand, and 
fragments ὃ and c, on the other. Before the discovery of the fitting 
of c to ὃ, fragments a and ὃ were printed together and the lines were 
numbered continuously (Dittenberger, Syll.2, 214; Roberts-Gardner, 
57). It seems to have been assumed that Wilhelm’s addition of c 
helped to cement the juncture, even though by projecting above b it 
compelled ὃ to drop a line lower than before. At all events, some 
such preconception must have prevented the consideration of 686 as 
a part of 687. 

None of the editors has ever actually affirmed that the stones 
ὃ, c join a by contact-surfaces. Wilhelm wrote of a and ὃ (Ath. 
Mitth., XVII [1892], 194), ‘ich kann auf Grund einer kuerzlich 
vorgenommenen Pruefung versichern, dass in dem von mir ergaenz- 
ten Bruchstuecke thatsaechlich der Schlussteil der Urkunde CIA 
II, 332 vorliegt.”’ His only statement with regard to c is, ‘‘An das 
von mir... . mit CIA II, 332 verbundene Bruchstueck II, 333 
passt IV, 2, 510d links an” (Goett. Gel. Anz. [1908], 789). The 
assumption that all three fragments are inseparably connected may 
rest on these words. But Wilhelm’s real statement is merely that 
fragments b, c are from the same stone as fragment a. 

Therefore, it is after a, if anywhere, that the new stone must fit. 
This is also borne out by the contents of 686. They make a perfect 
continuation of 687a. In fragment a we read the resolution authoriz- 
ing the alliance, and directions for its being inscribed on a bronze 
tablet which is to be set up beside the temple of Athena Polias on 
the Acropolis. The concluding lines prescribe that ‘‘the magistrates 
shall give to the ambassadors present from the Allies the oath respect- 
ing the alliance.” The fragmentary words at the beginning of 686 
deal with “taking oaths,” presumably from the Allies. Then fol- 
lows the provision for the election of commissioners to the Congress, 
and after this, expressions of esteem to the two ambassadors from. 
the Allies and the routine prescription for the engraving of the 
decree on & marble stele. 

Without the addition of this new material there is no commenda- 
tion of the ambassadors and no provision for inscribing the document 
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on the marble slab which we have preserved. The words in a, 42, 
ἀναγράψαι αὐτήν, etc., refer only to the articles of alliance; which 
is also true of the concluding lines of b. The latter, furthermore, do 
not deal solely with this particular slab but with those erected by 
each of the Allies in “whatever sanctuary they please.” The point 
of this seems to have passed unnoticed. This is the language of the 
instrument itself, as proposed to the various states. Indeed, repeat- 
ing as they do the last provision in a, regarding the oaths of the 
Athenians, in addition to the directions for engraving, fragments b 
and c are plainly part of the original terms submitted to the Athenian 
Ecclesia and the basis for the language of the motion of Chremonides. 
In other words ὃ, c are not a continuation of a at all, but of 686, 
where, as has already been stated, articles of alliance occupy the 
second half of the stone. 

The above arguments prove that 687 can be divided, that 686 
contains material which 687 ought to have, and that the contents 
of 686 logically fit between the two halves of 687. Fortunately, the 
case does not have to rest there. Through the kindness and interest 
of Mr. W. S. Ferguson, visiting professor at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, and the hearty co-operation of Mr. 
Leonardos, ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, it has been possible 
for me to test my conclusions by the stones themselves. The new 
fragment was brought from the Acropolis and placed beside 687a 
in the Museum. ‘The juxtaposition of the two,” writes Mr. Fergu- 
son, ‘‘showed at a glance that your idea as to the relation of the two 
is entirely correct. The squeeze which I herewith enclose reveals 
only the mode of contact of the upper surface of the two fragments; 
it does not reveal the perfect juncture which the middle and lower 
portions make. As to the connection of the two there can be no 
question whatsoever; .... the tapering as well as the color and 
grain of the stone show (if further proof were needed) that 686 and 
687 are parts of the same document.’”’ Such confirmation as this is 
final. There can no longer be any doubt that 686 is the central 
portion of the decree of Chremonides. 

As toc, ὃ, Mr. Ferguson writes, ‘If I had instruments of precision, 
I think I might be able to determine the position of fragments c, ὃ in 
the entire stone; for the stone tapers slightly from top to bottom. 
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I made a rough computation in the museum but my eye was about 
my only guide. I should say, however, that very little is lost between 
them and the new fragment.”’ 

The accompanying transcript presents the inscription constituted 
on the basis of these new facts. It will be seen on comparison with 
the Corpus that I have attempted much more in the way of restora- 
tion than Mr. Kirchner. In this I have received valuable sugges- 
tions from Mr. Ferguson, whose generous labors in my behalf must 
be apparent to all who read this article. I have indicated his restora- 
tions in the notes by the letter F. A few of the readings in the Corpus 
have been replaced by others of my own. In all such cases I have 
given the older reading in my commentary and marked it by the 
letter K. The letter S indicates my restorations when I have com- 
mented on them in the notes. Most of these, however, can be seen 


immediately by comparing the following copy with the copy in the 
Corpus. 
a @ ε ο [¢]. 
Ἐπὶ Πειθιδήμου ἄρχοντος ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Ερεχθεῖδος Sevrépas x- 
[pvraveins: 
Μεταγειτνιῶνος évara ἱσταμένου, ἑνάτει τῆς πρυταγεί- 
5 ας: ἐκκλησώ κυρία: τῶν προέδρων ἐπεψήφιζεν Σώστρατος K- 
αλλιστράτου ᾿Ἐρχιεὺς καὶ συμπρόεδροι" vv» ἔδοξεν τῶι δή- 
μωι 009 Χρεμωνίδης EreoxAdovs Αἰθαλίδης εἶπεν: ἐπειδὴ 
πρότερομ μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ οἱ σύμμαχ- 
ot of ἑκατέρων φιλῶν καὶ συμμαχίαν κοινὴν ποιησάμενο- 
10 ε πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς πολλοὺς καὶ καλοὺς ἀγῶνας ἠγωνίσαντο με- 
τ᾽ ἀλλήλων πρὸς τοὺς καταδονλοῦσθαι τὰς πόλεις ἐπιχειρ- 
οὗντας, ἐξ ὧν ἑαντοῖς τε δόξαν ἐκτήσαντο καὶ τοῖς ἄλλ[ο]ις 
Ἕλλησιν παρεσκεύασαν τὴν ἐλευθερίαν: καὶ viv δὲ κ[α]ιρῶν 
καθειληφότων ὁμοίων τὴν Ἑλλάδα πᾶσαν διὰ τοὺς κἸαταλύε- 
1δ εν ἐπιχειροῦντας τούς τε νόμους καὶ τὰς πατρίους ἑκάστ- 
os πολιτείας 6 τε βασιλεὺς Πτολεμαῖος ἀκολούθως τεῖ τ- 
ὧν προγόνων καὶ Tel τῆς ἀδελφῆς προ[α]ιρέσει φανερός ἐστ- 
w σπουδάζων ὑπὲρ τῆς κοινῆς τῶν] Ἑλλήνων ἐλευθερίας: καὶ 
ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων συμμαχίαν ποιησάμενος πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ 
20 τοὺς λοιποὺς Ἕλληνας ἐψήφισται παρακαλεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτὴ- 
ΟΥ προαίρεσιν: ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι φιλοι καὶ σύμ- 
μαχοι τοῦ βασιλέως ὄντες Πτολεμαίου καὶ πρὸς τὸν δῆμον τ- 
ὃν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰσὶν ἐψηφισμένοι συμμαχίαν μετά τε Ἤλείων 
καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ Τεγεατῶν καὶ Μαντινέων καὶ Ὀρχομενίων κα- 
25 t Φια[λέων] καὶ Καφνέων καὶ Κρηταέων ὅσοι εἰσὶν ἐν τεῖ συμμ- 
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[αχίαι τ]εῖ Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ ᾿Αρέως καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχω- 
[ν καὶ] πρέσβεις ἀπὸ τῶν συνέδρων ἀπεστάλκασιν πρὸς τὸν δῆ- 
[μον] καὶ οἱ παραγεγονότες παρ᾽ αὑτῶν ἐμφανίζουσιν τήν τε A- 
ακεδαιμονίων καὶ ᾿Αρέως καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχων φιλοτιμί- 

80. αν, ἣν ἔχουσιν πρὸς τὸν δῆμον, καὶ τὴν περὶ τῆς συμμαχίας ὃμολ- 
ογίαν ἥκουσι κομίζοντες: ὅπως ἂν οὖν κοινῆς ὁμονοίας γενομ- 
ένης τοῖς Ἕλλησι πρός τε τοὺς νῦν ἠδικηκότας καὶ παρεσπον- 
δηκότας τὰς πόλεις πρόθυμοι μετὰ τοῦ βασιλέως Πτολεμαίου 
καὶ μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων ὑπάρχωσιν ἀγωνισταὶ καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν μεθ᾽ ὅμον- 

85 οἵας σωίζωσιν τὰς πόλεις: οὐῦῦ ἀγαθῆι τύχει δεδόχθαι Tale δ]- 
ἥμωι τὴν μὲν φιλίαν καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν εἶναι ᾿Αθηναίοις κ[αὶ] 
Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίων) 
καὶ Ἤλείοις καὶ ᾿Αχαιοῖς καὶ Τεγεάταις καὶ Μαντινεῦσιν κα]- 

i Ὀρχομενίοις καὶ Φιαλεῦσιν καὶ Καφυεῦσιν καὶ Κρητίαεῦσι)- 

40 ν ὅσοι ἐν τεῖ συμμαχῶᾶαι εἰσὶν ret Λακεδαιμονίων κα[ὶ ᾿Αρέω-:] 
καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις συμμάχοις κυρίαν εἰς τὸν ἅπαντα [χρόνον, ἣν] 
ἥκουσι κομίζοντες οἱ πρέσβεις: καὶ ἀναγράψαι αὐτὴν τὸν yp)- 
αμματώ τὸν κατὰ πρυτανείαν ἐν στήληι χαλκίῆι καὶ στῆσαι ἐ]- 

ν ἀκροπόλει παρὰ τὸν νεὼ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Πολιάδος. ὀμόσαι δὲ] 

45 [τὰ] ἀρχεῖα τοῖς πρέσβεσιν τοῖς παραγεγοίνόσιν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τὸ] 

[ν ὅρκον τὸν περὶ τῆς συμμαχίας κατὰ Tals συνθήκας. τοὺς δὲ χε]- 
(686) ὦ [φο]τον[ηθέντας] ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου πρ[εσβ]ἐ ύειν αὐτίκα οἵτινες το]- 

[ds ὅρκους ἀπολήψονται παρὰ] τῶϊν λοιτῶν Ἑλλήνων" 000 χειροτο]" 

[ν]ῆσαι δὲ καὶ συνέδρους [δύο τὸν δῆμον αὐτίκα μάλα ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίω]- 

δ0 ν ἁπάντων οἵτινες μετά re ᾿Αρέως [καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τῶν συμμάχων 4]- 
ποστελλομένων συνέδρων βουλεύσοντίαι περὶ τῶν κοινῆι ov}- 
μφερόντων: μερίζειν δὲ τοῖς αἱρεθεῖσίιν τοὺς ἐπὶ τῆι διοικ]- 
ἥσει eis ἐφόδια οὗ ἂν χρόνου ἀποδημῶϊσιν ὅ τι ἂν διαχειροτο]- 
γοῦντι δόξει τῶι δήμωι: ἐπαινέσαι Nt τοὺς ἐφόρους Λακεδαι]- 

δ5 μονίων καὶ "Apéa καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους [καὶ στεφανῶσαι αὐτοὺς] 
χρυσῶι στεφάνωι κατὰ τὸν νόμον’ ἐπίαινέσαι δὲ καὶ τοὺς πρέσ]- 
Bas τοὺς ἥκοντας παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 0 Θεομί- - - - ΔΛΔακεδα]- 
ἱμόνιον 00 ᾿Αργεῖον Κλεινίου ἬἨλεϊοϊν » καὶ στεφανῶσαι ἑκάτ]- 
epov αὐτῶν χρυσῶι στεφάνωι κατὰ [τὸν νόμον φιλοτιμίας eve] 

60 κα καὶ εὐνοίας ἧς ἔχουσιν περίί τε τοὺς ἄλλους συμμάχους Ka }- 

ὶ τὸν δῆμον τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων: εἶναί δὲ ἑκατέρωι αὐτῶν καὶ ἄλλο ἀγ]" 
αθὸν εὑρέσθαι παρὰ τῆς βουλ[ῆς καὶ τοῦ δήμου ἐάν του δοκῶσιν] 
ἄξιοι εἶναι. καλέσαι δὲ αὐτί οὺς καὶ ἐπὶ ξένια εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖ]- 

ον ds αὔριον: ἀναγράψαι δὲ [καὶ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα τὸν γραμματέ]- 

65 a τὸν κατὰ πρυτανείαν εἰστήλην λιθίνην καὶ τὰς συνθήκας κα]- 

i στῆσαι ἐν ἀκροπόλει, εἰς [δὲ τὴν ἀναγραφήν τε καὶ ἀνάθεσιν τ]- 
ἧς στήλης μερίσαι τοὺς ἐπἰὶ τῆι διοικήσει τὸ ἀνάλωμα ὃ ἂν γῶ]- 
ηται. VOD Swvedpor οἷδε κ[ἐχειροτόνηνται]" 

ουσῦνῦ Κάλλιππος Ἔλευσώζιος - - - - - - -:] 
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vacat spahium unius versus 
70 Srovdal καὶ συμμαχία Λακεδαιμονίοις τε καὶ τοῖς συμμάχο]- 
es Λακεδαιμονίων πρὸς [᾿Αθηναίονς καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους ᾿Αθην]- 
aiwy εἰς τὸν ἅπαντα [χρόνον. 009 “Exeayv τὴν ἑαντῶν ἐλευθέρ]- 
ovs ὄντας καὶ αὐτονόμους, πολιτείας πολιτευομένους κατὰ] 


τὰ πάτρια: ἐὰν δέ τίς fer ἐπὶ πολέμωι ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν ᾿Αθην]- 
75 alwv ἣ τοὺς vopolus καταλύει ᾿Αθηναίων } ἀδικεῖ τοὺς cuppa} 


χους τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων, βοηθεῖν Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ συμμάχ)- 
[os τοὺς Λ[ακεδαιμονίων καθότι ἂν ἐκαγγελλωσιν- ἐὰν δέ τ1]- 
ἐς ἵει ἐπὶ πολέμωι ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων ἢ τοὺς] 
νόμους κατ[αλύει Λακεδαιμονίων ἣ ἀδικεῖ τοὺς συμμάχους Δ]- 
80 ακεδαιμ[ονίων, βοηθεῖν ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τοὺς ὄυβμᾶχον: ᾿Αθην]- 
[aiwy καθότι ἂν ἐπαγγέλλωσιν. - - - τον - 71. 
ἜΤ ΡΉέΈΠΨΕΨΕΨΕΨὌΠἝὌΕὌ ee τὸ dhevieraw Slate eee eee ἐς ἀφ νον, Ὁ 
ἀπνν ύῥ τα Daa eats ΔΛακεδαιμονίου)ς καὶ τοὺς σνμμάχους ᾿Αθηνα[()- ὃ 
[ors καὶ τοῖς συμμάχοις: 70 ὀμόσαι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους μὲν Λακεδαι- 
85 [μονίοις καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ ἑκάστης] πόλεως τοὺς στρατηγοὺς καὶ τ- 
[ὴν βουλὴν τοὺς [" Η καὶ τοὺς ἄρἸχοντας καὶ φυλάρχους καὶ ταξι- 
[άρχους τόνδε τὸν ὅρκον: v ὀμ)νύω Δία Τ]ν Ἥλιον Ἄρη ᾿Αθηνᾶν "Ape- 
[ἀν Ποσειδῶ Δήμητραν: ov ἐ)μ[μ]ενεῖν ἐν rd συμμαχῶαι τεῖ γεγ- 
[ἐνημένηι" εὐορκοῦσιν μὲν] πολλ[ὰ κἀ͵γαθά, ἐπιορκοῦσι δὲ rdva- 
90 [ντῴώ- νυ Λακεδαιμονίους δὲ] ᾿Αθη[να]ίώις ὀμόσαι κατὰ ταὐτὰ τοὺ- 
[s βασιλεῖς καὶ τοὺς ἐφόρο]νε [καὶ] τοὺς γέροντας: κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὃ- 
[ὲ ὁμόσαι καὶ κατὰ τὰζταὺς ἄλλας] πόλεις τοὺς ἄρχοντας. vv ἐὰν ὃ- 
[ὲ δοκῆι Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ τ]οῖς συμμάχοις καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
[ἄμεινον εἶναι προσθεῖναί τι] καὶ ἀφελεῖν περὶ τῆς συμμαχί- 

95 [as ὃ ἂν δοκῆι ἀμφοτέροις, evolpxoy εἶναι. ἀναγράψαι δὲ τὴν συ- 
[μαχῶν ἐν στήλαις χαλκαῖς καὶ στῆσαι ἐν ἱερῶι ὅπου ἂν βού- 

Line 46.—TA [ITATPIA]. K., Ε. ΤΑΙ͂Σ ZTNOHKAZ]. 8. The 
form of oath to be taken by the Athenian officials is prescribed in 
the articles of alliance (lines 84-90). [TOTS AE HAH XEIPO]- 
TON[HOENTA®], “1 assume that men were already selected τοὺς 
λοιποὺς Ἕλληνας. . . . παρακαλεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτὴν προαίρεσιν (lines 
20 ff.).”” F. HAH must be omitted if KATA ΤΑ͂Σ ΣΥΝΘΗΚΑΣ 
stands. 

Line 47.—IIP[EZBJE[TEIN]. “At present nothing is legible 
after ΠΡ, but this is due to a recent chipping of the stone. The 
indications all point to the correctness of Kirchner’s reading: 
TIP[EZBJE.” F. Older squeezes give the letter ἢ. [EAEZDHAI AE 
ΠΡΕΣΒΕΙΣ IIENTE(?)]. Κι. The last line of 687a is the first 
line of 686. 
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Line 48.—ATIOA[HVOMENOTS]. Κα TO[N AOITION EAAH- 
NON]. F. “The © is certain. The Corpus is wrong in writing O. 
What precedes may be a T, as Kirchner suggests. Nothing suits 
the indications better. The little slanting line of the preceding letter 
may be part of the curve of an omicron.” (F. thought of AIIO.) 
‘“‘Of the third letter beyond only the top is visible and that faintly. 
It may be the slightly chipped upper end of an iota; or it may be 
the upper point of an alpha, delta, or lambda. The iota is quite as 
good as any of the others.” F. The slanting line before T can 
very well be A. Although crowding seems necessary, ΠΑΡΑ, not 
ATIO, is the regular word in this idiom. I assume that the preceding 
AI occupy one space. I is a constantly disturbing factor in the 
alignment of this inscription. The spaces between letters in a hori- 
zontal direction seem to have occupied the mind of the letterer more 
than the vertical columns. Therefore, the narrow letter I frequently 
becomes an extra letter in the line. (See 687a,18,30,33. For the first 
17 lines the number of letters is maintained at 46. With the combi- 
nation ΟἹ in the word KOINHZ of line 18 the letters begin to be set 
more and more to the left of the letters above them, until by the 
time EAAHNON is reached a letter has been added to the line, 
bringing the total up to 47. This number is kept until line 30 is 
reached. In the middle of this line 13 letters, KAI THN ΠΕΡῚ ΤῊΣ, 
containing, it will be perceived, the letter I twice, are accommodated 
to the space of 12 letters TON AAAQN 2TMM, in which no I occurs. 
At the end of this line another letter is added, raising the total to 
49. Line 31 contains the same number, but not through following 
the alignment of the line preceding. The extra letter at the end is 
omitted and ΓῚ occupy the space of one letter at the beginning. 
The next line, 32, has only the single letter N under II and, as the 
remainder follows the line above, this reduces the number of letters 
to 48. Both of these last two lines might well have been longer by a 
letter if it had not happened that the iotas and the closer spacing 
fell under one another. This did not happen in the next line, 33, 
which becomes a line of 49 letters by the setting of ZI under O. Line 
34, having similar combinations with I at the same part of the line, 
contains the same number of letters; but in 35 a X under IT at this 
part of the line changes the number back to 48 again. No departure 
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from this figure appears in the remaining lines of the fragment 
although, as elsewhere, the stoichedon is only approximate.) 

Tine 51.—‘ The initial IT is legible on the stone.”’ F. 

Line 52.—AIPEOEI2[I]. K. AIPEOEIZ[IN]. S. The N is com- 
monly added in this inscription; one more letter is needed in the line. 

Line 56.—“ There is no vacant space before ETI.” F. 

Line 63.—As restored in the Corpus, there is a sudden drop in 
the number of letters from 48 or 49, to 46. This can be avoided by 
the insertion of KAI before EIII ZENIA. 

Line 64.—On the stone appear not only the ψήφισμα but also the 
συνθῆκαι. I understand the order to the Secretary to mention both, 
the latter in the lacuna in the next line which has never been filled 
out. This order of words is unusual but paralleled by JG, II?, 330, 25. 
These two parts may be bound together and a line of more suitable 
length obtained by the insertion of KAI after ANATPAWAI AE. 

Line 65—(KAI TAZ ΣΥΝΘΗΚΑΣΊ. S. See preceding note. 

Line 67.—EI[I THI AIOIKHZEI OZON AN ΤΩΙ AHMOI 
@AINJHTAI. Κα. This reading, hesitatingly proposed by Wilamo- 
witz, gives a line of 52 letters. My reading, [TO ANAAQMA O AN 
TENJHTAI, which is a substitute for the usual TO ANAAQMA 
TENOMENON, gives a line of 49 letters. 

Lines 70-80.—The Corpus is wrong in indicating that these 
lines are not written stoichedon. Lines 71 and 72 are the only 
exceptions to this arrangement. Mr. Ferguson offers the following 
explanation of the dislocation of letters here: “The stone-cutter 
omitted the second A of ἰ[Λακεδαιϊμονίων and partly erased the 
portion here enclosed in brackets, in order to make the correction. 
I fancy that he observed his error when he reached the ἅπαντα of 
line 72. This word is spread out so that its final A comes nearly 
under the O of πρός. The rest of the fragment is stoichedon.”’ 
By this he means that the alignment established in 72 is thereafter 
maintained on this fragment. At first this crowding appears to 
be only another instance of the tendency commented upon in the 
note to line 48. But we have not only the erasure to explain but also 
the fact that the next line, which in the same space has the same num- 
ber of iotas, is not aligned with it but with the line above, 70. There- 
fore, Mr. Ferguson’s explanation is probably correct. I doubt whether 
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the spacing of AITANTA should be connected with the erasure. It 
looks to me rather as if the combination IQ in ΛΑΚΕΔΑΙΜΟΝΊΩΝ 
above were responsible for the dropping of a letter in line 72 through 
the even spacing of this word AITANTA. 

Line 70.—[AAKEAAIMONIOI® KAI]. K. My restorations are 
based upon a line normally 48 letters in length to correspond with 
both the preceding ψήφισμα and the final portions, fragments c, ὃ, 
as restored in the Corpus. 

Line 71.-- ΠΡῸΣ [THN BOTAHN KAI TON ΔΗ͂ΜΟΝ TON]. K. 

Lines 72-738.—[T]OTS ONTAZ KAI ATTO[T2]. K. For my 
reading cf. 16, 113, 43, ἐξεῖναι aifr]@[e ἐλευθέρ]ωι ὄντι καὶ αὐτονόμωι, 
πολιτ[ευομέν]ωι πολιτείαν ἣν ἂν βόληται; and IG, 113, 44, éxely τὴ]ν 
ἑαυτῶν Χαλκιδέας ἐλ[ευθέρ]ος ὄντας καὶ] αὐτονόμος. See also lines 
14-16 of this inscription. 

In the remainder of this fragment (through line 81) the restora- 
tions of the Corpus are restricted to completing the words on the 
edge of the fracture and to supplying the two phrases [κατὰ] τὰ 
πάτρια (73) and [ἐὰν δέ rhs (77). Otherwise the restorations 
are my own, based on the regular formulae. See Larfeld, Griech. 
Epigraphik, Il, 727 ff. 

Lines 82 ff.—I have been unable to combine these fragments 
with the last lines of the preceding. A close resemblance will be 
noticed between my restoration of 80 and the preserved words in 
83. The combination of letters HA in my restoration ἢ ἀδικεῖ 
of line 79 also resembles the reported HA of line 82. But these 
similarities are probably accidental. At least, I have not been 
able to arrange the letters in lines 79 and 80 so that they shall fall 
two spaces to the left of their present position and thus coincide 
with the arrangement in lines 82 and 83. Perhaps this can be done. 
For the present, however, I understand a gap between lines 81 and 82. 

Line 87.—{KAI ITITIAPXOTZ vv]. K. Ihave preferred ΤΌΝΔΕ 
TON OPKON before the asyndetic OMNTQ. This restoration leaves 
but one vacant space. | 

Line 90.—([AAKEAAIMONIOQN]. K. I prefer partitive apposition 
to the partitive genitive because of the parallel construction in 84-86. 

Lines 96-96.—ZT[NOHKHN TAZ TOAEIZ EN ΣΤΉΛΑΙΙΣ. 
K. My reading is based on lines 42-43. 
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GENS, FAMILIA, STIRPS 
By Max Rapin 


To advance a new theory of the Roman gens is, in effect, to 
attempt a reconstruction of early Roman history, and scholars may 
be forgiven if they show scant patience with those who undertake 
to darken counsel on this subject. It is, indeed, rather unlikely 
that newer conjectures will be markedly more convincing than the 
many that have been offered to the choice of the investigator. But 
it may very properly be questioned whether all the facts on which 
these conjectures ought to be based have been ascertained. 

If we seek to discover what the gens was in the days of Roma 
Quadrata—if such a city existed—or even at the time of the Struggle 
of the Orders, we shall be hopelessly handicapped by lack of docu- 
ments. Our only resource is to attempt to find out what the gens 
was at a period when documents are fairly numerous, and to reason 
back with progressive uncertainty as far as we care to go. 

The most common view of the gens is the one recently set 
forth by Kitibler in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, VII, 
1176-98. Briefly, it may be said to be the following. The gentes 
as such were originally patrician solely. After the virtual surrender 
of the patriciate, plebeians also constituted themselves into gentes 
or quasi-gentes.' The right to call these new organizations gentes 
was at first contested by the patricians but ultimately acquiesced 
in and legally acknowledged. Gentes were officially divided into 
familiae or stirpes.? — | 

Against this view, Professor Botsford in his article ‘“ Problems 
Connected with the Roman Gens” (Political Science Quarterly, 
XXII [1907], 665) maintains that the gens was at all times both 
patrician and plebeian, i.e., contained both patrician and plebeian 
members. Both scholars, however, take for granted that, at the 
close of the Republic, the term gens was unhesitatingly applied to 

1Cf Lécrivain, s.v. gens; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités. 

Both Ktbler and Botsford (cf. infra) reject the assertion made by Lécrivain 


(op. cit., ἡ. 1515) that stirps was the official title of the plebeian group. 
(CLassicaAL PHILOLOGY IX, July, 1914] 935 
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either patrician or plebeian super-families, and that familiae or 
stirpes were the divisions of these gentes. Kiibler notices that familia 
is seemingly a variant for gens in many passages and believes that 
the ‘“‘confusion”’ of these terms begins with Cicero. When, however, 
we read (p. 1180): ‘‘es gab sowohl patrizische wie plebeische gentes. 
Von plebeischen finden wir erwahnt,”’ etc., the impression must not 
be obtained that, in most of these cases, the families in question are 
characterized as genies in the passages from which they are quoted. 
In almost every instance—the exceptions will be noted later—the 
term is familia or genus.2. Besides the enumerated plebeian gentes 
Kiibler lays stress on the expression, “patricia gens,’”’ from which 
he infers the existence and recognition of plebeiae gentes.* 

If we leave aside all consideration of the orginal nature of the 
gens, and confine ourselves to a period definitely historical, for which 
relatively numerous documents are extant, it will be well to consider 
first the one writer who ez professo sets forth the development of the 
Roman state, and whose statements, qualified, interpreted, or 
inverted, are none the less the basis of all that is solid in our knowledge 
of Roman history, Livy. It is quite true that modern critics will 
not accept any statement of Livy about a condition or a fact for 
which his evidence is not obvious. But he is surely excellent author- 
ity about what he himself believes. And it is solely with the view 
of determining Livy’s own idea of the gens that the following material 
has been collected. 

gens 

Gens is used in a number of quite distinct cases in Livy. 

a) The commonest meaning is that of “tribe,” ‘“‘race,” ‘“people.’4 In 
the plural, gentes, especially in the phrase tus gentium (iii. 4. 7, and passim), 
it denotes “‘the human race.” 


1Op. cit., p. 1177: “Schon zu Ciceros Zeit aber beginnt sich der Unterschied 
swischen gens und familia zu verwischen.” 

2In one instance the citation has evidently been made inadvertently. Cicero 
De har. res. 32 does not refer either to the gens or the familia Calpurnia. The phrase 
is, multt sunt in hoc ordine [i. e., in senatu] qui sacrificia gentilicia factitarent. — 

?If Kibler’s words ‘die gleichfalls vorkommen” indicate his belief that such a 
phrase as gens plebeia occurs, other instances must be cited than the two offered here, 
viz., Cic. De legg. ii. 55 and Suet. Nero 50. Neither contains the phrase. 

‘I suppose I may be spared the necessity of citing instances of this use. It 
occurs on practically every page of Livy. 
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There seems to be no trace in Livy of the distinction which Tacitus! 
sought to make (Germania ii, xxvii, xxxvili) by which nafto is made a sub- 
division of gens. In Livy, natzo has its technical legal designation of ‘‘birth”’ 
and is used particularly to denote the origin of slaves (xxi. 46. 10). Gens 
Means any national or racial group, large or small, as indeed it does through- 
out Latin.? 

b) Gens is used to designate a Roman clan or super-family, i.e., a group 
of men believing themselves to be descended from a common ancestor, but 
unable to trace that descent in detail. In this sense, which more especially 
interests us, the following, as far as I can find, are all the instances in Livy: 
Claudia gens iii. 58. 5; vi. 20.3; 40.3; iv. 3. 14; Cornelia gens viii. 18. 8; 
xxxv. 10. 9; xxxvili. 58. 3; xlv. 41; Fabia gens ii. 43. 11; 45. 16; 48. 8 
(bis); 49.2; 49.3; 49.4; 50.2; 50.11; iii. 1.1; v. 46.2; 52.3; 52.4; viii. 
32. 15; xlv. 41; Furia gens xxxi. 48. 12; Horatia gens i. 26. 13; Iulia gens 
i. 8. 2; Manlia gens vi. 11. 2; 20. 14 (18); Potitia gens ix. 29. 9; 34. 19; 
Quinctia gens iii. 11. 6; 12.3; vii. 39. 12; Sergia gens viii. 18. 8; Sestia gens 
iii. 33. 9; Silvia gens i. 3.10; Tarquinia gens ii. 2.3; 2.7; 2.11; Tarquitia 
gens iii. 27. 1. 

c) The plural is used in the same sense, referring expressly to patrician 
clans: minores gentes i. 35. 6; 47. 7; mavzestas earum gentium vi. 40. 4; 
suarum gentium (Furtae Quinctiae Corneliae) viris vii. 1. 2; patriciae gentes 
x. 15. 9. 

d) Again, without such specific reference, confundere tura genitum iv. 
1.2; conluno gentium iv. 2. 5; nova tura gentium iv. 4. 4: discrimina gen- 
tium v. 14.4; turbato gentium czure vii. 6. 11. 

e) The legal phrases gentem habere x. 8.9; gentis enuptio xxxix. 19. 

f) Rarely it is used of similar clans or super-families outside of Rome: 
ab antiqua gente Aequicolis i. 32. 5; certae gentis sacerdos v. 22.5; gens Bar- 
cina xxiii. 41. 2. 

g) Derivative adjectives and nouns are rare: ponies sacra (Fabiorum) 
v. 52. 4; gentiles (Claudiz) iii. 58. 1. 

familia 

Familia, too, is used in several wholly different ways: 

a) In the undoubtedly original sense of a group of famuli, i.e., all those 
living chattels that were not pecunza. This is chiefly, but not wholly, in 
Jegal phrases: familia armata iii. 14.9; ut familia venum iret iii. 55. 7; famil- 
tam in potestate habere viii. 15. 9; pst familiaeque eorum xxvi. 27. 8; familia 
arcessita xxxix. 14; familiae heredes xlv. 40. To this we may add the adjec- 
tive in the phrase res familzaris iv. 60. 2. 

1Cf. the note on chap. ii in the Church and Brodribb edition of the Germania, 
p. 32; ef. also Velleius ii. 98. 


2 The doublet gentes ac nationes is intended to cover every variety of loosely organ- 
ized tribes (Ulpian on the Census, Dig. 50. 15. 1. δ). 
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b) As equivalent to “family” in the narrow sense, i.e., that group of 
men descended from the same known ancestor, who could be contemporaries 
of one another—the Greek ἀγχίστεια.: Besides the technical term familia 
Sunesta ii. 8.9; 47.10; xxvi. 18. 11, we have duae familiae iv. 61. 10; duo- 
decim familiae Potitiorum ix. 29. 10: ezecratio familiae x. 38. 10; 41.3; per 
familias xxi. 54. 2; comploratus familiarum xxii. 55. 7; in singulas familias 
xxvi. 34. 2; familia nostra xxvi. 41. 8; famtliae aliquot xxix. 31. 8; cum 
familiis xxxix. 53; xl. 3; xli. 8; xlii. 17. There are further phrases con- 
taining adjectives: familiare ostentum xxvi. 6. 14; familiaris orbitas xxvi. 
41.9; familtaris luctus xxvii. 51. 12; familaris amicitia xxxii. 22. 11. 

6) In the sense of super-family, i.e.=gens: Aelia iv. 54. 3; xxii. 35. 2; 
Atilia xxii. 35. 2; Cassia ii. 41. 10; iv. 15.5; Claudia ii. 56.7; iv. 15.5; vi. 
40. 6; ix. 29. 8; 33.3; 34. 3; 34.15. familtare consilium iv. 48. 6; Claudia 
Marcellorum xxv. 29. 6; Cornelia Scipionum xxviii. 41. 15; xxxviii. 55. 2; 
58. 3; 59. 11; Decia, familare fatum x. 28. 13; Fabia ii. 42. 8; ii. 49. 4; 
familiare bellum ii. 48.9; Icilia iv. 52.2; iv. 54.4; Licinia v. 22. 2; vii. 9. 5; 
Manlia vii. 10. 13; Papiria x. 39. 14; Pinaria i. 7.12; Popillia xlii. 22; Potitia 
i.7.12; 7.14; familtare sacerdotium ix. 29.9; Pupia iv. 54. 3; Quinctia iii. 
12. 2; 25. 3; Silia iv. 54. 3; Trebonia v. 10. 11; Valeria i. 20. 2; ii. 18. 7; 
30. 6; iii. 17.8; vii. 32.13; 32.15; x. 9.3; Vibia xl. 44.2 

d) The plural is likewise used in the sense of 6): splendor familiarum 
iv. 15. 5; patricit plebetique nobilissimarum familiarum xxxix. 53; dum famil- 
tae ad se famam mendacio trahunt viii. 40. 4; multas familias xxiii. 4. 7. 

e) As in the case of gens, the word may be used of corresponding non- 
Roman clans: familia Mopsiorum xxiii. 1. 2; familia Barcina xxiii. 13. 6; 
familia inimica (Numidian) xxiv. 29. 8; familia Blossiorum xxvii. 3. 5; 
familiaria tura xxiv. 5. 9. 

Livy has still other ways of referring to the family or super-family. 


domus 


domus Iunia ii. 5.7. Frequently of families proper (i.e., in the restricted 
sense): i. 40. 3; ili. 37. 2; 58. 11; iv. 18. 8; 31. 5; 40. 3; xxvi. 18. 11; 
XXvili. 41. 14; xxx. 20. 4; 30.13; xl. 4. 8: xlv. 41. 


genus 
Pinarvum genus i. 7. 13; genus Potitrorum i. 7. 14; genus Fabium ii. 46. 
4: plebet generis iv. 9. 4; memor generis (Cornelt) iv. 19. 1; Cilntum genus 
x. 3. 2; 5. 13. 
nomen 
Fabium nomen ii. 42. 2; 42. 8; 45. 16; nomen Potitiorum ix. 29. 11; 
nomen Marcellorum xxv. 29. 6. 


1 This will cover at most four generations. Cf. Festus 221 M. 


:In some instances, notably in those of the Decii and the Scipios, it is not clear 
whether famtlia is used in the sense of ὃ) orc). 
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Gentile Name in Plural 

Fabii ii. 47. 12; 48. 8; 48.10; 49.1; 49.2; 50.1; 51.5; Valerii Horatii 
ii. 39. 3; Claudii Cassii iv. 15. 5; Iunii, Valerii, Fabii, Quinctii, Cornelii 
ix. 17. 11; Calavii xxvi. 27. 7. 

If we examine these facts without preformed hypotheses, we 
should never infer that Livy’s views of gens and familia were those 
of Kiibler. Considering the instances cited under gens ὃ), we find 
that in every case the reference is to a patrician clan, or, at any rate, 
to a clan, expressly designated as such by Livy. In the correspond- 
ing group, familia c), we meet with very many instances of patrician 
clans, and also with plebeian clans.! That this holds throughout 
the entire extant work of Livy, viz., thirty-five books, can scarcely 
be an accident. We may, therefore, legitimately infer that Livy 
considered the word familia to be the term of larger extension, 
covering all family groups of any size or character, but believed that 
the term gens denoted a family group of patrician lineage and could 
properly be used of no other. The term patricia gens (cf. supra) 
does not presume the existence of a corresponding term gens plebeia; 
nor is @ similar implication contained in suarum gentium (vii. 1. 2). 
In the first place, the term plebeva gens, as far as I know, does not 
exist in the Latin of this period, or of any period near it in time. In 
the second place, the adjective can be descriptive as well as limiting.? 

Again, the plural use of gens, in gens d), especially discrimina 
gentium ν. 14. 4, is equally indefinite. It will be noted that all the in- 
stances but one deal with the agitation about the lex Canuleia. They 
can all be interpreted in perfect accordance with the usage of Livy 
indicated above, and, at any rate, do not necessarily conflict with it. 

Only in gens f) does Livy permit himself a certain freedom in the 
use of the word gens. Even here, the reference is to certain families 
that may properly be called illustrious. Besides, the distinction 
would be wholly pointless anywhere except at Rome.* 


1 The Claudii, Cornelii, Fabii, Manlii, Potitii, Quinctii appear in both lists. The 
undoubtedly patrician Pinarii and Valerii are referred to only as famiiiae. 

?QOne may, it is submitted, speak of ‘‘the patrician tnterrez’’ and ‘‘the plebeian 
tribunes”’ without of necessity implying the existence of plebeian interreges and 
patrician tribunes. 

?In his valuable study of words of relationship in early Latin, J. Kdhm (Aléla- 
teinische Forschungen [1905], pp. 16-18) finds no instance of gens except in meaning a) 
(except one corrupt passage from Accius [Ribbeck, Trag. Frag. Accius 580]). Familia 
is generally used in meaning a) (pp. 1-5), and in the sense of ὃ) (p. 6). 
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Of the plebeian ‘“‘gentes’’ cited by Kiibler from Cicero (cf. supra) 
only a few are actually so denominated. Of these the Minucii 
(Cicero Verr. i. 115) at least maintained that they were patrician 
originally (Livy iv. 16.3). The Fonteii are mentioned (De domo 35, 
and 116, contaminatis gentibus et quam deseruisti et quam polluist:; 
and non suae genti Fonteiae sed Clodiae; cf. further, De har. resp. 57) 
only in immediate juxtaposition with the Clodii, so that the latter 
name may have exercised a sort of assimilation on the former. 
But in De legg. ii. 55 the gens Popilia is referred to without suc 
qualification.! 

However, gens in this sense is rare in Cicero. Besides those men- 
tioned, the Cornelii are so designated (De legg. ii. 56), the Tarquinii 
(Rep. ii. 46), the Claudii (passim and De domo 35), the Manlii (Phil. 
i. 32), the Valerii (Flacc. 12). In general, it is the word familia* that 
is used whether the reference is to patrician or plebeian. Besides 
that, there are a number of phrases or rather paraphrases, which 
seem especially designed to cover the idea contained in gens, e.g., 
genus ac nomen (Verr. iv. 79), genus et familia (lig. 12; Muren. 90), 
familia genus nomen (Muren. 12), genus nomen familia (Lig. 20), 
genus familiaque (Planc. 18). Speaking of Clodia, Cicero says (Cael. 
33) that she had married ex amplissimo genere in familiam nobilis- 
simam. 

It is plain from what has been said that Cicero does not syste- 
matically observe the distinction carefully made by Livy. If he 
had wished to do so, there could have been no better opportunity 
than in the Caeliana, where the pretensions of the patrician Claudii 
and plebeian Caecilii are contrasted. But the relative infrequency 
of gens, and the preponderance of patricians, or of particularly illus- 
trious plebeians (Minucii, Popilii) in the instances that do occur, 
render it at least probable that Cicero did not feel the terms gens 
and familia to be quite interchangeable. 

Other writers of that time do not offer sufficient instances to 
permit safe inferences about their usage. One instance from Varro 


1 It will, however, be noted that the Popilii are among the first plebeians to hold 
curule offices. Cf. M. Popilius Laenas, consul 358 s.c. (Livy vii. 12.1). In the same 
way, the Licinii, the very oldest of all plebeian nobiles, are called gens (Varro B. R. 
i. 2. 9). 

3 Cf. particularly the Pro Murena and Pro Plancio, where there is constant occa- 
sion to mention the claims of families and clans. 
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has already been cited. Caesar uses gentes of the German clans! and 
again of his own family in the funeral laudation of his aunt Julia: 
A Venere Iulit, cuius gentis familia est nostra.2 Sallust speaks of 
Cornehorum gens (Cat. 55) and gens Aemilia (Phil. 6). In the 
passages from Caesar and in Sall. Jug. 95 we find gens and familia 
used side by side in the sense which makes familia a subdivision of 
gens. As has been seen, that is distinctly not the rule for Cicero and 
Livy. Familia is the more extensive word and may mean either 
the family proper or the super-family or clan, and is by far the com- 
moner word in both senses. Gens is rarer, and, where it does not 
mean “race’”’ or “‘tribe,’”’ means “clan” only.‘ 

What is true of the nouns gens and familia does not, of necessity, 
hold true of the derivatives gentilis and familiaris. As adjectives 
they probably followed the fortunes of the words from which they 
come.’ But the commonest use of these words is substantive. As 
a substantive familiaris is common in all Latin in the meaning of 
‘‘friend.” Festus (86 M.) states that members of the same familia, 
either familia a) or familia ὃ) (cf. supra) may be so designated. 
However that may be, the first meaning is undoubtedly the more 
general. The others have only slight literary currency, if any.® 
For gentiles we have the much quoted definition of Q. Scaevola 

preserved by Cicero in Topica 6. 29: Gentiles sunt inter se qui eodem 
nomine sunt, qui ab ingenuis oriund. sunt, quorum maiorum nemo 
servitutem βογυϊυϊί, qui capite non sunt deminutr. In substance this 
is repeated by L. Cincius, Cicero’s contemporary, gentiles mihi sunt 
gui meo nomine appellantur.’ 

This definition can scarcely have been offered otherwise than to 
decide a concrete dispute. By the Twelve Tables, certain substan- 
tial rights of inheritance and guardianship are given to the gentiles. 
It is obviously of very great moment to know who may and who 

1 Combined with cognationes (B. G. vi. 22. 2). 

? Suet. Div. Iul. 6. 


*Cf. the constant reference to the Aemilii as familia in the Scauriana, e.g., 45. 

‘Cf., however, infra the instances from Livy (xl. 21), Sallust (Jug. 108), Trog. 
Pomp. (xxviii. 3. 4). 

5Cf. gentile monimentum (Domitii, Suet. Nero 53) and familiare sepulchrum 
(Gaius Dig. 11. 7. 5). 

¢ Cf. the instances in Kéhm, Altlateinische Forschungen, p. 11. 

7 Festus, s.v. gentilis, 94 M. 
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may not be considered gentiles. Now, by a quite apparent etymology, 
gentiles were blood kinsmen, and yet it was equally apparent that the 
kinship of many undoubted gentiles was not demonstrable by ordi- 
nary evidence. The general principle of Roman law in such cases 
was that stated by Papinian (Dig. 22.3.1): quotiens quaereretur genus 
vel gentem quis haberet necne, eum probare oportet.' Scaevola, then, 
sought to establish that the proof of a common nomen was itself 
presumptive evidence of community of descent. There were, how- 
ever, in Rome two very large classes of men bearing any specified 
nomen who were demonstrably not of the same descent as others of 
that nomen. These were, first, emancipated slaves and, secondly, 
men adopted from other gentes.2 These were accordingly expressly 
excepted. The fact that no others were expressly excepted may be 
taken to indicate that in the time of Scaevola, i.e., about 100 B.c., 
there were no other Romans bearing a certain nomen and demonstrably 
of different actual origin from other Romans bearing that nomen.’ 

If that is so, certain rather far-reaching inferences may be per- 
mitted. Clients in Rome sometimes bore the gentile names of their 
patron and sometimes did not. It would follow from what has 
gone before (since clients are not excepted in Scaevola’s definition) 
that where they did bear that name they were of libertine origin, 
and that where the clientela arose in any other way, e.g., by voluntary 
commendation of one free man to another, the client did not assume 
his patron’s name.‘ In the generation almost immediately after 
Scaevola we meet with many men, neither libertinz nor lbertini 


1 This formulation is late, but gentem habere, in view of the fact that gentile law 
was obsolete in Papinian's time, shows that it must go back much earlier. 

8 By Roman law, adopted children suffered capitts deminutio minima. To be 
sure, this applied to those adopted from one family into another of the same gens, as 
Botsford points out (loc. ctt.), so that the adopted child, although captte deminutus, 
might nevertheless be of the same actual blood as the others of his name. But these 
instances seem to have been very rare. In general, it is not at all strange that the 
individual's right to create claimants to the substantial rights of a gens should be 
denied by Scaevola. 


3 The definition is not quite accurate in another respect. Taken literally it would 
exclude even Romans captured in war and later restored to their country. Cf. the 
senator C. Terentius Culleo (Livy xx. 45. 5), and especially the consul Servilius (Livy 
xxvii. 21. 10; xxx. 19. 8-9). Cf. my note on this point, ‘‘The Case of the Marcelli,”’ 
Class. Phil., VII, 481. 


‘Cf. the instances given by Botaford, Political Science Quarterly, XXII, 673, and 
quoted by Kabler, op. cit., ἡ. 1179. 
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generis, nor yet, strictly, clientes, who bore well-known gentile 
names. The most notable instances are such men as the Antiochene 
Archias and the Spaniard Balbus. We may speak of them as natural- 
ized foreigners. If cases of this kind had been known to Scaevola, 
it is scarcely conceivable that he would not have specifically excluded 
them. Since he did not, and since it cannot be supposed that he 
would have permitted Archias to share in all the gentile prerogatives 
of the Crassi, or Balbus in all those of the Scipios, we may conclude 
that instances of such names did not exist in his time. 

We know of many cases, long before Scaevola, where either indi- 
vidual foreigners or the citizens of any entire community received 
Roman citizenship. The Libyphoenician Muttines (Livy xxvi. 7. 8) 
and the poet Ennius may serve as examples. But we do not know 
of a single case where such a naturalized foreigner adopted an already 
existing Roman name. Bicheler makes the nomen of the Umbrian 
Plautus a Romanization of his réle of Maccus.!. We have no evi- 
dence of Maccii in Rome before Plautus or of Ennii before Ennius. 
The procedure presumably adopted by Plautus, or something like 
it, may well have been the rule. The condition of affairs in Cicero’s 
time, when such foreigners upon naturalization did not hesitate to 
adopt the most illustrious names, is so decidedly different, that we 
must look for a fixed point at which the change took place. 

Such a point may be found in the lex Plautia-Papiria of 89 B.c. 
which opened Roman citizenship in wholesale fashion to thousands 
of foreigners. The practical necessities of immediate registration— 
the law allowed only sixty days—probably compelled the hasty 
assumption of praenomen and nomen, and it is to be assumed that 
the clerks of the various praetors were not over particular.? 

One thing in general may be noted in connection with the defini- 
tion of Scaevola. It is made by a plebeian. If, according to the 
traditional view, the right of belonging to a gens, properly so called, 
was a moot point between patricians and plebeians, it is highly 


1 Rhein. Mus., 41, 12; cf., however, W. Schultze, Zur Gesch. der lat. Eigennamen, 
pp. 298 ff. 

2 The arbitrary assumption of any name would' not of itself render the offender 
-liable to the penalties of the lex Cornelia de falsis (81 B.c.) (cf. Kabler, op. ct., p. 1177). 
That was the case only if the adoption of the name was coupled with specific fraudulent 
intent. Cf. the passage there quoted (Paul. Sent. v. 25. 11). One may also compare 
a late rescript, of Diocletian, of 293 a.p. (Cod. Iust. 9. 25). 
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probable that a plebeian turis prudens would consciously make 
his decision cover the claims of his order. How authoritative such 
a decision would be depended, certainly till Augustus, upon the 
personal views of the single iudex or of the majority of the iudicium, 
which considered any given case. There is no doubt, however, that 
ultimately the decision became generally accepted. 

The definition appealed particularly to Cicero. He had more 
than one occasion to combat the pretensions of the patricians to 
exclusive nobility,! and of the nobility as a whole.? It pleased him 
to consider himself a gentilis of Servius Tullius (Tusc. i. 38).2 The 
reference, of course, is half-jesting, but it depends upon the defini- 
. tion of Scaevola for its point, as does the statement (Verr. ii. 190) 
that Verrucius was paene gentilis to Verres. 

The passage from Cicero’s translation of the Timaeus, to which 
Kibler (p. 1177) attaches great importance, does not seem to me 
more than a direct application of the Scaevolan doctrine. It is 
merely the expansion of the ὁμώνυμον of the original. What the con- 
text is which in Kibler’s view contradicts this simple explanation 
is not apparent. Kiibler is surely wrong when (p. 1180) he seeks 
to establish that Cicero conceived men to bear to the gods the rela- 
tion of clients. There is no such statement in the Platonic passage 
(Tim. 41 Ο) which Cicero is translating. On the contrary, as to 
that part of man which is θεῖον, men are equated with the gods and 
not inferior to them. In every other respect gods and men stand in 
no relation whatever. There is nothing in Cicero to indicate that 
he understood Plato differently. The word quasi need have no 
legal significance. It is simply the apology for an unexpected word, 
gentilis. 

This can be seen more clearly from two other passages of 
Cicero—De legg. i. 23: ut homines deorum agnatione et gente teneantur 


1Cf. Pro Murena 15: δὲ tidbit hoc sumis nisi qui patricius sit, neminem bono esse 
genere natum, etc. 

2Cf. Pro Plancto 17-18. 

ὁ With this statement, we may compare the following from Brutus 62: Multa enim 
scripta sunt in eis (sc. laudationibus) quae facta non sunt, fale: triumphi, plures consu- 
latus, genera etiam falsa et ad plebem transitiones, cum homines humiltores in altenum 
etusdem nominis tnfunderentur genus; ut si ego mea M' Tullio esse dicerem, qut patricius 
cum Ser. Sulpicio consul anno decimo post exactos reges futt. We find, therefore, that 
Cicero regarded himself as an undoubted genttlis of Servius Tullius, but expressly dis- 
claimed any pretension to blood relationship with the patrician Tullii. 
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and i. 24: ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum caelestibus vel genus vel 
stirps appellari potest. The same idea is present here as in the 
Timaeus. Men are not clients of the gods, but actual kinsmen. 

In discussing the various, uses of the word gens in Livy, two 
instances, marked 6) gentem habere (x. 8. 9) and gentis enupitio 
(xxxix. 19) were reserved for separate treatment. 

As far as gentem habere is concerned, Kiibler’s view seems better 
than Botsford’s. The latter’s objection was based upon the citation 
of this phrase to demonstrate the exclusively patrician character of 
the original gens. The phrase, however, can be legitimately adduced 
only as evidence of Livy’s own conception of the gens, and for that, 
as I have tried to show, there is other and better evidence. Gens 
can indeed be used with the meaning of ‘birth,’ but the phrase 
gentem habere is established in the sense demanded by Kiibler, not 
only by the passage from Papinian (Dig. 22. 3. 1), but also by the 
fact that similar phrases are likewise known to the law. So collegium 
habere (CIL, III, 2924; I, 20; Bruns, Fontes’, Ὁ. 351), from the 
Dacian wax tablets, means the right of belonging to the corporation, 
and tribum habere (Cic. Phil. vi. 12) means legal membership in a 
tribe. 

The other term, gentis enuptio, has been made the subject of a 
discussion in which the context seems to have been lost sight of. 
As a reward for her services in the Bacchanalian investigation, Fecen- 
nia Hispala (Livy xxxix. 19) received officially the datio deminutio 
gentis enuptio tutoris optio quasi et vir testamento dedisset. It is self- 
evident that the phrase is part of a legal formula, a formula by which 
the senate attempted to confer upon Fecennia the most nearly com- 
plete disposal of her person and property which the law made possible 
for women. To do this, the senate consciously strove to put her in 
the position of a widow without male kinsmen, who has received 
from her husband by will the right of choosing her guardian—a 
purely formal guardian, it may be remembered, who could not refuse 
his auctoritas in any transaction. That is about what was effected 
in the law of the empire when a woman received as a special privilege 
the ius 111 liberorum. It is as idle to seek to determine just what the 
gens was from which Fecennia received enuptio, as to attempt to 

1 Hardly however in the sense of “‘illustrious’’ birth (Botsford, op. cit., 667). 
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demonstrate that every woman in the second case actually had borne 
three children. The privilege in both instances could be conferred 
honoris causa, and need have no basis whatever in the actual circum- 
stances of Fecennia’s case.! 

The phrase does not occur elsewhere. Enubere 6 patribus (Livy 
x. 23) is not at all the same thing. The full meaning of the expres- 
sion, as well as of the words familia[e] gens and etusdem gentis of the 
Laudatio Turiae (CIL, VI, 1527; Supp. 31670; Bruns, Fontes’, 321), 
can be determined only when we have reached quite certain conclu- 
sions as to the existence of a legitima tutela gentilium for women. 

In one or two passages, finally, gens is used in a way that can 
clearly be distinguished from all the instances already cited. These 
are, first, Livy xl. 21: non posse oblivisci se in talibus rebus Antigoni 
qui . . praecepisse liberis diceretur, ne quis cum tota gente simul 
in εἰδὴ dubiie perichitari auderet. As this is Philip’s pretext for not 
taking both Demetrius and Perseus with him, it is plain that gens 
means no more here than “offspring,” as we shall see stirps means 
(cf. infra). The second is the phrase of Sallust, Jug. 108, Dabar, 
ex gente Masinissae. Dabar was Masinissa’s grandson. The word 
gens here again has the sense we shall find generally expressed by 
stirps. Cf. also ex gente regia (Trog. Pomp. xxviii. 3. 4). 

However isolated, these instances compel us to assume that gens 
could be intelligibly used in the general sense of “relationship” 
“line,” a meaning, of course, easily obtained from its etymology. 

stirps 

The only purpose of the classification of the various meanings of siirps 
is to eliminate one meaning that is frequently attached to it. Kiubler, fol- 
lowing nearly all his predecessors, makes stirps or familia the division of a 
gens (op. cit., p. 1177) This meaning of stirps is used in discussing the 
case of the Marcelli (Kibler, op. cit., p. 1190) and determines the interpre- 
tation there suggested. 

In Livy, sttrps is used as follows: (a) as equivalent to ‘“‘offspring’’: 
stirps virilis (i. 1.11; 3.11; 40.3 and passim); (ὃ) as equivalent to ‘‘line,’’ 
‘‘descent,” “‘origin”: regia stirps (i. 5. 5); Italica stirps (i. 40. 2); peregrina 

1 Botsford takes the phrase literally. Ktibler (op. ctt., 1179) seems to hold that 
it is purely formal here. 


3 This proverbial expression seems to me to account quite adequately for the 
cum tota gente of Catullus 79. 2 =‘' You and all your kith and kin.”’ 


8 All the citations there are concerned with familia and do not mention stirpe. 
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stirps (5. 34. 1); ab stirpe Claudia (iv. 48. 10); (c) as equivalent to ‘‘gener- 
ation’”’: ad tertiam stirpem (xxxiii. 21. 5); cf. the frequent in stirpes in legal 
discussions (Gaius iii. 8. 16); (d) in the figurative sense drawn from the 
literal meaning of stirps: a stirpe tollere (xxxiv. 2. 3); ab stirpe extinguere 
(ix. 34. 19); ad stirpem devolvere (i. 47. 5); (6) in such combined phrases as 
stirps gents (ii. 50.11); stirps gents (xxxvii. 8. 4); where one of the meanings 
already indicated may be applied. 

Besides the literal meaning—also found in Livy (xxvi. 41. 22)— 
the instances cover practically all the meanings found for stirps 
throughout Latin. Nowhere is a clear example adduced of stirps as 
a division of a gens. The term retains, at all times, something of 
the abstract sense of “origin,” “line.’””! Under these circumstances 
the constantly recurring statement that stirps as well as familia is an 
ordinary term denoting the division of the gens should be rejected, as 
well as all interpretations based upon that use of the word. 

Newrown Hias ScHoo.i 

New York Crry 


1Cf. especially the instances from early Latin brought together by Kéhm (op. 
ett., p. 21). 


ATTIC ARCHONS FROM 294 TO 262 B.C. 
By ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


The vexed problem of the dates of the Attic archons we have 
always with us. Since Professor Ferguson made his brilliant dis- 
covery of the rotation of the secretary-cycle,! there has been no end 
to the discussion of the problems of dating the Athenian documents.” 
New cycles are being constructed with almost cyclic regularity, with 
new breaks and the insertion of new tribes. Even if some of these 
theories are wrong, they provoke discussion and often help either 
directly or incidentally to advance the sum total of our knowledge. 
I think that we are far from finality on this subject as yet. I hope, 
however, that this investigation of a very limited field may mark an 
advance in our study of the early third century. 

In the latest publication of the epigraphical documents of Attic 
history, Professor Kirchner accepts, apparently without change, 
the secretary-cycle as published by Ferguson.* By this system, 
Diokles is dated in the year 290/289 against the literary evidence, 
and the history of the years 290-280 is changed to accord with this 
date.‘ Ferguson and Kirchner allow no breaks between 307 and 
262. Kolbe allows two breaks, which correct themselves rather 
curiously, in 288/287 and 284/283 for no apparent reason whatever, 
so far as Kolbe interprets to us the history of the period.’ More 
recently Tarn apparently allows at least three breaks, 292/291, 

1**The Athenian Secretaries,’’ Cornell Studies, VII (1898). For his corrected 
final list see Priests of Asklepios, 131-38. 

2 The following works may be referred to: Beloch, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 32 ff.; Fer- 
guson, ‘The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Centuries B.c.,”’ Cornell 
Studies, Χ (1899); The Priests of Asklepios (1907); Kirchner, GGA (1900), 436 δ΄; 
BPW (1906), 980 ff.; «bid. (1909), 844ff.; Kolbe, ‘‘Die attischen Archonten,” 
Abhandlungen der kinigl. Gesells. der Wissens. su Gottingen, Band X, No. 4; Tarn, 
Antigonus Gonatas, 415 ff. To save space, I give these references here, and those who 
wish to look up the data for any particular archon under discussion should refer to 


these works. All the available information is cited by Kolbe. For the period under 
discussion Tarn presents the evidence very clearly for the years 292-282. 


8 Inscriptiones Graecae, II and III, editio minor, Part I, Fasc. 1, 1913 (ed. Kirchner). 
4Cf. Ferguson, Kiio (1905), 155, 179; Hellenistic Athens, 136 ff. 
δ Kolbe, op. cit., 18 ff. 
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285/284, and 284/283, which also correct themselves, with unex- 
plained and inexplicable omissions, but permits the cycle to go on 
in 281/280 as if nothing had ever happened to it.! 

Was the cycle ever broken during these years? and when? and 
why? These are questions which must be answered fully and satis- 
factorily before Ferguson’s arrangement can be disturbed. I think 
that we can find the whole solution of the problem in JG, 113, 682, 
which not only gives proof that the cycle must have been broken, 
but better still tells us when it was broken, and also, though not so 
clearly, but clearly enough to put the matter beyond question, the 
reasons for it. 

In this decree the record of Phaidros is given. He is pro- 
Demetrian or pro-Macedonian throughout. The decree itself was 
passed when Athens was under the authority of Antigonos Gonatas. 
In lmes 43-53 it is recorded that Phaidros was elected hoplite general 
in the archonship of Xenophon. Most of the lines describing his 
services in that post (or in the years between the archonship of 
Xenophon and that of Nikias Otryneus) are excised, it is true, but 
the interpretation of the excised lines is as clear as the parts of the 
text preserved. That is, they deal with his services to Demetrios 
either in caring for sacrifices or in other offices, but at any rate there 
was mention of Demetrios. Now in the cycle as adopted by Fer- 
guson and Kirchner, Xenophon must be placed in 286/285, when 
Athens is allied with Lysimachos and at bitter odds with her rejected 
king, Demetrios.2, The services of the pro-Macedonian Phaidros 
can never have been rendered at any time after the revolt of Athens 
from Demetrios. Therefore Xenophon must be placed before the 
archonship of Diokles. It is equally out of the question to place 
Xenophon in any year between the archonship of Diokles and that | 
of Nikias Otryneus. In the old cycle Diokles is placed in 290/289 
and there is no room for any archon between Kimon and Diokles. 
It is impossible, of course, to place Xenophon before Kimon or after 
Nikias Otryneus. 

The date of Xenophon can be easily established. From the 
lines in JG, II?, 682, that are preserved, we learn that Phaidros was 


1 Tarn, op. cit., 415 ff. 
2 Ferguson’s explanation of this in Hellenistic Athens, 142, n. 1, is unsatisfactory. 
See Tarn’s criticism, loc. cit. 
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the first general for the hoplites in his archonship. The interpreta- 
tion of this expression is plain. He was the pro-Demetrian candidate 
and served in the first part of the year. The second election took place 
when the Athenians revolted in the course of the year—probably 
toward spring—and elected army officers of democratic sympathies. 
He was, therefore, the archon who immediately preceded Diokles; 
for it is certain that Demochares returned from exile in that year, 
and we may conclude that the revolution had come just before his 
return.! | 

Since Philippos, Charinos, Kimon, and Xenophon must all be 
placed before Diokles and after 294/293, it is plain that the last- 
named cannot be placed in the year 290/289. It follows that the 
secretary-cycle must be broken somewhere between 294/293 and the 
archonship of Diokles. The inevitable result is that all the archons 
between the years 290 (or 292) and 262 must again, if I may use 
Professor Kolbe’s figure, be rudely disturbed from their Procrustean 
bed, only, however, to be dangled unmercifully Scinnian fashion 
between the treetops of the secretary-cycle and the historical data. 
Let us then seek some fixed point between 294 and 262 with which 
the cycle may be connected. 

Of the archons of this period we are absolutely sure of Anaxikrates, 
Demokles, Pytharatos, Diognetos, and Antipatros. But though 
we are certain of the dates of these archons, destiny has willed 
hitherto that the secretaries of none of them should be recorded. 
Gorgias may be dated in 284/283 or 280/279. Euboulos belongs 
apparently to the first year of an Olympiad, and Peithidemos comes 
at the beginning of the Chremonidean war, which fluctuates between 
268 and 266.5 Polyeuktos comes before the establishment of the 
Soteiria at Delphi, but whether these were established in the same 
year as the Pythia or two years after, and whether annual, biennial, 


1 Tarn, loc. cit. 


2 Beloch observed that the reading of the Codex Parisinus was δεκάτῳ A ἔτει 
ὕστερον and suggested that the original reading was ιδ΄ ἔτει ὕστερον (Ps. Plut. Vitae 
X Oratorum 847 Ὁ). 


3 Dittenberger (510, 214) and Lehmann-Haupt (Klio, V, 375 ff.) date this in 
268. Ferguson first placed Peithidemos in 267/266, but later in 266/265 because of 
the secretary-cycle, and the latter date has found general acceptance though it has 
always been difficult. 
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or quadrennial must still be settled." The date of Philokrates rests 
on an untrustworthy manuscript tradition which allows a date 
anywhere between 270 and 266.2 Diokles, Diotimos, Isaios, and 
Euthios follow each other in the order named. This is surely a com- 
bination to delight the lover of permutations and combinations and 
to bring despair to any seeker after historical accuracy. But luckily 
the situation is not so hopeless as it seems; for the evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves, combined with that gained from the literary 
sources, helps us to determine certain fixed points which may ulti- 
mately give us the clue. 

Let us first take up the problem of dating Diokles. Since the 
continuity of the secretary-cycle is admittedly broken in the last 
half of the first decade of the third century, we are free to place him 
wherever literary and epigraphical evidence permits us to do so, and 
all this urges the year 288/287. Let us take this as our pivotal point 
and base the secretary-cycle upon it. The secretary for the year is 
from Aigeis. If we work backward we find that Antigonis would 
have held the secretaryship in 291/290. Now we know that the 
cycle was kept up from 302 to 295/294 and in the latter year the 
secretaryship was held by Aiantis.‘ In the spring of this year the 
tyranny of Lachares fell, and Demetrios regained possession of 
Athens.’ Was the secretary-cycle broken in the following year? 
If so we should have expected Antigonis to hold the secretaryship. 
Unfortunately our evidence is too slight to draw any definite con- 
clusion. We know only that the second letter of the deme of the 
secretary was omicron, and should, unless there is a lacuna, consist 
at the least of ten letters.° If the regular rotation was undisturbed, 


1 Goett. Gel. Anz. (1913), No. 3; a review of Walek, Dte delphische Amphiktyonte 
in der Zeit der aetolischen Herrschaft, von Edm. Rusch, mit ErlAuterungen und Zusi&ts- 
en von H. Pomtow, pp. 125-88; see especially pp. 178 ff. 

3 Schoene, Eusebios-Hieronymos, II, 121; cf. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 343. 

8 See Kolbe, op. cit., 27 ff.; Tarn, loc. cit. The latter states the evidence very 
clearly, and I do not see that anything further can be added to his argument, or that 
any valid objection can be urged against it. For that reason I have refrained from 
repeating it. 

‘Ferguson, Priesis of Asklepios, 132. 

δ Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 134 ff. 


IG, 113, 649, lines 1-2, restoring Ἱπποθωντίδος as the name of the prytanizing 
tribe. 
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the secretaryship went to Antiochis. There is one deme (Κολωνῆθεν) 
of this tribe which might be restored, but it has only nine letters. 
There are only two demes which have the other qualifications, Κονθυ- 
λίδης and Κορυδαλλεύς, but neither of these belongs to Antiochis or 
to Antigonis. The latter in fact is some back-in-the-hills deme and a 
bare handful of names are recorded from it; so it is probably not 
to be considered.! KovvNléns is possible—but still we have no 
objection to urge against Kolonos except that its restoration requires 
us to assume a lacuna of at least one space on the stone. Such a 
lacuna is admissible and we cannot use it to prove that the cycle was 
or was not broken in 294/293. Still it must be admitted that Kov- 
θυλίδης is the better restoration, and the new style of dating adopted 
in this inscription probably indicates some unusual changes from the 
usual routine. 

There is no evidence at hand for the tribe of the secretary in 
the archonship of Philippos. 

If we may be allowed to anticipate our argument somewhat, we 
shall present here the proof for the disturbance in the archonship 
of Kimon. Taking for granted what we shall prove later, we will 
consider here IG, II?, 670. The first decree in this inscription belongs 
to the archonship of Kimon; for that is the only restoration possible 
of all the names of archons between 322 and 291/290, where Aris- 
tonymos is placed. The secretary in Kimon’s year comes from 
Eleusis, which belongs to the tenth tribe in the official order. There 
is no doubt, then, that the secretary-cycle was utterly out of joint 
in 292/291, and since we should not expect this in a year when the 
tribe Demetrias in the usual order of things would have held the 
secretaryship, we infer that the cycle was thrown over when Deme- 
trios came into power and the extreme oligarchs formed his advisory 
council.? 

As we have already inferred that the tribe Antigonis held the 
secretaryship in 291/290 and also that there is the possibility of a 
regular sequence between 291/290 and 288/287, it would seem that 
the disorder which is found in Kimon’s archonship is resolved into 
order in the following year. This is the crucial point, and if we can 

1 Kirchner, Pros. Ad., II, 564. 

2 Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 136 ff.; Tarn, 44. See especially ἢ. 1, p. 263. 
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find some good explanation for the period of anarchy and for the 
restoration of the cycle in its usual rotation in 291/290, our main 
problem is solved. Let us turn again to JG, 113, 682; here we find 
our answer in lines 30-40; χειροτονηθεὶς δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου ἐπὶ τὰ ὅπλα 
στρατηγὸς τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τὸν ἐπὶ Κίμωνος ἄρχοντος διετέλεσεν ἀγωνιζόμενος 
ὑπὲρ τῆς κοινῆς σωτηρίας, καὶ περιστάντων ree πόλει καιρῶν δυσκόλων 
διεφύλαξεν τὴν εἰρήνην τῆι χώραι ἀποφαινόμενος ἀεὶ τὰ κράτιστα, καὶ 
τὸν σῖτον ἐκ τῆς χώρας καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους καρποὺς αἴτιος ἐγένετο εἰσκομισ- 
θῆναι, συμβουλεύσας τῶι δήμωι συντελέσαι... . καὶ τὴν πόλιν ἐλευθέραν 
καὶ δημοκρατουμένην αὐτόνομον παρέδωκεν καὶ τοὺς νόμους κυρίους τοῖς 
μεθ᾽ ἑαυτόν... .. διετέλεσε κτλ. 

The inference from all this is plain. Phaidros fought against 
the ultra-oligarchs for the ‘‘safety’’ and not less for the ‘“‘freedom’’ 
of the state, and succeeded in handing over the government in the 
following year “free” (with a pro-Macedonian qualification to the 
adjective) and administering the government under democratic forms 
(δημοκρατουμένην). The “hard times” may not refer so much to 
external enemies as to the effects of the oligarchical government. 
If so, we must read the history of these years 294-292 somewhat 
otherwise than has hitherto been done. What we needed to prove 
is now established, and the measure of democracy which Phaidros 
secured pleased the grateful people so much that they could do no 
less than give the secretaryship to Antigonis in the following elec- 
tions rather than continue on from Hippothontis, which had held the 
secretaryship in the previous year. 

Since, then, the secretary-cycle began with Antigonis in 291/290, 
and since there is good evidence that the democratic forms of gov- 
ernment were restored at this time, we may assume that the usual 
rotation was followed. We can therefore reconcile literary tradition 
with the cycle and date Diokles in the year 288/287. Does the cycle 
continue uninterrupted until 262/261? Here is where we find diffi- 
culties thick about us, but unless there are good reasons for breaking 
the order because of some change of government, we should naturally 
let the cycle run its course. Kolbe and Tarn have argued for two 
breaks, which correct themselves, in the years 288-282, although 
they admit no change of government at Athens during these years. 
Polyeuktos and the Soteiria at Delphi are to blame for this perversion 
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because it has become traditional to date the Soteiria in 274/273, 
and with Polyeuktos dated in the year preceding, the secretary- 
cycle must be squared with tradition. Search as I may, however, 
I can find not the slightest bit of evidence in support of the tradition 
except the secretary-cycle itself; and thus we have an excellent 
example of the argumentum in cyclo. Pomtow, however, contends 
that the Soteiria were celebrated for the first time in 276/275, but, 
so far as I can find, without winning general acceptance.'! Indeed 
his argument has the same fault as the other; for, using the Sotion 
inscription as his evidence for dating the Soteiria in 277/276— 
although this appears to be generally discredited—he dates Kraton 
in 277/276; and since in his archonship the mover of the decree in 
Polyeuktos’ year is given προξενία at Delphi, therefore Polyeuktos 
must be dated in that year. If, however, the Sotion inscription 
cannot be dated in 277/276, the rest of Pomtow’s argument does 
not follow. 

Now in order to illustrate the failings of my predecessors, I 
shall myself date the Soteiria in 272/271, solely on the basis of the 
secretary-cycle by which Polyeuktos is placed in the year 273/272. 
I ask only, however, that fair consideration be given the cycle as I 


now construct it, and on this the whole argument rests. I contend 


that when the new cycle began in 291/290 it was carried down to 
262/261 without a break. If we consider the archons of this period, 
dated according to this presumption, all the epigraphical evidence is 
in accord with our other sources of information. 

But we must first consider the cycle of the priests of Asklepios 
by which Ferguson has placed Isaios in 288/287.2, As a matter of 
fact I do not see that we must assume that the priests followed 
a regular rotation in appointment between the years 307/306 and 
276/275. There is a break between /G, II, 835 and 836, which came 
in the archonship of Euboulos. That might mean that his archonship 
marked some reform, but it 15 useless to discuss the point with only 
one inscription and one priest as evidence. One example does not 
make a rule. If, however, the regular rotation was followed, the 
explanation of the date of Isaios in 286/285 is easy. A glance at the 

1GGA (1913), 178 ff.; Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 164, n. 1; ef. Kirchner, 10, 113, 680. 

? Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 140 ff. 
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table will show that the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias in natural 
rotation would fill the priesthood in 285/284 and 284/283 respec- 
tively. But hatred of Macedon was violent in these years. Drop 
these two tribes from the cycle and the problem is solved. Isaios 
is thus dated in 286/285 and the two cycles are reconciled. It may be 
noted in passing that, if we carry the priests’ cycle back to 307/306 
with the omission of the two tribes, Antigonis would have held the 
office of priest in that year. But how early in 307 were the two 
tribes created? From the arrangement of prytanies in JG, IT’, 455, 
456, we may infer that the new tribes were established within the 
first prytany of the year, if not at the very beginning. Since the 
secretaryship did not go to Antigonis, we may infer that the new 
tribes were not in existence when the elections were held. If, how- 
ever, the priestship went to Antigonis, we must conclude that the 
priest of Asklepios was elected at a different time and later than 
the civil authorities. The year of the latter was κατ᾽ ἄρχοντα; of 
the former, κατὰ θεόν. 

If, then, we begin our secretary-cycle in 291/290, it is carried 
into the democratic government following the fall of Demetrios 
_ without any break, as we learn from the inscriptions of Diokles’ 
year. The first year in which a break might be expected is 279/278. 
In the archonship of Nikias Otryneus, Athens surrendered to An- 
tigonos Gonatas, and a pro-Macedonian government came into 
power, retaining, however, democratic forms and privileges.’ But it 
chanced curiously enough that the secretaryship in the coming 
elections fell to Antigonis, and there is no likelihood that the two 
Macedonian tribes were passed over. No change was made or likely 
to be made during Phaidros’ lifetime, and while our knowledge of 
Athens’ political affiliations from 271 to 268 is exceedingly vague, I 
am inclined to think that there was nothing sufficiently violent to 
cause such a disturbance. At the beginning of the Chremonidean 
war the violent Nationalists might have rejected the Macedonian 
tribes, but it is probable that they did not. I have chosen to con- 
struct the cycle without any break, because I believe that the his- 
torical evidence favors the year 267/266 for Peithidemos. In that 
case there was certainly no break in the cycle, as we learn from the 
decrees of the following year. 

1 Tarn, op. cit., 127, n. 36. 
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We may now consider the archon lists which we have recon- 
structed using the secretary-cycle as our chief authority; perhaps 
we may be following it too blindly, but, since there is often no other 
guide, and since its value is indisputable all through the third and 
second centuries of the pre-Christian era, we see no reason for dis- 
crediting it here. 

There is no doubt that Olympiodoros belongs to the year 
294/293. His secretary may belong to Antiochis, following the 
regular rotation, but I suspect that the proper restoration of 10, 113, 
649, is as follows: 


[ἐπ)]ὶ ᾿Ο[λυμ]πι[ο]δώρο[υ] ἄ[ρ]χοίντος καὶ γραμματέως. .. .] 
[δώ]ρο[υ τοῦ] ᾿Ε[π]ιτέλου [Κ]ο[νθυλίδου Ἱπποθων)-- 
[τί]δος κτλ. 


In that case the secretaryship went to some ultra-oligarch belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis, and little or no regard was paid to the forms of 
the old democracy. 

Philippos is dated in 293/292 by Dionysios of Halicarnassus, 
and there does not seem to be any valid reason for displacing him.' 

Kimon must come in the period of anarchy and just before the 
establishment of the secretary-cycle in 292/291, if our interpretation 
of IG, 113, 682, is correct.2 To this year we assign the first decree 
in IG, 113, 670, and correct the restoration of lines 16-17 as follows: 
[καὶ στεφανῶσαι] αὐτὸν χρυσῶι [στεφάνωι κατὰ τὸν νόμον ἀρετῆς ἕνεκα 
κτλ]. There is no other possible date, if Kirchner’s restoration of 
line 1 with an archon’s name containing seven letters in the genitive 
form is correct, as apparently it seems to be. The secretary coming 
from Hippothontis in this year gives clear proof of the disturbance 
in the years immediately following the surrender of Athens to 
Demetrios in 295/294. 

Beginning with 291/290 we follow the secretary-cycle without 
a break until 262/261. Aristonymos is dated by his secretary in 
291/290. Charinos must come before Diokles, and since his name 
can be restored in JG, 113, 697, whose secretary belongs to the second 
tribe, there is no doubt that this is the correct restoration. The only 


1 Ferguson has agreed that Philippos should be dated in 293/292 (Deuteche 
Litteraturzeitung [1910], 1953). 
2 Tarn, op. cit., 421 ff. 
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other possibility is [ἐπὶ Κίμωνος), but this is, I think, clearly excluded 
for reasons already stated. Perhaps the point is open to discussion, 
but JG, 113, 682 would not be easily explained if Kimon were dated 
in 290/289. 

Xenophon, Diokles, Diotimos, Isaios, Euthios, Ourios, Menekles, 
Nikias Otryneus, Anaxikrates, and Demokles call for no special com- 
ment, as their interrelation follows automatically from the internal 
evidence of the inscriptions and the literary sources.' It should be 
noted, however, that JG, II?, 662, can no longer be assigned to 
Menekles. The restoration ἐπὶ Mevexdéov instead of ἐπὶ Μενεκλέους 
in the prescript has always been unsatisfactory. Moreover, Lysima- 
chos was dead long before this decree was passed, and we cannot 
believe that the embassies in JG, 113, 662, 663, were conducted by 
Hermes. The correct restoration of 16, 113, 662, is [ἐπὶ Διοκλέους], 
which not only fills the line, but brings these embassies into relation 
with those of Demochares at the beginning of the war. 

It may be urged against our dating Nikias Otryneus in 280/279 
that the Athenian struggle for independence ends two years too late. 
But the date of the end of this struggle has always been fixed by the 
secretary-cycle; so we may use the same argument for our side. 
Undoubtedly Athens went over to the side of Antigonos during the 
year of Nikias’ archonship. The change of agonothetes shows this, 
especially when the second appointment was pro-Macedonian; and 
Phaidros, too, is a guaranty that the change was not accompanied 
by an oligarchy of the violent type. 

Gorgias must be dated during the- years when the Nationalist 
party was in control, and comes therefore between Xenophon and 
Nikias Otryneus. Otherwise the decreeing of honors to Demochares 
is impossible, and we do not believe that purely academic motions 
and decrees were put or carried in the partisan governments of the 
day. We may date Gorgias ten or fourteen years before Pythara- 
tos, who is fixed in 271/270, according as we interpret our manu- 
script authority.? Since our interpretation is always biased by our 
secretary-cycle, we do not hesitate to accept Beloch’s reading and 
date Gorgias in 284/283. 


1 The detailed information about these archons may be sought in the works cited | 
in note 2, p. 248. 
2 Cf. n. 2, p. 250. 
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Sosistratos is dated in 282/281 for the following reasons: The 
prosopographical evidence demands as early a date for him as pos- 
sible! His name can be restored in JG, 112, 672. This inscription 
must be dated in 282/281: first, because the college oi ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει 
existed during the democratic government from 288/287—-280/279 
or from 267/266—-262/261; there is only one vacancy to which we 
can assign this decree, 282/281; secondly, the friendly relations 
between Athens and Lemnos, as those between Athens and Tenos 
(1G, II, 660), must have ended in 280/279 when Athens went over 
to Antigonos Gonatas and Ptolemy consolidated his power in the 
Aegean.” It is, therefore, impossible to assign this decree to 279/278, 
but it must be dated between 288 and 280. The only name of an 
archon which can be restored in this period is that of Sosistratos, 
who is thus definitely dated in 282/281. 


1Cf. Ferguson, Athenian Archons, 37. 


2Cf. Tarn, op. cit., 106 ff., 418. There are difficulties in the way of dating IG, 
113, 672, in this period which must not be ignored. Athens could not be on good terms 
with Seleukos and Lysimachos at the same time. The true interpretation is probably 
as follows: When the Athenians first revolted from Demetrios, they turned naturally 
to Lysimachos; for he had sheltered their leading democrats and had generously 
responded to their embassies which came to beg for help. We have no evidence that 
these good relations lasted until 282 or even later than 284. There is nothing to prove 
that Athens was on the side of Lysimachos at Kouropedion. Apparently they sought 
to come to an understanding with Seleukos when their enemy Demetrios came into his 
hands. At least this gives a motive for their friendship. We may assume that when 
Seleukos definitely began to make his plan for the throne of Macedon, which he seems 
to have formulated after the murder of Agathokles by his father, Lemnos, which had 
belonged to Lysimachos, sharing the general revulsion against the king, revolted and 
sought help from Seleukos. Komeas, who was hipparch of the Athenian kleruchy on 
the island, not only shared the sentiments of the rest of the island but apparently 
went with an embassy, or alone, to the court of Seleukos to get assistance. He was 
cordially received, and through the help given, the island won its freedom. The story 
in Athenaios (vi. 254 ff.), told by Phylarchos, that the islanders were suffering untold 
abuses when freed from Lysimachos by Seleukos, may perhaps be taken cum grano 
salts. There is no doubt, however, that their gratitude was genuine even if excessive. 
It is not likely that Athens was any exception in sharing the worldwide sentiment 
against Lysimachos (Memnon, FHG, III, 532; cf. Tarn, op. ctt., 123, and ἢ. 23, where 
other references are given). If so, she deserted him and cast in her lot with Seleukos, 
perhaps believing that her ancient possessions in the Aegean might some day be 
regained. 

The inscription seems to refer to Seleukos as still alive. If so, the inscription 
cannot be later than 281. Kirchner’s date in the late spring of 278 seems impossible, 
first, because the islands were Ptolemaic at that time (Tarn, op. cit., 418); secondly, 
because during the years 279-268 the cost of inscriptions was not paid by a college but 
by a single officer in charge of the administration. 
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Euboulos can be placed only in the year 276/275, since all the 
other first years of an Olympiad are filled according to our cycle. 

The archons . . . . Aatos and Telokles must be dated before the 
death of Epicurus and probably as early as possible. I date .... 
Aaws in 277/276 and Telokles in 275/274. Thymochares, who 
follows an archon with ten letters in the genitive of his name (JG, 
112, 700), should be placed immediately after Telokles in 274/273. 
The proper restoration of JG, 112, 700, lines 2-3, is probably as 
follows: 

[Bon-] 
[δ]ρομιῶνος ever καὶ [νέαι πέμπτει καὶ εἰκοστέι τῆς πρυτανείαΞ]. 

The inscription is written stoichedon, and each line has 50 letters. 
The date of the decree is the thirtieth or twenty-ninth of Boedromion. 
The only possible restorations in line 3 which give 50 letters are 
ἑβδόμει καὶ εἰκοστέι, πέμπτει καὶ elxoorer or τετάρτει καὶ δεκάτει. 
Of these the second only can be explained, and in an intercalary year 
the thirtieth of Boedromion falls on the twenty-fifth day of the third 
prytany.' Therefore, the year of Thymochares is intercalary, and 
he cannot be placed in 269/268, for in that case two intercalary years 
come together. Therefore, Thymochares must be placed in 274/273. 
The only alternative is to date this archon after Demokles, but 
the letters of Epicurus are probably, though not necessarily, to be 
dated as early as possible. 

The archon Polyeuktos is dated by our secretary-cycle in 273/ 
272 and we infer from 106, 113, 680, that the Soteiria at Delphi were 
celebrated for the first time in 272/271. We now have available all 
the evidence which Pomtow promised to bring forward to prove that 
the Soteiria were celebrated in 276/275.? His chief argument still 
depends upon the Sotion funeral inscription. Sotion died in the 
ninth year of a Ptolemy while announcing the Soteiria in Egypt as an 
ambassador from Delphi. The objections to dating Sotion’s death 
in 277/276 are all stated by Ferguson,’ and we have nothing new 
to add. Even if Pomtow is right in dating his death in 277/276, it 
does not follow that the games were celebrated in the following year. 

1Schmidt, Handbuch der griechischen Chronologie, 774-75. 

2 Pomtow, BPW (1910), 1087-96; GGA (1913), 178 ff. 

2 Hellenistic Athens, 164, ἢ. 1; see especially Pagenstecher, AJA (1909), 414 ff. 
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This may have been only a preliminary embassy to sound the 
Ptolemies and the East on the question of sharing pan-Hellenic games 
to be celebrated later. Even in our own day, with vastly improved 
methods of communication, the Olympic games are not decided 
upon and arranged for in a single year. It is impossible that the 
pan-Hellenic Soteiria could have been arranged for in a few months, 
except perhaps in the case of a few neighboring states, even though 
they had the machinery of the Pythian games to fall back upon. 

In dating the archon Kraton in 277/276, Pomtow is begging the 
question, and he can be justified only if the evidence of the Sotion 
inscription proves that the Soteiria were actually celebrated in 276/ 
275 or that Athens participated in that year. The history of this 
period is too obscure for one to speak decisively on the matter. 
Athens was certainly under pro-Macedonian government at this time, 
and therefore at least semi-dependent on Antigonos. The relations 
of the latter with the Aetolians may have prevented Athens from 
sharing in the games in 276/275 if they were established then. At 
any rate, it may be noted that Athens did not apparently take 
part in the Amphiktyonic Council in 276/275. Nor does the fact 
that Kybernis received προξενία in Kraton’s year prove necessarily 
that Kraton and Polyeuktos are contemporary. It proves rather 
that Kraton follows Polyeuktos and should be identified with Hieron. 
In Hieron’s archonship Athens was doing her best to display her 
loyalty to Antigonos, and if she was in the same state of mind when 
she participated in the Soteiria we may be able to prove that Anti- 
gonos and Aetolia were on friendly terms in 273/272. 

Pomtow is undoubtedly right when he observes that the cele- 
bration of the Pythia and the Soteiria together would have dimmed 
the luster of the new games, but we see no objection to placing these 
for the first time in 272/271. At any rate, Athenian citizens did not 
take part in them until that year, if we can trust the evidence of the 
secretary-cycle. It is possible also that the games were quadrennial 
at first and were celebrated midway between the Pythia.! 

1 This is open to question if we see fit to reject Pomtow’'s dates for the Delphic 
archons (see Ὁ. 272). The annual performances may have begun at the very first, and 
this would be our natural inference if we found good evidence that annual Soteiria were 


celebrated ca. 268. So far as I can determine, there is no evidence to prove that the 
games were quadrennial at first. If they were annual, they may have been instituted 
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Philoneos may be dated in 270/269 or 269/268; this is deter- 
mined mainly by the prosopographical evidence. Moreover, the 
officer in charge of the administration (ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει) pays for 
the decree in the year following. This shows that Philoneos must 
be dated between 279 and 268 or between 262 and 231. The res- 
toration of his name in /G, 113, 702, 703, is excluded because the 
college of ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει pays the cost of the decree in the year 
following. The year 269/268 is assigned to a secretary from Aian- 
tis in the reconstructed cycle. In my opinion the archon Theoph- 
ilos? (IG, 115, 3810), whose secretary comes from Aphidna, must 
be dated in this year. The form of the letters in this decree belongs 
to the first half of the century. It is possible that we should restore 
ἐπὶ ᾿Αγασίου in IG, 115, 702, 703, since this name fills the lacuna 
and apparently the archon Agasias belongs to the early part of the 
third century.’ 

Peithidemos must be placed in 267/266, and the literary evidence 
favors this date rather than the year following, to which he has 
usually been assigned.‘ The beginning of the Chremonidean war 
is thus placed in the fall of 267/266, and the first campaign begins 
in the following spring. This date agrees best with the literary 
evidence concerning the death of Areus. 

Some disturbance in the secretary-cycle might have been expected 
at the outbreak of the Chremonidean war, especially as it chanced 
that Antigonis would naturally hold the secretaryship in that year.® 


as early as 275, not much earlier, because it was only in 276 that Antigonos gained his 
brilliant victory at Lysimacheia (Philodemos; cf. Mayer, Philologus, LX XI, 226 ff.) 
and freed Greece from danger. Strained relations between Antigonos and Aetolia 
may have prevented Athens from participating, but I still think from the wording of 
IG, 113, 680, that the games were not held before the archonship of Hieron in 272/271. 

1 See Ferguson and Kolbe (see n. 2, p. 248). Kirchner dates Philoneos after 256, 
᾿ but it seems to me well-nigh impossible that the same man should have served as 
paidotribes from 281/280 until after 256. Moreover, it is doubtful if the ephebic 
system was followed from 260 to 240. At least we have no ephebic decrees from that 
period. 

31 had accepted Roussell’s dating (cf. AJP [1913], 417), with some misgivings 
because of the division of the deme between Ptolemais and Aiantis. The problem is 
happily solved by the present rearrangement of the cycle. 

8 Ferguson, Athenian Archons, 35. 4 Ibid., 28. 

& The elections may have been held before the war party had definitely formu- 
lated its plan or gained control of the government. At any rate, the alliance with 
Sparta was too late for a campaign that year. Apparently no change was made in the 
secretary-cycle. Only the administration officer was removed and replaced by a board. 
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If, however, we are correct in placing Philokrates! in 266/265, it is 
evident that the two Macedonian tribes were not dropped from the 
cycle, and naturally under democratic leadership no other disturb- 
ance would be expected. 

The date of Philokrates is an interesting problem. Here is the 
evidence: According to Philodemos, the philosopher Polemon died 
in the archonship of Philokrates (τὸν Πολέμωνα κατὰ Φιλοκράτην 
ἐγλιπεῖν τὸν βίον). Eusebios, according to one manuscript tradi- 
tion, places the death of this philosopher in 268/267 and that of 
Zeno in 264/263, but according to another these dates are 270/269 
and 266/265 respectively. Since there is not the slightest doubt that 
Zeno died in 262/261; it is probable that a complete Olympiad has 
dropped out of the reckoning in the manuscript of Eusebios. We are 
therefore justified in dating Philokrates in 266/265, four years before 
the death of Zeno as Eusebios places it. This happens to be the date 
in which our reconstructed cycle places this archon, and there can 
be very little doubt that this is correct. 

The cycle as it is now constructed depends solely upon the secre- 
taries of Diokles and Philokrates for its continuity during the early 
third century. If the dates of these archons are established and if 
the cycle is found to correspond with these dates, there can be little 
doubt that the cycle was followed without a break through these 
years. Let us consider the situation if there is a break. During the 
years 288-280, when the democracy was untrammeled, any dis- 
turbance of the cycle is unlikely. Between 280 and 272, when 
Athens was under Antigonos, we might expect that the democratic 
forms were less consistently followed. It is quite evident from the de- 
crees in the archonships of Polyeuktos and Hieron that the secretary- 
cycle was followed in those two years, and we may judge from 
the record of Phaidros that under his leadership none of the usual 
forms of democracy would be abrogated. Moreover, if we place 
Polyeuktos in 277/276 and Hieron in 276/275, then... . Aaws 
must be placed in 275/274 and Telokles in 274/73. Thymochares 
undoubtedly follows Telokles and we should be forced to place Eu- 


1Schoene, Husebios, ii. 121, M, gives Ol.127, 2; APF, O1.127, 3; R, 127, 4; 
the others, 01.128, 1. The Armenian version gives O1.126, 3 or 4; of. Jacoby, 
Apollodors Chrontk, 343; Mayer, op. cit., 227 ff. 

3 This is universally acoepted; see Mayer, Phtlologus, LX XI, 226 ff. and 233 ff. 
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boulos in 272/271, when Athens would be strongly pro-Macedonian, 
while at the same time, according to this theory, she would be 
represented in the Amphiktyonic Council, a manifest impossibility. 
By this reductio ad absurdum Pomtow’s date for Polyeuktos must be 
rejected, and we shall have to reconcile ourselves to dating this. 


archon in the year 273/272. 
The archon for the year 265/264 may be found in JG, 113, 689. 
This . . . . ἰδης cannot be identified with Arrheneides since the 


board, of ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει, pays for the decree in the archonship 
of the former, while under Arrheneides in the Macedonian régime the 
single officer, ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει, is found. The college controlling 
the administration is found only in the years 288-280 and 268-262. 
The only vacancy in these years for JG, 113, 689 is 265/264. Because 
of the plural board which pays for inscriptions under the archonship 
of Glaukippos, and for prosopographical reasons, Glaukippos must 
be dated in the time of the Chremonidean war. The secretary-cycle 
enables us to date this archon in the year 263/262. In the year 
262/261 the Chremonidean war came to an end, and Antigonos 
became master of Athens. New officers were appointed in charge of 
the government, and the archons as well as the priests of Asklepios 
were changed. The secretary-cycle was broken, the new secretary 
was appointed from the tribe Antigonis, and the cycle was carried on 
to the end of the century without a break. 

Some of the historical problems which have hitherto proved most 
. vexing are happily solved by this arrangement of the cycle. Some 
new problems, however, are raised, and much of the detail of Athe- 
nian history between 294 and 262 will need to be revised if this cycle 
is found to stand the test of criticism. A summary of the most 
important points involved may be briefly stated. After the fall of 
Lachares there followed a period when the ultra-oligarchs controlled 
the state with small regard to the old democracy.' Apparently the 

1 For the history of this period in greater detail I refer to the standard works of 
Niese, Beloch, Ferguson, and Tarn, and especially the last three. I do not agree with 
Ferguson in his analysis of the situation at Athens following the fall of Lachares. 
There is no evidence that the archon Olympiodoros was the eager democrat of the 
fourth century who was found serving the democracy again in 288-280. The decree 
of Stratokles in honor of Philippides does not prove that there is a coalition of parties. 


It may only be the reward to Philippides (who, if he was a supporter of Lachares, was 
bo ardent democrat, and may have found slight difficulty in supporting Demetrios) 
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secretary-cycle was abandoned for a time, although the machinery 
of government was still kept up in some measure. In the archonship 
of Kimon, Phaidros, a pro-Macedonian of more moderate tendencies, 
gained the confidence of Demetrios and succeeded in having the older 
forms of popular government restored.' Demetrios lost control of 
Athens in 289/288, and the city was free until early in the year 279. 
Peiraeus remained in the hands of Antigonos, however, and the 
importation of grain by sea was hampered, although we know that 
Egypt sent grain in the archonship of Diokles safeguarded by the 
fleet of Ptolemaios. These ships may have landed at Sunion. It is 
not certain that Antigonos sought continuously from 288 until 279 
to regain Athens. Most likely he did not, for his money chest was 
empty and he could levy neither men nor taxes. He may have per- 
mitted grain to enter the port and have secured some revenue in 
that way. It is probable that truce was often declared; we infer 
that the city or country was not under siege in 285/284, because in the 
decrees of that year no mention is made of sacrifices for safety, which 
were always offered when the enemies’ forces were in the country.* 

On the abdication of Demetrios in 286/285, Antigonos assumed 
the title of king, but it was purely nominal as far as his claim to 
Macedon was concerned, and he wrote to this effect to Zeno. The 
story of the next three years must still be written, for evidence 
for coming over to the winning side. Phaidros did not become general until 292/291. 
The general amnesty in 294/293 (Dion. Hal. Deinarchos 9) did not extend to the demo- 
crate of the type of Demochares, though it brought back Deinarchos, a pro-Kassander 
man. It is not proved that there was a coalition or moderate party at any time before 
Phaidros, in the archonship of Kimon, who won back a measure of democracy. The 
disturbance of the secretary-cycle is proof of my point as well as the reference to the 
“hard times” in JG, II?, 682 (Ferguson, Kilio [1905], 155-79; Hellenistic Athens, 
136 ff.; Tarn, op. ctt., 44). 

1 JG, 113, 650. 

2 I cannot see any good reason for assuming that he ever lost this important post. 
The passage in Pausanias i. 26. 3 may possibly refer to the recovery of the harbors 
after the battle of Ipsos. There is nothing to indicate that this exploit of Olympio- 
doros must be connected with the years 288-280. The passage should be translated 
as follows: ‘‘This exploit of Olympiodoros [i.e., the recovery of the Mouseion] ἐδ his 


greatest, if we do not consider what he dtd when he recovered Peiraeus and Mounichia”’ 
(cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 145, 152, n. 4). 

3 1G, 113, 657, though this is not clear. This decree does indicate, however, that 
Athens was taking or preparing to take the offensive in recovering Peiraeus. She 
could not, therefore, have been worried much by an invading army. 


4 Mayer, op. ctt., 226 ff. 
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is lacking about all the intrigues and counter-intrigues of Lysima- 
chos, Seleukos, Antigonos, and Pyrrhos;. nor do we know just what 
part Athens played in this game. We seem to find her deserting 
Lysimachos in 282/281 and negotiating with Seleukos, but the only 
document which deals with the subject is fragmentary and its inter- 
pretation is not definitely determined.! From Philodemos we learn 
that someone prevented Antigonos from getting a united kingdom; 
this “someone” may be Pyrrhos, Ptolemaios, Lysimachos, or Seleu- 
kos, but most likely the last.? | 

On the death of Lysimachos in 281, which was speedily followed 
by the murder of Seleukos, Antigonos determined to contest Ker- 
aunos’ claim to the throne of Macedon. The fleet which he gathered 
was met at sea and totally defeated.®> Antigonos withdrew to Boeotia, 
which still apparently remained loyal; there he made his head- 
quarters for his land campaign against Athens. Meanwhile the 
Aetolians, his allies, had beaten back an incursion of the Spartans 
and their allies, who had revolted on the news of Antigonos’ defeat.‘ 
When Sparta sought to stir up her allies to take revenge on Aetolia, 
they refused, since they were suspicious of her motives; so the war 
against Antigonos was not pressed. It might have been disastrous 
to him if they had renewed the war, but his possession of Corinth 
helped to dampen the eagerness of the Peloponnesian allies for any 
offensive campaign. 

From Boeotia and the Peiraeus Antigonos maintained an effectual 
blockade of Athens. That the city was troubled is shown by the 
fact that sacrifices for safety were offered in the month Anthesterion 
in 280, and in the following autumn sacrifices to Dionysos were made 
for the fruits in the field, the grape, and the olive.’ The inference is 


17G, 113, 672; Hesychios, 8.0. δύνασαι σιωπᾶν; see ἢ. 2, p. 258. The secret 
agreement between Antigonos and Pyrrhos undoubtedly belongs here. It probably 
gave Antigonos a free hand in Macedon, if the latter would support Pyrrhos in his 
search for a western kingdom. See next note. 

2 Mayer, loc. cit., 226. I prefer to think that Seleukos was the culprit, especially 
if Athens had made an alliance with him (cf. n. 2, p. 258). 

3 Memnon, FHG, 534. If the text of Memnon is correct, the relations of An- 
tigonos and Boeotia must either be that of a friendly alliance, or else Boeotia was sub- 
ject. A few years later Boeotia was independent, as her vote in the Amphiktyonic 
Council shows. 

4 Justin xxiv. 1. 5 IG, 113, 661, 668. 
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plain. Athens was beset by an invading land army, but Antigonos 
though king was without a kingdom, and, greater hardship still, 
without an income; so the blockade or siege could not be pressed 
very vigorously. He resolved on a stratagem, and making a truce 
with Athens early in the fall he withdrew his forces. The Athenians 
sowed their grain, reserving barely enough to last until harvest, but 
in the spring Antigonos suddenly returned, and, getting possession of 
the harvest fields, had the city at his mercy. The Athenians surren- 
dered rather than starve, and their submission probably gave them 
easier terms than they otherwise might have had.2 The moderate 
pro-Antigonid Phaidros and his party were elected to office immedi- 
ately, and Phaidros was able to celebrate certain agones, probably 
the Panathenaia, with unusual splendor.® 

The invasion of the Gauls now becomes the central theme of 
Greek history. The first onset came in the archonship of Anax- 
ikrates in 279/278. Keraunos faced the invading hosts but was 
defeated and slain. The Gauls met with only a feeble resistance, 
plundered the land of Macedon to their hearts’ content, and withdrew. 
The throne of Macedon was vacant, with two claimants, Antigonos 
and Antiochos. Antiochos had with difficulty obtained the kingdom 
of his father, and was still involved in wars over some portions of it. 
He could not press his claim in person, but sent his general Patrokles, 

1 Athens was untroubled from September to December as we infer from 70, IT?, 
665, 666, 667. 


3 Polyaenos iv. 6. 20. Ido not see how the account of Polyaenos can possibly be 
fitted into any other occasion. The surrender of the city comes in February or March, 
when the grain supply was low and the harvest still two or three months off. In the 
Chremonidean war the city surrendered in September. This account seems to prove 
also that the Peiraeus was in the hands of Antigonos. Otherwise the starvation of the 
people would not have been such a simple matter. 

3 IG, 113, 682. 

4 Pausanias x. 23. 14; Justin xxiv. 4 ff. Keraunos was king one year and five 
months (FHG, III, 699), and probably about seven months elapsed after the battle of 
Koroupedion before he became king (Just. xvii. 2). Keraunos was killed in the first 
invasion of the Gauls in the summer of 279. 

The account of Pausanias in reference to the Gallic invasion is, in general, the one 
which I have chosen to follow. Most of the evidence and literature which bears on 
the subject of the invasion is cited by Stahelin, Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Galater 
(1907), 1-6 and notes. Important contributions since 1907 are cited in the following 
notes. The fragment of Philodemos is particularly important; see Mayer, loc. cit. 

ὃ Memnon xiv-xviii; Justin xxiv. 4—5; Trogus, Prologos, xxiv; Tarn, op. cit., 
139-66. 
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who, however, became involved in trouble with the Bithynians and 
was ambushed and slain. Antiochos determined, therefore, to march 
first against the Bithynians, who accordingly ranged themselves on 
the side of Antigonos. Before Antigonos and Antiochos met, the 
latter had to face and reduce the Bithynians; for the empire in Asia 
might be endangered if he crossed over.to Europe. But neither army 
was strong enough to take the offensive, and after a while the armies 
dispersed without striking a blow.' It is probable that a truce was 
at the same time concluded between Antigonos and Antiochos by 
which the spheres of each were limited to Europe and Asia respec- 
tively. At any rate Antigonos entered into his inheritance, even if 
only a part of it acknowledged him, and in the archonship of Anaxi- 
krates he was able to write that he was now king of Macedon in fact 
as well as in name.* 

But his triumph was momentary; for the second invasion of the 
Gauls under Brennos swept over Macedon in 278 and Antigonos was 


ι Memnon xv-—xviii; Justin xxv. 1. 


2 Memnon, xiv; Philodemos, op. cit. I think Mayer has entirely misinterpreted 
the fragment of Philodemus. The truce referred to was that concluded between 
Antiochos and Antigonos by which the sphere of influence of each was delimited (cf. 
Tarn, op. cit., 168). Mayer has not given us any indication of the clearness of the 
letters which he sees, and he may be correct in reading the papyrus in line 4, but no 
Greek ever wrote the form [Λακόϊνων for Λακώνων. Mayer makes no comment on the 
curious form, but I suspect that the proper reading of this line is καὶ [Max ed)6]>wy. 
It is evident that Antigonos was not driven out ‘‘again”’ or ‘‘back"’ into Asia, if he 
had not in some way gained a foothold in Macedon. Mayer is incorrect in bringing 
the Justin passage (xxiv. 1) into relation with his reading, for it is apparent from 
Justin that Antigonos had no part in the fighting, which took place only between 
Aetolians and Spartans with probably a few allies. Antigonos was driven out by the 
second inroad of the Gauls and retired to Asia. If Asia were hostile, he would have 
withdrawn to the south and shared in the defense of Thermopylae, but his crossing 
over to Asia is proof that he and Antiochos were on good terms. On the Asia Minor 
side, probably at Abydos with ite harbor for his fleet, he watched the course of 
events across the strait. Evidently in 276 he saw an opportunity to strike. The 
‘battle of Lysimacheia closes the story of the Gallic invasion. Antigonos, then, was 
king of Macedon in 279/278 and he wrote to this effect to his friend Zeno. It is 
evident that this is the content of that letter if it balances and contrasts the one 
five years earlier. The two different traditions about the accession of Antigonos ane 
now explained. He was actually king in 279/278—how long we do not know but 
assuredly not more than a month or two. After the death of Keraunos and the 
adjustment with Antiochos, very little time elapsed before the second invasion in 
the spring. The second accession came in 276. For the extraordinary confusion of 
the accounts of the accession, which was probably caused by mixing up the real facts 
and not less by corruption of the MSS, see Miller, FHG, III, 698-701, and Miller's 
notes ad. loc. 
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forced to retire to Asia; however, some of the walled towns near the 
coast remained in his possession, since the Gauls were not prepared 
for siegeworks. The fact that he retired to Asia is proof of the 
good-will of Antiochos,' for with his weakened forces, he would have 
been an easy prey if Antiochos were still an enemy. Another slight 
proof of their agreement is that each sent the same number of merce- 
naries to the defense of Thermopylae.’ 

The second invasion of the Gauls came in the spring of 278. The 
raid on Delphi came in the spring of the year. The snowstorm epi- 
sode does not necessarily imply a fall campaign, for Delphian weather 
is no better than our own. The Greek historians marvel at the 
storm, and apparently it must have been more wonderful to them 
than to the Gauls, who were northerners. There would have been 
nothing unusual in an autumnal snowfall, but in the month of May 
it would have surprised the Delphians. Such weather, however, 
is not impossible. After Demetrios came to Athens, the crops, not 
only the grain but also the grapevines and figs, were damaged by 
the severe weather.’ The leading arguments which induce us to 
date the raid in the spring are as follows: There was plenty of 
good wine all through the country, and the Gauls enjoyed it, resined 
or not. In the fall, before or after the gathering of the grapes, there 
would be barely enough of the old wine to last through the winter, 
certainly not enough to intoxicate 65,000 Gauls who took their wine 
unmixed, while in the spring the new vintage would be ready. The 
argument is not conclusive but nevertheless cannot be disregarded, 
and Justin enlarges upon the wine-drinking as a vital point. What 
is more important still, the Koans hear the news and send their 
embassy to Delphi in the month Panomos, or September.’ Would 
they have waited a whole year to offer their sacrifices of thanks- 
giving? This seems most unlikely, and the embassy went in Sep- 
tember shortly after they heard the news of the victory. The rout 


1 Philodemos; Mayer, loc. cst. ? Pausanias x. 20. 5. 


Plutarch Demetrios xii: καὶ πάχνης βαθείας ἐπιπεσούσης ob μόνον ἀμπέλους καὶ 
συκᾶς ἁπάσας ἀπέκαυσε τὸ ψῦχος ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ σίτου τὸ πλεῖστον κατέφθειρεν ἐν χλόῃ, 
and see the verses of Philippides cited by Plutarch ἐδία. 

4 Justin xxiv. 7. 4-9; 8.1. It should also be noted that the oracle had warned 
the natives not to carry away their harvested crop (messes is the word used). This 
also supports the view taken in the text, though it need not be pressed. 


δ Herzog, C. R. Acad. Inscr. (1904), 165 ff. 
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of the Gauls at Thermopylae followed soon after the raid on Delphi. 
We may assume from Pausanias that this occurred in the archonship 
of Demokles, whose year might begin as early as May 31.! Although 
the Gauls were routed, all danger and all apprehension had not 
passed away, for the Koans added instructions for their embassy to 
perform sacrifices for safety as well as for thanksgiving. 

The story of the defeat does not concern us here. But it should 
be remarked that if Athens and Boeotia sent contingents, they were 
not, therefore, necessarily independent. If the barbarians were not 
checked, the south of Greece, at least as far as the Isthmus, was 
doomed whether the cities were free or whether they were subject to 
Macedon. Antigonos was not in a position to defend Athens, and 
we cannot believe that he refused to allow her to defend herself. 
This she did, and probably the account in Pausanias is partly right, 
for if she had no ships of her own to send, she may have helped to 
man those of Antigonos in the harbor. The question of independence 
was not a vital one at this crisis. The danger of subjection to the 
barbarian was a vital matter; consequently they left the question of 
independence until later. After the Gauls were repulsed, Boeotia 
became independent,’ but there is no evidence that Athens made 
any move to recover her freedom. The reason is not far to seek. 
Antigonos controlled the harbor, and if he still controlled the Helles- 
pontine towns and trade route, he controlled the grain supply. This 
fact combined with the wise and moderate rule of Phaidros checked 
any tendency to revolt. Moreover, Aetolia got most of the credit 
of defeating the Gauls, and the minor part played by Athens did not 
stir up the national consciousness so much as when she won Marathon 
and Salamis. 

Even after the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi and their retreat 
northward the cloud of danger still hung over Greece, but more 


1 Ferguson, Cl. Phil., ITI (1908), 386, shows that the year 322 began on May 31. 
Two ordinary years preceded it. Apparently we have the same conditions in 278. 


2 Inference from the Amphiktyonic votes in Hieron’s year (JG, II, 551). Tarn is 
not justified in stating that Boeotia revolted with the rest of Greece in the uprising 
after his defeat at sea. Memnon only says that Antigonos retired to Boeotia, and his 
land campaign against Athens in 280 and 279 must have been carried on from there. 
Boeotia apparently gained independence only after the defeat of the Gauls at Ther- 
mopylae. As a self-supporting state and without much sea commerce, she could more 
easily than Athens assert her independence of Antigonos (Tarn, op. cit., 132, n. 44). 
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particularly over Macedon, which was still occupied by roving bands 
of the barbarians. It was not until 276 that Antigonos by brilliant 
strategy won a decisive and crushing victory at Lysimacheia, which 
not only disheartened the Gauls but enormously enhanced the prestige 
of the victor and brought him back once more to the throne of 
Macedon.! 

The question of the reorganization of Macedon does not concern 
us here, but we turn to determine the relations of Macedon to Athens 
for the years 278-268. As we have already indicated, we believe 
that Athens remained loyal to Antigonos. The decree in honor of 
Phaidros shows that the city was pro-Macedonian in 279 and in 276. 
If Athens had become independent, it would have been after the 
defeat of the Gauls in 278, and if so, she would have sent a repre- 
sentative to the Amphiktyonic Council; it is evident, however, 
that none was sent. It is difficult to see how Antigonos could have 
recovered Athens before Macedon if the former had revolted. All 
these considerations confirm our belief that Athens did not take 
advantage of her opportunity, which after all was not particularly 
favorable for secession. 

The history of the years following Antigonos’ accession to the 
throne in 276 are extraordinarily obscure as far as Athens is con- 
cerned. The Athenians were loyal enough in 275 and probably the 
relations of the king and the Athenians were most cordial.? In fact 
Athens appears to have been his intellectual capital, and the reins of 
authority were lightly held.* The king held Euboea, Peiraeus, and 
Corinth, and with these secure he cared little for the rest of Greece. 


1 Justin xxv. 1. 2; Diogenes Laertios ii. 141-42. The date is inferred from 
Philodemos (Mayer, loc. ctt.). See Tarn. op. cit., 164-66, and Appendix VI. Justin 
(xxv. 1) has confused the accounts. Antigonos had been reconciled with Antiochos 
in 279/278, and when driven out of Macedon received an asylum in Asia. 


2 The decree for Phaidros proves this. I am inclined to think that there was a 
short period of universal good-will after the defeat of the Gauls, especially if the frag- 
ment of Alexis (244, Koch, II, p. 386) means by ὁμονοίας an entente cordiale between 
Athens and Egypt (cf. Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 171). Lehmann-Haupt (Klio [1906], 
375 ff.) tries to prove that Ptolemy and Antigonos were friends prior to 274 s.c. His 
arguments are effectually answered by Tarn, op. cit., 443-45, but in spite of Tarn’s 
arguments there is no objection against ὁμονοία for a short time ca. 276-75. 


3 See particularly Tarn, op. cit., chap. viii. I think that Tarn paints the picture 
somewhat too brightly. 
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No attempt seems to have been made to recover Boeotia. The 
problem of reorganization at home was sufficient to take all his 
energies. In this he was suddenly checked by the return of Pyrrhos 
from Italy, who made himself master of Macedon with extraordinary 
swiftness. Antigonos was once more forced from his throne, but 
thanks to the loyalty of a few of the coast towns and the fickleness of 
Pyrrhos, his exile was brief.! But the effect of his defeat on the rest 
of Greece was bad. Most of the states hastened to send envoys to 
Pyrrhos, welcoming him as their liberator or inviting him to enter 
in that capacity. Athens sent envoys along with the rest, but it 
may well be doubted whether this fact means that Athens had openly 
rejected the supporters of Phaidros.? I am inclined to think that the 
embassy came from the Nationalist party, inviting Pyrrhos to come 
and help them to get control of the government, which was still 
Macedonian. There is, however, not enough evidence to decide the 
point. Athens could not have shaken off the power of Macedon 
without being sure of a grain supply other than that which came 
through the Hellespont, and undoubtedly the Nationalist party 
had some understanding with Egypt. Pyrrhos may even have 
been subsidized with Egyptian gold.» Whether the embassy from 
Athens was official or not, it received scant attention from Pyrrhos. 
Perhaps he realized that the harbor could not be recovered without 
an expensive and tedious siege for which he had little heart, and no 
equipment, either by land or sea, for successfully carrying on such 
operations. Besides, he saw a more brilliant opening in Sparta; 
hence Athens was passed by. 

Pyrrhos made the greatest stragetic mistake of his life in leaving 
Macedon without consolidating his conquests. Antigonos recovered 
his lost kingdom even more quickly than he had lost it, and was able 
to follow Pyrrhos to Sparta shortly afterward. If Athens had 
revolted, she must have hastened to return to the fold, for when the 
Lesser Mysteries were celebrated in the spring of 272, sacrifices were 
offered for the welfare of King Antigonos, and the decree praising 


1 Plutarch Pyrrhos 26 ff.; Justin xxv. 3 ff.; cf. Tarn, op. cit., 260, n. 7. I think 
that Tarn’s chronology happens to be correct, though his argument from JG, II, 5, 
3230, can no longer hold. 


2 Justin loc. cit. 8 Tarn, op. cit., 264. 
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the officers in charge of the sacrifices was passed in January, 271.! 
There is not much doubt that Athens was loyal to Antigonos 
throughout. 

We are now brought face to face with a difficult situation; for, 
according to the accepted dates of the Delphic archons, Athens sent 
ὃ representative to the Amphiktyonic Council in the years 273-271. 
If this is correct, Athens must either have been free from Antigonos 
during these years or else there must have been some inexplicable 
understanding between Antigonos and Aetolia by which Athens and 
Euboea were permitted to share in the council. 

Let us consider the dates of these Delphic archons. If Archiadas 
is correctly placed in 273, we must assume that Athens was already 
independent in the spring of 274/273, and long enough before that 
to arrange for her part in the spring meeting. While this is possible, 
it is hard to believe; for it is evident that Athens did not seek to 
communicate with Pyrrhos until he reached the Chersonese in the 
autumn of 273.° 

The archon Eudokos cannot be dated in 272 because sacrifices 
were offered in that year for Antigonos, which shows that the city 
even if it had revolted at the news of Pyrrhos’ success in Macedon, 
had speedily returned to her allegiance. But it does not seem pos- 
sible that the city had actually overturned the Phaidros government, 
and certainly Athens could not be sacrificing to Antigonos and sending 
a hieromnemon to the council at the same time.‘ 

In the archonship of Straton, an Argive named Eudoxos promised 
and gave ten shields for the gymnastic contest at the Pythia. This 
decree cannot precede the Pythian games; for it is certain that no 
legislative body on earth would decree its highest gifts in return for 
mere promises.’ The archonship of Straton must, therefore, be 
coincident with or immediately follow the Pythia. Moreover, in 
271 Argos was certainly pro-Antigonid, and the good relations 


1 7G, 113, 683. 

2 Pomtow, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. (1894), 517-23, 826 ff.; GGA (1913), 145 ff.; Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 322 ff. 

So Justin loc. cit. 

4 So Beloch, loc. cit.; see also Tarn, op. ctt., 212 ff. 

δ Beloch was forced to this assumption by other considerations which are no longer 
effective. 
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existing between Argos and the Amphiktyonic Council indicated in 
the decree are more than questionable at this time. 

The Euboean (Eretrian) votes at the Pylaia during the years 
273-271 are deserving of consideration. Is there any real evidence 
that Eretria was free? There are two accounts diametrically 
opposed.! Which are we to follow? According to one, Eretria was 
free in 276, when Antigonos defeated the Gauls at Lysimacheia, and 
Menedemos drafted a decree of congratulations which made the city 
suspect that he was seeking to hand over the city to Antigonos. He 
was forced into exile and took refuge at Oropos, where he was hunted 
out by Boeotia on the charge of stealing some gold cups from the 
sanctuary. He made his way secretly back to Eretria and, taking his 
wife and family, fled to Macedon, where he died. There is little 
doubt of the falsity of this story, for Menedemos could hardly have 
dared to move such a decree, no matter how carefully worded, in a 
state which had recently freed itself from Antigonos; and the story 
of the persecution of the aged philosopher is ridiculous. Against 
this account is set the other, which is supported by Herakleides, 
Antigonos of Karystos, and Diogenes Laertios himself. According 
to their version, the story which we have just given is pure calumny. 
Menedemos had always opposed those who wished to bring in the 
tyrants, apparently in 294, when the island came under Demetrios. 
He could not, therefore, be accused of betraying his city to Antigo- 
nos. As a matter of fact, he went to the court of the king after 
his victory over the Gauls, to secure the independence of his country. 
Antigonos refused, though he wished to grant the request of his 
friend and teacher, but Persaios dissuaded him, and his own practical 
mind perceived the wisdom of Persaios’ advice. Menedemos was 
so grieved at his failure that he ended his life by abstaining from 
food. 

The evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of our contention that 
Euboea was subject to Antigonos throughout the years 276-271, 
unless we believe that Eretria succeeded in ejecting the Macedonian 

1 Diogenes Laertios ii. 141 ff. The story told in section 127 has always been 
brought into connection with this, apparently because the Amphiaraon at Peiraeus 
was confused with that in Oropos, but the story there told took place in that sanctuary 


in Peiraeus and seems to refer to 295/294. If I understand the conversation it does 
not seem appropriate to 274 when Hierokles was no longer a tender lad. 
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garrison on hearing of the success of Pyrrhos; but there is absolutely 
nothing to prove such a theory. Euboea, therefore, did not send 
hieromnemones to the Amphiktyonic Council in 274-271. 

The Delphic archons Archiadas, Eudokos, and Straton cannot 
possibly belong to the years 274-271. They must be dated along 
with Damaios and Damosthenes in some period when Athens and 
Euboea were free. This group of five archons might be fitted into 
the years of the Chremonidean war from 267 to 262, if Euboea was 
one of the allies of Athens during that war, but it is impossible to date 
the Delphian archons until all the unpublished material is made 
available to scholars.’ It is clear, however, that the dates of the 
archons which are at present given for the third century must be 
revised. 

We may now return to the history of Athens. There is no evi- 
dence that the city repudiated the pro-Antigonid government on the 
news of Pyrrhos’ successes in Macedon. An embassy was sent to the 
latter, but this was from the Nationalists, who sought the aid of 
Pyrrhos to help them establish themselves. Apparently they met 


1 This group might be placed after 232 when Athens was free and Euboea appar- 
ently independent, if it were not for the Sicyonian vote. Euboea was allied with 
Philip after 224 (Polybios xi. 5), and later subject to Macedon (Polybios xviii. 46. 5). 
Hence we can hardly date these decrees after 224. As far as I can determine from the 
evidence of the published documents, there is no objection to be urged against the 
period of the Chremonidean war for these archons. If 80, we have proof that Eretria 
was allied with Athens. It is not necessary to assume that Chalkis was independent 
also and allied with Athens. At least there seems no reason for assuming that the 
Euboean votes mean those of Chalkis. This point needs further investigation. Usu- 
ally the names of the Euboean hieromnemones are given without any descriptive epithet 
to determine where they came from. The only exception is SGDI, 2517 (archon 
Straton), where we have recorded Εὐβοέων ᾿Αμφικράτους Xadxiéos. Does the inser- 
tion of the adjective mean that Amphikrates was elected by Chalkis as their deputy ? 
If so, we must assume that Chalkis was independent in the archonship of Straton. In 
view of the fact that the use of the adjective is unusual I prefer to believe that Amphik- 
rates was elected by some other town which was independent, probabl Eretria. 

Sikyon’s vote in the Council requires a word of comment. Beloch (Gr. Gesch., 
III, 179-81) places the death of Kleinias in 269 or 268. I think that Niese (Geach. der 
Gr. u. Mak. Staaten, II, 243, 5) has interpreted the evidence more correctly, however. 
Beloch explains away the statement that Aratos was twenty years old when Sikyon 
recovered its independence (Polybios ii. 43. 3, ἔτη μὲν ἔχων εἴκοσι) by asserting that 
Polybios means approximately twenty-five years. This he was forced to do because of 
his dates for the Delphic archons. If Sikyon is not amongst the allies of Athens in the 
decree of Chremonides, we need not conclude that Sikyon did not or could not join the 
alliance in the following year. The revolution of Abantidas in 264, perhaps aided by 

‘Antigonos, brought the connection of Sikyon with the Amphiktyonic League to a 
speedy close. 
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with nothing better than promises; for Pyrrhos went on to win a 
| bigger prize, Sparta. At the Lesser Mysteries in 272 the Athenians 
offered sacrifices for Antigonos, and we may be sure that the Nation- 
alists had never gained control of the government in the interim. 
Some agreement had been made between Aetolia and Antigonos in 
the meantime, and a deputation came from them to Athens about 
April in 272 and was cordially received.’ In January of the following 
year the managers of the Mysteries were publicly thanked for their 
care in performing the sacrifices.2 Antigonos still controlled the 
city. 

In 271/270 the decree honoring Demochares was passed.? De- 
mochares was a good democrat, and apparently no friend of Macedon; 
consequently historians have always assumed that the Nationalist 
party was in control in that year. This assumption was supported 
by the belief that Athens was represented in the Amphiktyonic 
Council in 271. The latter prop is gone; therefore let us examine 
the other. There is little doubt that Demochares had withdrawn 
from public life in 280 and very probably by 284, when he devoted 
himself to his history.‘ He had always been a lover of democracy 
and never deserted her as long as he was in political life. If the 
decree proposed by Laches is studied, we notice a curious reserve 
in its wording. Evidently an effort is made to avoid any reference 
to Antigonos or to offend the king. Such a reserve would not be 
expected from the Nationalist party. But did Demochares spend his 
last years in Athens as an open enemy of Antigonos? Fortunately 


1 This is dificult. Tarn believes that Aetolia sympathized with Pyrrhos (Tarn, 
op. cit., 266), but the statement that Pyrrhos went to the Peloponnese through Aetolia 
does not seem to me to be proved. He was at the Chersonese at the end of the previous 
campaign (Justin xxv. 4. 4), and it is not necessary to reach Megalopolis by way of 
Aetolia. I can find no other evidence for Tarn’s claim, unless he considers that the 
Aetolian and Epeirot coinage struck in Syracuse proves that Aetolia allowed Pyrrhos 
to pass through (op. cit., 266, n. 24). I am inclined to think that Aetolia grew sus- 
picious of Pyrrhos’ motives after his astonishing successes, and deemed it expedient 
to come to a good understanding with Antigonos before the balance of power should 
become too much disturbed by the new designs of Pyrrhos in Southern Greece. Hence 
the embassy to Athens and ite cordial reception. 


2 1G, 113, 683. 
8 Plutarch Vilae X Oratorum 851 Ὁ. 


4 Inference from the decree in the archonship of Gorgias, Plutarch, op. cit., 847D, 
and from the fact that pro-Macedonians were in power from 279 on. 
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we have a bit of gossip preserved which shows that he did ποί. It 
reads as follows: 


Δημοχάρους δὲ τοῦ Λάχητος ἀσπαζομένου αὐτὸν καὶ φάσκοντος λέγειν 
καὶ γράφειν ὧν ἂν χρείαν ἔχῃ πρὸς ᾿Αντίγονον, ὡς ἐκείνου πάντα παρέ- 
tovros, ἀκούσας οὐκέτι αὐτῷ συνδιέτριψε. 

“When Demochares, son of Laches, greeted him [Zeno] and said that 
he was in the habit of writing and telling Antigonos whatever he needed 
᾿ς (the king, he said, would grant him everything), Zeno became angry and 
would have nothing more to do with Demochares.”’ 


This story, if true, and there seems no reason to doubt it, proves 
clearly that Demochares had become reconciled to Antigonos, cor- 
responded with him, and felt that he had no little influence. The 
cause of Zeno’s anger is not clear. He may have thought Demochares 
a turncoat; surely he was not jealous of him. At any rate we can 
now reconcile Laches’ motion with a Macedonian government; for 
Antigonos would not object to the honors sought for his friend 
Demochares, who was now a personal friend, though his political 
career had in the main been hostile to him from 294 to 284. The 
reserved wording of the decree with its emphasis on Demochares’ 
services in 307-304 can be explained only by assuming that a pro- 
Macedonian party was in control at the time. 

There is no likelihood that Antigonos lost control of Athens at 
any time during the next three years. One of his friends was pre- 
siding officer in the assembly in December, 268.2 Some time between 
the end of this year and the following August the Nationalist party 
under the leadership of Chremonides gained control of the govern- 
ment and with the aid of Ptolemy allied itself with Sparta and her 
allies and declared war on Antigonos. The story of this war and its 
conclusion in the fall of 262 is well known. Our reconstruction of 
the secretary-cycle adds little. The date of the beginning of the 
war is changed to 267.5 The first year’s campaign was successful; 


1 Diogenes Laertios vii. 14. Ferguson has a different interpretation of this passage 
(Hellenistic Athens, 172). 

27G, 112, 702. 

27 It is quite clear that this date is correct. According to Pausanias, Areus was 


not killed in the first year’s campaign (iii. 6. 4 ff.). This, combined with Diodoros 
xx. 29. 1, seems to me incontrovertible support for my contention. 
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ATTIC ARCHONS FROM 294 TO 262 B.C. 


295/294 
294/293 
293 /292 
292/291 
291 /290 
290/289 
289 /288 
288 /287 
287 /286 
286 /285 
285/284 
284 /283 
283 /282 
282/281 
281 /280 
280/279 


279/278 
278/277 
277 /276 
276/275 
275/274 
274/273 
273/272 
272/271 
271/270 
270/269 
269/268 
268 /267 
267 /266 
266 /265 
265/264 
264/263 
263 /262 
262/261 


I 


Archon 


Nikostratos 
Olympiodoros 
Philippos 
Kimon 
Aristonymos 
Charinos 
Xenophon 
Diokles 
Diotimos 
Isaios 
Euthios 
Gorgias 
Ourios 
Sosistratos 
Meneklest 
Nikias 
Otryneus 
Anaxikrates 
Demokles 
_..,.Aaws 
Euboulos 
Telokles 
Thymochares 
Polyeuktos 
Hieron 
Pytharatos 
Philoneos 
Theophilos 
IG, 1,70 
Peithidemos 
Philokrates 
. ἰδῆς 
Diognetos 
Glaukippos 
Antipatros 
Arrheneides 


2,703 


Tribe of Secre- 


tary* 


Hippothontis 


| Antigonis 


Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
Aigeis 
Pandionis 
Leontis 
Akamantis 
Oineis 
Kekropis 
Hippothontis 
Aiantis 
Antiochis 


Antigonis 
Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
A igeis 
Pandionis 
Leontis 
Akamantis 
Oineis 
Kekropis 
Hippothontis 
Aiantis 
Antiochis 
Antigonis 
Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
Aigeis 
Pandionis 
Leontis 
Antigonis 
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*T he tables are arranged as follows: the first column of figures following the tribes 


gives the cycle as it has 


constructed in 


this paper. F 
tinue the rotation without any break from 295/294 to 262/261. 


Kolbe’s arrangement of the cycle, and the third 
comment about the cycle in 294-291. 
secretary is known; Arabic numerals, the theoretical restora 
tinscriptions from Menekles’ year call for some comment. 
that JG, 113, 662, 663, should be transferred to Diokles’ year, as the 
fills the lacuna in 662. The only alternative is that Lysimachos was still 
alive in 280, but there seems little doubt that he died in 281. 
a ag te refers to sacrifices at the Lesser 
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Eleusinia in 280 for the safety of the state. 
already been offered in 283-282 at the Greater Eleusini 

offered two years later. The intervening M had 

hence sacrifices for safety were not necessary. The 
664, line 4, the restora 


@ and were again 

in time of comparative 
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ανείας κτλ, If the former is correct, 
year, and if we do not allow this 
the year is inter- 
It may be noted 


es (see notes on IG, 
It should also be noted that in the old scheme of the cycle by which these 
inscrip ons were dated in 282, the friendly relations of Athens with Lysimachos are 
more than doubtful after the murder of Agathokles. 
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for the Athenians could praise their taxiarchs.! In the second cam- 
paign Areus was killed; from then on the priests received more 
praise than the generals, and sacrifices for safety became the order 
of the day.® In the last year of the war (263/262) these sacrifices 
were offered all through the campaigning season. The war ended 
in the autumn of 262,‘ and Antigonos gave the people no mercy. 
The officials of the year were changed and a strong garrison was 
placed in the city. The old democracy was crushed, not to revive 
for another generation. 

Those archons belonging to the years 294-262, which must be 
redated in accordance with the cycle as we have reconstructed it, 
are given on the preceding page in tabular form for convenience of 
reference. | 
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1 IG, 113, 685. 

2 See note 3, p. 276. 

3 1G, 113, 674, 676, 689. The placing of Glaukippos in 277/276 in the old cycle 
was incorrect, because there was no war in which Athens was engaged which would 
make these sacrifices for safety justifiable. 


4 Kolbe, op. cit., 39-55; Mayer, Phil. (1912), 211. 


THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 
I. ITS SIMPLE FORM (INFINITIVUS IMPOTENTIAE) 
By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The construction which is known in our grammars as the His- 
torical Infinitive is entitled to this name only in so far as it is used 
most extensively by writers of history. It is not confined to them, 
but is found also in the drama, in satire, in the novel, in letters, and 
in epic poetry. Being a narrative construction, there is only limited 
opportunity for its use in orations and expository works, though it 
occurs in them occasionally, sometimes even quite frequently, as in 
the orations against Verres. It is apparently not found at all, at 
least not until a very late date,’ in any of the more artificial and 
subjective forms of poetry, such as the lyric, the bucolic, the epigram, 
and the elegy.” 

In its original form the construction 18 especially characteristic of 
the refined native idiom of the capital, the sermo urbanus of the last 
century and a half of the republic. It does not appear to have been 
used much in the language of the masses. Plautus, with more than 
three times the bulk of Terence, has only about two-fifths as many 
examples, and while Horace in his Satires and Cicero in the Epist. ad 
Atticum use it with some freedom, the novel of Petronius, where the 
opportunities for its use are certainly much greater, has it only three 
times. To be sure, this last comparison is not altogether a fair one. 
For the construction had, by the time of Petronius, passed through 
an experience which robbed it of much of its original vitality. 

So far as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, the 
historical infinitive was widely used by the early writers of history, 


1 The construction was used to some extent by Prudentius, Claudian, and others, 
in panegyrics and eulogies composed in verse, which occupy a sort of middle ground 
between the lyric and the epic. The instance in Ausonius (Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 
11-12) is perhaps the nearest approach to its use in a lyric composition. This is in 
elegiac meter. Claudian’s eulogies are in hexameter, and he addresses Calliope (Laus 
Serenae i. 1). Prudentius used it in other meters also (Perisieph. iii. 21-22; xiii. 
31-32). 

3 The historical infinitive in Hor. Epod. 5. 84 is not an exception, since that epode 
is dramatic in form, and more closely related to the satires than to the odes. 
(CLassicaAL PHILOLOGY IX, July, 1914] 279 
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in the Republican drama, and by both Lucilius and Varro in their 
satires. Apparently it was not used in the epics of Naevius and 
Ennius, and no trace of its use in this branch of literature is found 
before the Aeneid. The Republican authors who have it in com- 
pletely preserved works are Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Caesar, and 
Sallust. It also occurs frequently in the Bellum Africanum, and 
three times in the Bellum Hispaniense. During the Augustan Age 
it is found in Horace, Virgil, and Livy, and at least once in the Elder 
Seneca, but not in the other writers of the period.!. Then there is a 
gap of about half a century, when we do not meet it at all in the works 
preserved to us, and we have evidence that by the middle of the first 
century A.D. it was regarded by the grammarians as a thing of the 
past.2 Yet it lived for some centuries after that, in literature, if not 
in speech. The influence of Virgil served to keep it in epic poetry, 
and the revival of interest in Cicero and the archaic writers brought 
it back into prose also, while the influence of Sallust is especially 
marked in the later historians. Thus the whole history of the con- 
struction after Augustus shows quite clearly that it was kept up, so 
far as it was kept up at all, chiefly by the influence upon the writers 
of their reading in the earlier authors. 

A change in the construction from its earlier form began about 
the middle of the last century B.c. Up to that time it had been a 
very simple, indeed, primitive form of expression. It is, in the early 
period, used only in main clauses, and these do not ordinarily have 
subordinate clauses depending on them. Where such subordinate 
clauses do occur, it is usually some form of indirect discourse or, 
sometimes, a substantive clause introduced by wf or ne, with the 
volitive or optative subjunctive. Clauses expressing time or cir- 
cumstances, and even relative clauses modifying a substantive in the 


1The passage in Seneca is Controv. Praef. 3. 16: scholastic intueri me, perhaps 
an echo of Cic. Acad. Pr. 19. 63, me omnes tntuert. The infinitives in the passage 
usually cited from Ovid (Met. vii. 639 ff.) are better explained as subject in thought 
to visa est, two lines above. 

2 Probus is cited to this effect in the Schol. Bern. to Virg. Georg. 4. 134, “‘carpere 
-... carpebat; infinitivo enim imperfecta tempora significat more veterum, ut 
Probus ait.”” The same tradition is apparently found in Diomedes 341.4 K: ‘‘Hoc 
modo plerumque veteres praecipue historiae scriptores et imperfecta tempora signifi- 
cant, quale est apud Sallustium: ‘Hic ubi primum adolevit, non se luxu neque inertiae 
corrumpendum dedit, sed, ut mos gentis illius est, iaculari, equitare,’’’ etc. (Sal. 
Jug. 6. 1). 
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main clauses, are quite rare. Other kinds do not occur at all until 
we reach Caesar and Varro, each of whom has one adverbial clause 
of purpose, and Caesar one causal clause.! 

The reason for this is plain. The clauses mentioned above as 
occurring with some frequency serve merely to complete or develop 
the meaning of the main verb. They do not strictly “modify” its. 
meaning, make it more complex, or restrict it, or turn it from its 
course in any way. ‘That is to say, they are all subordinate clauses 
of the simplest kind, so far as the thought is concerned. 

In line with this peculiarity of the early historical infinitive is the 
brevity and, often, abruptness of the expression in which it is found. 
Even the simpler modifiers, like adjectives, adverbs, etc., are rela- 
tively uncommon, and are largely confined to words which do not 
so much modify as intensify the meaning of the verb, and make the 
action appear more vigorous, impetuous, or unrestrained. A list of 
such words from Plautus and Terence includes continuo, cotidie, 
omnes omnia, uno ore, tlico, magis etiam, nullus, non flocci (pendere), 
ampendio, hinc rllinc, rursum vorsum, nimio, sedulo. 

An investigation into the nature of the historical infinitive is best 
begun by a detailed examination of the character of the actions, con- 
ditions, etc., expressed by it. Restricting ourselves, as we shall in 
the present paper, to the earlier form of the construction, as it was 
before Sallust, we are surprised at the comparatively limited sphere 
to which its use was confined. The overwhelming bulk of the pas- 
sages fall quite readily into five groups. To these we shall farther 
on add a sixth, the nature of which is somewhat different, and will 
become clear after a discussion of the first five. The importance 
of the early period for an understanding of the construction will 
warrant our giving in full the verbs and expressions which occur under 
each of these heads.” 

1The subordinate clauses found in Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Cicero, and the 
remains of the early drama and history are as follows: accusative and infinitive, 31; 
subordinate clauses in indirect discourse, 4; implied indirect discourse, 6; indirect 
questions, 5; substantive clauses with a volitive or optative subjunctive, 14; relative 
clauses, 5; temporal and circumstantial clauses, 3. 


2 There is, of course, as in all classifications, an inevitable overlapping, and I have 
put the passages under the heads where they seemed to me to belong according to 
their primary force. The passages from the fragments are naturally hard to handle. 
Not only is it impossible often to tell whether a certain infinitive is really a historical 
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I. EMOTIONS AND THEIR EXPRESSION 


1. Ego enim lugere atque aegre pati (Pl. Merc. 251). 
2. Obiurigare pater haec noctes et dies: 
Perfidiam, iniustitiam lenonum expromere (Merc. 46-47). 
3. Mihi illud videri mirum (Merc. 240). 
4. Risu omnes . .. . emoriri (Ter. Eun. 432). 
5. Ile continuo irasci (Eun. 618). 
6. Nos mirarier (Phorm. 92). 
7. Fugere 6 conspectu ilico | videre nolle (Hec. 182). 
8. Linguae bisulcis actu crispo fulgere (Pacuv. Medus). 
9. Hic gaudere et mirarier (Caecil. Pugil). 
10. Torpere mater, amens ira fervere (Afran. E'pistula). 
11. Lascivire pecus (Lucil. 212 M). 
12. Tollere animos . . . . demittere (Lucil. 699 M). 
13. Descendit de cantherio, inde staticulas dare, ridicula fundere (Cato 58. 
10 J). 
14. L. Tarquinium . . . . metuere (Calp. Piso 19). 
15. Comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare (Claud. Quadr. 39 P). 
16. Enim vero iste ridere ac mirarier (Cic. Ver. 3. 61). 
17. Ridere convivae: cachinnare ipse Apronius (Ver. 3. 62). 
18. Mirari stultitiam alii (Ver. 4. 33). 
19. Vociferari palam, lacrimas vix tenere (Ver. 4. 39). 
20. Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari (Ver. 4. 63). 
21. Rex gaudere (Ver. 4. 63). 
. Rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicari (Ver. 4. 66). 
Mirum illi videri (Ver. 4. 66). 
Mirum omnibus videri (Ver. 4. 40). 
. Iudices ridere, stomachari atque acerbe ferre patronus (Cluent. 21. 59). 
. Furere crudelis et importuna mulier (Cluent. 63. 177). 
Sestius furere (Adz. 4. 3. 3). 
Hic Ligurius furere (Ad. 11. 9. 2). 
Tile exsilium meditari (At. 14. 19. 1). 
Stomachari Canius (Off. 3. 60). 
. Me omnes intueri (Acad. Prior. 19. 63). 
. Stupere gaudio Graecus (Caelius in Quint. 9. 3. 58). 
. Inridere atque increpitare vocibus (Caes. B.G. 2. 30). 
. Nos admirantes, quod sereno lumine | tonuisset, oculis caeli rimari 
plagas (Var. Lex. Maen.). 
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infinitive, but, even where that can be done, the exact force of it cannot be determined 
owing to the loss of the context. I may possibly have gone farther than I should in 
deciding this matter, but even so there are a number of cases which it seems to me 
impossible to classify in their present condition. They are such cases as Caecilius 
Pugil (percutere); Accius Clytemn. (miscere); Varro Magnum Tal. (enatare, pertegere) ; 
Cato 28; Claud. Quadrig. 45; Caelius Antip. 58; Sisenna 30, 97, 120. 
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Il. STRONG OR IMPULSIVE ASSERTION OR EXPRESSION OF ATTITUDE 


. Instare factum simia (Pl. Merc. 242). 


Illa nimio iam fieri ferocior (Rud. 606). 
Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? (Ter. Eun. 391). 


. Ego illud sedulo | negare factum (Andr. 147). 
. Ile primo se negare (Hec. 120). 
. Rex te ergo in oculis gestare . . . . credere omnem exercitum (Eun. 


402). 


. Invidere omnes mihi, | mordere clanculum: 


Ego non flocci pendere: illi invidere misere (Eun. 410). 


. Factione fretus interdicere (Turpil. Thrasyl.). 
. Verberato populus homini labeas pugnis caedere (Novius Exsul). 
. Granius autem non contemnere se et reges odisse superbos (Lucil. 


1182 M). 


. Ego enim contemnificus fieri et fastidire Agamemnonis (Lucil. 654 M). 
. Minitari aperte (Lucil. 783 M). 

. Id concedere unum atque in eo dare . . . . manus (Lucil. 724 M). 

. Clamare omnes neminem umquam in Sicilia fuisse Verrucium (Cic. Ver. 


2. 188). 


. Minitari absenti Diodoro (Ver. 4. 39). 
. Tili vero dicere sibi id nefas esse (Ver. 4. 75). 
. Primum senatores clamare sibi eripi ius ....; populus senatum 


laudare, gratias agere; cives Romani a me nusquam discedere (Ver. 
4, 146). 


. Ile contra dicere: negare esse illud senatus consultum ... . negare id 


mihi tradi oportere. Ego legem recitare .... ille furiosus urgere 
nihil ad se leges pertinere. Praetor intelligens negare sibi placere (Ver. 
4. 149). 


. Homines statim loqui (Ver. 5. 16). 
. Minari Siculis, si decrevissent legationem; minari, si qui essent profecti; 


aliis, si laudarent . . . . promittere; gravissimos testes vi custodiisque 
retinere (Ver. 2. 12). 


. Apollonius affirmare se . . . . servum habere neminem .. . . Clamare 


ille cum raperetur (Ver. 5. 17). 


. Dicere omnes et palam disputare minime esse mirandum (Ver. 5. 100). 


Ita loqui homines (Rosc. Am. 10. 28). 

Tum leges Iulias contra auspicia latas et hic et in contionibus dicere 
(Harusp. Resp. 23. 48). 

Ile se affirmare . . . . moram nullam esse facturum (Sest. 24. 74). 
Epicurum desertum dicere (Pison. 28. 69). 

Damnari se nostro iudicio . . . . dicere (Ad. 9. 18. 1). 

Homo clamare . . . . clamare omnes qui aderant (Ad. 5. 21. 12). 


. Ego negare (Ad. 2. 12. 2). | 


Ille, si . . . . non fierent, urbi minari (Att. 4. 3. 3). 
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. Homines non modo non recusare, sed etiam hoc dicere (At. 5. 21. 11). 
. Clamare praeclari Areopagitae se non esse venturos (Ad. 1. 16. 5). 
. De triumpho hortari, suscipere partes suas; monere ne in senatum 


accederem (Ait. 7. 4. 2). 


. Tum ille fidenter confirmare . ... Galba autem multas similitudines 


afferre multaque pro aequitate contra ius dicere (De Or. 1. 56. 240). 


. Apud alterum uxor, liberi: alter cotidie litteras mittere, accipere, aperte 


favere Antonio (Phil. 12. 1). 

Illi vero daturos se negare (Caes. B.C. 3. 12). 

Neque legatos recipere neque periculum praestare, sed totam rem ad 
Pompeium reicere (B.C. 3. 17). 


. Metu territare (B.G. 5. 6). 


II. DISPOSITION OR HABIT 


. Bic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ac pati | cum quibus erat ... . eis 


sese dedere, | eorum studiis obsequi (Ter. Andr. 62). 


. Holera et pisciculos ferre in cenam seni (Andr. 369). 
. Pudens, modesta . .. . iniurias | viri omnis ferre et tegere contumelias 


(Hec. 166). 


. Ruri agere vitam: semper parce . . . . se habere (Ad. 45). 
. Clemens, placidus, nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus (Ad. 864). 
. Iactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam | uni se atque eidem 


studio omnes dedere et arti (Lucil. 1230 M). 


. Quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo et fortiter (Lucil. 700 M). 
. Totam vitam, naturam moresque hominis ex ipsa legatione cognoscite; 


. .. . illum acuere, hos... . fallere, illum . . . . movere, hisce... . 
spem falsam ostendere; cum illo contra hos inire consilia, horum con- 
silia illi enuntiare, cum illo partem suam depecisci, hisce . . . . aditus 
intercludere (Cic. Rosc. Am. 38. 110). 


. Graecus primo distinguere et dividere illa quem ad modum dicerentur 


(Pis. 28. 69). 
Sed simul manibus trahere lanam, nec non simu! oculis observare ollam 
pultis, ne aduratur (Var. Geront). 


IV. DESIRE, IMPULSE, ARDENT PURSUIT OF AN END 


. Imperator utrimque hinc et illine Iovi | vota suscipere* hortari exercitum 


(Pl. Amph. 230). 

Magis unum etiam instare, ut hodie conficiantur nuptiae (Ter. Heaut. 
895). 

Thais porro instare ut hominem invitet (Eun. 619). 


. Hinc manibus rapere raudus saxeum grande et grave (Acc. Melan.). 


Iste . . . . cupere aliqua evolare, si posset (Cic. Ver. 1. 67). 


. Obstipuit hominis improbo dicto. Instare Rubrius (Ver. 1. 66). 


μι puch pad 
κὸ 


μι μὲ 
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. Reus orare atque obsecrare ut (Ver. 2. 75). 
. Ego instare ut mihi responderet (Ver. 2. 188). 
. Scandilius postulare . . . . recuperatores (Ver. 3. 137). 


Cursare iste homo circum tribus, paternos amicos ... . appellare 
omnes et convenire (Actio Prima 9. 25). 


. Implorare illi fidem praetoris et quare id faceret rogare (Ver. 5. 106). 

. Servilius et recusare et deprecari ne (Ver. 5. 141). 

. Amici recusare ne quod iudicium .. . . constitueretur (Ver. 2. 60). 

. Urgere illi ut loco nos moverent (Q. Fr. 2. 3. 2). 

. Thi. . urgere, ut acciperet (Ad. 5. 21. 12). 

. Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. Ego... . suadere 


ut (Ad. 15. 11. 1). 


. At ille, Heracliti memoriam implorans, quaerere ex eo videretne ... . 


(Acad. Pr. 2. 4. 11). 


. Retinere quod acceperat, testificari, tabella obsignare velle (Pison. 
28. 69). 

. Iic viros hortari ut rixarent praeclari philosophi (Var. Arm. Iudic.). 

. Interim cotidie Caesar Haeduos frumentum flagitare (Caes. B.G. 1. 16). 
Centuriones . . . . adire atque obsecrare ut (B.C. 1. 64). 

. Hoc vero magis properare Varro ut (B.C. 2. 20). 

. Unum instare de indutiis vehementissimeque contendere (B.C. 3. 17). 

. Cuncti iam non faciendum flagitare (Caelius in Cic. Fam. 8. 4. 3). 


V. DISTRESS, EXCITEMENT, DISTRACTED ACTION 


. Ego cunas rursum vorsum trahere et ducere (Pl. Amph. 1112). 


Interdum mussans conloqui, | abnuere, negitare adeo me natum suom. | 
conclamitare tota urbe et praedicere | omnes timerent ... . credere 
(Merc. 49 ff.). 


. Noster quid ageret nescire (Ter. Phorm. 117). 
. Ille continuo irasci neque negare audere (Eun. 618). 


Resupina . . . . sibi ventum facere tunicula (Caecil. Jmbr.). 
Ego misera risu clandestino rumpier (Afran. Eptst.). 
Iumenta pecuda locis trepidare compluribus (Sisen. 76). 


. Fervere ne longum (Lucil. 356 M). 

. Haerere homo, versari, rubere (Cic. Ver. 2. 187). 

. Aestuare illi qui pecuniam dederant: putare nihil agi posse (Ver. 2. 55). 
. Diodorus Romae sordidatus circum patronos atque hospites cursare; 


rem omnibus narrare (Ver. 4. 41). 


. Iste tum petere ab illis, tum minari, tum spem, tum metum ostendere 


(Ver. 4. 75). 


. Adversari advocati et iam vix ferre posse (Cluent. 63. 177). 
. Ile demens ruere, post hunc furorem nihil nisi caedem inimicorum cogi- 


tare, vicatim ambire, servis aperte spem libertatis ostendere (Au. 4. 3. 2). 
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15. Tum demum Titurius . . . . trepidare et concursare cohortisque dis- 
ponere (Caes. B.G. 5. 33). 

16. Totis vero castris milites circulari et dolere hostem ex manibus dimitti 
(B.C. 1. 64). 


The common feature which stands out most prominently in these 
passages is a certain directness and impulsiveness, a certain absence 
of deliberation and restraint, and of conscious direction and control. 
Instead of the actor’s proceeding according to a premeditated plan, 
dominating his action or controlling his feeling, the action and feeling 
rather take possession of him, and drive him along their own path. 
The abruptness and precipitancy of the act is often vividly expressed 
by placing the infinitive at the beginning. This is especially frequent 
in Cicero. Cf. I, 2, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 26, 30, 32; II, 1, 7, 14, 15, 
20, 22, 32, etc., in the lists given above. 

In the case of Group I, the absence of premeditation and control 
of which we have spoken is inherent. The emotion itself cannot be 
called up by taking thought, nor is its natural expression directed or 
controlled in any considerable degree. Cf. I, 19, Vociferari palam, lac- 
rimas vix tenere, or I, 20, Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari. 

In Group II, we are struck by the frequent occurrence of such 
strong words as affirmare, fastidire, confirmare, clamare, conclamitare, 
instare, minari, minitari, by the general brevity and abruptness of 
the expressions, and by the frequent addition of strengthening words, 
like nimio, omnes, magnas vero, sedulo, non flocci, misere, aperte, 
nusquam, statim, fretus, servum neminem, moram nullam, non modo 
non, fidenter, totam rem, furiosus, palam, minime. An attitude 
toward a person or a statement of one’s position may of course be the 
result of deliberation. But the characteristics Just mentioned, as 
well as the general situation, as it appears from the context of the 
passages, all point to spontaneous and impulsive action. Thus while 
some of the verbs used (dicere, negare, logui) do not in themselves 
express action of this kind, yet when they appear in passages like 
II, 19, Homines statim loqui, or II, 18, Ille contra dicere; negare 
esse illud senatus consultum: negare id mihi tradi oportere, etc., it 
is clear that they do. 

In Group ΠῚ, the force of the infinitive is often shown by the 
context, as in III, 8, Totam vitam, naturam, moresque hominis ex 
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ipsa legatione cognoscite, or in III, 1, where the infinitives are pre- 
ceded by sic vita erat, or by passages where they are preceded by and 
co-ordinate with descriptive adjectives, as in III, 3, pudens, modesta, 
and III, 5, clemens, placidus. Like impulsive or emotional acts, 
therefore, but in a different way, these are not performed under the 
conscious direction or control of the actor, but rather follow their 
own deeper course, largely regardless of temporary circumstances. 
The use of the infinitive is sometimes very picturesque, as in ΠῚ, 2, 
where the slave is represented as carrying home his accustomed daily 
purchase—holera et pisciculos minutos—just enough for the old man, 
wedding or no wedding, or in III, 9, where the Epicurean has so 
thoroughly acquired the lecturing habit that he plies it without 
modification, regardless of his auditor. 

Of Group IV much the same may be said as of Group II. Strong 
verbs are common—“nstare, orare atque obsecrare, postulare, implorare, 
flagitare, recusare, urgere, vota suscipere, rapere, cursare, hortari, et 
recusare et deprecari, properare, evolare, contendere—as well as vigorous 
modifiers—wrimque hinc et tllinc, magis etiam, grande et grave, Hera- 
clits memoriam implorans, cotidie, cuncti, vehementissime. If the words 
themselves are not vigorous or impulsive, the situation will make 
them so, as in IV, 16, Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. 
The desire or impulse pursues its course toward its goal with complete 
absorption of the actor’s interest and effort, and, having no competi- 
tors, completely dominates him for the time. 

Group V calls for little remark. For it requires no argument that 
distracted and excited action is not in any important degree under 
the direction and control of the actor. He is drawn hither and 
thither, according to the various influences or obstacles that press 
upon him. Except when the distress is negative and amounts merely 
to an inability of some sort, as in V, 3, 5, 6, and 7, the action is regu- 
larly manifold in its character, and is expressed by a number of 
different verbs. 

If then it is the primary function of the historical infinitive, in its 
original form, to express direct, impetuous, unpremeditated action 
flowing from a strong impulse, feeling, or disposition, it becomes clear 
at once why the passive voice and the verb esse are avoided in this 
period of its history. For we do not find these in Plautus or Terence, 
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and when they do occur, sparingly, in later authors of the period, 
their use is due to special circumstances. Thus risu rumpier (V, 6) 
is really a middle. Vastari (Varro Desult.), referrt (Cic. Ver. 4. 66), 
and four others found together in Ver. 4. 52 are special cases which 
will become clear when we explain Group VI. Esse perspicuum 
(Cic. Ver. 4. 40), superari (Caes. B. G. 3. 4), and dimittz (Claud. 
Quadr. 45 P) are all due to the structure of their sentences, in which 
the contrast between the first part and the last requires the use, at 
the end, of an infinitive whose meaning is quite the reverse of that 


used in the beginning.! The passages are: 


Primo mirum omnibus videri . . . . ; deinde esse perspicuum ... . 

Nostri primo... . fortiter repugnare neque ullum frustra telum 
. . « » mittere; sed hoc superari, quod... . 

Senatus autem de nocte convenire, noctu multa domum dimitti. 


The real reason for the avoidance of esse and the passives is that 
as a rule they express states or conditions of inactivity on the part of 
the subject, for which there is very little room in the course of a 
strong impulse working itself out in action. We might add also, 
what has, to the writer’s recollection, not been observed heretofore, 
that there is the same avoidance in the early period of all static verbs 
whatsoever, and of those denoting a passive or receptive attitude 
generally, such as, for example, verbs of yielding or perceiving, and 
verbs of saying and thinking of the ordinary unemotional sort. 
Exceptions are found in Group III, since a habit or disposition may 
be passive as well as active. 

Perhaps the most pronounced and well-known peculiarity of the 
historical infinitive is its frequent appearance in groups or series, 
instead of singly. But this also is easily explained. Indeed, it is 
very natural, for impulsive and unpremeditated or emotional action 
is very likely to take this form. The activities of a child are of this 
kind, and it is chiefly the guiding hand of purpose and previous 
deliberation that holds us to a single line of conduct.: Hence it is 
not simply a rhetorical device, but an accurate description of what 
takes place, to portray the meeting of friends or relatives, as in I, 15, 

1 This leaves only als and donari, in the fragments of Sisenna, both of which are 


_ too uncertain, in the absence of the context, to say much about them. Mirum viders 
is of course merely a variant for mirarter. 
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by comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare. No single verb 
would be sufficient to give either the details or the tone. The model 
wife (III, 3) pudens, modesta, will actually do both things mentioned 
in the Hecyra, incommoda atque iniurias | viri omnis ferre, et tegere 
contumelias. If the impulse or feeling is strong enough not to be 
easily confined or regulated, it will inevitably find more than one 
outlet to satisfy its need for expression. The acts will then, of 
course, be closely related, as we see in many of the examples given 
in the lists above (I, 19, Vociferart palam, lacrimas viz tenere; I, 20, 
vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari; I, 7, fugere e conspectu ilico, 
videre nolle; I, 33, inridere aitque incremtare vocibus; 11, 7, invidere 
omnes mihi, mordere clanculum; IV, 7, orare atque obsecrare; IV, 12, 
recusare et deprecari, etc.). 

But while these series of infinitives are certainly striking enough, 
and a unique and distinctive feature of the construction, quite too 
much has been made of them in discussions of the subject. State- 
ments to the effect that single infinitives are very rare, such as have 
sometimes been made, are far wide of the mark. They are, no doubt, 
the result of observations made in authors like Sallust and Tacitus, 
who use the construction extensively, but whose practice in this par- 
ticular is quite exceptional. Both of them have several times as 
many series as single infinitives (Sallust about five times as many, 
Tacitus nearly three times as many). But in most authors the differ- 
ence is not so great, even if there is any difference worth mentioning. 
In some of them, Cicero, Horace, Livy, and Curtius, for example, the 
single infinitives are more numerous than the series. 

There are reasons for the use of a single infinitive which are quite 
as strong as those for the use of a series. It depends very largely on 
the nature of the action. Verbs of assertion naturally aim to convey 
an air of finality. A series would convey just the opposite impres- 
sion. Hence we find verbs of assertion (negare, dicere, clamare, 
affirmare, οἷς.) used singly in the great majority of cases. A series 
of such verbs usually indicates intense excitement (cf. II, 18 and 20). 
A strong emotion, moreover, like joy, surprise, anger, etc., regarded 
apart from the actions in which it is expressed, leaves little room for 
other emotions side by side with it, and a single infinitive is therefore 
the most common expression for it also. The same is true of a desire 
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or impulse, or the pursuit of a goal. The expression in action, on the 
other hand, as distinguished from the emotion or impulse as such, 
will often take the form of duplicate action, or of several acts closely 
related, especially when it is attended by excitement or obstacles. 
Compare I, 7, 13, 15, 19, 20, 25, 33; IV, 1, 10, 11, 12, 18, 21, 23, and 
most of the cases in Group V. 

We have thus far considered the acts or mental states expressed 
by the historical infinitive solely in their relation to the actor or sub- 
ject, and we have found them to be cases in which deliberation or 
direction by the latter plays little, if any, part. It is the emotion or 
action itself, rather than the actor, which determines its course. So 
far as he is concerned, there is present, therefore, an element of help- 
lessness, or, rather, of what in Latin is called impotentia; for the Eng- 
lish word is narrower in its meaning and expresses not action so 
much as the absence of it. 

But the relation of the actor to the reported act, or even the act 
itself, just as it happened, is not the most fundamental thing in 
speech. It is rather the way in which the act impresses the speaker, 
and especially, the form which this impression assumes in view of the 
person to whom he is communicating it. This does not mean that 
these three things are necessarily at variance. They may, indeed, 
be in complete harmony. But when they are not, it is the last of 
them, the form which the speaker’s thought takes in view of the 
hearer, that is, the circumstances and purpose of the speech, which 
is normally of most importance. For speech is not so much of what 
happens, or even of what the speaker thinks, as of what he wishes to 
convey to the hearer. 

The specific quality which an act has as such, for example, 
impotentia, may become either weakened or intensified as it passes 
through the speaker’s mind on its way to utterance. It will not 
always follow, therefore, that when one sees a man holding his sides 
with laughter, he will tell another about it by means of a historical 
infinitive. But, on the other hand, he may, for special reasons, be 
deeply impressed by what he has observed or learned, as Cicero was 
in his prosecution of Verres, and then seek to impress his hearers or 
readers in the same way. Historical infinitives may then be numer- 
ous, as they are in the speeches against Verres. Or again the speaker 
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may wish to exaggerate, or may meet the hearer half-way in a dis- 
position to exaggerate, and use the historical infinitive when there is 
little or no basis for it either in fact or in his own opinion. Such a 
case we have in Ter. Eun. 401 ff.: Gn. Rex te ergo in oculis Tu. 
Scilicet. | Gn. gestare, ΤῊ. Vero: credere omnem exercitum, | consilia. 
Gn. Mirum. 

It may further happen that the speaker is impressed by the per- 
sistence or irresistible momentum of what takes place, even though 
the actor may not be swayed by any unusual emotion or impulse, 
but may be acting in his usual manner, or even with entire self- 
possession. The feeling of impotentia will then be largely, if not 
entirely, in the speaker’s own mind. There it often appears as 
admiration or awe.! The speaker may further be similarly impressed 
by what happens, even when there is no actor at all, as for example, 
in the case of astorm. The wildness and impetuosity of it may seem 
to be the same as when a human being acts under the stress of passion, 
and he may even use the adjective impotens in describing it (cf. 
Catullus’ impotentia freta). 

In both these ways we find the historical infinitive used a number 
of times during the period we are discussing. They will constitute 
our sixth group. 

VI. PERSISTENT, UNCONTROLLABLE ACTION (1mpoteniia OF THE 
NARRATOR OR SPECTATOR) 


1. Ubi portu eximus, homines remigio sequi, | neque aves neque venti 
citius (Pl. Bacch. 289-90). 

2. Tantoque angues acrius persequi (Amph. 1114). 

3. Atque ille vero minus minusque impendio | curare minusque me imper- 
tire honoribus (Awl. Prol. 18-19). 

4. Imbres fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum, | ruere 
antemnas, scindere vela (Trin. 836-37). 

5. Uno ore omnes omnia | bona dicere et laudare fortunas meas (Ter. Andr. 
96-97). 

6. Ipsa accumbere | mecum, mihi sese dare, sermonem quaerere (Eun. 
515-16). 

7. Ile alias res agere se simulare (Hec. 826). 

8. Interea verba iactare et labris | inter se velitari, velificarier (Afran. 
Privig.). 
1 It is the state of mind, for example, that prompts applause at a skilful play during 

ἃ game. 
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9. Rapide retro. citroque percito aestu praecipitem ratem | reciprocare, 
undaeque e gremiis subiectare, adfligere (Pacuv. T’eucer). 

10. Flucti inmisericordes iacere, taetra ad saxa adlidere (Acc. Clyt.). 

11. Compluriens eorum milites mercennarii inter se multi alteri alteros in 
castris occidere, compluriens multi simul ad hostis transfugere, com- 
pluriens in imperatorem impetum facere (Cato 79 P). 

12. Conventus pulcher; bracae, saga fulgere, torques (Lucil. 409 M). 

13. Pueri antem Sisennae . . . . oculos de isto nusquam deicere neque ab 
argento digitum discedere (Cic. Ver. 4. 33). 

14. Dies unus, alter, plures; non referri (Ver. 4. 66). 

15. Qui videret, equum Troianum introductum, urbem captam diceret. 
Efferri sine thecis vasa, extorqueri alia de manibus mulierun, effringi 
multorum fores, revelli claustra (Ver. 4. 52). 

16. Antoniani me insequi; nostri pila conicere velle (Galba in Cic. Fam. 
10. 30. 3). 

- 17. Nihil interim ad me scribere, nihil nisi fugam cogitare (Ad. 9. 10. 2). 

18. Diem ex die ducere Haedui; conferri, comportari, adesse dicere (Caes. 
B.G. 1. 16). 

19. Nihil Sequani respondere, sed in eadem tristitia taciti permanere (B.C. 
1. 32). 

20. Hostes ex omnibus partibus signo dato decurrere, lapides gaesaque in 


vallum conicere. Nostri primo... . fortiter repugnare, neque ullum 
frustra telum .... mittere et . . . . eo concurrere et auxilium ferre; 
sed hoc superari quod .. . . (B.G. 3. 4). 


21. Fervere piratis vastarique omnia circum (Varro Desult.). 
22. Ventus buccas vehementius sufflare et calcar admovere (Varro Sescul.). 
23. Quocumque ire vellemus, obvius flare (tbid.). 


When the infinitive has come to be used in such cases as these, 
there opens up an opportunity for a wide extension of the construc- 
tion, to include almost any action or condition, even when it is not 
connected with impulse or emotion, provided it either impresses the 
narrator as due to the operation of a resistless power, or he wishes to 
represent it in that light. When this point is reached, there is also no 
longer the same ban upon the passive voice or upon verbs of static 
force. And we do find these used in a number of the above sen- 
tences, especially in the latter half of the list. 

But existing practice is strong, especially in a highly individual- 
ized and idiomatic construction like the historical infinitive. While 
we find some tendency to expansion, therefore, in the later authors 
of our period, both in the kinds of verbs admitted and in the matter 
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of subordinate clauses,! it does not go very far. Cicero, who might 
' have been fitted for the task by temperament, evidently shrank from 
it, and became more conservative in his use of the construction as he 
grew older, more than half of his historical infinitives being in the 
speeches against Verres alone. His ideas of a correct Latin style 
were those of the older generation, and holding as he did that it is 
best acquired by association with those who use it, he would naturally 
follow this older usage as bis model. Caesar, who was by natural 
inclination and training perhaps somewhat averse to an unruly con- 
struction like the historical infinitive, uses it with moderation, while 
at the same time he inclines to the freer forms of it. It was reserved 
for Sallust to take the step which made the construction at once some- 
thing more than it had been and something different. It is he who, 
first of the authors preserved to us, used it boldly and extensively 
for effect, as a literary device. And it is with him, so far as we know, 
that the construction ceases to be strictly what it had been before 
his time—an infinitivus impotentiae. 


For convenience in reference the passages containing historical 
infinitives are given below according to their authors. The list is 
practically complete, except that possibly a few passages may have 
escaped detection in Cicero. I am under obligations especially to 
G. Mohr’s useful dissertation, De Infinitivo Historico, Halle (1878), 
and to ἃ. Mueller, Zur Lehre vom Infiniti, Progr. Goerlitz (1878). 
To their lists some additions have been made from various other 
sources and from my own reading. 


Plautus: Amph. 230ff., 1112 ff.; Aul. Prol. 18-19; Bacch. 289 ff.; Merc. 
46-51, 240-51; Rud. 606; Trin. 836 ff. 

Terence: And. 62-64, 96-97, 146-47, 368-69; Heaut. 895; Eun. 391, 402, 
410-12, 431-32, 514-16, 618ff.; Phorm. 92, 117; Hec. 120, 164-66, 
181-83, 826; Ad. 4446, 863-65. 

Caecilius: Imbrit v; Pugil. 

Afranius: Epistula xv; Pringnus xviii. 

Turpilius: Thrasyleon viii. 

Novius: Maccus Exsul iii. . 

Pacuvius: Medus xi; Teucer xiv. 

Accius: Clytemn. iv; Amph.i; Melanippus xii. 

1 See p. 281. 
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Cato: 28P; 79 P; 58. 10 Jordan. 

L. Calpurnius Piso: 19 P. 

Q. Claudius Quadrigarius: 39, 45 P. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna: 30, 76, 97, 120 P. 

L. Caelius Antipater: 58 P. 

Lucilius (M): 212, 356, 409, 654, 699, 700, 724, 783, 1182, 1229 ff. 

Cicero: Rose. Am. 10.28; 38.110; Ver. Act. Prim. 9.25; Act. Sec. i. 66, 67, 
ii. 12, 55, 60, 75, 92 (7), 187, 188, iii. 61, 62, 137, iv. 33, 39, 40, 41, 52, 
63, 66, 75, 146, 149, v. 16, 17, 100, 106, 141, 61(7?), ii. 135(?); Cluent. 
21. 59; 63. 177; Harusp. Resp. 23. 48; Sest. 24. 74; Prson. 28. 69; 
Philipp. xii. 1; Att. i. 16.5; 11. 12. 2; iv.3.2; 3.3; v. 21.11; 21. 12; 
vii. 4.2; ix. 10. 2; 18. 1; xi. 9. 2; xiv. 19. 1; xv. 11. 1; Q. Frat. ii. 3.2; 
Fam. viii. 4. 3; x. 30. 3; De Or. i. 56. 240; De Off. iii. 60; Acad. Prior. 
ii. 4. 11; 19. 63. 

Caesar: B.G. i. 16(2), 32; ii. 30; iii. 4; v. 6, 33; B.C. 1. 64; ii. 20; iii. 12, 
17. 

Varro: Arm. Iud., Desult., Geront., Lex Maen., Magnum Tal., Sescultr (2). 


TERRE Havtse, IND. 


APPRENTICE CONTRACTS AND THE APPRENTICE SYS- 
TEM IN ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


The methods and system of training craftsmen in the ancient 
world is a subject which has received little notice in the ancient 
literature which has come down to us. Consequently the attention of 
those who have studied Greek and Roman educational theory and 
methods has been turned to the studia liberalia and the education of 
the classes which were destined by birth or good fortune for the 
higher places in the intellectual and political life of the time. About 
the training of the great mass of the population, those occupied in 
the fundamental ambition of earning their daily bread by their 
manual skill, we have known next to nothing. The papyri, however, 
have given us an opportunity of reconstructing, to a small degree, 
this feature of ancient life. The new evidence is largely in the form 
of apprentice contracts from the period of the Roman occupation of 
Egypt. Small though their number is, they present the subject in 
some detail and certainly are worthy of intensive study and a con- 
nected presentation. 

The apprentice contracts in the published volumes of Greek 
papyri have already been discussed in several places, but so far, 
chiefly from the standpoint of their legal form and legal significance.! 
Something has already been done to clear up the confusion between 
the contracts of apprenticeship and the particular form of labor con- 
tract in which the labor of free boys or slaves is bonded out to take 
the place of interest upon a debt.? Wilcken has collected the extant 
examples of apprentice contracts, making a distinction between 
pure “apprentice contracts” and ‘‘teaching contracts,” in Papyrus- 
kunde, I, 1, p. 126. On the basis of this list the following table was 
compiled for purposes of reference in the course of the study. 

1 Ulrich Wilcken in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundsage und Chrestomathte der Papyruse- 
kunde (1912), I, 1, p. 261; A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden (1911), 
pp. 166 ff.; H. Lewald, Zur Personalezekution im Recht der Papyrt (1910), pp. 18-19. 

* Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 18-19; Berger, Strafklausein, pp. 171 ff. 
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Master 
Apprentice Contracti Term of 
Date | workman ᾿ ΟΣ Party | Service 
B.G.U., IV, 
1124..... 18 B.c. | Nail smith | A minor, son of} Heraclides Not given 
B.G.U., Iv, Heraclides 
1125..... 13 s.c. | Flute play-| Narcissus, a | Gaius Julius—, 
P. Ozy., HU, er alave his master 6 months 
27δ...... 66 A.D. | Weaver A minor, son of} Tryphon, weav- 
P. Ted., I, Tryphon er 1 year 
385...... 117 a.v. | Weaver Son of Thepher-} Thephersais, a 
P. Ozy., IV, sais woman 2 years 
724...... 155 a.p. | Shorthand | Slave of Pane- 
P. Ozy., IV, writer chotes Panechotes 2 years 
διττὸς 183 a.p. | Weaver A minor, ward{ 
B.G.U., IV, of Ischyrion | Ischyrion 5 years 
1021..... 3d cent. | Hairdresser| Slave of Sentius| Sentius 3 years 
Wessely, Kar- Female slave of| Segathis, a 
anis, p. 32 Ἷ Weaver Segathis woman ? 


* See P. Ozy., IV, 725, lines 10, 14; B.G.U., 1021, line 12. 

¢ See P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 15, 21; P. Ozy., VII, 1029, line 25. 

t The papyrus is mutilated so that the relation of the apprentice and Ischyrion is 
somewhat doubtful. Ischyrion is at least the legal agent for the boy. 


To Wilcken’s list must be added:! 


P. Ozy., Il, : 
322, de- Son of Tha- Thamounion, a 
scriptions.| 36.pD. | Weaver mounion woman 2 years 


I have omitted from the list given by Wilcken P. Grenf., 11, 59, 
which is ‘‘a contract for the hire of a slave” already adept at weaving, 
ἀθλητὴν γερδιακὴν τέχνην, and was so classified by the editor, 
Grenfell.2, Following Wilcken’s warning,* I have not included P. 
Teb., 11, 384, a contract in which a boy is bound out for a year to a 
weaver by his two older brothers. The labor of the boy takes the 
place of the interest upon a loan made by the weaver. There is no 
statement of any obligation upon the weaver to instruct the boy in 
his trade. 

The following fragment of the third century B.c. (P. Hib., 148, 
descriptions) is regarded by the editors as a portion of an apprentice 
contract and adopted as such by Bergers* ἐὰν δέ τι κλέπτων... .. 
μενος ἁλίσκεται προσαποτεισάτω τὸ βλάβος διπλοῦν, μὴ ἐξουσία δ᾽ ἔστω 


1 Berger, Strafklauseln, Ὁ. 169, n. 2. 

3 Excluded from the list of apprentice contracts by Berger, Strafklausein, Ὁ. 171, n. 2. 
8 Archiv far Papyrusforschung, V, p. 241. 

‘Berger, Strafklausein, p. 167. 
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Πόρωι μήτε ἀποκοιτεῖν μήτε ἀφημερεύειν ἄνευ τῆς ᾿Επιμένους γνώμης, 
εἰ δὲ μὴ ἀποτεισάτω τῆς μὲν ἡμέρας τριώβολον, τῆς δὲ νυκτὸς . . . .. 
ἐξουσία δ᾽ ἔστω "Emiupéver ἐὰμ μὴ ἀρεσκ.. . .. There is nothing in 
the fragment as preserved which indicates that the learning of a trade 
was involved. There is no other example of an apprentice contract 
which has a fine imposed in case of theft. The apprentices do not 
sleep at the house of the master workman, as will be proven. In the 
apprentice contracts, when a fine is imposed for absence, it is one 
drachma for each day of absence.! The fragment seems to be part of 
a labor contract dealing with a slave. It certainly should not be 
included in the list of apprentice contracts. 

To the number of the known τέχναι in which the training was 
obtained through the apprentice system the carvers of hieroglyphs 
must be added. In P. Oxy., VII, 1029 the hieroglyph carvers of 
Oxyrhynchus make a report of their number to the basilicogramma- 
teus. They state that the five names given complete the list and 
that they have no apprentices or aliens following the trade: καὶ 
πλείω τούτων μὴ εἶναι μηδὲ ἔχειν μαθητὰς ἢ ἐπιξένους χρωμένους τῇ 
τέχνῃ εἰς τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν ἡμέραν. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE FORM OF THE APPRENTICE 
CONTRACTS 

Berger (Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden, pp. 168-69) 
has keenly analyzed the legal character of the transaction involved 
in the apprentice contracts. He adopts the distinction proposed by 
Wilcken between “ Lehrlingsvertrige” and ‘“‘Lehbrvertrige,’”’ appren- 
tice contracts and teaching contracts. In the former type of contract 
the master workman receives no pay for instructing the apprentice. 
On the contrary, he even takes upon himself certain obligations with 
reference to the apprentice. In these contracts the labor of the 
apprentice is the legal consideration, and the transaction is classified 
as a locatio-conductio rei under the Roman law. The natural or 
artificial guardian, or, in the case of a slave, the owner is the locator. 
Under this classification fall the contracts B.G.U., IV, 1124; P. 
Oxy., II, 275; P. Teb., II, 385; P. Oxy., IV, 725; B.G.U., IV, 1021; 
Wessely, Karanis, Ὁ. 32; P. Oxy., 11, 322. In the teaching contracts 

1P. Ted., II, 385, lines 25-26; P. Ozy., II, 275, lines 27-28. 
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the talent of the master workman is the legal consideration. For 
imparting his skill he receives pay, and the transaction is a locatio- 
conductio operarum. Of this type we have two contracts, B.G.U.., 
IV, 1125 and P. Oxy., IV, 724. 

Although we have too few contracts of apprenticeship to warrant 
conclusive deductions, the distinction made by Wilcken and Berger 
between teaching contracts and apprentice contracts is curiously 
paralleled in the contract forms. The two “teaching contracts” 
are Cheirographa, whereas the pure apprentice contracts are of the 
general type called Homologiai. The Cheirographon is like our 
letter-contract which becomes binding on both the parties to the 
contract, the writer of the letter and the addressee, as soon as accept- 
ance of the terms of the letter is mailed or telegraphed by the addres- 
see. At the time of writing, the Cheirographon, like the letter in our 
own case, is an offer to contract and becomes a binding contract only 
when accepted.! One is sorely tempted to draw deductions from the 
difference between the Cheirographa which correspond to the “ teach- 
ing contracts” of Wilcken and Berger, and the Homologiai, the form 
in which the pure ‘“‘apprentice contracts” appear. This is all the 
more tempting because the training contracted for in the two Cheirog- 
rapha is in flute playing and shorthand writing, while all the Homo- 
logiai are concerned with what we are accustomed to regard as the 
minor trades, weaving, hairdressing, and nail making. I doubt, 
however, that any social distinctions can safely be deduced from this 
difference in the contract forms between the standing of the weaver 
and that of the shorthand writer. The difference in form may or 
may not persist in other documents. If it should prove, with the 
discovery of new documents, to be a regular distinction, the origin 
of the difference in the contract type might be explained in many ways, 
as, for example, by the illiteracy of the handicraftsmen. It is a 
noticeable fact that the weavers, in the apprentice contracts of which 
the ὑπογραφαί are preserved, all appear as analphabets. The words 
“‘héhere Studien, studia liberalia,”” employed by Berger in discussing 
the Cheirographon by which the slave, Narcissus, is apprenticed to a 
music teacher, are misleading.* This is a mere slave who is being 


1 For a discussion of the various contract types see Mitteis, Papyruskunde, IT, 
1, pp. 52-76. 


2 Berger, Strafklausein, ἡ. 170. 
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trained in a τέχνη, evidently for the purpose of earning money for his 
master by his skill in flute playing. The only real distinction which I 
can find between the so-called “teaching contracts” and the “appren- 
tice contracts’’ lies in one fact. That fact is purely an economic one. 
The apprentice of the flute player and the shorthand writer is in no 
way useful to his teacher’ until he has acquired such skill in the 
τέχνη that he can earn money as an independent rexvirns for his 
master, natural or artificial guardian, as the case may be. For this 
reason the teacher, or master workman, receives pay for his instruc- 
tion. With the apprentice of the weaver, hairdresser, or nail maker 
the case is different. From the outset the apprentice is economically 
useful about the shop. Therefore the master workman is willing 
to pay for the food and clothing of the apprentice from the begin- 
ning of his apprenticeship, with the addition of wages which may 
increase as the skill of the apprentice increases, as in P. Oxy., IV, 725. 

In the Homologia type of our apprentice contracts, which is the 
form followed in the extant examples for cases of apprenticeship in 
the minor trades, the mutual obligations of the two parties to the 
contract are clearly formulated. The master workman’s promise to 
teach as a quid pro quo in return for the apprentice’s labor is stated 
in the Hypographe, or legal acknowledgment, of the contract. In 
P. Ozy., II, 275 it is also clearly formulated in the statement of the 
legal penalty for breach of contract, which occurs in the body of the 
contract (lines 31-34): ἐὰν δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Πτολεμαῖος [the weaver] 
μὴ ἐγδιδάξῃ τὸν παῖδα ἔνοχος ἔστω τοῖς ἴσοις ἐπιτείμοις. The Hypog- 
raphe is written for the weaver, who is analphabet: Πτολεμαῖος 
.... ἕκαστα ποιήσω ἐν τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ ἑνί. In P. Oxy., IV, 725 this 
obligation is again definitely expressed in the body of the contract 
(lines 47-50): ὁ δὲ Ἡρακλᾶς [the weaver] εὐδοκῶν rovrots πᾶσι καὶ 
ἐκδειδάξειν τὸν μαθητὴν τὴν δηλουμένην τέχνην. It is again formulated 
in general terms in the Hypographe, which is written by someone 
else for the illiterate weaver: Ἡρακλᾶς τέθειμαι τὸ ὁμολόγημα καὶ 
εὐδοκῶ πᾶσι τοῖς προκειμίνοις. P. Teb., 11, 385 varies from the two 
contracts cited above, in that the bilateral character of the contract 
comes to fuller expression, because both parties sign at the end in 


1 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 170: ‘‘hier handelt es sich nicht um Fertigkeiten, die 
der Meister w&hrend der Lebrseit fir sich ausnitzen kann.”’ 
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the legal acknowledgment or Hypographe. The mutual obligations 
—teaching on the part of the weaver and the apprentice labor to be 
furnished by the boy’s mother—are emphasized: Ἥρων Ὀρσέως 
ἐκδιδάξω τὸν παῖδα (line 27), and Tedepoaes .. . . ἐκδέδομε τὸν viddy 
μου (lines 30-31). 

The one variant from the Homologia form in the contracts for 
training in the minor trades is B.G.U., 1124. It is a memorial 
(Hypomnema) addressed to a magistrate named Achaeus, annulling 
an agreement of debt (σνγχώρησις daveiov), which had been regis- 
tered before Achaeus, who is in charge of the court in the Aule.! 
The steps in this case were as follows: 

‘Nilus, a nail smith (ἡλοκόπος), bad loaned to Heraclides and 
Taurinus, in Pachon of the twelfth year of Augustus, 100 drachmas. 
In the Synchoresis Daneiou Nilus had agreed to teach Hermaiscus, 
8 minor, son of Heraclides, the ἡλοκοπικὴ τέχνη. In Epiph of the 
same year the nail smith has made a second loan of 700 drachmas to 
Taurinus alone, for which there existed a separate Synchoresis 
Daneiou. Before the end of the year 12 Nilus received payment of 
the first loan of 100 drachmas. Our document is the Hypomnema 
which records the cancellation of this debt. With the payment of 
this debt the obligation of the boy Hermaiscus to serve as apprentice 
to Nilus ceases (lines 19-22): ἐξῖναι δὲ τῴ Ἡρακλείδῃ καὶ ἐγδί- 
δοσθαι τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν ἙἭἍρμαίσκον ἐπὶ τὸ μανθάνειν τὴν ἡλοκοπικὴν 
τέχνην ἑτέρῳ. It is evident that the apprenticeship was arranged 
for in the first Synchoresis Daneiou and that the apprentice labor 
was regarded as equivalent to the interest upon. the 100 drach- 
mas plus the trouble which Nilus might take in teaching him the 
trade. The teaching clause alone distinguishes this Synchoresis 
Daneiou from the so-called παραμονή contracts? (P. Flor., 44; 
B.G.U., 1153?; B.G.U., 1154), in which the service of boys is 
bonded out in lieu of the interest upon loans. The Hypomnema 
under discussion (B.G.U., 1124) closes with a clear provision that 
the present document in no way affects the validity of the second 
agreement of debt upon the loan of 700 drachmas, which the nail 
smith made to Taurinus alone. 


1 B.G.U., 1124, ἢ. 1. 
2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 171 and n. 2; Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261 
Lewald, Zur Personalezxekution, pp. 13 ff. 
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The general form of the Homologiai of the apprentice contracts 
remains the same throughout the first three centuries after Christ, 
as is shown by a comparison of P. Oxy., II, 275, P. Oxy., IV, 725, and 


B.G. U., IV, 1021: 
P. Oxy., ΤΙ, 275, lines 1-6. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 1-5. 
B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 1-5. 


P. Oxy., ΤΙ, 275, lines 6-14. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 6-15. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 6-14. 


P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 14-21. 
P. Oxy., TV, 725, lines 15-35. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 14-15. 


P. Oxy., 11, 275, lines 22-28. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 36-46. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 15-17. 


P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 28-33. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 47-56. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021. 


P. Ozy., II, 275, lines 33-36. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 56-60. 


P. Oxy., I, 275, lines 37-47. 
P. Ozy., IV, 725, lines 61-64. 


Preamble . ὁμολογοῦσιν ἀλλήλοις ὃ δεῖνα. 
καὶ 6 δεῖνα γέρδιος (κτενιστής in B.G.U., 1021). 


ὁ μὲν Τρύφων ἐγδεδόσθαι τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν, 
length of apprentice service, obligations 
of apprentice. 

ὁ μὲν ᾿Ισχυρίων ἐγδεδόσθαι tov . . . . Θῶνιν 
ἀφήλικα, length of apprentice service, ob- 
ligations of apprentice. 

ὁ μὲν Σέντιος ἐγδεδόσθαι ὃν ἔχει δοῦλον, 
length of service. 

Stipulations for food, clothing, and taxes 
of apprentice. 

Stipulations for apprentice’s food, wages, 
and clothing. 

Stipulations for apprentice’s food and cloth- 
ing. 

Obligation of Tryphon to furnish apprentice’s 
labor throughout the period, with arrange- 
ment for making up absences. 

Stipulation for holidays, and for making up 
other absences without expense to the 
weaver. ' 

Obligation of apprentice to obey the master 
workman. 


Fines imposed for breach of contract, upon 
Tryphon for withdrawing the apprentice, 
upon the weaver for failure to teach trade. 

Obligation upon the weaver to teach; fines 
imposed upon both parties for breach of 
‘contract. 

Lost. Papyrus breaks off at line 17. 


Statement of validity of contract; date. 
Statement of validity of contract; date. 


Hypographe written for the weaver; repeti- 
tion of date. 
Hypographe written for the weaver. 


P. Oxy., II, 322 (descriptions), written in 36 4.p., follows the formula of 


P. Ozy., 11, 275 (editors). 
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In their general classification these documents are Syngraphai,! 
though I have preferred the equivalent term Homologiai because of 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, κύριον τὸ ὁμολόγημα. The similarity of form in 
the contracts covering three centuries leaves little doubt that they 
constitute a well-known and distinct type dealing with a definite 
legal relationship very frequently entered into. In P. Oxy., I, 
275, lines 33-34, the statement of validity is given in these words: 
κυρία ἡ διδασκαλικὴ. On the basis of this Berger? and Wilcken’® 
have differentiated the contract type as ἡ διδασκαλική (supply 


συγγραφή or ὁμολογία). 
P. Teb., II, 385 is ἃ Homologia, but of a type formally somewhat 


different. It is the form discussed by Mitteis in Papyruskunde, IT, 
1, p. 74, in which the legal action of the two parties concerned is 
emphasized in the wording: (lines 3-4), ἐξέδοτο Tedepodets, and 
(line 23), παρέξεται ὁ Ἥρων τὸν παῖδα. Otherwise, in the general 
structure and sequence of ideas, it follows very closely the Homo- 
logiai discussed above: 


Lines 1-3. | Preamble. Date and place. 

Lines 3-12. ἐξέδοτο Tedepodas .... τὸν ἑαυτῆς παῖδα. Official de- 
scription of the woman and her legal representative (κύριος), 
official description of the weaver, statement of apprentice- 
ship and length of apprentice service. 

Lines 12-22. Stipulations as to food and clothing of apprentice, taxes 
upon him, and wages to be paid to Tephersaeis. 

Lines 22-26. Obligation of weaver to teach apprentice, stipulation for his 
presence during entire term, payment of fine for each day’s 
absence. 

Lines 27-29. Hypographe written for the weaver. 

Lines 30-31. Hypographe of Tephersaeis (4 lines lacking).‘ 


1 The writer has followed the explanation and classification of the contract types 
Offered by Mitteis in Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, II, 1, pp. 53 ff. 

2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 168. 3 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 

4The double Hypographe illustrates clearly the remark of Mitteis (Papyruskunde, 
II, 1, p. 74), in regard to this type of Homologia: ‘die Zweiseitigkeit tritt aleo hier 
scharf hervor.”’ 

I have made a rough estimate of the illiteracy among women in the first three 
centuries, based upon the autograph signatures or statements of illiteracy in the 
contracte and other documents which require signature. It covers 27 documents 
taken from a survey of the Ozyrhynchus Papyri, P. Teb., P. Hib., P. Ham., P. Gen., 
P. Grenf., P. Strass. The number of analphabet women is 21, the literates 11 includ- 
ing two as literate who can only print their names in majuscule (P. Ham., 15). This 
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The contracts of loan with a παραμονή clause! differ in their 
industrial effects but little from the apprentice contracts when the 
debt is owing to any handicraftsman. In the regular contracts of 
apprenticeship the contracting party who agrees to furnish the 
apprentice, be it son or slave or ward, to the master workman, is 
legally bound to furnish his labor throughout the period agreed 
upon, and is subject to fine for non-fulfilment. In case the apprentice 
exceeds the allotted holidays granted him, whether for good cause or 
not, these days are to be made up after the fixed term of apprentice- 
ship is past: P. Oxy., 1V, 725, lines 39-46: ἐὰν δὲ πλείονας τούτων 
ἀργήσῃ ἢ ἀσθενήσῃ ἢ ἀτακτήσῃ ἢ δι᾽ ἄλλην τινὰ αἰτίαν ἡμέρας ἐπὶ τὰς 
ἴσας ἐπάναγκες παρέξει αὐτὸν ὁ ᾿Ισχυρίων τῷ διδασκάλῳ ἡμέρας παρα- 
μένοντα καὶ ποιοῦντα πάντα καθὼς πρόκειται χωρὶς μισθοῦ, τρεφόμενον 
ὑπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ᾿Ισχυρίωνος: οἷ. P. Oxy., IV, 724: παραμενεῖ δέ σοι 
μετὰ τὸν χρόνον ὅσας ἐὰν ἀργήσῃ ἡμέρας ἢ μῆνας; cf. also B.G.U., 
11257: καὶ ἃς δὲ ἐὰν ἀρτακτήσῃ ni ἀρρωστήσηι, ἀντιπαρέξω σοι αὐτὸν 
παραμένοντα μετὰ τὸν χρόνον. For the days added after the period 
of apprenticeship in lieu of time missed by the boy, the relation 
between master workman and apprentice either becomes that of the 
παραμονή contracts, or a conventional fine of one drachma a day is 
imposed. In P. Ozy., II, 275, lines 24—28, either of these two methods 
of recompense is permissible: ὅσας δ᾽ ἐὰν ἐν τούτῳ ἀτακτήσῃ ἡμέρας ἐπὶ 
τὰς ἴσας αὐτὸν παρέξεται μετὰ τὸν χρόνον ἢ ἀποτεισάτω ἑκάστης ἡμέρας 
ἀργυρίου δραχμὴν μίαν. From P. Teb., II, 385, although the corre- 
sponding lines are somewhat broken, it is apparent that only the con- 
ventional fine of one drachma a day is provided for the days missed by 
the apprentice. By the statement that the difference between the con- 
tracts of loan with a wapapov7 clause and the apprentice contracts 
~ is not a social or industrial one, I mean that the slave or free child 


is termed βραδέως γράφειν in the papyri (P. Strass., 19, lines 19-20, and p. 65). For 
these three centuries the ratio of women who could write is approximately 35 per cent, 
of analphabets 65 per cent. The weavers who occur in these apprentice contracts are 
all analphabets and I doubt not that Tephersaeis, who is of the same social class, 
is equally illiterate. I would, therefore, suggest the following restoration for line 
31 and the following: éxd[48[o]ue τὸν vel[by}] μον. [ἔγραψεν ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς δεῖνα δείνον 
γράμματα μὴ εἰδυίας. ἔτους εἰκοστοῦ Αὐτοκράτορος Καίσαρος Νερούα Ἰραιανοῦ Σεβαστοῦ 
Γερμανικοῦ Δακικοῦ Παῦνι. ... ]. Cf. the Hypographe of P. Ozy., II, 275. 


1 Lewald, Zur Personalezekution, pp. 13 ff.; Berger, Strafklauseln, pp. 171-72; 
Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 
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who is working for an artisan under the παραμονή relationship 
must receive training in the particular trade of the creditor in whose 
shop he works. For example, in P. Teb., II, 384, the labor of the lad 
Pasion is to take the place of interest upon 16 drachmas borrowed 
from ἃ weaver by two brothers. Pasion is to work at the weaver’s 
trade (line 4), is not to absent himself by night or day (line 6), and 
the weaver is responsible for the trade tax upon him. Nothing is 
said about training, nor need anything be said. The boy cannot 
but develop further skill in his work during his year under the weaver. 
From the standpoint of the fiscus he is regarded in the same light as 
an apprentice, because the trade tax is imposed upon him just as 
upon any boy working in the shop under an apprentice contract. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE ANCIENT WORLD PRECEDING THE PERIOD 
OF THE PAPYRI 


Our apprentice contracts show that the method of training for 
the trades in Roman Egypt was the apprentice system. Scattered 
indications have been gathered in various places and briefly com- 
mented upon, which show that throughout antiquity the apprentice 
system was in vogue and that it has had a continuous history. For 
Pharaonic Egypt the teaching of scribes under this system is assured.! 
The training for trades was undoubtedly by the same system. In 
the Code of Hammurabi the relation of apprentice and teacher was 
provided for under the form of a legal adoption of the apprentice by 
the master workman. If the artisan taught the boy a handicraft, 
the father had no further claim upon his son whom the artisan had 
adopted. In case the adopting father did not teach the boy, the 
latter might return to his father’s house.? Evidently the trades 
were regarded as a hereditary and family matter and the statutes 
of Hammurabi gave legal recognition to that fact. In case the father 
did not wish his son to follow his own trade, the state sanctioned a 
change under a loose form of adoption, the purpose of which was 
apparently industrial. It is to be noted that this system protected 
the interests of both sides. The master workman had the use of the 
boy’s labor, apparently until he became of legal age, as remuneration 

1 Maspero, Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldea, pp. 287-88. 

2? R. F. Harper, Code of Hammurabi, Nos. 188-89, p. 71. 
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for his trouble in training him. The apprentice and his father were 
protected from mere exploitation of the apprentice’s labor by the 
provision that the adoption was void in case the master workman 
failed to meet satisfactorily the demands of instruction. 

For the later Babylonian period we have contracts of apprentice- 
ship of slaves to the following trades: weaving, fulling, baking, stone- 
cutting. The length of apprentice service varies in these contracts 
from fifteen months in the baking trade to five years for weaving and 
six years for fulling cloth. These periods must not be regarded as a 
required term of apprenticeship for each of the trades mentioned. 
A comparison of the Greek contracts from Egypt shows that in that 
country, at least, the contracts were made for different lengths of 
time in the same trade. The master workman of the Babylonian | 
contracts was obligated to feed the apprentice and supply him with 
clothes. This is customarily the case in the papyri contracts from 
Roman Egypt. The master workman of the Babylonian contracts 
received no other pay for his instruction than the gain to be had from 
the apprentice’s labor. This is the case, also, in our Greek papyri 
contracts when the apprenticeship is to & minor trade, such as 
weaving. 

The primal consideration in any discussion of industrial and pro- 
fessional education among the Greeks is the fact that for them the 
modern distinction between trade, craft, and profession did not exist. 
All shared alike the name réyr7, and in all of them the system of 
training was through the apprentice relationship.? Thus, Plato 
compares the work of the doctor and the builder, stating that of each 
of these τέχναι there are two functions, the practice of it and the 
teaching.* The physician who teaches is a διδάσκαλος and his pupil 
a μαθητής In like manner the teachers of the lesser trades are 


10. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Letters and Contracts (1904), 
pp. 181-82. 


2 For medicine as a τέχρη, see Plato Laws 720; for the τεκτονικὴ τέχνη, Clettophon 
4090; for τέχνη χαλκεντική, Laws 8466; for flute playing as a τέχνη, Meno 906; τέχνη 
ὁρμογλνφική, Lucian Somnium i. 2; τέχνη μουσική, Dittenberger, Orientie Graect 
Inscriptiones, 383, lines 160-65. 


8 Gorgias 514b; cf. Aristotle De antma i. 1. 11. 
4 Aristotle Ethics vii. 11. 31. 
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called διδάσκαλοι... The potter, like the physician, is both a crafts- 
man and a teacher. If he is unable to supply the proper working 
materials, his industrial output suffers and his sons, or others whom 
he may be teaching, will be inferior workmen.? The training is 
exacting. The potter’s apprentices are not permitted to put their 
hands to the actual making of pots until they have watched the pro- 
cess for a long time, acting meanwhile as servants about the shop.® 
There are indications in the literature that the teaching was done 
under a regular contract or agreement made beforehand. The man 
who is training a boy to run, according to Plato,‘ makes an agree- 
ment that he be paid a certain sum as soon as he has developed in 
the learner a certain degree of speed; and other classes of teachers 
do not leave the question of pay to the apprentice. 

The following of a certain trade seems, in the main, to have been 
a hereditary matter. A Delphic inscription of manumission shows 
that the knowledge of a trade might be imparted from one slave to 
another,’ as in the period of the later Babylonian contracts. In the 
decree which records his manumission, a slave, Sosos, is obligated to 
teach his trade, the nature of which is not stated, to some other slave 
if his former master should furnish one: καὶ τεχνίταν ἐγδιδαξάτω 
Σῶσος Καλλιξένῳ εἴ xa δώῃ Καλλίξενος τὸ παιδάριον Σώσῳ. 


1 Xenophon Memorabilia iv. 2. 2: τὰς μὲν ὀλίγου ἀξίας τέχνας μὴ γίγνεσθαι 
σπουδαίους ἄνευ διδασκάλων. For μαθητής as apprentice of a flute player see Plato 
Meno xxvii (90). For a dedicatory offering of Eutyches, a master workman in 
bronse, and his apprentice, Paulus, in the time of Elagabalus, see Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr., 590. 

2Plato Republic 4216. ; 

?Plato Republic 467a. The word used here is παῖδες. The context implies 
that they are free boys, not slaves. 

4 Gorgias 520; cf. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (1907), p. 44. Freeman seems to 
have been unacquainted with the apprentice contracts already available among the 
published volumes of papyri when he gathered his material upon industrial training 
among the Greeks. His reference to Xenophon Revenues ii. 2 (p. 44, n. 5) is wrong. 

δ Freeman, Schools of Hellas, Ὁ. 44. See Dittenberger, Or. Gr., 383, lines 160-70, 
for the μουσικοί in connection with a sanctuary and worship established by Antiochus 
I of Commagene. The μουσικὴ τέχνη and the liturgic musical service was to be 
hereditary in certain families and those who carried out this liturgy were not to be 
annoyed by other exactions: υἱοί re τούτων καὶ θυγατέρες Exyorol re αὐτῶν ἅπαντεξ 
διδασκόμενοι τὰς αὐτὰς τέχνας. In P. Ozy., IV, 724 the trade of shorthand writer is 
followed by a father and son. 


¢ Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 858. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER ASPECTS OF THE SYSTEM 


We have sufficient evidence to postulate a fully developed system 
of apprenticeship on a basis of obligatory contracts for the ancient 
world including Greece, from the period of the Babylonian contracts 
to the time of our Greek-Egyptian contracts. For the details of the 
system we must return to the papyri. 

The age of beginning the training for the different τέχναι neces- 
sarily depended upon the nature of the trade. In the case of short- 
hand writers a sufficient reading and writing knowledge of Greek 
must be presupposed before the boy could enter upon his apprentice- 
ship. This does not apply in the case of the hieroglyph carvers. In 
the second century of our era, when the declaration of hieroglyph 
carvers (P. Ozy., VII, 1029) was made, the teaching of hieroglyph 
carving apparently meant nothing more than imparting the mere 
technique of carving the sacred letters: In the Techne of short- 
hand writing (P. Ory., IV, 724), the skill of the apprentice was prac- 
tically unremunerative to the teacher so long as the student was still 
under instruction. Therefore the teacher of shorthand receives a 
stipulated payment for instruction of 120 drachmas, made in three 
instalments. The first was paid at the time of making the contract. 
The second is to be paid when the slave has mastered the κομεντάριον 
in its entirety, the third when he writes fluently and reads faultlessly. 
If the slave masters the subject before the expiration of the stipu- 
lated two years of the course, the teacher is not compelled to keep 
him for the full term. This provision is as advantageous to the 
owner of the slave as to the teacher, because the slave would become 
a source of income to his owner as soon as he should become proficient 
in the Techne. The teacher’s reputation is protected from indiffer- 
ence and ‘“‘cutting” on the part of the slave by ἃ provision that the 
slave, in case he does not become proficient before the two years 
expire, must remain with the teacher, after the expiration of the 
stipulated term, for as many days or months as he may not have 
worked. Feast days, however, are holidays (line 6). The terms of 
payment indicate clearly that there are two distinct periods of in- 
struction: τὴν δὲ δευτέραν (δόσιν) λήψῃ τοῦ παιδὸς ἀνειληφότος τὸ 


1¥For the decay of the ability to compose a text in the old Egyptian see Otto, 
Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, II, p. 233. 
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κομεντάριον ὅλον ἐν δράχμαις τεσσαράκοντα, τὴν δὲ τρίτην λήψομαι ἐπὶ 
τέλει τοῦ χρόνου τοῦ παιδὸς ἐκ παντὸς λόγου πεζοῦ γράφοντος καὶ ἀνα- 
γεινώσκοντος ἀμέμπτως. The payments are customarily marked by 
years or months in these contracts, here by a definite division in the 
course of instruction. The κομεντάριον can be nothing else than the 
set of exercises constructed by the teacher through which the learner 
obtains the elementary knowledge of the σημεῖα. When this has been 
mastered in its entirety (ὅλον) the second period begins, in which the 
apprentice practices to obtain fluency and accuracy in reading and 
writing the symbols. The teacher, as well as his father, are σημειο- 
γράφοι. As in the case of the physicians and builders mentioned by 
Plato (Gorgias 514b), their functions are double, the practice of their 
Techne and the teaching of it. 

Very similar to the preceding case is B.G.U., IV, 1125, in which 
a slave is apprenticed to a flute player for six months.' As in the 
case of the shorthand writer, the flute player is able to obtain the 
most favorable conditions in the contract? because of his specialized 
skill, and because the Techne is probably a well-paid one when the 
proper skill is once attained. The contract calls for instruction 
in special accompaniments, ὑτκαυλισμούς and λειτουργίας, and in 
κρούματα, which are perhaps solo compositions (Schubart). The 
pay is fixed at 100 drachmas. One-half is to be paid immediately, 
the remaining 50 drachmas in six months, which is undoubtedly the 
end of the term. The owner of the slave looks after the food and 
clothing of the apprentice. The sole obligation of the teacher is that 
of instruction. The contract seems to provide for an examination of 
the apprentice by three men at the end of the stipulated term, in order 
to determine whether the apprentice has been properly instructed. 
These men are to be chosen by the two parties to the contract 
in common and must themselves be proficient in the Techne: [ἀνδρῶν 
γνωρίμων τριῶν, ὧν κατὰ κοινὸν ἑλώμεθα τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἴδους μεμαθηκότας 
τὴν προκειμένην τέχνην ἐπιμελῶς (line 10). This is the only indi- 
cation we have of any test applied to the teacher’s work, although 
some similar method must have been used in all the Technai 


1 The length of the apprenticeship appears from the rough draft of this contract 
which Schubart has published as 1125 and 11254. 


2 Schubart in a note to B.G.U., IV, 1125. 
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which demanded a highly specialized skill, such as that of shorthand 
writing.’ 

The remaining contracts deal with industries which we more 
definitely denominate as “‘trades,’’ weaving, nailsmithing, and hair- 
dressing. Only minors or slaves are legally subject to apprentice- 
ship, although there is no statement in P. Τοῦ., II, 385 that the boy 
Cronion is ἃ minor. The weavers of Oxyrhynchus had more than 
one apprentice working under them at the same time (P. Ozy., IV, 
725): ποιοῦντα πάντα τὰ ἐπιταχθησόμενα αὐτῷ ὑπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ διδασκά- 
λου ὡς ἐπὶ τῶν ὁμοίων μαθητῶν. This was undoubtedly true, also, in 
the other trades.? 

The periods of apprenticeship in the contracts vary widely for 
the same trade. For apprenticeship to weavers we find terms of one 
year, two years, and five years. In P. Oxy., 11, 275, Tryphon, a 
weaver, apprentices his son to another weaver for one year. This 
- cannot be regarded as the full time required to learn the trade. We 
know that Tryphon, in that same year, was suffering from cataract 
and partial loss of sight.2 He may for this reason have apprenticed 
his son to another weaver for only the one year, hoping to complete 
his training in his own shop. In P. Teb., II, 385, Heron agrees to 
teach the boy Cronion the trade in its entirety (ἐντελῆ) within two 
years. This, or better, the three-year term of the hairdresser in 
B.G.U., IV, 1021, I judge to be about the normal period in the lesser 
trades before the apprentice is ready to enter the field as an inde- 
pendent wage-earner. The question is difficult to decide because 
the contracts give us no information as to whether the apprentice 
has had previous training in the trade. It is evident from B.G.U., 
IV, 1124, that, under certain conditions, a contract of apprentice- 
ship might be annulled (lines 19-22) and the training proceed under 


1 Compare the official test applied in P. Tebd., II, 291, col. 2, to a priest whose 
claim to membership in the priestly order has been called into question. The validity 
of his claim is established through his knowledge of hieratic and Egyptian letters. 
These he reads from a sacred book which the priestly scribes place before him. This 
test had been made obligatory, presumably in those cases where no satisfactory 
proof of parentage could be obtained, in an official memorial (ὑπόμνημα) of that same 
month. The papyrus is interesting, also, as indicating the degree of decay of the 
Egyptian sacred script in 162 4.p. A reading knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
is sufficient proof of priesthood. See Otto, Priester und Tempel, II, p. 233, n. 3. 


2 Οἵ. Plato Republic 4216: καὶ τοὺς υἱεῖς ἣ ἄλλους obs ἂν διδάσκῃ. 
3P. Oxy., II, 267, introduction, p. 244; οἷ. P. Ozy., I, 39. 
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another workman. In the case of Tryphon’s son it is apparent that 
his one year’s apprenticeship does not cover the period of training, 
and that it must be continued either under the same master work- 
man, Ptolemaeus, or under Tryphon, or some other weaver. 

The terms of the contracts indicate that the apprentices lived and 
took their meals, not at the homes of the master workmen, but at 
those of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or owners, as the case 
might be. Tryphon, in P. Ozy., II, 275, agrees to clothe and feed 
his son throughout the year of apprenticeship; but Ptolemaeus, the 
master workman, is to pay to Tryphon 5 drachmas a month to 
account of food (lines 14-19). Heron, the master workman of P. 
Teb., II, 385, pays to Thephersais, mother of the apprentice, 4 
drachmas a month els τροφίων λόγον, the boy being fed by his 
mother. In P. Oxy., II, 322, Thamounion, mother of the apprentice, 
receives 4 drachmas a month to the account of food.!. The con- 
clusion drawn from these statements is that the apprentices live 
at home. This conclusion is made a certainty by P. Oxy., IV, 725, 
and B.G.U., IV, 1021. In these contracts Ischyrion and Aurelius 
Sentius agree to furnish the apprentices, in the one case probably 
& ward, in the other a slave, from sunrise to sunset. In those con- 
tracts in which the service of a boy or slave takes the place of interest 
upon a loan, the so-called παραμονή contracts, the boy or slave is 
usually obligated to live at the house of the creditor (P. Teb., II, 
384): οὐ γεινόμενος ἀπόκοιτον οὐ δ᾽ ἀφήμερον ἀπὸ τῆς Πασίωνος οἰκίας. 
Compare Ρ. Hib., 148: μὴ ἐξουσία δ᾽ ἔστω Πόρωι μήτε ἀποκοιτεῖν μήτε 
ἀφημερεύειν ἄνευ τῆς ᾿Επιμένους γνώμης.Σ This is presumably the case, 
also, in P. Flor., 44, a similar contract of service for debt, in which 
the labor is ἀντὶ δὲ τῶν τούτων τόκων καὶ τροφῶν καὶ ἱματισμοῦ (lines 
16-17). There is no arrangement for payments to Tasucharion for 
the food of her son,Sarapammon. He must therefore take his meals, 
at least, at the home of the creditor Demetrius. 

The evidence is meager regarding the money payments to the 


1 8566 note to P. Ozy., II, 275. 


? Berger, Strafklausein, p. 167, has wrongly cited P. H1., 148, as a case of appren- 
ticeship and supports his statement that in the apprentice contracts the apprentice 
is obligated to remain at the house of the master workman day and night, by a cita- 
tion of P. Oxy., II, 275, line 34. There is no such provision in P. Ory., II, 275. On the 
contrary the son of Tryphon obviously takes his meals and sleeps at home (lines 14-15). 
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natural or artificial guardians as wages of the apprentices. In P. 
Teb., II, 385 the cost of the apprentice to Heron, the weaver, during 
the two-year period, is as follows: τὰ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τῆς διετείας 
δημόσια, the amount of which is difficult to determine, because of 
lack of definite knowledge regarding the weaver’s tax and the pig 
tax;! wages, 14-[12- 20 drachmas, total 46 drachmas; to account 
of food 4 drachmas a month, total 96 drachmas; clothing (amount 
not stated, estimate from P. Ozy., II, 275), 12 drachmas a year, 
total 24 drachmas: total expenditure for apprentice’s labor, 166 
drachmas or 83 drachmas a year + taxes on the apprentice. 

In P. Ozy., II, 275, Tryphon, the father, pays all the taxes. 
Ptolemaeus, the master weaver, pays no wages, 5 drachmas a month 
to account of food, 12 drachmas for clothing for the apprentice: 
total, 72 drachmas. 

In P. Oxy., IV, 725, Ischyrion, presumably guardian of the ap- 
prentice, agrees to feed the boy. There is no arrangement for taxes. 
Wages paid by the master weaver in return for the apprentice’s 
labor increase during the five years of apprenticeship on the following 
scale: first year, clothing 16 drachmas, no wages; second year, cloth- 
ing 20 drachmas, no wages; third year, clothing 24 drachmas, wages 
for five months at 12 drachmas per month, 60 drachmas: total for 
the year, 84 drachmas; fourth year, clothing 28 drachmas, wages 
16 drachmas per month, 192 drachmas: total for the year, 220 
drachmas; fifth year, clothing 32 drachmas, wages 24 drachmas per 
month, 288 drachmas: total for the year, 320 drachmas. The rapid 
rise in wages of the apprentice at the end of the third year supports 
my belief that in the weaving trade, at least, the apprentice is suffi- 
ciently trained after the third year to be industrially equipped as an 
independent producer in his trade. It is evident from the foregoing 
analysis that there is no set scale of wages for apprentices in the 
weaving trade. The contracting parties obtain the best terms which 
they can in accordance with the local customs and their own ability 
to barter. But the increasing skill of the apprentice comes into the 
reckoning when the apprenticeship is for a long term of years. 

18ee Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 712. Grenfell-Hunt (P. Ozy., If, 275) 


put the amount of the trade tax on weavers at about 36 drachmas for Oxyrhynchus. 
In the tenth year of Tiberius the weaver’s tax paid by Tryphon was 39} drachmas. 
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AGE OF ENTERING UPON APPRENTICE TRAINING 


The beginning of Lucian’s ’Evtxyoy throws some light upon 
apprenticeship in the second century in Syria. When Lucian had 
ceased going to school, ἤδη τὴν ἡλικίαν πρόσηβος Sy, his father 
called together a council of friends to determine for what the lad 
should be trained. His age was probably about fourteen at the 
time.! This meeting was apparently a typical scene, although the 
boy was apprenticed to his uncle and the matter was one within the 
family and apparently without a definite contract. The details of 
the apprenticeship of Lucian are of no value to us; but in the dis- 
cussion between the father and his friends the statements about 
apprenticeship in the lesser trades coincide with the information 
derived from the papyri contracts. The apprentice in any of the 
lesser trades (τέχνη τις τῶν Bavavody), say the friends at the coun- 
cil, obtains a living from his trade from the outset. He is no longer 
dependent upon his father, μηκέτ᾽ οἰκόσιτος εἶναι τηλικοῦτος ὦν, 
just as in the weaving contracts, where the master workman is cus- 
tomarily responsible for the food and clothing of the apprentice. 
Before long, if he should follow one of the lesser trades, Lucian would 
gladden his father’s heart with the wages which his work would 
bring in. 

The age of entering upon the apprenticeship, as indicated in 
Lucian’s case, is approximately the same as that indicated by the 
papyri contracts from Egypt. The point of departure for deter- 
mining the matter of age must be the Epikrisis, or examination for 
“selection” of boys who are privileged to total or partial exemption 
from the poll tax. This is the non-military or fiscal Epikrisis, which 
occurred between the ages of eleven and fifteen.” The age at which 
the poll tax was imposed was fourteen. It is best to avoid using the 
age of legal minority, expressed in the terms ἀφῆλιξ and μηδέπω dv τῶν 
érwy, a8 the basis in attempting to decide the customary age of 
apprenticeship, because the age at which a boy ceased to be ἀφῆλιξ 


1Cf. Lucian Somnium 16, ἀντίπαις ἔτι Gr. 


2 For the literature upon the ἐπίκρισις see Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 196, 
n. 5. <A clear example of the age of the ἐπίκρισις is P. Gren., II, 49, in the petition 
of Didymus and his wife upon the ἐπίκρισις of their son: τοῦ ἐξ ἀλλήλων υἱοῦ ᾿Ανουβὰ 
a poo Barros els «3 ἔτος τῷ ἐνεστῶτι ἔτει. ... καὶ ὀφείλοντος ἐπικριθῆναι. 
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is not yet decided.'| Whatever the age of majority may be, it is 
clear that all free-born apprentices were ἀφήλικες at the time of 
beginning the apprenticeship. This is proven by express statement 
in B.G.U., IV, 1024, line 10; P. Oxy., II, 275, line 9; P. Oxy., IV, 725, 
line 7. Obviously the boy Cronion, in P. Teb., II, 385 is ἀφῆλιξ, 
although there is no statement of the fact, because his mother is the 
legal agent in drawing up the contract. 

Decisive evidence upon the question of age is gained from P. 
Oxy., II, 322, ‘‘descriptions,’”’ and the additional information upon 
this document given in P. Ozy., II, 275, note, toline 17. It isa con- 
tract by which Thamounion apprentices her son Tryphon for two 
years to a weaver named Abarus. It is agreed that “the poll tax, 
dike tax, and pig tax, which are about to be exacted upon the boy 
[ἀπαιτηθησομένης] are to rest upon Thamounion.” The χειρω- 
γάξιον, or trade tax, was subject to a special agreement, which, as 
the editors report, is obscure because of the mutilated condition of 
the papyrus. The apprentice is here, also, described as a minor 
οὐδέπω ὧν τῶν érwy. The text quoted by the editors is important 
in the discussion: τῆς [ὑπὲρ τοῦ παιδὸς dxattnOnocopén|s] λαο- 
γρ[αφί]ας καὶ χωματι[κοῦ] καὶ ὑικῆς οὔσης] πρὸς [τὴ]ν Θαμούνιον.3 
The age for beginning the poll tax has been definitely proven to be 
fourteen. It is probable that the χειρωνάξιον, which does not fall 
under the group of taxes about to be required, 15 exacted upon the 
beginning of apprenticeship and is therefore considered separately. 
From P. Ozy., II, 288, also, it is evident that the trade tax was 
imposed before the incidence of the poll tax. Tryphon, born in 
9-10 a.p. (line 39), paid 74 drachmas as trade tax in 21-22 a.pD., at 
the age of thirteen. In the following year he paid, in addition to the 
trade tax, the identical taxes which were soon to fall upon the 
apprentice of P. Ozy., II, 322, namely, the poll tax, pig tax, and dike 
tax. The evidence, though meager, seems decisive. The apprentice 
of P. Oxy., II, 322 began his apprenticeship at the age of thirteen. 


1 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, Ὁ. 197, seems to regard the age limit of the ἀφήλικες, 
i.e., the age of majority, as fourteen. Cf. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Ozy., II, 247, line 12: 
*'The legal age was probably fourteen, when men became liable to the poll tax.” 
Decisively opposed to this view is Mitteis, Papyruskunde, II, 1, p. 251, and n. 4. 

2P. Ozy., II, 275, line 17, note. 

3 See Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 242; Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 197. 
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Tryphon was certainly in the trade at the age of thirteen, since he 
paid the weaver’s tax at that age.! The usual and simpler method of 
arranging for the taxes on apprentices was undoubtedly that followed 
in the contracts (P. Teb., II, 385 and P. Oxy., II, 275). One or the 
other of the contracting parties would assume the payment of all the 
taxes which would fall, immediately or later, upon the apprentice, 
τὰ δημόσια πάντα or τὰ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τῆς διετείας δημόσια. In the case 
of the weavers this seems to have included the trade tax, beginning 
immediately, and the poll tax, pig tax, and dike tax, beginning at the 
age of fourteen. 

That the trade tax was exacted from all workers in a given trade, 
whether skilled workmen or apprentices of whatever age, is further 
indicated by P. Ozy., VII, 1029. This is the return, mentioned 
above, to the basilicogrammateus for 107 a.p. of the hieroglyph 
carvers of Oxyrhynchus, classified by districts. The return is evi- 
dently made for the purpose of determining the trade tax.? The 
carvers take oath that they have no aliens or apprentices working 
at the trade. It is evident from this document, as well as from P. 
Ozxy., II, 275 and II, 322, that the state formally recognized the 
apprentice system, at least to the degree required in order to bring 
apprentices into the fiscal system for taxation. When our con- 
tracts do not definitely mention any arrangement for the taxes upon 
the apprentice, as in P. Ozy., IV, 725, they must have fallen upon the 
natural or artificial guardian of the apprentice. 

There is no evidence that the organizations of craftsmen in any 
way regulated the apprentice system, as to number of apprentices, 
age or period of apprenticeship. Apparently there is no fixed term 
of training and no fixed scale of wages, at least in the weaving trade, 


1 The conclusion as to age finds some support in Plato Laws 850. Plato seems 
to feel that the industrial efficiency of an artisan begins at the age of fifteen. For he 
would permit the children of metics who become artisans to remain in the state twenty 
years, beginning to estimate the period of their sojourn after the fifteenth year. 
Granting two years for their training, their apprenticeship would begin at the age of 
thirteen. Granting three years for industrial training, the apprenticeship would 
begin at the age of twelve. 

2W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistiechen Aegypten, I, Ὁ. 112, gives the 
warning that the ἱερογλύφοι, masons, and other laborers about the temples must 
not be confused with the priestly classes. The analogy made by the editors between 
this return of the hieroglyph carvers and the lists of the priests and temple revenues 
annually supplied to the strategi or basilicogrammateis conceals its real character. 
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which alone offers us sufficient cases upon which to base comparisons. 
The interest of the state in the system seems to have been confined, 
so far as the material permits one to judge, to the exaction of the 
trade tax upon the apprentices and the enforcement of the contract 
by the infliction of fines for breach of agreement. I doubt very 
much that these fines, payable partly to the state, partly to the 
party injured, were fixed by any statute, since they vary in different 
contracts. In the present state of the evidence one can only conclude 
that the apprentice system in Roman Egypt was a widespread insti- 
tution, based upon contract, which was recognized and enforced by 
the common law, rather than by any formal enactment. Probably 
in some νόμος τελωνικός upon the trades, provisions were enacted 
for the taxing of apprentices. I doubt, however, that one can safely 
postulate any statute regulating the system in its industrial or edu- 
cational aspects. This conservative attitude is all the more advis- 
able because no enactments upon the apprentice system are found in 
the Roman codes, despite the fact that it was undoubtedly prevalent 
in other parts of the empire as it was in the province of Egypt.! 
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ΕἼ is evident from indications in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian that 
the apprentice system continued to exist throughout the empire, with a continued 
tendency on the part of the government toward regulation for fiscal purposes, and a 
marked hardening of the hereditary principle in the choice of a trade. See Cod. 
Theod. xiii. 4 and indications collected from the Digest by Berger, Strafklauseln, 
p. 169, n. 1, of the existence in the Roman law of the type of contract in which the 
teacher, or master workman, receives pay for instruction (Lehrovertrdge). 
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NOTE ON ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA 405a 3 

ἑπομένως δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀποδιδόασιν. τό τε yap κινητικὸν τὴν 
φύσιν τῶν πρώτων ὑπειλήφασιν, οὐκ ἀλόγως. ὅθεν ἔδοξέ τισι πῦρ elvau. This 
passage has been the subject of much discussion. Busse renders it, 
adding with Essen καὶ τὸ γνωστικόν: ‘Da sie als das Wesen der ersten 
Dinge, nicht ohne guten Grund, die Bewegungsfahigkeit und die Denk- 
kraft betrachteten.” Hicks, following Bonitz, bids us “join τῶν πρώτων 
which is a partitive genitive with ro κινητικόν and supply after ὑκειλήφασιν, 
τὴν ψυχήν or τὴν ψυχὴν dva.” By τὸ κινητικὸν τὴν φύσιν τῶν πρώτων is 
meant, he says, ἐκεῖνο τῶν πρώτων 6 ἐστι κινητικὸν τὴν φύσιν. He translates: 
“For they have assumed, not unnaturally, that the soul is that primary 
cause which in its own nature is capable of producing motion.” 

These and other interpretations which I have seen seem to me to strain 
normal Greek idiom and to yield an unsatisfactory sense. I think the clue 
to the true meaning is given by the locus classicus on φύσις in Plato’s Laws 
892 B. Materialists, Plato tells us, claim the good words “prior” and 
“‘nature’’ for matter, and treat soul and all its works as secondary develop- 
ments and products of art or artifice. This he refutes by showing that 
priority belongs to soul as the principle of motion. Soul, then, is not only 
prior or first, but it is far more truly “nature” than the material elements 
for which these thinkers usurp the name. For—d¢vow βούλονται λέγειν γένεσιν 
τὴν περὶ τὰ πρῶτα’ εἰ δὲ φανήσεται ψυχὴ πρῶτον, ov πῦρ οὐδὲ ἀὴρ, ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἐν 
πρώτοις γεγενημένη, σχεδὸν ὀρθότατα λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν εἶναι διαφερόντως φύσει. 

Aristotle, as is his way, borrows a Platonic thought to rationalize the 
mental processes of the pre-Socratics. τὸ κινητικόν in our context does 
not mean the abstract principle of motion, and there is no contradiction 
between this passage and Met. 984 ὃ 1, where Aristotle denies that the pre- 
Socratics had attained any clear conception of his motor cause. τὸ κινητικόν 
here is practically a paraphrastic description of soul. But it does not imply 
either that the pre-Socratics recognized Aristotle’s motor cause or accepted 
Plato’s doctrine of soul as the only self-moving entity. It merely expresses 
that obvious popular association of life or soul with motion to which the 
De anima frequently refers and which Spencer’s psychology discusses as one 
of the earliest of primitive generalizations. The pre-Socratics, of course, 
thought of the soul as something that moves, and so identified it with that 
one of the material elements which was most closely associated with motion. 
Thus the soul from their point of view as explained by Aristotle becomes, 
in spite of Plato, both φύσις and φύσις τῶν πρώτων and yet remains material. 
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I would construe then: ‘‘For a [the] movent thing [which the soul of 
which we are speaking manifestly appeared to be] they conceived to be [of] 
the nature of first things—not without plausible reason. Whence some 
thought it to be fire.”’ I do not myself think this construction in the context 
strained. But any harshness that others may feel in it is, I believe, amply 
justified by the allusion to Plato’s γένεσιν τὴν περὶ τὰ πρῶτα and his insist- 
ence that soul and not matter has a right to the predicate φύσις. The re 
need not trouble us. Two MSS omit it. If it is retained we may perhaps 
adopt Mr. Hicks’s suggestion that it should be added to the passages where 
τε yap equals elenim. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Aristotle than the use of Platonic 
distinctions for the relative justification of earlier thinkers against Plato’s 
criticism even when at bottom he agrees with Plato rather than with them. 
Compare, for example, the entire treatment of ἡδονή in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

Finally, Themistius’ paraphrase seems to support the interpretation 
here proposed. Themistius says: οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅσοι τὸ κινεῖν τῆς ψυχῆς 
σύμφντον δύναμιν ὑπενόησαν, εἰκότως καὶ οὗτοι συγγενῆ ταῖς ἀρχαῖς αὐτὴν ἀπο- 
φαίνονται: εὔλογον γὰρ καὶ λίαν πιθανὸν τὴν κινητικωτάτην αἰτίαν ἐν ταῖς 
πρώταις ἀρχαῖς κατατάττειν, ὅθεν ἔδοξέ τισιν ἐκ πυρὸς εἶναι μάλιστα ἡ ψυχή. 
This seems to imply the assumption of my interpretation that τὸ κινητικόν 


refers directly to soul as the subject of discourse. 
Pau. SHOREY 


EXECUTION OF A VESTAL AND RITUAL MARRIAGE 


When I was an undergraduate, the Sun-myth explanation of well-nigh 
all mythology and ritual had fairly run its course among the really learned, 
but its influences still held sway over our young enthusiasts who were just 
beginning to find in folk-lore something more charming than mere stories. 
When we finally learned to distrust the splendor of the Sun-myth as a uni- 
versal illuminant, we turned to Herr Mannhardt, and then to Mr. Frazer, 
and derived new courage from the Corn-spirit. This all-powerful deity 
appears now to rule supreme. But to a layman in such abstrusities there 
seems danger lest the passion for comparison, for the detection of analogies, 
for uniform ritual interpretation of all possible human action, may be carried 
over into the realm of improbability and even of absurdity. I would not 
for a moment be understood to blaspheme against the Corn-spirit. On the 
contrary, I bow myself before him. Nor would I speak otherwise than most 
respectfully and gratefully of the diligence and ingenuity that have collected 
and are collecting masses of apparently cognate material from the traditions 
of vanished or vanishing peoples. I would merely ask with diffidence 
whether the Corn-spirit is not occasionally worked overtime nowadays, 
somewhat as the much-enduring Sun was a generation or two ago. 
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The immediate text of my note is a page or two of Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
most interesting essay on ‘‘Sophokles’ Ichneutae, etc.,’’ in the volume of 
Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway (pp. 144 ff.). The writer 
finds ‘‘in the fate that at Rome overtook the guilty Vestal, a ghastly counter- 
part that seems to have escaped notice” to the ritual of the Mundus patet 
(see Mr. Warde Fowler in Journal of Roman Studies, 1912, pp. 25 ff.). I 
have had occasion elsewhere to comment briefly on the story of the execution 
of an unchaste Vestal as narrated by the younger Pliny (Ep. iv. 11), but 
without any discussion of the ceremonial in its primitive ritual aspect. 
Miss Harrison discerns in the origin of the ceremonial a ritual marriage to 
secure fertility for the crops of the community. She cites as a quasi-parallel 
the rice-bride and rice-bridegroom of Java, and Kore’s marriage to Plouton. 
The foundation of the argument in support of her interpretation may fairly 
be analyzed as follows: (1) the place constructed for the immurement was 
-underground; (2) it was in the form of a dwelling, and had a bed prepared in 
it; (3) it was also provided with small quantities of the necessaries of life, 
such as bread, water, milk, and oil, which Plutarch, in his description of the 
ceremonial (Num. 10), calls ἀπαρχαί. To add to the effect of the gruesome 
picture, and of course to the force of her argument, Miss Harrison writes, 
‘‘Dread prayers were said presumably to the underworld daemons, hands 
were uplifted to the gods of the upper air in token of devotio, and then the 
chief priest,” etc. But Plutarch, whom alone Miss Harrison can depend 
upon as authority in this matter, says merely ὁ δὲ τῶν ἱερέων ἔξαρχος εὐχάς 
Twas ἀπορρήτους ποιησάμενος καὶ χεῖρας ἀνατείνας θεοῖς πρὸ τῆς ἀνάγκης, K.T.A. 
There is certainly no intimation here of any ‘‘dread prayers to the under- 
world daemons,’’ nor of anything like the formula of a devotio, and Miss 
Harrison’s purposeful coloring should be disregarded. 

It seems likely, indeed, that the silent prayers offered by the chief pontiff 
were a deprecation for the purpose of averting from his own head, and that 
of the community, the possible wrath of a deity offended by the ἀνάγκη 
visited upon a priestess of such high sanctity. At any rate, the briefly 
mentioned prayers must be interpreted from the character of the rite (when 
that character is determined), not the rite in any degree from the prayers. 

May I be permitted a brief examination of each of the three points on 
which Miss Harrison’s argument appears to depend? In the first place, the 
cell of the Vestal’s punishment was underground. Certainly: for it was a 
tomb, and early tombs were commonly underground (as, indeed, not infre- 
quently were also early houses). Its situation, then, has a ritual significance 
only in so far as the subterranean location of all tombs may be shown to 
have a ritual significance. It is illogical to insist that such a natural gen- 
eralization is wrong, and the underground position of this particular tomb 
must be interpreted in a specific and unique manner. In order to make 
such an argument reasonable it would be necessary to show that with this 
particular tomb were connected certain other characteristics that rendered 
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the general class-explanation inapplicable here, or at the very least not so 
readily applicable. But no such element of especial difficulty complicates 
the present case, and underground tombs in general have no ritual connection 
with marriage or with fertility. 

The second point is that the cell was like a primitive house (Plutarch, 
indeed, calls it xardyeos οἶκος οὐ μέγας, and later an οἴκημα), and was 
equipped with a bed. Certainly: for early tombs were very commonly 
regarded, constructed, and equipped to some extent as houses. A bed on 
which the corpse was laid is in some form or other a common feature of the 
house-tomb. It had a bed in it because it was a house, and houses have 
beds as one of the primitive articles of their equipment. But Miss Harrison 
appears to argue one moment that it was a house, and the next that it was a 
bride-chamber, also because it had a bed in it (“But why, if not for vengeance, 
was the Vestal buried? The couch buried with her is grim evidence’’; 
then follows the reference to the rice-bridal, and to the wedding of Kore 
and Plouton). This is surely a quite insufficient item to serve for perfect 
identification. ‘‘The underground cell was a house, because it had a bed in 
it; and because it had a bed in it, it was a bride-chamber.” To this form 
the argument appears fairly reducible, and the logical fallacy is perfectly 
evident. 

What I have remarked under the first point concerning the unreasonable- 
ness of postulating an especial and unique explanation in the specific case, 
where the general or class-explanation appears amply to suflice, applies with 
double force to this second point. There is no possible reason other than 
in fancy for making over the house into a bride-chamber. 

The third point is that the Vestal’s house-bride-chamber-tomb was 
further provided with a scanty supply of such necessaries of life as bread, 
water, milk, and oil; and Plutarch calls these ἀπαρχαί. On the ritual mean- 
ing of this word Miss Harrison properly insists, seeing in it a reference to the 
seed-corn for the next year such as, according to Mr. Warde Fowler’s sug- 
gestion, was stored over winter in the mundus. But while asserting the 
perfect ritual accuracy of Plutarch in this one detail of nomenclature, Miss 
Harrison rejects his statement of the reason for including these ἀπαρχαί in the 
furnishing of the house-tomb. He says that it was because men shrank from 
destroying by hunger (presumably, therefore, a fortiori from destroying by 
violence) a person consecrated to the highest and holiest of rites. Miss 
Harrison remarks on this that “by Plutarch’s time their meaning was lost; 
they were just bits of food given to the victim that the pollution of murder 
might be avoided.” 

It is certainly true that a ritual act may in the course of centuries lose its 
real significance, at any rate in popular if not also in scientific interpretation, 
and acquire an altogether different one. In such a case the new explanation 
is likely to be based upon a more practical and commonplace aspect of the 
surviving rite. More than one instance of this sort may be cited from 
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Christian ritual. For example, in the Roman Mass the priest, after the Con- 
secration, genuflects before the Sacred Host, and then lifts it higher than his 
head, so that it may be plainly seen by the congregation. This “‘Elevation 
of the Host”’ has been usually explained for some centuries past as done for 
the purpose of adoration by the people; the rubric also appears so to indicate; 
but some of the best Roman and other liturgists believe it to be the liturgical 
remnant in manual act of a true oblation, which exists at this place in early 
Eastern, as it does also (by restoration) in the Scottish and American liturgies, 
but was lost from the Roman at some time in the early Middle Ages. Here, 
then, is an excellent example of a ritual act that has lost its primitive and 
real significance, and taken on quite a different one. If only it were yet 
technically called in the liturgy an oblation, while still otherwise explained, 
the parallelism to Plutarch’s misunderstanding of the rite he describes would 
be even more perfect. 

I find, then, no trouble with Miss Harrison’s challenge of the accuracy of 
Plutarch’s interpretation of the ceremonial that he describes, though I am 
unable to agree with her upon the substitute that she would adopt in its 
place—this for the reasons, convincing, as they appear to me, that I have set 
down. But if her explanation is to be rejected, her point about the ritual 
meaning of ἀπαρχαί must at any rate be dealt with. That, indeed, appears 
to me to be the only real basis of her entire argument. I quite agree that 
in calling ἀπαρχαί the pitiful bits of bread, water, milk, oil, and the like 
that were supplied in the Vestal’s tomb-house, Plutarch is using a ritual 
term, and using it properly. But I should be inclined to seek for the true 
interpretation of the term along a simpler and more direct path than that 
followed by Miss Harrison, and one that I think involves no obstacles. 
It does not bring in any inconsequent ideas of ritual sacrifice or ritual 
malriage. 

The Vestal had been protected in her sanctity from time immemorial by 
a powerful tabu. No person was allowed to use even a show of violence 
toward her. Only the pontifex maximus, as representing the pater familias 
of the community as a whole, seems to have been exempt from the tabu, at 
least in early days. It is reported (Plut. loc. cit.) that he might punish by 
scourging the Vestal who had committed a minor fault. This duty he must 
perform with his own hands, and not delegate to another. Dionysius says 
(i. 78) that in the early days an unchaste Vestal was beaten to death with 
rods, “‘though now the pontifical laws direct that they be buried alive.” 
If his statement of the usage in the early period be true, doubtless we must 
understand that the pontifer maximus himself had to carry out the penalty, 
which was the same as that which continued to be the fate of her male accom- 
plice throughout later times. Dionysius is also authority (ix. 40) for the 
statement that in the consulship of L. Pinarius and P. Furius (472 B.c.) the 
pontiffs scourged and then buried alive a certain Vestal Urbinia whom they 
found guilty of unchastity. The immediate conjunction of the two penalties 
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suggests an approximation to the practice in ordinary criminal cases, where 
scourging was a usual preliminary to the carrying out of a death sentence. 
But from this preliminary scourging women (as well as some other persons) 
had been or became at various times exempt, and it is perhaps more reason- 
able to believe that the scourging of Urbinia had nothing to do with her 
capital sentence, but, if inflicted at all, was for an earlier and lesser fault; 
unless, indeed, the very early date assigned to the event points to a period 
before such exemptions were established. Nor is there trouble from the men- 
tion of the pontiffs, rather than of their chief only, since the college acted as 
a constlium for its head (cf. Plin. Ep. iv. 11.6f.). At the time of Domitian, 
then, the tabu was in some points more strict than in the early days. An 
erring Vestal could no longer be scourged to death. It would appear also 
that she could not be formally deprived of the necessaries of life, like one 
interdicted from fire and water, and she must have the freedom of the house 
to which the pontifex maximus assigned her service. In the case of a death 
sentence, then, a “house” was constructed underground ad hoc, and formally 
furnished by direction of the chief pontiff, and in this the unfettered Vestal 
was immured. It is worth noting that this ‘house’ was not built outside 
the walls, as were tombs, but just inside. It is also much worth noting 
that included in the furnishing was, according to Plutarch, a burning lamp. 
Miss Harrison ignores this item, for her theory depends upon the presence 
only of the bed and the ἀπαρχαί. The addition of the lamp may conceivably 
be even an embarrassment to her view. I of course note that in the Javanese 
ceremony a lamp is included in the furnishing of the “bridal chamber.” 
But in that instance of an indubitable ritual marriage, the other furnishings 
of the apartment are a mat and ‘“‘all kinds of toilet articles,’”’ the ordinary 
equipment, that is, of a sleeping-room. There is nothing like the ἀπαρχαί, 
and the lamp of the Javanese bed-chamber cannot reasonably be connected 
with the lamp of the Vestal’s house-tomb, which must evidently be explained 
in strict logical relation to the food and drink as well as to the bed. I venture 
to suggest that as the place of the Vestal’s entombment is a ritual family 
dwelling, the furnishing of it is a ritual furnishmg. It includes a bed, fire, 
water, and food. Each of these objects has a ritual significance under other 
circumstances as well. 

Plutarch accordingly appears to be entirely accurate in using the ritual 
term ἀπαρχαί; for samples of the primitive simple foods are here used for a 
ritual purpose and in a ritual sense, though that sense is of formal house- 
furnishing, and has nothing to do here with any idea of sacrifice. Plu- 
tarch’s only error was perhaps as might have been expected, in his interpre- 
tation. He probably reports the popular view of his day, that the provision 
of the ἀπαρχαί was due to a motive of formal piety—or perhaps we should 
say of formal humanity. I do not feel at all sure, however, that this was the 
pontifical view. It is, indeed, not inconceivable that the formalized Roman 
conscience might be satisfied by a miserable triviality like this, but the ritual 
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suggestions of the whole matter are too strong to be disregarded in favor of 
Plutarch’s humanitarian explanation as the original one. 

I am tempted to add a few more considerations that create difficulty, as 
I think, for Miss Harrison’s theory in general, quite apart from questions 
connected with her detailed argument that I have already discussed. That 
criminals may be dedicated to the baleful deities of the underworld, and sent 
below the earth, to free the community from the danger that emanates from 
their presence, is well known. That chastity, and especially virginity, may 
be dedicated to a god in marriage or otherwise, is also well known. But what 
sort of a deity is so complacent as to be made especially propitious to the com- 
munity, and insure it good crops, through the complimentary proffer in 
marriage of a daughter of the household who has compromised her virginity 
already with another, and has become ipso facto an outcast? Ritual puri- 
fication by exclusion of the unworthy is one thing, but this seems quite 
different. It is a positive act of propitiation, not a negative one of protec- 
tion. Can such a ritual marriage as Miss Harrison unnecessarily postulates 
be paralleled ? 

Moreover, the Roman view of the matter cannot lightly be thrown 
aside. According to it, the unchastity of a Vestal brought down upon the 
state the wrath of the offended gods, which showed itself in great public 
calamities, and could be appeased only by the detection and punishment of 
the offending priestess. This is asserted by Dionysius in as early a case as 
that of Urbinia; it is intimated by Pliny m as late an instance as that of 
Cornelia. The community must be purified from pollution by the death of 
the sinner. That notion is in harmonious accord with all else that we know 
of early Roman ritual beliefs and practices. Only most powerful opposing 
proofs should lead us to reject it, and these have not been, and, I venture 
to say, cannot be advanced. Furthermore, rites for the insuring of good 
crops are generally by their nature annual affairs. The unchastity of a 
Vestal, though a considerable number of instances are recorded, was on the 
whole a rare event. It was a prodigium to be expiated. How could such 
an infrequent horror have been regarded or treated as having anything con- 
ceivably to do with the regular yearly return of seedtime and harvest ? 

It may be remarked incidentally that Miss Harrison strangely mis- 
understands Plutarch’s ἐν ἡ τις ἔστιν ἐντὸς τῆς πόλεως ὀφρὺς γεώδης παρατεί- 
γουσα πόρρω᾽ καλεῖται δὲ χῶμα διαλέκτῳ τῇ Λατίνων. The reference is of 
course to no small local mound, but to the Servian agger, which extended 
all the way from the Colline to the Esquiline gate. In, or into, the inner 
hill-side slope of this rampart, and near the Colline gate, the Vestal’s tomb 
was excavated. 

BE. T. M. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

March, 1914 
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Antigonus Gonatas. By WiLLiAM WooptTHorPe Tarn. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913. 


Antigonus Gonatas was one of the two dominant personalities during the 
culminating epoch. of Hellenic political history. His long struggle with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for the hegemony in Greece and supremacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean probably evoked more contemporary interest in 
the civilized world than did the simultaneous duel between Rome and 
Carthage known as the First Punic War. It was under his sympathetic and 
intelligent patronage that Stoicism ceased to be the creed of disappointed 
Cynics and obtained a courteous hearing from men of culture, rank, and 
fashion. The federal movement in antiquity was the Greek answer to his 
governmental program. He was perhaps the first “enlightened despot” in 
history, and to him is due the definition of kingship as a ‘‘noble servitude.” 
He ruled Macedon for thirty-seven years (277-240 B.c.) when Macedon was 
the most important country in the world. That such a man had to wait till 
1913 for a biographer and then find one outside the circle of those engaged 
professionally in the interpretation of Hellenism is a noteworthy fact. Mr. 
Tarn is a lawyer by avocation—one of those well-trained men not engaged in 
teaching who are the pride of British classical scholarship. But he is no 
novice in this kind of work. He has already to his credit a goodly number of 
citable articles on cognate themes. Neither is he tarred with the brush of 
dilletantism that blackens the books of so many of his class. He has spared 
no pains to master the primary and the secondary literature of his subject, and 
has got mto touch with the men best able to furnish him with materials as 
yet unpublished. His style is businesslike, his judgment independent, and, 
as a whole, his book is a thoroughly creditable piece of work. 

In another journal (Class. Rev. [1913], pp. 271 f.) I have noted some of the 
positions taken by Mr. Tarn where I cannot join him. Here I should like to 
indicate points of accord rather than of discord. And in the first place, I 
should like to commend particularly the spirit which animates the entire 
work. The sneers at the serious men and movements of this age which 
disfigure so many pages of earlier histories are lacking. ‘Save for her one 
year of heroism against the Persian, it is the most glorious epoch of Spartan 
history,’’ says Mr. Tarn of the century ‘“‘between Antipatros’ hard-won 
victory at Megalopolis and Antigonus Doson’s hard-won victory at Sellasia.” 
“Athens has a right to be judged, not on her stage plays, but on such things 
as her many struggles for liberty, or the portraits left by Antigonos of 
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Karystos, or the language of the noble resolution moved by Chremonides. 
Admiration for her great past need not blind us to her great present. In the 
two generations following Alexander’s death she did some of the hardest 
fighting in her history; and there was not much sign of degeneracy about the 
men who led the national war against Antipatros, who fought against heavy 
odds the two days’ sea-fight off Amorgos, who held their walls against 
Demetrios till they were glad to feed on dead mice, who stormed the Mouseion 
under Olympiodoros, and who, at the last, when fall Athens must, fell with 
all honour in the great struggle which we call the Chremonidean War. There 
was little mark of decadence about the city that was still ‘Hellas of Hellas,’ 
the home of all the great philosophies and the spiritual centre of the civilized 
world, the city that could draw and keep such men as Zeno and Epicurus, 
Arkesilaos and Kleanthes, men utterly different save in noble aims. What 
Athens said the world still repeated; those whom Athens honoured were 
honoured indeed. Wealth and power might pass to others; Athens alone had 
the secret of the path that raises men to the heavens.” Such fair dealing 
with the most persistent foes of Antigonus, his hero, discloses sufficiently 
Mr. Tarn’s attitude toward Antigonus himself and the monarchs contempo- 
rary with him. Mr. Tarn is in a position to measure out justice to the 
great men of this age by understanding what deification of rulers really 
meant. “1 believe,’’ he very properly observes, ‘‘in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, that the plain man of the time was perfectly clear 
as to the distinction in this connexion of θεός and ἄνθρωπος. The common 
ruler of the time was perfectly clear that he got no supernatural power from 
deification, and that the freedom it conferred was freedom from constitu- 
tional limitations and not from moral obligations. Mr. Tarn holds, and I 
think proves, that Antigonus did not become a god because he did not care 
to free himself from the traditions of Macedonian kingship. That his rivals 
claimed to be deities showed at most that they hated shams less, not that 
they were worse rulers or had worse subjects. Mr. Tarn does not make 
the common mistake of confusing magnitude of territory and population 
with real strength, and in one of the most comprehensive surveys of the 
facts existent he shows that ‘‘a united Greece would have been on paper 
more than a match for Macedonia and Epeiros combined, and could have 
dealt as she pleased with any of the Eastern powers; Rome apart, she would 
have held in her hand the destinies of the world. Greece, therefore, and no 
other kingdom or kingdoms, ts the central fact in the politics of the time.” 

Antigonus Gonatas will not interest or help much those who want the 
Macedonian age summarized in a few simple formulae. Those, however, 
who, dissatisfied with the confused and meaningless abridgments into which 
a record of vast and intricate achievements is commonly compressed, wish 
to get something of the spirit of an age admirably characterized in the follow- 
ing passage will be amply regarded by reading Mr. Tarn’s book. ‘The 
age, however, was one that called for a new message. Alexander had enlarged 
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alike the bounds of the world and of human endeavour, and new thoughts 
and forms of activity were crowding in upon men. The clever Greek, his 
career hitherto bounded by the offices at the disposal of one small city, might 
now become chancellor of an empire; all the great monarchies required every 
able man they could get for finance and administration; no one need limit 
his ambition. Alexander had put into circulation huge masses of hoarded 
gold, which could not fail, at least for a time, to raise the general standard of 
the world’s well-being; every country was full of veterans returning to spend 
at home the spoils of Asia. Great new cities were springing up, affording 
endless employment to architects, to sculptors, to overseers of slaves, to men 
in a hundred departments of human activity; trade was seeking out new 
routes for itself, grasping with a myriad hands at the wealth of the East. 
Men’s lives were becoming very full, and with this there must have come to 
each man the feeling as it has come with every great expansion in civilization, 
of the increased importance of his own individual life. A man no longer 
felt himself a part of his own city. state, with his life bound up in the corporate 
life within those city walls; he felt himself a separate individual; his home 
might be what and where he chose to make it. There were, of course, 
thousands who had no such feelings, thousands who clung, actually or in idea, 
to the city-state, regretting the past; many, perhaps, to whom the present 
was actually repulsive, and who despaired of the world. But that the new 
philosophies arose out of despair is not easily to be believed. They arose 
to meet a want; and the want was a rule of conduct for the individual, who 
had in a great new world become conscious of the increased importance of his 
own individual life.” 
W. S. Frerauson 


Principles of Greek Art. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xvii+352. $2.25. 


In 1905 Professor Gardner published A Grammar of Greek Art. Of that 
work the present volume is an enlarged edition, two chapters being entirely 
new and most of the others being rewritten. 

In the preface to the Grammar the author said: ‘‘The present work 

. is meant principally for men of classical training, and particularly for 
elascical teachers in schools. It is scarcely adapted to the capacities of 
ordinary schoolboys.’”’ These words are equally applicable to the revised 
edition. The book is not one for beginners, of whatever age, but rather for 
mature students to whom the elements of Greek art are already familiar. 

The announced purpose of the book is (p. 1) “to determine the laws ac- 
cording to which the mind, the taste, the hand, of the [Greek] artist worked.” 
This program leads to the discussion of very various subjects: the views of 
‘Greek and Roman writers in regard to art; the distinctive qualities of 
Greek temple-architecture; the relation of Greek art to Greek religion; 
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the “law of frontality”’ in early Greek sculpture in the round; space, balance, 
and perspective in the designs upon Greek vases; and many others. In 
some cases it is hard to see how the topics discussed fall within the scope of 
the book as defined. Is Greek dress a “principle”? Are the classes of 
Greek vases ‘‘principles’”? Is the method of the modern numismatist 
‘whereby it is possible to range the coins of cities in series running parallel 
to the fortunes of those cities’”’ (p. 627) a “principle of Greek art’’? But 
even if the subject-matter is somewhat heterogeneous, this does not impair 
the usefulness of the book. 

Professor Gardner’s name being a guaranty for careful scholarship and 
philosophic insight, I will take those qualities for granted and content my- 
self with pointing out a few places where I venture to think he has gone 
astray. It is surely extravagant to say (p. 29) of Mr. Stuart Jones’s restora- 
tion of the ‘“‘Chest of Cypselus” (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, Pl. I) 
that he “has succeeded in recreating the scenes of the chest, figure by figure.” 
The fact that by reversing the design upon a Chalcidian vase Mr. Stuart 
Jones has given us a left-handed Amphiaraus, with his sword slung at his 
right side, is a sufficient reminder that the “restoration” in question, ingeni- 
ous and valuable though it is, is far from giving us an authentic picture of the 
original chest. On p. 86 we read: ‘In the sixth century the type of Apollo 
is scarcely different from that of the athlete, save that his long flowing hair 
reminds us that the hair of the sun-god stands for the rays of the sun.” The 
latter clause is singularly fanciful for so cautious a writer. And of course 
Professor Gardner knows as well as anybody that in archaic Greek sculpture 
the probable Apollos and the probable athletes alike have long flowing hair. 
It is a pity that Fig. 26 on p. 123 assigns the winged figure, J, to the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon, whereas it certainly belongs in the western. 
I think it is not true, as alleged on p. 131, that the background of the “ Alex- 
ander’’ sarcophagus is colored. The white of the background appears to be 
unmodified by any application. It is astonishing to find one of our most 
eminent authorities on Greek vases misinterpreting (p. 141) Sir Cecil 
Smith’s illustration intended to show the development on the part of the 
vase-painters in the rendering of the human eye. Yet the statement that 
Figs. c, d are typically female is true of c only in black-figure work and is 
quite untrue of d, which belongs exclusively to the red-figure style. Chap. x, 
on ‘Dress and Drapery,”’ is the least satisfactory part of the book. The 
assertion on p. 153 that the chlamys was worn by women as well as by men 
may serve as an example of its errors. Ina mere matter of opinion, I should 
like to register a protest against the wholesale description of the Greek painted 
mummy-portraits from Egypt of the second century after Christ as ‘‘super- 
ficial and vulgar works.’”’ Surely the best of them do not merit this con- 
tempt. Several of those in the Graf collection show an admirable skill in 
characterization. Finally, I cannot accept Professor Gardner’s view (p. 316) 
of the significance of the battle of Centaurs and Lapiths, as represented on 
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some of the metopes of the Parthenon. For although he does say (p. 317) 
‘Probably Amazon and Centaur were perpetuated and stereotyped in Greek 
art for purely artistic reasons, because they offered the artist an unlimited 
number of defined and graceful problems in pose and composition,” never- 
theless he seems to maintain that to the Athenian public of the fifth century 
B.c. the centauromachy of the Parthenon meant that Theseus and his men 
had “‘made it certain that Greece should not be the prey of the barbarous 
races of the North, stealers of boys and women, drunken and brutal, but 
should be able to grow and develop in peace.’”’ From this I dissent, not 
because I adhere to that other view which sees in the centauromachy a 
mythical prototype of the victories of Athenians over Persians, but because 
I think it susceptible of almost complete demonstration that this old folk- 
tale, in the representation of which on the Parthenon the Lapiths have no 
advantage over the Centaurs, could not have had for the artists who designed 
the metopes or for their public any patriotic significance at all. But this isa 
difficult question, which I hope to treat more at length in the near future. 

Frank BiGELOW TARBELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ovid and the Renascencein Spain. By RupoLpeHScHeEviLu. “ Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Modern Philology,’ Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 1-268, 1913: 


The influence of Ovid on subsequent literature is a fascinating theme, 
still awaiting adequate treatment. After somewhat chequered fortunes in 
the later empire and early Middle Ages, Ovid’s works acquired an enormous 
vogue at the end of the eleventh century, increased in popularity in the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century well-nigh over- 
shadowing even Virgil. After the middle of the seventeenth century their 
influence abated and is today at exceedingly low ebb. 

Professor Schevill, who has already studied the indebtedness of Cer- 
vantes to Virgil (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences [1908]), examines in the present volume an important epoch in the 
posthumous career of Ovid. While his subject centers on the Spanish 
Renaissance, he treats summarily of Ovid’s influence on mediaeval! literature 
in Spain, with occasional consideration of Italy and France. He shows that 
in El libro de buen amore of Juan Ruiz, in the fourteenth century, Ovid is 
used directly and not at second hand merely, through the Pamphilus de 
amore. He then traces the development of the ‘“Ovidian tale” and exam- 
ines the Ovidian element in Spanish lyrics of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Cervantes knew Ovid well, though perhaps not directly, and 
Lope de Vega was familiar with the poet himself. Several appendices pre- 
sent texts on bibliographical material. 
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The imitation of Ovid is of a threefold nature. First, the whole scheme 
of the Art of Love is readapted in didactic works with a thoroughness and a 
seriousness that would have amazed its author; again, favorite tales of the 
Metamorphoses are retold or given a new setting, and lastly, special passages 
are imitated. Professor Schevill makes his points clearly, giving clever 
analyses and printing extended passages from Ovid and his emulators, so 
that the reader need rarely consult the original texts. Many of the coinci- 
dences are of a general and casual kind; for instance, certain specimens of the 
lover’s vocabulary (pp. 58 ff.) might as appropriately be referred to Horace 
or Virgil as to Ovid. Of this fact the author is well aware. He errs on the 
safe side in giving too much rather than too little. With sure cases of Ovid’s 
direct influence abundant, it is reasonable also to include passages which, if 
not deriving solely from Ovid, at least illustrate the Ovidian tradition. 

The following details may deserve consideration. 

The account of the attitude of the Christian church to the ancient liter- 
ature (pp. 6 ff.) should, despite its necessary brevity, include some mention 
of the educational program of Cassiodorus. 

The correct explanation of the omitted rubric (p. 9. vs. 7) in the 1493 
edition of Isidore ({P]oele not [Nas]o, etc.) is given by Mustard, Modern 
Language Notes, XXIX, 64. 

Isidore’s purpose (p. 10) in citing Ovid as quidam poetarum gentilium 
was not to “omit the poet’s name out of regard for the young monks to whom 
his words were directed.’”?’ The Church Fathers often refer to an ancient 
writer as guidam without intending to disparage him or to conceal his identity 
—a practice perhaps reminiscent of St. Paul’s καί τινες τῶν καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς 
ποιητῶν (Acts 17:28) or the reference to the Psalmist in Heb. 2:6: de 
paptiparo δέ πού τις λέγων. So St. Augustine alludes to Horace (Confess. 
iv. 6): “bene quidam dixit de amico suo, dimidium animae suae.”’ The 
use of guidam in quotations deserves a special investigation. 

Perhaps it is well not to discuss (pp. 11f.) the unsatisfactory disserta- 
tion of S. Tafel, Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von Ornds Carmina Amatoria 
(1910), though mention should be made of that author’s theory that Ovid’s 
works were introduced into France during the Carolingian renaissance by 
way of Spain; at least Theodulf of Orléans, the first of the Carolingians to 
show an extensive knowledge of Ovid at first hand, was a Spaniard. 

Even the briefest mention of Ovid’s influence in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries (Ὁ. 12) should not omit the name of Hildebert of Tours... 

Roger Bacon, despite his censure of Ovid quoted on p. 13, could also 
say: “‘sicut egregius poeta dicit egregie”’ (Communia naturalia, I, pars 3, 
p. 202, ed. Steele ([1911]). He accepted the genuineness of De velula and 
with it the legend of Ovid’s conversion a vanitate ad veritatem (De mcirs 
contractis in studio theologie, Ὁ. 9, ed. Steele). 

The Marqués de Santillana’s line is indeed meaningless (p. 64) as edited 
—Nasometo Forisante—but it does not “clearly mean Ovid in his Metamor- 
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phoses.””’ The poet says that among other ancients, as Virgil and Horace: 
“Vi al strologo Atalante | Que los cielos sustenté | Segund lo representé | 
Naso metaforisante.” Atlas really, the poet would have it, was an astron- 
omer whom Ovid, resorting to metaphor, represented as carrying the heavens 
on his shoulders. 

The critical theory that rated Virgil’s Eclogues as inferior to the Aeneid 
was not, as the writer seems to imply (p. 90), a development of the sixteenth 
century, but descends from Servius and Donatus, and indeed from the 
times of Virgil himself. 

The discussion of Platonic versus Ovidian love (p. 96) might include a 
reference to J. A. Stewart’s essay on “Platonism in English Poetry”’ in 
English Lnterature and the Classics (1912), p.30. 

The interesting treatment of the origin of the ‘“‘Ovidian tale” in Italy 
(p. 101) suggests an answer to the old question whether Boccaccio knew the 
Greek romances; the evidence here presented goes far to prove that the 
elements common to Boccaccio and the Greek romances might have come to 
him solely from Ovid. Mention might have been made of the Ameto, which 
is saturated with Ovid. 

The explanation given by Rodriguez de la CAémara of the very moral 
purpose of the Heroides (p. 115) is strikingly like that in a metrical life of 
Ovid written about the twelfth century; see Kerli, Phaethonfabel (1897), p. 6. 

The statement (p. 144) that Dante “seems to express only admiration for 
Ovid because perhaps he had nothing but the Metamorphoses in mind and 
intentionally ignored the erotic works’’ might be reinforced by the fact that 
the purpose of Dante’s only quotation from the Carmina Amatoria (Rem. 1 
in V.N. 25. 97) is to illustrate a rhetorical detail. 

Petrarch is truly ‘loud in condemnation of Ovid” (p. 144), but if I am 
right, he imitated Amores i. 2. in his T'rtonfo d’amore. 

Read Haenel not Haenal (p. 240). 

Professor Schevill thus lays the foundations for a structure which, let 
us hope, he will later build entire. The interesting history which he unfolds 
suggests the power for evil that a poet may exercise whose “‘ page is naughty 
but whose life is pure.” It shows also.that the indecencies of a Boccaccio 
may reflect merely a literary tradition and not contemporary society. 

E. K. Ranp 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


Die λύσις ἐκ τοῦ προσώπου. Hin exegetischer und kritischer Grund- 
satz Aristarchs und seine Neuanwendung auf Ilias und Odyssee. 
Inaugural Dissertation. Von Hans Dacus. Erlangen, 1913. 
Pp. 81. 


This Erlangen dissertation, written in the spirit and under the guidance 
of Professor Roemer, sets for itself the determining of the use made by 
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Aristarchus of the above-named principle in explaining seeming contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and also the application of this method to prob- 
lems apparently not touched by him. This phrase means that in interpreting 
Homer, or any author, three thmgs are to be observed: the speaker, the pur- 
pose of his speaking, and the conditions under which he speaks. 

In P 587 Apollo tries to shame Hector into meeting Menelaus by referring 
to Menelaus as μαλθακὸς αἰχμητής, yet this same warrior is repeatedly 
referred to as ἀρηίφιλος, βοὴν ἀγαθός. Does this show two different con- 
ceptions of Menelaus and hence diverse authorship? The slighting words are 
not those of the poet, but of a speaker who intentionally belittled Menelaus 
in order to spur Hector, or, as Aristarchus clearly saw, τὸ πρόσωπον πολέμιον 
ὃν εἰς διαβολὴν λέγε. The words of Achilles spoken to Agamemnon, 
olvoBapés, κυνὸς ὄμματ᾽ ἔχων, κραδίην δ᾽ ἐλάφοιο (A 225) do not prove a 
different poet from the one who composed the Aristeia of Agememnon or 
who put in the mouth of Helen, ἀμφότερον, βασιλεύς τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς κρατερός τ’ 
αἰχμητής (Τ' 179). Achilles was angry and rash, and neither anger nor 
rashness weighs its words. Zenodotus rejected the words of Achilles as 
giving a false description of the king, while Aristarchus in their defense made 
this sensible comment: od yap ef τι λέγεται παρ᾽ Ὁμήρῳ τοῦθ᾽ Ὅμηρος λέγει. 

Words are sometimes used in other than their ordinary meaning to express 
some sudden burst of feeling or trait of character; e.g., the word ἄλοχος regu- 
larly denotes the true or lawful wife and not the concubine. Achilles refers 
to the seizure of Briseis by Agamemnon as follows: ἐμεῦ δ᾽ ἀπὸ μούνου 
᾿Αχαιῶν εἵλετ᾽, ἔχει δ᾽ ἄλοχον θυμαράι" τῇ παριαύων τερπέσθω (I 335). The 
misuse of this word magnifies the baseness of Agamemnon. A similar 
strained use of a common word is found in T 297, where Briseis quotes 
Patroclus as having promised to make her the κουριδίην ἄλοχον of Achilles. 
The well-known dictum of Aristarchus that κουριδιος, when referring to a 
man, means married to his first wife, when referring to a woman, means taken 
in maidenhood (cf. N 626, xovpidin, ἐκ παρθενίας γαμέτη [Aristonicus]), 
seems violated in this passage in T. The solution is found in the character 
of Patroclus, who in order to comfort a woman in misery offers her an 
impossible hope. 

Hero after hero in the Jizad is called “‘the best of the Achaeans”’ or by 
some similar name, not because the poet has forgotten Achilles, but because 
the various speakers wish to encourage a warrior or to magnify a victory. 
The Ithaca described by Telemachus when he declined to accept the horses 
proffered by Menelaus seems little like the land pictured by Athena to the 
returning Odysseus. Neither description is by the poet himself, but each 
corresponds to the end sought by the person speaking: Telemachus sought 
to magnify the defects, Athena the merits of the island. When Telemachus 
returns from Sparta the swineherd complains that he has rarely been visited 
by him; yet the facts were that he had visited Eumaeus so often that even 
the dogs did not bark when he approached. This evident contradiction 
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seemed fatal to Kirchoff and Wilamowitz, but here again the λύσις ἐκ τοῦ 
προσώπου shows that we have no contradiction but the height of poetic 
excellence. The suitors (δ 640) thought Telemachus had not gone to Sparta 
but was out in the country with Eumaeus, as if that were a common occur- 
rence. Such was the love of the old man for the son of his master that a 
frequent event seemed all too rare to him. Eustathius, 1792, 60 ff.: onpeiw- 
σαι δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις τὴν φιλοστοργίαν Εὐμαίον, εἴ ye τὸν συχνὸν ἐρχόμενον σπάνιον 
αὐτῷ θώαν εἶναί φησιν, οἷα ἐπιθυμῶν ἀεὶ βλέπειν αὐτόν. 

This youthful study of Dr. Dachs seems to me to give great promise and 
also a hope that the work so untimely laid down by Professor Roemer will 
be carried on by competent hands. Naturally he shares in the feeling that 
Homeric criticism has gone into wrong paths and that the poet should be 
understood as a poet (p. 78): ‘Es wire von Anbeginn die Pflicht der Forsch- 
ung gewesen, bevor sie den Dichter zu kritisieren und aufzuteilen unter- 
nahm, ihn verstehen und sein Werk als Einheit begreifen zu lernen.”’ 

The dissertation is another proof of the quantities of paying metal that 
are still to be found in the mines of the scholia and Eustathius. 

JoHn A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I. 
“The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels.’”’ By 
Henry A. Sanpers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
247. 


The Freer Gospels (W) is the most interesting of the four ancient manu- 
scripts secured by Mr. Charles L. Freer in Egypt in December, 1906, and by 
him intrusted to Professor Sanders for publication. Professor Sanders has 
applied himself seriously to the task, not only informing himself upon New 
Testament textual criticism but acquiring Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic. He 
has provided an elaborate monograph on the paleography and text of the 
manuscript, concluding with a detailed collation of its text with an 1880 
reprint of Stephanus’ 1550 edition. There are some excellent plates. 

In estimating the text, Professor Sanders abandons the positions of 
Westcott and Hort and adopts in part those of von Soden, except that for 
von Soden’s I-type Sanders substitutes H. C. Hoskier’s version tradition 
theory, that what have been called ‘“‘Western’’ variants are due to the 
reaction of the early versions upon the Greek text. This theory involves 
an impossibly early date for the early versions, and gives a somewhat vision- 
ary character to Professor Sanders’ interpretation of his manuscript. His 
study of the problem of the text in hand is in some respects more fortunate. 
_He observes that Matthew and most of Luke are much like the mediaeval 
(Syrian) type of text, while John and the beginning of Luke exhibit more 
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neutral readings and Mark many decidedly Western ones. This interesting 
heterogeneity is somewhat mechanically explained by Sanders as due to a 
patchwork parent made up of six separate parts, one drawn from as far 
away as North Africa. But it is at least clear that the text is Syrian in 
Matthew and most of Luke, mainly neutral in John and the early part of 
Luke, and Western in Mark. 

The first quire of John is in a different hand from the rest of the codex. 
Professor Sanders explains this intrusive quire as written to fill a gap in an 
older manuscript, which then perished, leaving this quire to form the nucleus 
of this later codex. But it is the general conviction that the quire is in a later 
hand than the rest of the present manuscript, and it seems natural to suppose 
that the first quire of John was early lost from the codex, and that later this 
quire was written, in a style as much like the rest of the manuscript as 
possible, to fill the gap. The manuscript is now complete except for the loss 
of three leaves. 

Some of its readings are of remarkable interest. Its long interpolation 
at Mark 16:15, its omission of the Lukan genealogy, its long addition to the 
LXX quotation in Mark 1:3, its free recast of whole verses in Mark, and a 
host of singular readings in John and Mark give it distinct importance for 
textual study, and it will take its place with BR ACD as one of the earliest 
considerable uncial witnesses to the text of the Gospels. 

The liberality of Mr. Freer has provided a really notable facsimile edi- 
tion of the whole codex, including its painted covers, and this makes it 
possible to deal independently with the paleography and text of the manu- 
script, and sometimes even to add something to Professor Sanders’ results. 
His statement that “the article never has the breathing”’ (p. 18) should be 
modified to admit its occurrence in Matt. 2:5; 10:22; 11:23; 12:11; 
Luke 8:10; 10:37; 14:9; 23:29; Mark 10:20. The statement about 
the use of dots over ε ‘‘when initial or not to be pronounced with the pre- 
ceding vowel”’ (p. 19) is inadequate in view of their constant occurrence in 
vios. To the list of sixteen omissions of y-movable (p. 25) should be added 
Matt. 5:15; 22:17; John 5:10, 23; Luke 2:38; 23:20; Mark 4:16; 6:17, 
45; 7:33; 9:25; 10:4, 49; and eddacxe, 11:17. 

A few readings have been overlooked in fhe collation. In Matt. 20:1 
οἰμοια for ὁμοία is unnoticed. In 22:20 the mark over ¢ of «wy is probably 
not a circumflex but a rough breathing intended for the preceding 7. In 
24:32 it is not a breathing but a +r from the second hand that has been 
erased above 0. κολυνβηθραν for κολυμβήθραν, John 9:7, should be added 
to the collation, as should εποιησεν for ἐποίησαν, Luke 19:10. That va 
(πνεῦμα) may be read πνευματα (πντα), Luke 10:20 (p. 11) is unlikely in view 
of Matt. 8:16 where the first hand started to write rva but at once corrected 
himself to x»ra. In John 21:4 Inoovs stands after eorn, where the collation 
implies its omission. So excellent is the facsimile that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to improve Professor Sanders’ readings of corrections and erasures. In 
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Matt. 4:13 καφαρναουμ᾽ was first written and then changed, probably by the 
first hand, to καπερναουμ. In Matt. 6:14 the first hand quite certainly 
first wrote vuwy; Sanders’ vrwy is improbable. In Matt. 27:17 ἡ was first 
omitted, or written ε, then supplied, or corrected to η, by the first hand. In 
Luke 4:19 the suggestion that refpwyevovs was first written and then 
corrected to refpavyevovs is improbable; it is well-nigh certain that the 
first writing was reOpayppevovs, under the influence of avareOpappevos, a 
few lines above. It should also have been noted that λιθος of Luke 21:6 
is corrected from λιθον. In Luke 5:37 aro\Avyra: was first written, then 
changed to azoAovvra, and in 6:1 εἐτελλον was first written, then corrected 
to ετιλλον. In 8:2 it was no doubt exBeBAnxe that was first written, under 
the influence of Mark 16:9, then changed to eeAnAvOa. In τις μον, Mark 
5:31, » has been erased, perhaps accidentally, leaving τὶ cov. In 7:22 
πλεονεξιαι has been corrected to πλεονεξια by the erasure of the final.. The 
reading of the manuscript in 7:26 should be printed ovpa φοινισσα, rather 
than συραφοινισσα. On the other hand, 9:49 should read αλισγηθησεται, 
not aris γηθησεται. In Luke 18:11 the reading might better be printed 
προσεύχεται PO προσηνχετο. In John 1:37 there seems to be no doubt that 
we should read x(at) nxovoay instead of κηκουσαν. The heading εναγγελιον 
κατα wavvyny is not by a second hand, but by that which wrote the quire; it 
has a different look only because it was put on after the quire was written, 
not before. Stephanus’ edition of 1550 does not show the order of verses 
in Matt. 23:13, 14 with which it is credited (p. 159). There are a few mis- 
prints: vy, John 20:19; vexvw, Luke 2:5; εξηλθ εκαι, Mark 1:35; καρφαναουμ, 
Mark 2:1; δεδωκα (for δωδεκα), 3:14; διεσπαρκεναι, 5:4; ακναειμενους, 6:26. 
But on the whole Professor Sanders has produced a careful and trustworthy 
collation of his very notable manuscript. 

7 Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Kleine Schriften. Von Hermann Ὀβενεε. Zweiter Band. Ar- 
beiten zur lateinischen Sprache und Literatur. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. S. 382. 


Following the plan outlined by K. Fuhr in the preface to the first 
volume (Leipzig, 1912) consisting of Usener’s minor writings on Greek 
philology, the editor, P. E. Sonnenburg, has collected thirty-four scattered 
articles on subjects in the Latin field, together with several more extended 
book reviews. Two papers have been excluded as having appeared in 
books: the introduction to the edition of Granius by the Heptas Philolo- 
gorum Bonnensium (Leipzig, 1858) and “de Catulli carmine LXVIII epi- 
metrum” appended to O. Francke’s dissertation (Berlin, 1866). We note 
several articles in Vol. I which touch the field of Latin philology: e.g., the 
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grammatical notes on pp. 220-61, and the discussion of hypostasis. Like- 
wise, in the present volume, two at least cover much Greek ground, namely, 
the orthographic discussions on pp. 65-126, especially that concerning 
“‘nachlautendes Iota,’’ and the account (pp. 265-314) of Tyrannion of 
Amisos’ system of fourfold philological instruction. 

Of Usener’s Latin contributions, exclusive of reviews, 24 appeared in 
Rheinisches Museum, 3 in Jahrbicher f. kl. Philologie, 2 in Wolfflin’s Archiv. f. 
L.L., 1 in the transactions of the Bavarian Academy, 2 were printed in 
Indices lectionum, 1 was a Festschrift, 1 a publisher’s notice. The majority 
are concerned with small problems arising out of intensive study of the 
grammarians, glossators, and the scholia to Horace, Lucan, Vergil, and 
Terence. Not least instructive in method and results are the clever com- 
binations by which important facts are rescued for the history of Latin 
literature. Six papers deal with problems in the text of Plautus, Horace, and 
Cicero; six contain word-studies; several include unedited material. Had 
we no knowledge of Usener’s methods other than from these essays we should 
recognize a man who combined acumen with grasp of paleographical details. 
The collection offers four models of text-criticism: the Horatian scholia in 
codex Bernensis 21; Lucan vii. 385-711; some Varronian excerpts in a 
treatise by Terentius Scaurus; and the second scene of the Pseudolus (the 
last interesting for ‘‘quae aliter atque Ritschelius praeter librorum fidem 
restituenda ego arbitratus sum’’). 

The work of reprinting has been conscientiously performed. The 
original paging is given in the margins and in footnotes, and occasional 
corrections of the editorial hand may be traced. The few typographical 
errors, which I have noted, are too obvious to be disconcerting. Perhaps a 
unique value of the collection consists in the hundreds of additions and cor- 
rections from the hand of Usener himself, taken from his carefully annotated 
private copies. Brevity was habitual with him. Sometimes he opens a 
whole arsenal of learning on some inadvertent critic, as on pp. 250-55, where 
he caught Haupt napping. Yet he frankly admitted the failure of some of his 
combinations, e.g., the identification of Paulus (Papulus) of Constanti- 
nople; and he duly notes that his Horatian conjectures met the disapproval 
of L. Miller. 

The collected Latin opuscula leave the impression that Usener was an 
acute observer, patient in detail, widely read, yet holding much in reserve, 
and withal a modest scholar, sensitive to criticism, yet a gracious antagonist. 
His reconnoiterings on the frontiers of philology were only preliminary to an 
advance in force into the provinces of ancient religious and philosophic 
thought. 

GreorcE DwicHTt KELLOGG 


Union CoLLEGE 
ScBENEcTaDy, N.Y. 
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Polybius. Von RicuHarp Laqueur. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. 309. M. 10. | 
Professor Laqueur attempts to prove that Polybius rewrote his history 
in ever-expanding form until it reached the fifth revised and enlarged edition. 
He even has the courage to indicate what words and phrases were inserted 
in every chapter in each of these editions and promises a parallel-column 
edition of Polybius which will show at a glance the five different strata of 
work. Here, for instance, is Polybius iii. 30. 3-4 properly arranged in 
layers according to the author’s directions: 
διόπερ second edition 
: ὙΠ" τὴν Ζακάνθης ἀπώλειαν αἰτίαν τίθησι τοῦ ἱ fourth edition 
συνχωρητέον ἀδίκως . . . . 27 words 
os. Kalas 

οὐκ ἔδει διαβαίνειν τὸν Ἴβηρα) τς 

ποταμὸν ἐπὶ πολέμῳ Καρχηδονίους" third edition 
εἰ δὲ τὴν . . . . toend. fourth edition 


The author pleads with the reader to work through his arguments before 
judging his book; but after the dreary labor, the plodder only finds that the 
arguments so often throw the facts into an incorrect setting, and so often 
reach conclusions not remotely justified by the premises that he has not 
even acquired any usable by-products of learning from the author’s analyses. 
We can only hope that the book does not tempt a host of desperate doc- 
torands into this infinite and wholly unexplored field of revisional stratig- 
raphy; for this way madness lies. One turns with pleasure from Laqueur 
to Svoboda’s sane arguments presented in Philologus (1913), 465. 

TENNEY FRANK 


second edition 


Bryn Mawr 


The Cults of Ostia. By Lity Ross Taytor. ‘Bryn Mawr College 
Monographs,”’ Vol. XI. December, 1912. Pp. 98. 


Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of Apollo. By Mary Hamit- 
TON SWINDLER. ‘“‘ Bryn Mawr College Monographs,” Vol. XIII. 
March, 1913. Pp. 77. 


In these two Bryn Mawr dissertations we have another evidence of the 
important place that the study of ancient religion is coming to have in the 
field of classical philology. Both dissertations deal with large masses of 
material which are sifted and appraised with judgment and conservatism. 
Miss Taylor’s purpose is to give a concise exposition of the literary, archaeo- 
logical, and epigraphical evidence upon the cults of Ostia. She has no thesis 
to sustain. The objective nature of her material permits a more precise 
statement of results than is possible or permissible for Miss Swindler. Miss 
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Swindler deals mainly with prehistoric material, the exact value and inter- 
pretation of which is in a considerable measure still sub iudice (the interpre- 
tation of the scenes upon Mycenaean seals, for example). Her main thesis, 
nevertheless, is clearly argued and supported by the cumulative evidence 
of ritual, for whose Cretan provenance there is a strong tradition in the his- 
torical period. To the present reviewer it seems improbable that the dis- 
covery of the key to Cretan writing could seriously affect the validity of her 
general conclusions. 

The dissertation upon the cults of Ostia consists of an introduction 
(pp. 1-13) and three chapters: i (pp. 14-45), ‘“The Greek and Roman Gods”’; 
ii (pp. 46-56), ‘‘The Cult of the Emperors”; iii (pp. 57-93), ‘‘Oriental 
Gods’’; and p. 94, conclusion. In all three chapters the evidence is almost 
exclusively epigraphical and archaeological and mainly from the second and 
third centuries a.p. In the first chapter we have a discussion of the cults of 
Vulcan; the Capitoline Triad; Castor and Pollux; Liber Pater; Venus, 
Fortuna, Ceres, Spes; Pater Tiberinus; Genius Coloniae Ostiensium; 
Hercules; Silvanus; gods of the Collegia; minor cults. Here the evidence and 
discussion upon the cults of Vulcan and of Castor and Pollux are of especial 
interest. It seems probable, however (cf. pp. 25 and 26), that though the cult 
of Castor and Pollux at Ostia was fostered by the state it was yet a cult for 
seafarers, and recognized by them as such. In view of the proverbial indi- 
gence of sailors we should hardly expect votive inscriptions from them as a 
class. Miss Taylor lays too great stress upon the argument from silence. 
But the cults of the oriental gods were the most characteristic of the religious 
life of Ostia. The third chapter considers Magna Mater, the Egyptian 
gods, the Syrian gods, Mithras, other solar divinities, Sabazis, and Caelestis. 
Here the discussion of the relation of the dendrophorit and cannophori to the 
cult of Magna Mater, and the evidence of the five Mithraea deserve especial 
notice. 

In her introduction (pp. 7-14) Miss Swindler takes up the direct and 
indirect contributions of Crete to Greek religion and presents a summary of 
the widely divergent theories upon the origin of Apollo. We then have ii 
(pp. 14-43) an argument for the Cretan origin (or influence) of the cults of 
Apollo, Pythios, Delphinios, Smintheus, Amyklaios-Hyakinthos, Agyieus, 
Tarrhaios, minor cults and associations; iii, ‘‘Cathartic Elements” (pp. 47- 
53); iv, ‘Musical Elements; the Hyporcheme, Nomos, and Paean”’ (pp. 54- 
59); summary (pp. 65-70). | 

The core of the dissertation is chap. iii, which establishes the Cretan origin 
of the cults of Smintheus, Delphinios, Amyklaios-Hyakinthos, and Tarr- 
haios, and the strong Cretan element in the other cults enumerated above. 
It is probable that Apollo at Delphi displaced an ancient oracle of the earth 
goddess at Pytho. It is by no means so clear as Miss Swindler assumes, 
however, that the ecstatic element in the oracle at Delphi belonged to the 
earlier earth oracle. This may be so, but Miss Swindler does not take suffi- 
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cient account of the strong Dionysiac influence at Delphi. Moreover, ecstasy 
appears to have been endemic in the cult of Dionysus (cf. Rohde, Psyche, 
112, chap. ii, especially pp. 50-51). Ecstasy is not exclusively a Cretan 
phenomenon. Again, the cult of Delphinios, with which the ritual of puri- 
fication was intimately connected both at Athens and at Delphi, doubtless had 
its main roots in Crete. It is dangerous, however, to assume an exclusive 
source in such matters. On p. 66 Miss Swindler herself recognizes that the 
advent of Apollo at Delphi marks the fusion of northern and Cretan ele- 
ments into a great common worship. She does not, however, sufficiently 
consider the possibility of the existence of certain cathartic influences in the 
northern elements entering into such a fusion. 

The day has not yet arrived for the final answer upon certain of the 
intricate problems of religious relationships suggested by this thesis. In the 
meantime, Miss Swindler is to be congratulated upon the skill with which she 
has presented, and in the main established, the case for the Cretan elements 
in the cult of Apollo. The chapter on the musical elements is a reinforce- 
ment of her main thesis. 

Both these dissertations, then, will be well received by students of 
ancient religion, and represent contributions of value to the classification 
and demarkation of two important problems. 

GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 

UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


Gli Idilli di Teocrito. Tradotti in versi italiani da ANGELO TACCONE, 
con introduzionee note. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1914. Pp. 298. 
6 lire. 


This is a translation into Italian verse of the thirty Idyls which are 
usually attributed to Theocritus. Most of the poems are rendered into 
line-for-line hexameters, but in half a dozen cases where this meter seemed 
less suitable a version is given in hendecasyllables. So in Idyls iii, vi, xi, xv, 
XXVIli, XXIX, XXX. 

The text which is regularly followed is that of Wilamowitz, but there 
are not infrequent variations. The translation is scholarly and accurate 
throughout, and it is perhaps as faithful as any line-for-line version could be. 
At xviii. 8 the picturesque phrase ποσσὶ περιπλικτοῖς is sacrificed to the meter. 
At vii. 23 the words ἐπιτυμβίδιαι κορυδαλλίδες, which are usually rendered 
in English books as ‘‘crested larks,’”’ are interpreted as “‘larks that haunt 
the tombs’’ (amiche a le tombe). And a footnote adds: ‘“ Naturalmente, 
perché in quei grassi terreni germogliano in abbondanza le erbe de’cui semi le 
allodole si nutrono.”’ 

The literary quality of Professor Taccone’s work must be left to the 
judgment of his own countrymen, but his interpretation and discussion 
of the various Idyls will be of interest to Greek scholars everywhere. For 
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there is an excellent analysis prefixed to each poem, and there are frequent 
textual and explanatory notes. He is surely right in insisting that the 
scene of the first Idyl is most probably Sicily. And he deserves the special 
thanks of all students of the pastoral for his spirited defense of the eighth. 
Many scholars, from Valckenaer and Hermann down, have asserted that this 
poem is not the work of Theocritus at all. Professor Wilamowitz is very 
emphatically of this opinion: ‘‘und wer das nicht empfindet, mit dem soll 
man nicht iiber Poesie reden.’’ Professor Taccone is equally emphatic 
in his defense: ‘‘E se alcuno vede in un componimento di cosi sapiente 
architettura l’opera di un acciarpone, che Dio lo protegga! Non ἃ in nostro 
potere togliere la parola a chi nacque in odio alle Muse.” 

The book may be heartily commended to all students of Theocritus, 
and it is pleasant to know that the author may soon perform a similar service 
for the poems of Bion and Moschus. . 

W. P. Mustarp 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Ausfihrlicher Kommentar zu Sophokles Philoktet. Von N. WECKLEIN. 
Miinchen: J. Lindauersche Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1913. 
Pp. 82. M. 1.60. 

One knows by this time about what to expect from the veteran Munich 
scholar to whom we owe 80 many excellent editions of the Greek tragedians. 
We are sure to find complete command of the ‘‘literature,’’ penetration, 
good sense, general conservatism, and occasionally—as so often in Germany— 
the tendency to follow the lure of prose logic in rewriting a poet’s text, on 
the assumption of faulty transmission, with little regard for the psychology 

of the poet. The first word of the title-page might lead us to expect more 
than is here given. Yet a good deal is given, very concisely, often in brief 
quotation from some one of his predecessors of the last hundred years— 
a long line. Wunder, whose edition Wecklein re-edited in 1875, and Jebb 
are cited with approval perhaps as often as anyone except Hermann. On 
line 927 ὦ πᾶν σὺ παιπάλημα (Blaydes) is accepted as “eine glinzende 
Emendation.”’ 


YaLE UNIVERSITY 


T. Ὁ. GoopELL 


Apulejus von Madaura und das rémische Privatrecht. Von FRitz 
NorDEN. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp. 196. M. 6. 

The extant works of Roman writers have been less sifted for legal material 
than the importance of law in the Roman Empire would warrant. Really 
thorough work has been done only for Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Tertullian, 
and, with this volume, for Apuleius. 

Dr. Norden’s plan is somewhat different from that of his predecessors; 
their purpose was to treat the texts as sources and tabulate the passages that 
have a legal bearing, as they might do with legal inscriptions or papyri. 
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That is especially the case with the studies of Plautus and Terence by Costa 
and Bekker (p. 6). Norden presents rather an interpretative study of 
Apuleius from the juristic side. His aim is to make the delectable author of 
the Metamorphoses better understood by showing how much law Apuleius 
himself knew and expected his readers to know. After an analysis of the 
Apologia, considered as a consumately skilful and very real plea in an actual 
case, Norden proceeds to discuss the subject under the classifications which 
have long obtained among jurists. 

Whether he has quite shown that Apuleius had been a professional advo- 
cate may be questioned. But he plainly does succeed in demonstrating that 
technical law in its ideas and phraseology was immeasurably more familiar 
to the audience of Apuleius’ time than would be the case today; that law 
gives a point to many a ripe jest which otherwise would fall flat, and that a 
failuré to familiarize oneself with the law constitutes a serious lacuna in the 
comprehension of ancient life. 

The author does not profess to have collected all the passages of Apuleius 
that illustrate the law. Even a very rapid skimming of the Metamorphoses 
would show others: e.g., familia, Met. iii. 11 (cf. p. 140); mancipare, Met. ii. 
10 (cf. p. 166). Procedure, for which many interesting passages are avail- 
able, notably the mock-trial (Med. iii. 1-11), is not discussed at all; nor is the 
dependence of Apuleius’ diction upon legal phraseology referred to. 

Norden does not always distinguish between explaining his author and 
writing a history of the author’s time. It does not follow that because a 
picture of life is presented by Apuleius it is either true or typical. The 
study of the inscriptions has shown us master and slave, husband and wife, 
father and son, in many pleasanter and gentler aspects than they appear in 
the wanderings of the bewitched Lucius, and that fact ought to modify 
greatly the emphatic verdicts recorded in chap. ii. 

Exception might be taken to several statements, such as those on pp. 150- 
51, which seem to say that agnates and cognates were no longer distinguished 
in Apuleius’ time, in intestate succession, and that the term izustus heres 
excluded the legitiumus. The reference on p. 180 to the Mostellaria is wrong. 
It should be iv. 2. 67 (vs. 978) and is an instance of pignus being used for 
arrabo, not vice versa. 

Misprints are too common, but are not misleading, except, perhaps, 
p. 143, legator for legatar. The style of the book is somewhat stilted, occa- 
sionally grievously sophomoric, a fault rare enough in books of thistype. Of 
its solid merits, however, there can be no question. The bibliography on 
pp. 6-8 is especially valuable for American students. One might add to it 
Evans, ‘Roman Law Studies in Livy,” University of Michigan Studies, 
IV, 275-354, and further studies in Plautus and Terence by Fredershausen, 
Hermes (1912), 199 f. 

Max Rapin 


NEwtTown Hie ScHoou 
New Yorx Crry 
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Castrogiovanni, das alte Henna in Sizilen. Nebst einer Unter- 
suchung δον griechische und italische Todes- und Frihlings- 
gétter und neun Abbildungen. Von Otro Rosssaca. Leipzig 
und Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp.47. M.2.40. 


The fore part of this brochure, covering 12 pages, is cast im the form of 
a popular lecture delivered in 1906, and rewritten after a second visit to 
Henna in 1910; the remainder is devoted to elaborate wissenschaftliche 
Nachweise and a long excursus. The lecture contains little wholly new 
material of archaeological interest save the discovery of the rock-cutting for 
the great statue of Ceres (3.8X2.9m.) and exact information regarding 
circumference, area, and depth of the Lago di Pergusa. Amid the modern 
literature that is cited one is surprised to see no mention inade of Freeman’s 
Sicily, and yet in the Lupus edition (Geschichte Siciliens, 1895 ff.) it must 
certainly have been accessible. Freeman spent some time in Henna and 
has given a good description of the place together with some new information 
regarding physical characteristics of the Lago di Pergusa and its vicinity, 
and in the appendix an elaborate discussion of the ancient sources. Ciaceri’s 
valuable book, Cultt e mitt nella storia dell’ antica Sicilia, which appeared 
in 1911, has apparently not been used. It is somewhat disconcerting to 
see on p. 13 such a citation as “Th. Fazellus in seinen [810] Rerum Sicularum 
scriptores (Frankfurt a. M. 1579)” for the work of Thomas Fazellus entitled 
De rebus Siculis, published first at Panormus in 1558, and reprinted along 
with the works of four other scholars by Andr. Weschel in his Rerum Sicu- 
larum scriptores (Frankfurt a. M. 1579). 

The most notable contribution is an annotation, No. 34, which soon 
turns into an excursus, the two running for 22} pages of fine print without 
a paragraph break or a footnote. The title “‘Gods of Death and Spring”’ 
is inexact. The real subject seems to be war gods who are connected in 
some fashion with death, or spring, or both, and its results may be sum- 
marized, in so far as I apprehend the somewhat complicated argument, thus: 
The Greeks and the Italic peoples had a larger number of war gods than is 
commonly supposed, and the claim is put forward that the following, among 
many others, should be so characterized: Lykurgos, Odysseus, Curtius, 
Phrixos, Oinomaos, Amphiaraos, Aias, Neleus, Kadmos, etc. These war 
gods, or their partners, are supposed to be hidden at times in the earth, so 
especially Lykurgos, Ares, Mars, Odysseus, Curtius; or are associated with 
death, as Neleus, the Hagia Triada figures, Anytos, Amphiaraos; further- 
more, they are supposed to rise from the earth in the springtime, as Mars, 
Ares, or Odysseus; incidentally it is observed that many of these figures 
appear in pairs, as, e.g., Kaineus-Kainis, Biennos-Bianna, etc. There are 
further digressions on the ram as a symbol of warfare, and on the snake as 
peculiarly the offspring of earth. | 

When they are stated in such general terms as above one might agree 
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with the main contentions, but grave difficulties arise from an attempt to 
discover too many typical characteristics in each figure. In so doing 
Rossbach has been led to daring hypotheses, not a few of which are based 
on untenable exegesis and assumptions. Some specimens should be given 
in justification of such a criticism. Thus, for example, to show that the ram 
as a war symbol was also something of a spirit of spring, Aelian’s fanciful 
statement (De an. 10. 18) that the ram changes the side upon which he 
lies, at each equinox, sleeping during the winter months on his left side and 
during the spring months on his right, is adduced as evidence. If this proves 
anything it should prove as much for one equinox as for the other. 
Especially unsatisfactory is the treatment of Odysseus, to whom a large 
part of the excursus is devoted. Too much is made of the dubious ety- 
mological identification with ᾿Ολύκτωρ (ὀλέκειν). Close connection with 
Hermes in a chthonic aspect is supposed to be shown by these facts among 
others: that both are represented as wearing some head covering; the cir- 
cumstance that this head covering differs in nature and purpose, and that 
a helmet for a hero is not a singular piece of equipment, does not receive 
sufficient consideration; that both are brought into familiar relations with 
ἃ ram, e.g., Hermes as κριοφόρος, and Odysseus in escaping from the cave 
of the Cyclops; one might object that in one instance the man carries the 
ram, in the other the ram carries the man, with wholly different connection, 
intent, and consequence. Further, in an attempt to show that Odysseus 
was an earth demon the following are listed as arguments: he rejoiced to 
behold the land of his fathers, and kissed it (vy 251, 354); he spent the first 
night after his return near a cave and hid his treasures therein, and the 
detailed description of this cave is taken to show that originally it must have 
been conceived as the lair of a chthonic demon, who issued thence to slay 
the suitors; he meets his mother Antikleia in the Nekyia, hence she is prob- 
ably the Earth, and Laertes, by a daring etymology (der Vereiniger des 
Volkes), is, therefore, Hades. More convincing would be the statement 
that Sophokles (Philok. 400 ff.) represents Ge as the goddess whom Odysseus 
especially honored, were it not that the exegetical method by which this 
result is obtained is unsound. Rossbach construes, namely (Ia), μάκαιρα 
. τῷ Λαρτίου σέβας ὑπέρτατον, as “blessed mother earth, most highly 
honored in the eyes of Odysseus.’”’ He thus proposes an interpretation 
opposed to the authority of all the scholars whom I have been able to con- 
sult, from the Scholiast on down to Rademacher, which, though gram- 
matically possible, is wholly unsuitable to the context, and destroys the 
sense that the passage plainly demands. Besides, in relying upon the 
alternative scholium to vs. 402, Rossbach fails to note that, in the first place, 
the Scholiast on vs. 398 took τῴ Aapriov as depending upon παρέδοσαν, and 
‘in the second place, even if σέβας ὑπέρτατον should mean ὦ ‘Pa, it would 
best stand by itself, ‘“O most holy one,” without any syntactical relation 
to the words τῷ Aapriov. 
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A similar error of hasty conclusion and combmation appears in the treat- 
ment of Polites (p. 35), the demon of Temesa, of whom it is said: ‘ein 
Doppelganger des Odysseus in seiner Eigenart als Todesdimon ist sein 
Gefahrte Polites oder Lykos in der Lokalsage von Temesa.” Rossbach 
can hardly be acquainted with the extensive literature which has grown up 
about this subject in recent years, especially the work of Rohde, Pais, 
E. Maass, and G. de Sanctis. As for connection with Odysseus it seems 
scarcely credible that this instance of artificial syncretism should be taken 
seriously. It is an etiological variant utterly devoid of historical or mytho- 
logical value. 

Thorough acquaintance with the literature on Aias would have furnished 
Rossbach with much better evidence that Aias was an earth-abiding demon. 
Furthermore, that Aias and Telamon were war gods has been argued at 
length by P. Girard, in a valuable study which Rossbach seems not to have 
used. 
The illustrations are good; especially useful is a reproduction of the 
Italian military map for the region. The serviceability of the study is 
greatly furthered by a full index. The only really disturbing errors in proof- 
reading I have noted are the omission of a period after M (p. 19, note 24) 
which makes the passage at first sight unintelligible; the rather surprising 
use of ‘‘in euphonischem Sinne”’ for “‘euphemistischem”’ (p. 37), and the 
repetition of a sentence in the wrong context on p. 6. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period 
(“Yale Oriental Series,’ Vol. I). By ALBert T. Cray. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. Pp. 208. 

Just as Kretschmer (Hinleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache) 
and other classical scholars have seen the importance, for the pre-history of 
the Greek lands, of the study of the personal and place names which survived 
the establishment of the rule of the Aryan-Greek invaders and the adoption 
of their dialects, so the Semitists have given much time to the collection and 
study of the personal names which are found in such large numbers in the 
thousands of business and other documents which have come to light in 
Mesopotamia. Professor Clay has studied the names found on the docu- 
ments dating from the time of the Cassite Dynasty of Babylon, ca. 1760- 
1170 s.c. After a thorough study of ‘“‘the verbal-form in the theophorous 
names,’ the foreign names are taken up. Many nationalities are repre- 
sented: Babylonians, Hittites, Assyrians, Cassites, Elamites, Amorites, etc. 
The most interesting part of the discussion is that on the Hittite-Mitannian 
name elements which show many points of similarity to the elements of the 
Cassite names. It remains for some classical scholar to go over these lists and 
pick out the Aryan names which undoubtedly exist in much larger numbers 
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than the Semitist is aware of. Since most of the documents from which 
the names are taken are dated, or, if undated, can usually be assigned an 
approximate date which will hardly be more than a, half-century too high or 
too low, it will be seen that they furnish an invaluable aid to the study of 
the movements of the Aryans in Asia Minor in the second pre-Christian 
millennium. 
D. Ὁ. LucKENBILL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Juvenalis Declamans. Etude sur la rhétorique declamatoire dans les 
satires de Juvenal. Par Josu& ΡῈ Decker. Gand: Van 
Goethem & Cie., 1913. Fr. 9. 


In this work M. de Decker seeks to show that the rhetorical element in 
Juvenal is due to the poet’s previous practice of oratory. Martial (vii. 91. 1) 
calls Juvenal facundus, and the anonymous Vita in a probably authentic 
passage (“‘ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit animi magis causa quam quod 
scholae se aut foro praepararet’”’) relates that he spoke in public until about 
middle life. This does not mean that Juvenal was a teacher or an advocate 
(this view being expressly disclaimed by the Vita); his oratorical activity 
is rather to be associated with the post-scholastic assemblies for public speak- 
ing, which de Decker with a new marshaling of the evidence has set before 
us ina clearer light. The purpose of these salles de declamation was to furnish 
the aspiring orator with an opportunity for practical training. Men took 
part in them as a preparation for the forum or as an outlet for their intel- 
lectual energies. To the latter class Juvenal (whose participation in the 
Séances oratoires is altogether probable) doubtless belonged, as the Vita 
suggests. Whatever his motive, he came in contact here with rhetorical 
influences which impressed him deeply and which he carried over into the 
later field of satire. However, to know what these influences were, we need 
documents which reveal the ideas and the manner of presentation which 
Juvenal encountered. Fortunately, the author maintains, we possess such 
documents in the Suasoriae et controversiae of the elder Seneca, and he pro- 
ceeds accordingly to a detailed comparison between them on the one hand 
and the Satires on the other. 

The first chapter deals with the similar treatment of stock themes—De 
fortuna, De crudelitate, De saeculo, De divitiis. Under De saeculo the orators 
appear to have declaimed against the shortcomings of women and de Decker 
believes that Juvenal’s fulminations are mainly echoes of oratorical conven- 
tions. There are similarities also in the arrangement and presentation of 
subject-matter, such as disproportion of parts, digressions, proof by example, 
imaginary auditors, antithesis, and climax. In the department of style 
proper Juvenal in common with the orators makes use of apostrophe, hyber- 
pole, anaphora, rhetorical question, and the like. The satires most affected 
by rhetorical influences are i, ii, vii, viii, x, xiii, xiv, xv; those least so are 
lil, V, Vili, ix, xi. 
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The outcome of the author’s study is to render very probable the relation 
for which he contends between Juvenal, the orator, and Juvenal, the poet. 
In details he is inclined to push the argument to extremes and to attribute 
too little to the poet’s contact with life. Thus Juvenal’s attitude toward 
women need not be a mere rhetorical pose borrowed from the commonplaces 
of the orators. It was the attitude substantially of many of his contem- 
poraries and there is evidence that it was not altogether unwarranted by 
experience. Indeed, the whole section on invention is much less convincing 
than the others. ᾿ 

M. de Decker (p. 9) expresses surprise that his method of attacking the 
subject had not been anticipated. It is true no one else has made a similar 
study of Juvenal, but Eduard Norden in the part of pointing the way 
(Kunstprosa, I, 273, I, 336 ff.; Einlettung in die Altertumswissenschaft, I, 516) 
should not be overlooked. Neverthless the author has achieved a very pains- 
taking, scholarly, and, in many ways, illuminating piece of work. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY JE N ELMORE 


Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation. By Grorce MILLER 
CaLHouN. “Bulletin of the University of Texas,’’ Humanistic 
Series, No. 14. Austin, Tex., 1918. Pp. 172. 


The title of this book has been chosen with great care. It is of ‘clubs 
in politics”? that Dr. Calhoun treats, not of ‘‘political clubs.’’ In other 
words, he is under no necessity to define the character of any association 
found in Athens; he has merely to connect it with politics or litigation. 
That Athenian society was honeycombed with clubs everyone who has 
studied it closely knows. The community simply teemed with “ brother- 
hoods, orgeones, gennetae, messmates, burial unions, thiasotae, men setting 
out for piracy or trade,’’ to quote the words of the ‘‘Solonian”’ law which 
legalized associations. Hence the presumption is that every citizen had 
ἑταῖροι of some sort. The suggestion, however, is often conveyed by Dr. 
Calhoun that the ἑταῖροι imply a érapeta; or, to quote Thucydides, a 
Club ἐπὶ δίκαις καὶ ἀρχαῖς, where, in my judgment at least, the proof that 
such was its character is lacking. In such cases the question is, not as Dr. 
Calhoun puts it, Could his hetairot have assisted such and such a man in 
politics and legislation? but, Did they? In fact, a large part of Dr. Cal- 
houn’s book is taken up with describing the political and judicial situations in 
which the influence of clubs may have been effective. Herein the author 
has displayed an accurate and detailed knowledge of political and legal 
procedure in Athens, as well as much skill in unfolding the opportunities 
which existed for bribery and corruption. I note in the full bibliography the 
omission of Pantazides’ pamphlet Περὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις πολιτικῶν ᾿ Ἑταιρίων, 
which was printed in Athens by Blastos in 1892. 

W. 8. FERGusoNn 
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PLATO’S LAWS AND THE UNITY OF PLATO’S 
THOUGHT. I 


By Pau. SHorREY 


In spite of Lucian’s sneer, “colder than Plato’s Laws,’ the 
seated BS of Plato’s old age was more closely studied and intelli- 
gently appreciated in antiquity than it is today. It has happened 
to eminent modern scholars to deal with verbatim quotations or 
obvious reminiscences of the Laws with no recognition of their source. 
It has been a commonplace of criticism to contrast its prosy preach- 
ments and tediously minute prescriptions with the fresh, dramatic 
charm of the minor dialogues and the large poetic idealism of the 
Republic. Critics who have lost their way between the comprehen- 
sive design and the labyrinthine detail have pressed a few confused 
or corrupt passages,' a few awkward periods, a few abrupt or strained 
transitions? into the service of the thesis that it is an incoherent 
aggregation of fragments put together by some Philip of Opus out 
of Plato’s Nachlass. Deviations from the Republic required by the 

“very design of the work, its ὑπόθεσις, as Isocrates,® Plato,’ and 
Aristotle’ would put it, are exploited as evidences of a fundamental 
revolution in Plato’s social and political opinions. The custom, in 


1E.g., 934C. 
2 Chiefly in Book xi and in Book xii as far as 958C. Plato himself apologizes, 
922B: ταῦτα δὸ δὴ μετὰ τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα ἀναγκαῖον ἁμῶς γέ πως τάξασθαι. 
8 Panegyr. passim. 
- 4Rep. 550C; Laws 743C, 812A, ete. 
δ Politics passim; cf. 1269a 32. 
(CrassicaL PHILOLOGY IX, October, 1914] 345 
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systematic expositions of the Platonic philosophy, of relegating the 
Laws to an appendix, as it were, and the neglect of countless definite 
coincidences of thought and formula with the more dramatic dia- 
logues have confirmed the impression that the fullest and most 
explicit enunciation of Plato’s teaching is of interest only to pro- 
fessional philologists. Its noble and stately, if sometimes monoto- 
nous, ῥητορεία has been confounded with the flat, unraised style of 
the epistles or the solemn and cumbrous preciosity of the Epinomis 
for the maintenance of the genuineness of those plausible imitations. 
A few petulant Carlylean declamations, a few wilful Ruskinian 
boutades,! have completely blinded liberals of the school of Grote 
and Gomperz to the true historical significance of this unique com- 
bination of an Aristotelian wealth of good sense, political wisdom, 
and discriminating observation with a divinatory insight and a 
depth of Hellenic feeling that forever elude the dialectical net and 
the would-be exhaustive categories of the semi-alien encyclopedist. 
The repetitions,? the apologies for digressions,® the allusions to the 
weakness of old age,‘ the self-checks,’ and the self-praise’ have 
provoked comparisons with the senile maunderings and _ self- 
complacency of Isocrates’ latest work. 

Deprecation of this injustice does not commit us to the paradox 
that the Laws portrays persons with the dramatic poignancy of the 
Protagoras and Gorgias, or embodies abstractions with the high 
imaginative vision of the Republic. There are tedious tracts. There 
is something of the didacticism, the repetitiousness, the self- 
complacency and at the same time the hopelessness, if not the 
moroseness, of old age. The years have altered not only the emphasis 
of Plato’s moods but perhaps some of his minor opinions. The 
style, with some gains, has lost flexibility, simplicity, and colloquial 
charm. Little tricks of manner have passed into mannerisms.’ 

It is a question of degree, of the weight to be attributed to these 
things in the interpretation of Plato’s philosophy and the history 

1704, 742C, 769B, 908-9, 929D, 937-38, 952D, 829D. 

2659D, 688B, 6990, 733 = 662-63, 740E, 743E, 754C, 770C, 774C, 812A, 822E, 
876D, 887B. 

3 642A, 682E, 701D, 864C. 5 7010, 722D, 803BC, 857B. 


4752A, 770A, 8460, 855D, 957A. 4 683C, 699D, 811CD. 
Ἴγάχ᾽ ἂν ἴσως; ἣ καί; ἁμῶς γέ πως; τινὰ τρόπον ad; ἣ πῶς; τό γε τοσοῦτον. 
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of his personal development. I think that recent criticism has 
overemphasized them, and I shall endeavor to show in this study: 
(1) that the Laws is in Plato’s conception essentially finished, and 
is on the whole as well composed as is any equally long and fact- 
laden treatise in ancient—or in modern—literature; (2) that the 
slight and easily explicable divergencies from the thought of the 
Republic are completely outweighed by all-pervading correspondences 
in principle and in detail; (3) that allusions to methods and ideas 
of the dialectical dialogues, and explicit solutions of problems 
dramatically presented in the minor dialogues, make the work almost 
a complete compendium of the Platonic philosophy; (4) that the 
precision, the stately rhythm, the religious unction of the style 
deserve to be studied for themselves and not merely as foils to the 
more obvious charms of the earlier dialogues. 

I cannot, of course, hope to present many facts that have not 
been singly observed by others. But the collections, though mak- 
ing no claim to exhaustiveness, may be of some interest even to those 
who do not accept my main theses. 

The existence of the Republic prescribed for an artist of Plato’s 
versatility a different design for any subsequent treatise on politics 
and sociology. He was no Isocrates to spend forty years redevelop- 
ing the topics and diluting the ideas of the prize composition that 
“had beggared him.” Fundamental truth must, of course, be 
repeated. But many things he had said once for all, and could 
thenceforth take for granted by implication and allusion. The 
formal demonstration of the thesis of the Gorgias that virtue and 
happiness coincide, the censure of Homeric theology,! the definition 
of the virtues in partial resolution of the ἀπορίαι of the minor dia- 
logues, the psychology and pedagogy of the scientific studies of the 
Academy as a propaedeutic to dialectics, the embodiment in a series 
of poetical allegories of the regulative concept of the idea of good— 
these topics, occupying more than half of the Republic, are, as we shall 
see, presupposed and, when required by the argument, repeated in 
the Laws. But an explicit rediscussion of them was not called for 
except on the assumption that Plato had changed his opinions, 


1 Laws 886C briefly dismisses this topic. But cf. 6860 and 941B with Rep. 
378B. 
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which is begging the very question at issue. Nor can we expect 
him to rewrite such a masterpiece of art as the evolution of democracy 
and tyranny out of the ideal state in the eighth book,' or to recast 
the eschatological myth that crowns the whole. In the Gorgias 
and the Phaedo Plato had already preluded to this incomparable 
Vision of Judgment. And after the Story of Er anything that even 
he could have composed on this theme as a conclusion to the Laws 
would have been an anti-climax. He therefore incorporates the 
“sanction”’ of the idea of immortality in his main argument by a 
few explicit references,? fills the space which its fuller exposition 
would have occupied with the theodicy of the tenth book, and con- 
cludes his latest work, not on a high poetic and religious climax, but 
with an almost pathetically patient and lucid summary of the simple 
principles of his lifelong teaching and his political philosophy. 

The Republic was the definitive poetic embodiment of the parallel 
and antithesis between the ethical and political ideal which is an 
object of seemingly vain quest in the minor dialogues and that of 
the Athenian democracy and the sophists and demagogues who 
exploited it for their own ends. To: this exhausted theme Plato 
could not well return for many years, and then only on a more prosaic 
and matter-of-fact level. The Polsticus is in the main a study of 
method—a contribution both to general logic® and the special logic 
of politics.‘ Taking up the old postulate of a royal or political art® 
and the old parallel or antithesis between the true art or science and 
the arts of flattery of the demagogue, the rhetorician, and the sophist,® 
it defines the statesman by successive eliminations of all rivals and 
pretenders to his function.’ A myth presents and regretfully dis- 


1 Macaulay, who had little appreciation of Plato's higher flights, says: ‘‘I remem- 
ber nothing in Greek philosophy superior to this in profundity, ingenuity, and elo- 
quence.”’ 

2 727}, 870D, 828D, 881A, 927A, 959B. 

3286D: πολὺ δὲ μάλιστα καὶ πρῶτον τὴν μέθοδον αὐτὴν τιμᾶν; cf. 262D, 265A, 
266D, 278E, 285A, 2850): τοῦ περὶ πάντα διαλεκτικωτέροις γίγνεσθαι; cf. Laws 638E. 

4274E and 275C with Rep. 4260. 

δ Futhydem. 291BC; Charm. 170B; Protag. 319A; Gorg. 501AB, 503D; Rep. 
428D; Poli. 289C, 293D, 309C. 

6 Gorg. 464-65 and passim. 

7 This motive appears ‘‘already”’ in Euthydem. 289-90. Cf. also Phaedr. 266C: 
βασιλικοὶ μὲν ἄνδρες, etc. 
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misses the impracticable ideal of an all-wise autocrat, the divine 
shepherd of a simple! human flock. The method of definition by 
elimination is illustrated in a sequence of images drawn from weaving 
and mining. And the continued analogy of the art of weaving sug- 
gests the representation of the true statesman’s function in the Aris- 
tophanic? image, that it is his task to combine the purified warp 
and woof of social tissue in the robe of perfect citizenship.* Here, 
as in the Republic and the Laws,‘ the chief means to this end is the 
control of education.’ But in the elaboration of the image Plato 
is led to emphasize another thought, repeated in the Laws* but, as 
it happens, not explicitly mentioned in the Republic,’ the eugenic * 
problem of breeding the desirable mean by the mating of opposite 
extremes.® 

Apart from this, alleged differences from the Republic are mostly 
misapprehensions. The classification of the six (or seven) forms of 
government? is, like all classifications and definitions in Plato, 
relevant to the special purpose and context. When this is recog- 
nized the apparent inconsistency with the quadripartite classifica- 
tion of the Republic and the bipartite division of the Laws"! disappears. 
Aristotle, as often, follows Plato while pretending to differ from him." 


1275A, 275C, 276E; cf. Laws 678A =Polst. 272A, 678B; Rep. 372E. 

2 Lysistrata 586: τῷ Δήμῳ χλαῖναν ὑφῆναι. 

8 Οἱ. also Lawes 734E. 

4 Rep. 416B, 423E: ἐὰν. . .. ἣν μέγα φυλάττωσι. . .. τὴν παιδείαν. Laws 
641B =644A; 766) =788D =Rep. 377A; 7820 =Rep. 541A; 788; 8040,᾽ , 832D: 
ἡ τοιαύτη κατάστασις πολιτείας μόνη δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν τῶν νῦν τὴν διαπερανθεῖσαν παιδείαν. 

5 It is not, as sometimes affirmed, the reconciliation οὗ the two temperaments by 
the marriage of unlikes. Plato distinctly assigns the second and inferior place to this 
measure: 309C, 310A: τοὺς μὲν λοιπούς, ὄντας ἀνθρωπίνους δεσμούς, ὑπάρχοντος τούτου 
τοῦ Belov σχεδὸν οὐδὲν χαλεπὸν οὔτε ἐννοεῖν οὔτε ἐννοήσαντα ἀποτελεῖν. 


57738Β. 
7It may be vaguely covered by 458E: εἶεν δ᾽ ἂν ἱεροὶ [sc. γάμοι] οἱ ὠφελιμώτατοι 
τε τὸν γὰρ τῇ πόλει δεῖ συμφέροντα μνηστεύειν γάμον (Laws 773B). 


8 The Republic merely breeds from the best; but those have already been selected ics 
and educated to harmonise the two temperaments. 


9 301-2. 

10 Cf. Untty of Plato's Thought, 13, 16, n. 86, and ‘‘ Note on the Menexenus 238D,"’ 
Class. Phil., V, 361. 

11 693D. 


12 Pol. 12896 5: ἤδη μὲν οὖν τις ἀπεφήνατο καὶ τῶν πρότερον οὕτως od μὴν els ταὐτὸ 
βλέψας ἡμῖν. 
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Isocrates also took a hand in the game, and his treatment of the 
topic reinforces the lesson of the Menezenus passage, that it is uncriti- 
cal to press these purely literary variations on the commonplace 
Greek distinction of the good or bad government of the one, the few, 
or the many, and the conventional or etymological significance of 
such words as ἀριστοκρατία and ὀλιγαρχία.: The rejection in 
Politicus 262D of the antithesis, Greek-Barbarian, is sometimes ἡ 
taken as a contradiction of the distinction in Republic 469-71 between 
war with Greeks and war with Barbarians. But it is no more a 
recantation of this normal Greek feeling than 263D is an abandon- 
ment of the distinction between men and cranes. The significance 
of both passages in the Politicus is logical, with a touch of tran- 
scendental irony toward all human pretensions. But the natural 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism of the Republic and the Menexenus* reappears 
unchanged in the Laws.’ We shall discuss below‘ the emphasis 
laid in the Politicus and Laws on one other idea not quite explicitly 
set forth in the Republic. But the entire method is uncritical, and 
by parity of reasoning we might infer that at the date of the Politicus 
Plato had abandoned the communistic ideal which he reaffirms in 
the Laws* and, since he does not mention it, no longer hates the 
plutocracy which he so eloquently denounces in both Laws and 
Republic.® 

The Laws, though in form a workable project of legislation for a 
conceivable Greek city, remains, after all, in some sort a Utopian 
romance, as Mr. Wells, perhaps rightly, believes every constructive 
sociological treatise must be. It is a myth,’ a fairy tale, a game to 
beguile an old man’s leisure. Plato is entirely conscious of this,® 


1Cf. my review of Taylor’s Varia Socratica, Class. Phil., VI, 361, and the sub- 
sequent discussion of the subject, ebid., VII, 85 ff. 


2 239-41. 4 Pp. 357 ff. 
8 698B-99D. δ 7396, 807B. 


4705, 742, 831, 870, etc.; Rep. 373E, 421DE, 434B, 550E, 5910)» note ἄπειρον 
373E, 591D. Laws 705, 742, 831, 870, etc.; Ar. Pol. i. 3. p. 12566 32 and the non- 
enforcement of money contracts, Rep. 556A =Laws 742C, 849E, 915E; also πλοῦτος 
od τνφλός 631C =Rep. 554B; prohibition of gold and silver, 742A =Rep. 416E. 


7 632E, 752A, 841C; Rep. 376D, 501E. 
8 685A; cf. Phaedr. 276E; 712B, 769A. 
9746B: μηδ᾽ αὐτὸν δοκεῖτέ με λεληθέναι. 
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and while reaffirming the ideals of the Republic as ideals! protests, 
for most of his modern readers in vain, against the misconception 
that: he anticipates any precise or pedantic realization even of his 
second-best? state.* He repeats with appropriate qualifications all 
that he had said in the Republic of the value of even unattainable 
ideals as patterns,‘ regulative concepts, and expressions of the con- 
trolling unity of moral purpose that distinguishes the statesman 
from the opportunist and the charlatan.5 He cannot forego the vision 
of a reformed society, a city of God in the heavens® or somewhere 
on earth in the infinite past or future,’ though he is as well aware 
as his critics that it is, perhaps, what it must needs appear to the 
practical man, an aspiration, a castle in the air, a day dream,’ a 
creation which, when his dialectic and the saeva indignatio of his 
moral eloquence have shattered to bits the politician’s world of 
Callicles and Thrasymachus, he can mold as in wax® nearer to his 
heart’s desire, only because the word is, in the proverb’s despite,” 
nearer and more plastic to the ideal truth of the conception than the - 
deed can ever be." He anticipates all that modern objectors have 
to say on the complication of the causes that determine the actual 
operation of the best-intentioned enactments.“ Man is the most 
unruly of animals, the most difficult to educate and subdue to dis- 
cipline.* Plato clearly foresees the recalcitrance of average and 
historically determined human nature" to the arbitrary prescriptions 


1739, 807. 
2739B, 807B, 807E; cf. Polit. 297E: ws δεύτερον, 300C: δεύτερος πλοῦς. 


8 7810): εἰ δὴ δοκεῖ λόγον γ᾽ ἕνεκα μὴ ἀτυχῇ τὸν περὶ πάσης τῆς πολιτείας γενέσθαι 
λόγον. 739DE shows that the number 5,040 is not to be taken superstitiously, nor >; 
very seriously, except as an embodiment of the idea incorporated in modern metric 
systems. Cf. 746DE. 


4 Rep. 4720, 592B; Laws 739E, 746B. 


5625E, 630C, 688B, 693B, 706A, 717A, 733CD, 962A; Rep. 484C, 500DE, 
520C; Gorg. 503E, 501C, 517, 518. 


6 Rep. 592AB. 7 Rep. 499C; Laws 739C: εἴτ᾽ ἔσται ποτέ; 711E. 
® Rep. 458A, εὐχή; 450D, 456C, 499C. 
9746A: σχεδὸν οἷον ὀνείρατα λέγων, 4 πλάττων καθάπερ ἐκ κηροῦ τινα πόλιν καὶ 


πολίτας; Rep. 588D: ἐπειδὴ εὐπλαστότερον kipov ... . λόγος. 
10 Rep. 473A: κἂν εἰ μή τῳ δοκεῖ. 1:686.; Polit. 204B. 
1. 636A, 736B, 778B. 18 766A, 808D; Polit. 2920. 


1. 684DE, 752B, 779E, 781B, 788A-90A, 839B, 922D, 925D: ἃ μυρία ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
ἐμπόδια γίγνεται Tots τοιούτοις ἐπιτάγμασιν τοῦ μήτινα ἐθέλειν πείθεσθαι; 926C. 


“i 
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of a self-appointed dictator who seeks to overrule the chance or 
Providence,! the necessity or Lucretian caeca potestas® that actually 
governs the life of man, makes sport of the calculations of human 
wisdom, and with unforseen accident doth 


Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The Unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure! 


He renews his challenge to hasty censors to allow the artist to work 
out his hypothesis as a consistent whole and judge him by the finished 
result. He admits with high-sorrowful skepticism that the coherency 
and moral purposiveness of his design is all that in the last resort he 
can affirm‘—except perhaps his unshaken faith in the moral govern- 
ment of the world,’ and his conviction that in the right education, 
whatever it be, lies the only hope of betterment.* For adamantine’ 
as is his reasoned assurance, he yet is aware that the highest good is 
the affirmation of a personal vision which those who will may con- 
tradict, since, a8 Pindar says: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἀμάχανον εὑρεῖν | ὅ τι νῦν ἐν 
καὶ τελευτᾷ φέρτατον ἀνδρὶ τυχεῖν. He would admit with Jean 
Paul that we may deliberate about the parts of life but not about 
the whole. ‘Oh Crito, those who are fixed in this faith can hold 
no conference with those who reject it, but they must of neces- 
sity despise one another’s counsels.’’* ‘Decide then forthwith,” says 
the Socrates of the Republic, ‘to which party you address your words, 
or shall it be to neither, but will you follow out for your own sake 
your own thought, not grudging another who may haply profit 
thereby ?’’® 

It is customary to attribute the less buoyant tone of the Laws 


1686B, 709B. 
2741A, 709AB. 
3746CD, 799E, 805B, 812A, 820E, 768D, 842A. 


4641D, 812A; cf. Rep. 416B, 450E-51A, 506C, 533A, 517B: θεὸς δέ πον older, 
εἰ ἀληθὴς οὖσα τνγχάνει-- Laws 641D; cf. Tim. 72D. 


5 Laws 662B, 903-4. 

© Rep. 416BC: ris ὀρθῆς τυχεῖν παιδείας, ἥτις ποτέ ἐστιν; Laws 788C: τήν γε ὀρθήν. 
7 Gorg. 509A; Rep. 360B; 618A. 

8 Crito 49D. 

9 Rep. 527E. 
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and its compromises of the good with the necessary! to the dis- 
appointments of Plato’s Sicilian experiences and the failure of his 
idealistic faith and hope. The suggestion can do no harm provided 
the texts are not distorted in its support. But it remains for sober 
criticism a superfluous hypothesis. The inevitable decay of the 
imagination in old age, and the literary motives already glanced at, 
the ἀνάγκη λογογραφική, amply account for all significant differ- 
ences between the Republic and the Laws. The ideal principles of 
social reform having been once adequately expounded, it remained 
to portray their plausible application to a conceivable Greek city. 
Such a hypothesis necessitated an immense mass of superadded 
detail,? and a more matter-of-fact treatment. Old age doubtless 
diminished Plato’s elasticity of feeling, and his mood may have been 
permanently saddened by the death of Dion. But all the notable 
pessimistic utterances of the Laws can be closely matched from the 
Republic.* It is the height of naiveté to suppose that Plato really 
expected to establish the kingdom of philosophy in Sicily. The 
most rudimentary literary art would forbid the explicit admission 
within the Republic that the heavenly city was a mere Nephelo- 
coccygia. But the argument that his ideal is not wholly chimerical‘ 
is so hedged about with qualifications and reserves® that the intelli- 
gent reader has little difficulty in apprehending, as Kant apprehended 
it, the true meaning of the final sentence:® “It makes no difference 
whether it anywhere now exists or ever is to be. The philosopher 
will concern himself with the politics of this city and no other.” 
Here, as often, the unscholarly divination of Emerson comes plump 
upon the truth: ‘He did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with 
an institution. All his painting in the Republic must be esteemed 


1739, 740A, 853C, 875CD, 948CD; cf. 628D, 758E, 858A; Rep. 347C, 358A, 
493C, 520E, 527A. 


2 See the list of omissions in Rep. 425CD, 412B. The polity of the Laws, too, as 
we shall see, dispenses with much that ordinary states require. Cf. 842CD. 


3379C, 496DE, 516D, 486A, 500BC, 604B: οὔτε τι τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἄξιον ὃν 
μεγάλης σπουδῆς = Laws 803B; cf. Laws 644D and 803C. 


$499C: ἄλλως εὐχαῖς ὅμοια; cf. 540D; cf. Laws 839D: ὡς δ' οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπὲρ 
ἄνθρωπον. 


5450C ff., 4570, 458AB, 4660, 472A, 520A-C. 
8. 592B. 
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mythical, with intent to bring out, sometimes in violent colors, his 
thought. You cannot institute, without peril of charlatanism.’”! 

But though Plato’s sober judgment was subject to no illusions, 
the exigencies of his literary design and the impatience inseparable 
from the world-bettering temper led him in both the Republic and 
the Laws to the affirmation of two dangerous Utopian principles, 
the abuse of which by the disciples of Rousseau and Carlyle has 
reflected some discredit on the author. The historical spirit rejects 
his assumption of the unlimited plasticity of actual and secularly 
evolved human nature. And modern liberals condemn his invoca- 
tion of the benevolent autocrat as the deus ex machina of reform. 
Our present concern is not to apologize for either of these ideas, but 
to point out the relative justification of Plato’s literary use of them, 
and to show that the Republic and the Laws do not appreciably 
differ in their statement. 

The Greek πόλις was in fact far more plastic to a dominating 
personality than the huge modern ἔθνος ever can be. Isocrates, 
like Plato, dwells with complacency on the power of the mere example 
of the Prince to transform the fashion of life and conduct in the 
citizens.2, And with the mythical or real cases of Lycurgus and 
Solon? in mind, Plato found abundant confirmation for the postulates 
that the ‘“ Lawgiver’’ can mold human nature to his pattern,‘ that 
the second generation if not the first can be made to accept any 
teaching that it is desirable for them to believe,*® and that a unanimous 
public opinion created by education® and preserved by laws that 
forbid its contradiction’ can subdue instinct® and hold in check the 
desire for innovation.® 


1 Plato: New Readings. 
2 Isoc. Or. ii. 31; iii. 37; vii. 22; Plato Laws 711B. 
8 Polst. 295BC obviously alludes to Solon. 


4 Rep. 501A, 500D: & ἐκεῖ ὁρᾷ . . . . els ἀνθρώπων ἤθη τιθέναι. . . . δημιουργὸν 
τῆς δημοτικῆς ἀρετῆς; cf. 377C. 
5 Rep. 541A, 415CD; Laws 752C, 663E: Σιδωνίον μυθολόγημα.. . . . παράδειγμα 


τοῦ πείσειν ὅ τι ἂν ἐπιχειρῇ τις πείθειν τὰς τῶν νέων ψυχάς = Rep. 4140. In 781-83 there 
is a hint of the argument which modern reformers draw from evolution and the 
changes which it has wrought in human nature. Cf. 676C. : 

6 665C, 643D, 653A-C; Rep. 367A, 378D, 463D, 464A. 

7 838CD, 798B, 660E; cf. Rep. 392A. 

8 838B: σμικρὸν ῥῆμα κατασβέννυσι πάσας τὰς τοιαύτας ἡδονάς. 

9 6578Β, 797CD. 
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From this it is but a step to the doctrine of the all-wise autocrat 
that has given so great offense to liberal critics who make no allow- 
ance for its function in the literary economy of Plato’s romances,! 
and who fail to distinguish the different forms which it assumes, and 
the qualifications by which it is limited. In the form of the famous 
dictum that either philosophers must become kings or kings phi- 
losophers,? it is merely the demand that the state be governed by 
the highest available intelligence,® which is of necessity the possession 
of a few, however democratically selected and trained.‘ This, 
though Plato is not always careful to mark the distinction, should 
not be confused with the invocation of a converted autocrat to bring 
about the revolution and inaugurate reform. That thought, too, 
appears in Republic 502B: εἷς ἱκανὸς γενόμενος πόλιν ἔχων πει- 
θομένην It assumes the form of wilful paradox in Laws 709E: 
τυραννουμένην μοι δότε τὴν πόλιν. This outrages the liberal senti- 
ments of Grote and Mill as much as it surprises the natural Greek 
feeling of the interlocutors Megillus and Cleinias.6 They overlook 
the fact that the virtuous youthful tyrant is simply an ideal postu-”, 
late of method, an εὐχή with which Plato pleases his imagination 
even while recognizing its impracticability as a continuing form of 
government so long as human nature remains what it 8.8 All’ 
apparent inconsistencies are due to the fact that Plato cannot for- 
bear to oppose to the liberal politician’s conception of government 
by plausible palaver, under the forms of law,’ the old Socratic ideal 
of government as an art and science, the autocratic discretion of the 


1 Cf. the Demiourgos of the Timaeus and the Lawgiver of language in the Cratylus. 

3 Rep. 4730. Butin 540D the idea of the revolution that establishes the reformed 
state is more prominent. With ἔρως ἐμπέσῃ, 499C, cf. Lawa 711D. 

3714A: τὴν τοῦ νοῦ διανομὴν érovoudtorras νόμον; cf. 645B, 890D, 957C; Pols. 
297B. 

4 Rep. 428E, 491B, 494A, 503B; Laws 818A; Polit. 292E, 297BC, 300E. 

5 By implication also in τίνος ἂν σμικροτάτου μεταβαλόντος, 473B. 

6711A; cf. Poltt. 293E. 7709D. 

8 691C, 692B, 713C, 854A, 875B, 947E; Polit. 274E, 301C, 301D. The Republic 
differs, if at all, only in the assertion, required by the ὑπόθεσις that no one can affirm 
ὡς δὲ ἐν παντὶ τῷ χρόνῳ ... . οὐδ᾽ ἂν els σωθείη, 502A. The objection of Polit. 
301D that the human swarm does not breed the ‘‘king’”’ bee is anticipated in Rep. 
520C. 


9 Gorg. passim; Phaedr. 260CD= Rep. 493B; Polit. 298BC, 300A. 
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true shepherd, pilot, or physician.! But though he everywhere 
reaffirms the Carlylean proposition, that it is better for the unwise, 
whether they consent or not, to be ruled by the wise,? in practice he 
estimates governments not only by their wisdom and disinterested- 
ness, but by the rejected criteria of subordination to law and the 
consent of the governed.? Laws 627E, 690C: καίτοι τοῦτό ye, ὦ 
Πίνδαρε σοφώτατε, σχεδὸν οὐκ ἂν παρὰ φύσιν ἔγωγε φαίην γίγνεσθαι 
κατὰ φύσιν δὲ τὴν τοῦ νόμου ἑκόντων ἀρχὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βίαιον πεφυκυῖαν." 
For though the conjunction of supreme power with the highest wis- 
dom is, if we could have our wish, the nearest way to the goal, and 
though the possibility of one such virtuous tyrant in the infinite 
past or future redeems the ideal city from mere visionariness,° 
human nature, as we know it, is always corrupted by arbitrary 
power. Wistfully as we contemplate so potent an instrument for 
good we must renounce it.’ To include it in our political definitions 
and estimates is to confound the age of Cronos with the age of Zeus,® 
the divine ruler with the human, the king with the tyrant.® The 
best human government is that which “imitates’’” the divine king, 
substituting the rigid approximations of Law for his flexible scien- 
tific discretion, and replacing his disinterested care for his charges 
by the spirit of devotion to laws devised for the common weal." 


1 Laws 684C; Poli. 296B, 293D. 

3 Rep. 590D; Pol. 296B; Laws 684C. 

8 Cf. Polit. 300 ff. The citizens even of the Republic are not slaves, but free men, 
whose rulers are their helpers and guardians. Cf. 417AB, 547C. 


41 have omitted Burnet’s comma after δές It obscures the meaning, which many 
interpreters have missed, and which is made clear by the similar turn in Gorg. 484E: 
κατὰ φύσιν τὴν τοῦ δικαίου, where there is no comma. This is almost a mannerism 
in the Laws; cf. 853A, 857D, 923B. 


5 Rep. 502B. Polst. 300C ff. 

4 Supra, p. 355, n. 8. 8 Ibid. 274E; Laws 713E. 

9 Polit. 276E; Rep. 576D, 587B. 

10 This wilful generalization of the word is characteristic of Plato. The meaning 
is perfectly clear from Pols. 293C, 2970, 300C, 301A; Laws 713B and 713E: μιμεῖσθαι 


. τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ Κρόνον λεγόμενον βίον. . .. THY τοῦ vol διανομὴν ἑἐπονομάζοντας 
νόμον. For the implications of this last phrase, cf. supra, p. 355, n. 3. 


11 The political art like other arta does not as such seek the ‘‘good”’ of the artist: 
Rep. 341-42; implied in Laws 875A: ὅτι πολιτικῇ καὶ ἀληθεῖ τέχνῃ οὗ τὸ ἴδιον ἀλλὰ τὸ 
κοινὸν ἀνάγκη μέλειν; with ἀληθεῖ τέχνῃ cf. Polit. 295E; cf. also Gorg. 463E, 4640 
with Laws 650B. 
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Plato does not propose a tyranny or an unlimited monarchy, but 
& mixed government for the polity of his Cretan city,' and even 
the founder himself is conceived as a νομοθέτης ἄνευ τυραννίδος.3 
The rulers of his Republic, however absolute their final authority 
over the masses, are themselves bound by severe self-denying 
ordinances and have won their place by a long novitiate of unswerv- 
ing obedience to law.* Thus every apparent assertion of the principle 
of autocracy, whether as an instrument of reform or by way of satire 
on Athenian democracy,‘ is qualified and canceled by the passionate 
intensity of the counter-affirmation that in the actual world salva- 
tion is to be found only in the reign of law.° The instinctive judg- 
ment of knowledge applied to the particular case may be in theory 
preferable to the generalized rigidity of written prescription.® But 
the law is now the inherited tradition of old experience and reflec- 
tion,’ and in a reformed state will be the highest expression of trained 
intelligence. The only alternative to the reign of law is the reign 
of faction and partisan greed. | 

Professor Eduard Meyer also seems to overlook this other side 
of Plato’s shield when he complains’ of “‘die ungeheure Einseitigkeit 
welche den Staat ausschliesslich auf die Erkenntniss basirt.’’ Plato, 
it is true, everywhere assumes that statesmanship ought to be more 
nearly a science than it is, and to this end he proposes to train the 
best minds of the community for the work of government and the 
education, in turn, of their successors.’ But in a broad view even 
the Republic may be as truly said to be based on virtue, right opinion, 
and the disciplined habit of obedience to law as on theoretic knowl- 
edge. And in the Laws, again wilfully straining language, he goes 
so far as to pronounce these qualities the highest kind of knowledge." 


1712C ff. 8 429, 503, 537, 540A, 412DE. 
3 7850. 4 Polst. 299. 


5 Ibid. 300A; Laws 689B, 691A, 701B =Rep. 563D, 714A, 715CD, 729D, 875D, 
890A. 


®875C; Polit. 295DE, 298CD. 7 Polit. 300B; cf. Laws 844A, 913C, 957A. 

ὃ Gesch. d. Alt., V, 376. 

9 Rep. 540B; Pols. 309; Laws 632C, 769C, 960 ff. This the politicians of today 
cannot do. Cf. Meno 100A. 

10 Plato in fact himself says so, 4380 Ὁ. 

11 689CD, 691, 696C, 644A; cf. Menez. 246E. 
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The special stress laid upon the idea of law in the Politicus and 
Laws may be in part due to the growing conservatism of old age,! 
and the experience of the Greek world between 380 and 350. In 
the Republic Plato does not thus formally discuss the defects and 
yet the indispensable necessity of generalized law. But there is 
no reason to suppose that he would at that time bave rejected any 
of the propositions which he happens to emphasize in the later 
work. Fundamental to both is the antithesis between the true 
idea of justice? and Thrasymachus’ interpretation of the formula, 
the advantage of the superior. The paradoxical communism of: 
the Republic is mainly designed to impose disinterestedness on the 
guardians,‘ and thus in a measure anticipates the objection of the 
Laws and Politicus that human nature cannot endure unlimited 
power. Aristotle ignores this distinction in his censure of Plato’s 
communism, and modern critics sometimes justify themselves in 
following his example by the apparently unqualified reaffirmation 
of the communistic ideal in the Laws. But the passage of the Laws 
in its context is clearly a rhetorical exaltation of that ideal unity of 
civic feeling which Demosthenes upbraids Aeschines for not sharing, 
and to which Plato frequently returns as one of the ends of states- 
manship,® and tests of the true state. One of the chief criteria in the 
election of the guardians is their lifelong obedience to law.’ And 
in the Republic as in the Laws the decline of the state whose principle 
is iberty begins with the spread of the spirit of lawlessness from music 
and education to manners, life, and politics? and the satire on the 


1715D: νέος μὲν γὰρ ὧν πᾶς ἄνθρωπος τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀμβλύτατα αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ ὁρᾷ, 
γέρων δὲ ὀξύτατα. But the noble affirmation of the principle in Crito 50 ff. is 
‘‘already’’ quite in the tone of the Laws. 

3 Laws 863E is practically equivalent to Rep. 443. With τυραννίδα cf. Rep. 
573D, and with τὴν τοῦ ἀρίστον δόξαν, Phaedo 99A; Phaedr. 237DE. 

8 Rep. 338-39; Laws 7140 ff.; of. Theaetet. 167C, 172AB. The ὅπως ἄρξουσιν 
of Rep. 488D is almost technical for this ideal of government for the maintenance of 
the party in power. Cf. Lawes 714C, 962E, and also 697D, 757D. Another formula 
of it is the familiar ‘‘ benefit friends and injure enemies.”’ 


4417, 464C, 547C. 
§739C; cf. also Rep. 543A. 


6 Cf. Laws 942C and 664A with Rep. 423 and 462. He never seriously contem- 
plated a completely communistic state. 


7 Supra, p. 357, n. 3. 8 Rep. 424; Laws 700-701. 
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democratic liberty that means license is the same in both.! The 
absence, then, from the Republic of the formal antithesis between 
autocratic discretion and written law must be regarded as an acci- 
dent, unless we are to make it a canon of Platonic criticism, that 
every idea not explicitly formulated in a given dialogue is either 
“not yet” apprehended or ‘‘no longer’’ accepted. 

The Laws, to put the plot in a nutshell, is an elaborate project 
of legislation for a supposed new colony to be founded by the Cretans 
in a deserted part of the island, set in a large, loose framework of 
disquisition on the principles of education and good government, 
and the philosophy of Greek history, and interrupted, or rather 
relieved in its necessarily arid detail, by edifying moral and religious 
discourses and eloquent diatribes against the radicalism and license 
of the innovating spirit of the age. To appreciate, however, the 
real logical coherence, if not always artistic unity, that links its 
infinite detail to its rambling argument, we must first grasp firmly 
some of the leading ideas that dominate and inform the entire work. 
There are, of course, if we include restatements of the principles of 
the Republic and the Politicus, many such recurrent and guiding 
ideas: The dependence of all reform on education, and the concep- 
tion of moral education as the development and inculcation of instinc- 
tive right babit and true opimion in relation to pleasure and pain,’ 
the determination of morals by mores,’ the futility of legislation 
whose spirit and aim is counteracted by the unregulated habits and 
tastes of private life,‘ the consequent censorship of education, music, 
and art,® the subordination of art to ethics,® and the deprecation 
of change,’ the insistence on specialization of function,? and the 


1 Rep. 563; Laws 698B, 962E. 

2 643E, 653AB, 659D, 654D =Rep. 401E, 653B =Rep. 402A. 

8 7060, 780A, 788B, 790B, 792E, 822E, 8080 =834D, 659C, 793B, 841B, 659E. 
Unwritten Law 841B, 793A, 838B. 

4 Rep. 4260; Lawes 780A, 790B. 


5 Rep. 377B=Laws 656C; 386B=Laws 828D; 396B =Laws 669D; 398A, 
568BC =Laws 656C, 817BC; 399AB =Laws 814E, 660A, 655AB, 812C. 


4 Plato anticipates Aristotle with ὡς ἐν παιδιᾶς μοίρᾳ (656B), and forestalls Croce 
with ὁμοιοῦσθαι .... ἀνάγκη τὸν χαίροντα ὁποτέροις ἂν χαίρῃ (tbid.). Cf. 669B: 
ἤθη κακὰ φιλοφρονούμενος" Rep. 3960, 607A. 

7797, 799, 656, 819A; Rep. 380, 4246. 

8 846D ff.; of. Rep. 370B, 374A, 394E, 395, 423D, 433A, 553E. 
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subjection of all life and action to austere discipline and regulation, 
the anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean,’ and its 
application to the theory of a mixed government,’ the denunciation 
of the unlimited love of money,‘ the distinction between the self 
and the things of self, between the three kinds of ‘‘goods,’’® between 
the two kinds of equality, between the good and the necessary.’ 
But for our present purpose, the better understanding of the plot, 
we need now consider only the three interrelated ideas, that politics 
is an ethical science, that the true statesman subordinates everything 
to 8 conscious unitary moral end, that the prohibitions and penalities 
of positive law ought to be accompanied by explanatory or hortatory 
preambles. 

1. In what, if any, sense politics is subject to the moral law is 
still hotly debated, with arguments that have not changed much 
since Frederick the Great undertook the refutation of Machiavelli. 
The crucial instance is still as it was for the Callicles of the Gorgias,® 
the bare-faced avowal of the right of the stronger in all international 
relations, and the acceptance of the victory of the bigger battalions 
as the survival of the fittest.® All Europe still judges by the prin- 
ciples of Callicles the endeavors of English or American statesmen 
to deny or extenuate this ugly fact. On this aspect of the question 
Plato has little more to say. In the Republic he proposes to mitigate 
the cruelties of war between Greeks, but, like Isocrates and Aristotle, 
he regards the barbarian as the natural enemy.” The root of war 
he finds, with St. Francis, in human greed and cupidity.. With 
the reluctant abandonment of the ideal of the state of nature” he 
tacitly accepts war as an unalterable condition of life, even in Utopia.” 
In tbe world as it is we must be armed against injustice, he tells us,"* 

1942D (cf. Rep. 563C), 762, 758, 760A, 807. 

2 Even in respect to health, 728D, 719, 729, 792C. 


8 712-13, 757-59. 
4 Rep. 373E: ἄπειρον 591D; Laws 870A; Ar. Pol. 12566 32. 


§717C, 728D, 743E. 7 Supra, p. 363, ἢ. 1. 

© Rep. 558C; Laws 757, 744C. 8 483D. 

9 Laws 638B: νίκας δὲ καὶ ἧττας ἐκτὸς λόγον τὰ νῦν θῶμεν; cf. 890Α. 

10 4706. 11 Rep. 373DE. 12 Supra, pp. 348 ff. 


12 Laws 626A: ἥν γὰρ καλοῦσιν οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰρήνην, τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι μόνον 
ὄνομα, etc. 


M4 Laws 829A, 731B. 
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and the passages in which he warns us that we hold all other “‘ goods” 
by the tenure of “‘virtue,’’ in the sense of personal bravery, would 
please modern militarists.. Though the end of war is peace,? he 
is as positive as they can be that we can attain it only if in peace 


we prepare for war. And, anticipating modern Germany,’ the? 


Republic and Laws make a virtue of this necessity, and base educa- 
tion‘ and the discipline of life largely on unremitting preparation 
and ever-present readiness for this supreme test of manly worth.® 
These utterances are in apparent contradiction of his previous 
rejection of victory as the test, of his sharp censure of the military 
constitution of Sparta,® and the low place assigned to merely animal 
courage throughout the Laws.’ But it is a contradiction which, for 
us as for Plato, is involved in the acceptance of war. The bravery 
of his happy warriors is more than animal courage. And though 
in Greek history the just cause sometimes suffered defeat,’ he 
might well affirm that his little band of citizens could maintain their 
liberties ἐν κλύδωνι τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων only through a valor, a 
discipline, and a vigilance based on perfect virtue.” 

Within the state the general problem has two aspects, the 
morality of the means by which power is attained and the ends for 
which it is used. Plato is not careful to distinguish the two ques- 
tions. For his fantastic literary hypothesis of a benevolent tyrant 
has no effect on his healthy Greek abhorrence of the tyrant of experi- 
ence. He finds no occasion for the casuistic psychology of Brown- 
ing’s “Saviour of Society” or of the modern historian’s rehabilitation 
of Sulla. He takes it for granted that power unscrupulously achieved 


1 Menez. 246E; Pols. 307E; Laws 626B, 820A. 
2 Laws 628D. 


ὃ Maneuvers: Laws 829; German student duels and American football: 830E-— 
31A. 


‘Rep. 374, 395BC, 404A, 416D, 453B, 467, 522E, 525BC, §26D, 537A, 543A; 
Laws 758B, 760-62, 795BC, 796, 813D, 829, 833A, 942BC. 


5626A: τοῦτο καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ δραστέον. 


°660E. The ‘inconsistency’ with 630D and 712E hardly requires explanation 
for an intelligent reader. 


7 630B, 963E. 9 758A. 
8 Laws 638B. 10 829A. 
11 Cf. closely the language of Rep. 502B with that of 565E. 
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will be selfishly used. He assumes that the politicians and dema- 
gogues who disdain no means of winning office will govern the state 
in the interest of self or party. All existing states are condemned 
in his eyes by the fact that not the common weal but to benefit 
friends and injure enemies is their conception of the end of govern- 
ment and their definition of justice... They are not polities but 
factions,? and, precisely because for such politicians politics is the 
art of seizing the helm of the ship of state, they scorn the philosopher 
who gives his mind solely to the science of navigating the ship.* 

Deeper goes the question, What, for the ends of government, is 
the common weal? Is it victory in war, wealth, luxury, power, 
personal liberty, character, or the moral betterment of the citizens ?* 
Here Plato parts company from the modern liberal who, proclaiming 
that it is impossible to make men virtuous by act of parliament, would 
limit the functions of the state to the protection of the citizen at 
home and abroad, the enforcement of contracts, and the administra- 
tion of justice in the external’ and vulgar® sense of the word. For 
Plato the end is to produce good men absolutely,’ not, except in a 
reformed state, good citizens relatively to the government and the 
party in power.® On this issue in his idealistic moods he admits no 
compromise. ‘Watch me,’ says the Athenian, “if I propose a single 
law that looks to any other end.’*® The imperialistic statesmen of 
the Athenian prime were more efficient and perhaps more honest 


1 Supra, p. 358, n. 3. 

2ZLaws 712E: οὐκ εἰσὶν πολιτεῖαι; 832B: τὰς οὗ πολιτείας; Rep. 497B: οὐδ᾽ 
ἡντινοῦν. 

8 Cf. in Class. Rev., June, 1906, 247, my interpretation of the allegory of the ship, 
Rep. 488. Poltt. 499B repeats Rep. 488E. In his own state Plato punishes with 
death unauthorised πολυπραγμονεῖν περὶ τοὺς νόμους. Cf. Laws 952D. But the 
suppression of free inquiry by the mob of Athens is a very different matter. As 
against the ordinary Athenian Philistine or politician Plato almost sympathises with 
the Sophiste. See his treatment of Anytus in Meno 92BC. Sophistry is after all more 
akin to philosophy than is mere rhetoric. Gorg. 520B: τῇ δὲ ἀληθείᾳ κάλλιόν ἐστιν 
σοφιστικὴ ῥητορικῆς; of. Gorg. 465C; Sophist 230-31; EButhydem. 305D. 

4 Laws 632C, 962DE; Rep. 562AB. 

5 Rep. 433E. 

© Rep. 442E: τὰ φορτικά, 

7 Laws 630C: ἥν ris δικαιοσύνην ἂν τελέαν ὀνομάσειεν. 

8 Cf. Aristotle's discussion of this distinction, Politics 12766 80 ff., 1238α 37. 

9 Laws 705E. 
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than their feeble successors.! But intellectually and morally they 
stood on the level of the constituents whom they flattered? They 
were ministers of the people’s desire, not educators of its will.2 They 
gave the citizens docks and arsenals instead of soberness and right- 
eousness, and they could not teach their knack, such as it was, to 
their sons or successors. The true political art is the care and charge 
of souls. The genuine statesman persuades the many to right 
opinion, and can teach the few by knowledge to carry on his work. 
In this sense Socrates, prototype of the guardians of the Republic 
and Laws, is Athens’ only master of the political art—the only one 
who never loses sight of the end,° the only one who begins at the true 
beginning.’ 

With these ends in view Plato in his Utopian constructions goes 
beyond even the practice of the normal Greek σόλις in the subor- 
dination of the individual to the common weal.® His object, however, 
is not the socialistic equalization of the “good things’”’ of life (τὰ 
λεγόμενα ἀγαθά), but the enforced disinterestedness of the rulers,’° 
and the complete self-realization of every type of man in limitation 
to his own proper sphere and task." This higher division of labor, 
of which the economic is a symbol,” is the unifying principle that 
resolves the antinomies of the definitions of the virtues which the 
minor dialogues dramatically left as unresolved ἀπορίαι. It is the 


1 Gorg. 517B; Meno 93A. 

2 Polit. 275C, 292D; Rep. 489C, 426D; Gorg. 513B. 
8 Gorg. 517B; cf. Laws 687E; Rep. 4266, 494A. 

4 Supra, Ὁ. 357, ἢ. 9. 

5’ Laws 650B; Laches 185E; Gorg. 463E, 464C, 513E. 
6 Gorg. 521D, 507D, 515B, 504DE. 


1 Kuthyphro 20: καὶ φαίνεταί μοι τῶν πολιτικῶν μόνος ἄρχεσθαι ὀρθῶς; of. Laws 
631A. 


8 Sse thg well-known utterances of Demosthenes and the tragedians, and Aristotle 
Politics 1337a 27: ἅμα δὲ οὐδὲ χρὴ νομίζειν αὐτὸν αὐτοῦ τινα εἶναι τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ 
πάντας τῆς πόλεως; of. Rep. 420, 466, 519-20, 414E; Laws 8040: ὧς τῆς πόλεως 
μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν γεννητόρων ὄντας; 923Β: καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον τῆς πόλεως εἶναι τό τε γένος πᾶν 
καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν; 740A, 930B =Rep. 460E: τίκτειν τῇ πόλει. 


9 Cf. the satire of this ideal in Rep. 420E. 

10 Supra, p. 358, n. 4. 

11 Rep, 420D, 4210, 423D, 466B; Laws 807C, 846D. 
12 Rep. 443B ff.; of. Charm. 161-64. 
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inner root of justice, of the soberness and righteousness which Plato 
never wearies of reaffirming is the health and happiness, not only of 
the state, but of the individual. He thus returns in the end to a 
modified form of the Eudaemonism, not to call it Utilitarianism or 
Hedonism, which he first formulated partly as a dialectical exercise in 
the Protagoras,! and eloquently repudiated as a conscious motive of 
conduct in the Gorgias and Phaedo. ‘There is no inconsistency or 
change of view. Plato, like Jowett and Matthew Arnold, dis- 
likes the word “pleasure.”? But he does not attempt to deny the 
logical absurdity of a conscious being deliberately choosing a pre- 
ponderance of disagreeable feeling in his life.* The Laws, taking 
up again the challenge of Glaucon and Adeimantus,‘ repeats the exact 
argument of the Protagoras,® with a hint of its qualification and rein- 
forcement by the Philebus.° But though pleasure and the greatest 
happiness are the result, and on a challenge must be acknowledged 
as the end, Plato still refuses to contemplate them as the aim. That 
must be described as the attainment of the good, or co-operation and 
harmony with God,’ or, less transcendently, as the realization of the 
virtues in self-controlled, beautiful, and orderly human lives. The 
goal is not to be lightly won.® But the prize is worth whatever it 
may cost’? in the sacrifice of the liberty of caprice," the assertion of 


1 The interpretation of the Protagoras proposed in my Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
21, has not, I think, been refuted. One eminent scholar affirms in general terms that 
no philosophical idea can be extracted from the dialogue, but he offers no evidence. 
Others think that I exaggerate Plato’s later concessions to Utilitarianism or Hedonism. 
But that is, perhaps, because, being unacquainted with the long English Utilitarian 
controversy, they overlook the finer qualifications and distinctions of terminology, 
and rely on the general tone and temper of the Gorgias and Phaedo. 

3 Laws 667E. 4662DE; cf. Rep. 362E. 

3 733A. δ 733. 

6 733E-34A; cf. Rep. 581E, 583-85. 

7716BC, 906AB; Theaetet. 176B; Phaedr. 274A; cf. also Rep. 501B, 589D; the 
true ἀνδρείκελον is the θεῖον; 613B. 

8 Rep. 501B-C, 500D: ἃ ἐκεῖ ὁρᾷ ... . els ἀνθρώπων ἤθη... .. τιθέναι. .. 
δημιουργὸν . . .. σωφροσύνης τε καὶ δικαιοσύνης καὶ ξυμπάσης τῆς δημοτικῆς ἀρετῆς; 
Polit. 309CD, 311A-C; Laws 817B, 807-8, 829A. 

9 Rep. 608B: péyas.... ὁ ἀγών. ... τὸ χρηστὸν ἣ κακὸν γενέσθαι; Gorg. 
526E; Phaedo 1070; Laws 718D: οὐ γὰρ πολλή τις εὐπέτεια, etc.; 807}. 

10 Laws 770E. 

1l Rep. 558C, and 563 with 492E, 557B; 5610 with 458E, ἀτάκτως, and Laws 
807D: τάξιν Set γίγνεσθαι πᾶσιν τοῖς ἐλευθέροις. 
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personal rights,! the indulgence of natural instincts,? and even the 
Greek love of beauty® and the flattering allurements of the versatile 
and honied muse.‘ We are athletes’ in training to run for ἃ more than 
earthly or Olympic crown.’ We are ourselves enactors of a tragedy 
fraught with deepest issues,’ and we cannot permit even the art of 
Homer or Sophocles to relax our temper,® unsettle our convictions, 
and untune us for our parts.’ 

It is not easy and not necessary here to distinguish the abiding 
from the merely historical significance of this teaching. In Plato, as 
in Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Ruskin, the first eloquent protest against 
the license of an emancipated age, intoxicated with liberty” and the 
new thought," hardened with advancing years into what he himself 
styles λοιδορεῖν. . . . πράγματα ἀνίατα (Laws 660C) and a hostile 
critic might describe as the impotent railing of reaction. Modern 
liberal historians naturally do not sympathize with Plato’s condem- 
nation of the Periclean ideal in the light of post-Periclean experience. 
But it was in essence the judgment of Isocrates, Aristotle, and of 
nearly all serious thinkers of the fourth century except the popular 
orators. I need not here repeat what I have elsewhere said on this 
topic in commenting on Thucydides and the Timaeus. 

The eloquence of the ethical and religious discourses disseminated 
through the Laws does not appeal to a generation which is impatient 
of all moral admonition, and which prefers epigrams against the 
seventh commandment to disquisitions on the beauty of holiness. 


1 Laws 922D; Rep. 556A. 

3 839. 

8 727}; cf. the perhaps half-humorous ἐὰν καὶ μὴ μουσικὰ πεφύκῃ of 829D. 

4 Rep. 607A =Laws 8026. 

830A; Rep. 403E; cf. Laches 182A. 

6 Rep. 465D, 540; Laws 807C, 840A, 946-47. 

7 817B. 9 Rep. 604, 606AB, 388D. 

8 Rep. 387C, 411B. 10 Rep. 562D; Laws 698B, 701 BC. 

1 Laws 886D: τὰ δὲ τῶν νέων ἡμῖν καὶ σοφῶν; 888A, 889-90; Phaedr. 245C: 
δεινοῖς, etc.; 275B: ὥσπερ ὑμεῖς οἱ νέοι; Laws 881A; Theaetet. 180D and passim. 

12: Τῃ patriotic moods (Menez. 238-39), or in criticism of Sparta (Laws 634A), he 
himself does not disdain the topics of the Periclean Funeral Oration. 

13 631B, 661, 716, 721B, 726—34E, 783C, 806E, 854A-—C, 903-906, 916D ff., 923A ff., 
O37A. 
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But it is hardly possible to exaggerate their influence on the later 
ethical literature of the Greeks which found in them endless texts 
for edifying paraphrase. We have lost that innocent Stoic and 
neo-Pythagorean faith in precepts which would make invincible 
the heart that cons them. But Plato anticipates our irony with the 
apology that in an age of transition and disintegration of all tradi- 
tional restraints even the slightest reinforcement of the moral sense 
by good words is worth the hazard of the skeptic’s scorn.! 

2. These little sermons are woven into the design of the Laws 
by virtue of the two principles, that the lawgiver must always 
keep in view his conscious moral purpose and that every law should 
have a persuasive preamble. The first we have in large measure 
anticipated. The idea of the σκοπός or τέλος, though especially 
emphasized in the Laws, is not peculiar to that treatise. It is the 
real object of quest in all attempts of the dialogues of search to define 
the true political or royal art.2 It is of frequent recurrence in the 
Republic? It is at least implied in the Politicus.‘ The Laws merely 
repeats it with the insistence of old age dwelling upon lifelong 
conviction. Plato varies the expression, he tells us, but he always 
has the same end in view, whether he describes it as soberness and 
righteousness, friendship and harmony, or the only true wisdom.® 

3. The idea of the Proem cannot be traced in this way through 
the dialogues. It is not a fundamental principle, but in one aspect 
a question of expediency in the drafting of legislation and in another 
a recurrent literary image employed to justify what otherwise might 
seem irrelevant digression from the titular theme. The word may 
of course sometimes be used in a purely matter-of-fact and con- 
ventional way.’ The image was suggested by the analogy of music. 
Its transference to law was aided by the double meaning of νόμος on 


1718D, 890D, 907C. 

2 Meno 91A; Euthydem. 291B, 201DE; Protag. 318E with Rep. 428B; Protag. 
321D ff.; Gorg. 455B with 504D, 507D, 503DE εἰκῇ, with Laws 635E. 

3 420B, 484CD, 501B, 519C, 506A, 540A. 

4293C ὅρον, 308E, 310E. 

5 625E, 626B, ὅρος 6280, 630C, 635E, 688A, 693B, 705E, 707D, 714B, 717A, 
743C, 757D, 770D, 962A, 962D. 

¢693BC. Cf. supra, p. 357, n. 11. 

7E.g., Rep. 357A; Laws 722D. 
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which Plato repeatedly plays in both the Republic and the Laws.' 
The validity of the idea has been endlessly debated from Milton 
and Turgot to the present day, and we need not delay here for the 
history of the controversy. To the hard-headed jurists who define 
law as the command of a political superior to a political inferior, the 
hortatory preamble seems only to weaken the force of the positive 
enactment and to confuse the distinct spheres of ethics and law.? 
Plato already knows their definition,’ and replies to their objections 
that his object is not merely to legislate but to teach,‘ and that he 
is unwilling to renounce the hope of even a slight effect of edification. 
All depends perhaps on the complication of the society, the techni- 
cality of the laws, and the likelihood, which Plato assumed, of their 
use as textbooks in education.’ For Plato the laws are a species 
of literature,® and in this, as elsewhere, anticipating the point of 
view of an old-fashioned Roman, he affirms that they must be safer 
teachers and sounder critics of life than any poet.’ Though the 
conception of the prelude or preamble is generalized from music, 
Plato associates it in the Laws rather with the proem of the rhetor 
whose object is to conciliate the good will and attention of the hearers 
and make them more plastic to the main argument. For rhetoric, 
rejected in the Gorgias as the flattering counterfeit of δικανική, is 
accepted in the Politicus® and Laws as the handmaid of true states- 
manship.® The association with rhetoric is apparent from the words 
with which the idea is introduced in 718D: τὸν ἀκούοντα, ὅπερ φασίν, 
εὐμενέστερον γιγνόμενον εὐμαθέστερον ἀπεργάσεται. Compare fur- 


1 Rep. 424D, παρανομία; Laws 700D, 701A. 

2857D, 891D: νομοθεσίας ἐκτὸς . . . . βαίνειν. 

3723A: τὴν ἐπίταξιν, ὃ δή ἔστιν ὁ νόμος. 

4857E, 880E, 788A, 770A, 730B, 724B. 

§811D; οἵ. 957C. 

*891A; cf. Phaedr. 258 ff. Being written they may be studied till even the 
dullest understands. The apparent ‘‘contradiction’’ between this and the stand- 
point of Phaedr. 275D need not disturb us. J¢ is enough, however, to prove the spuri- 
ousness of the silly exaggeration of the Phaedrus passage in Epistles vii. 344. 

7941C, 858D, 964C, 817C. 8 304CD. 

® The Socrates of the Gorgias says: ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πώποτε σὺ ταύτην εἶδες τὴν ῥητορικήν. 

101 have emended φησίν to φασίν and inserted commas. τὸν ἀκούοντα ὅπερ φησίν 


is hardly Greek. The parenthetical ὅπερ φασίν introduces the virtual quotation of 
the rhetoricians’ definition of the purpose of the proem. Cf. the use of ὥς φασιν, 7166. 
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ther 723D and 730B, εὐηνίους μᾶλλον καὶ εὐμενεῖς, and perhaps the 
half-technical use of σχῆμα in 718C. The exhortation addressed 
to the first colonists of the new city in 716 ff., Plato says, is a sample 
of many things which a legislator who shares his moral purpose must 
make opportunity to say, but which do not suit the σχῆμα of positive 
law.! Plato is inexhaustible in illustration of this idea. The unex- 
plained sic volo sic jubeo of the legislator is the method of the empiric 
slave doctor who prescribes a treatment without vouchsafing explana- 
tion and bounces away to the next case.? The lawgiver who first 
seeks to persuade resembles the physician who consults with his 
patient and both learns and teaches.* To the objection that this 
is education, not the practice of medicine, Plato replies that his 
purpose is to educate. The true legislator is the kindly parent who 
exhausts admonition before resorting to threats and force. This 
distinction, he argues in 719-20, must be observed throughout the 
laws, and he proceeds to exemplify it further by a specimen law of 
marriage, accompanied by a proem, embodying the ideas of the 
Symposium.’ The law and the proem are repeated in substance 
in the body of the Laws. Here they merely illustrate the principle. 
In 722DE he generalizes the conception of the proem or prelude and 
claims originality for the application of it to law. All previous 
systems of legislation, he elsewhere tells us, are defective through 
their neglect of this principle.’ The discourse addressed to the new 
citizens on the honors due to the gods and their parents® was an 
unconscious proem to the whole body of the Laws.* Plato proposes 
to complete it with a conscious proem on the right conduct of life 
in relation to our souls, our bodies, and our possessions. This, which 
occupies the first half of the fifth book,” is a compendium of ethical 
philosophy recalling, though not slavishly, many of the motives of 
the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic. The proem to the Laws as a 


1718B. 2720C, 8576. 


3 Note the parallel and the contrast with the false rhetoric of the Gorgias, which 
boasts that it is more persuasive than the physician himself (456BC). 


4 859A. 6 773-74. 
6721. 7 8570. 
8 716-18. 


$723D: ὧν οὐχ ws προοιμιαζόμενος εἶπες τότε. 
1 726-34}. 
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whole is thus finished,! though it is to be observed that the entire 
treatise on natural theology which fills the tenth book is not only a 
special prologue to the law of impiety,” but, in some sort, an indis- 
pensable proem of all legislation.? The long disquisition on the 
application in criminal law of the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary acts is justified as an explanatory proem.* The function 
of the proem is sometimes further defined to be the recommendation 
of counsels of perfection or the discussion of minutiae of conduct 
and life, which, if put in the form of positive prescription, would 
provoke ridicule or impatience.’ The truly law-abiding citizen not 
only obeys the letter, but conforms to the spirit of the laws. Thus 
most of the moralizing and philosophical digressions in the Laws 
are treated explicitly or by implication as proems.’ 

An interesting minor feature in the use of this motive in the 
literary economy of the Laws is the ingeniously varied formula of 
transition from the proem to the law, always so worded as to imply 
the hope that the admonition, the counsel, the explanatory reason 
will suffice, and the threats and penalties of the law will be super- 
fluous.® 

With these and similar clues to guide him, an attentive reader 
will soon find his way in the apparently labyrinthine structure of 
the Laws, and will have less difficulty in apprehending the essential 
unity and coherency of the treatise than in understanding the criti- 
cism that refuses to accept it as Plato’s substantially finished work.° 
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1734E. 4 857, 860-61. 
2907D. δ 718B, 773C, 790A, 800B. 
8 8870; of. 885B and 881A. 6 8228. 


7 806E ff. is an exception. 


8§721C, 745A, 774D, 785A, 800A, 843A, 854C, 871A, 880A, 907D, 917B, 9286, 
932A, 938A, 943A, 960A. 


9 Subsequent papers will deal more fully with the plot of the Laws, with the other 
topics announced above (p. 347), and with the recent literature of the subject. 


IS THE SUFFIX OF ΒΑΣΊΛΙΣΣΑ, ETC., OF MACEDONIAN 
ORIGIN ? 


By Cart D. Buck 


Among the many languages which have made direct or 
indirect contributions to English the ancient Macedonian has not 
hitherto figured. But if the view referred to in the above caption is 
correct, Macedonian is the ultimate source of a suffix which, after 
gaining a wide currency in Hellenistic Greek, passed into late Latin 
and the Romance languages, and from French into English, where it 
has reached the height of its expansion, being by far the most dis- 
tinctive and freely employed designation of females. For, as is well 
known, the -ess of duchess, countess, mistress, priestess, goddess, 
seamstress, lioness, and countless others,! is from the French -esse, 
this from late Latin -issa, and this again from Greek -woa. The 
thought that a language which disappeared leaving such scanty traces 
of its existence as Macedonian has contributed a suffix which is 
familiar to all modern Europeans lends an exceptionally wide interest 
to that view of the source of -woa which has been reached inde- 
pendently by two eminent scholars and has found favorable mention 
in Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik. I quote as follows: 


Schulze, Lat. Eigennamen, 40, footnote: ‘‘Der Ausgang des weiblichen 
Namens Voltisa vergleicht sich dem Ausgang der Formen [there follow three 
names in -ἴζζα, -iza from Latin inscriptions of Dalmatia and Pannonial, 
weiterhin den hellenistischen Femininen auf -ἰσσα, deren Herkunft aus der 
makedonischen Hofsprache sich durch naheliegende Erwigungen und eine 
Priifung der dltesten Zeugnisse (Lagercrantz, Zur griech. Sprachgesch., 84) 
wahrscheinlich machen lasst. Zuerst belegt sind βασίλισσα (bei den 
Komikern Alkaios und Philemon, Antiattic. 84. 26, Athen. 13. 595c), also 
der Titel den die K6niginnen der hellenistischen Héfe, gewiss nach make- 
donischem Muster, stets fiihren, und Μακεδόνισσα in einem Μακεδόνες 
genannten Stiick des Strattis (Antiattic. 108. 29).” 

Solmsen, Woch. f. klass. Phil. (1904), 971: ‘“‘Zu den Nomina auf -ἰσσα sei 
bemerkt, dass tiber ihre Herkunft das richtige, das auch dem Ref. seit lingerer 


1 The end is not yet. The very latest in the language of newspaper headlines is 
‘‘coppess,”’ feminine to ‘‘cop,”’ hence =" policewoman.”’ 
{CuassicaL PHILOLOGY IX, October, 1914] 370 
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Zeit klar war, jetzt von W. Schulze in seinem Buche: Zur Geschichte latein. 
Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904), S. 40, Anm. 5, ausgesprochen worden ist: das 
Suffix ist urspriinglich makedonisch gewesen und durch βασίλισσα Μακεδόνισσα 
und sonstige Femininbildungen in der zweiten Halfte des 4. Jahrhunderts 
ins Griechische gelangt.” 

Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Grammatik, 214: ‘“W. Schulze und Solmsen 
[with references to above] machen makedonischen Ursprung des Suffixes 
wabrscheinlich; die Entstehungsgeschichte des Suffixes gehdrt in diesem 
Fall nicht zur griech. Grammatik.”’ 


I have quoted the statements of Schulze and Solmsen in full, for 
they exhibit the whole case that has been made out for the Mace- 
donian origin of -σσα. The fact that this conclusion has been reached — 
independently by two such critical scholars is deservedly impressive. 
But I have been unable to suppress my skepticism of the evidence, 
and am writing this note in the hope of provoking some further dis- 
cussion. The evidence of a suffix -7ssa in Macedonian is an assump- 
tion only. It is not found in any words definitely known to be 
Macedonian. Women’s names such as Schulze quotes from Dalmatia 
and Pannonia may have been current also in Macedonia, but these 
are hardly to be separated from the masculine names in -issa, which 
Schulze also quotes from Gaul, Etruria, Thrace, and Dacia; and, 
whatever their real home and affinities, they do not resemble at 
all in function the Greek words in -ἰσσα. 

The whole argument rests merely on the suggestiveness of 
Μακεδόνισσα and of βασίλισσα as applied most frequently to the 
queens of the Macedonian courts. But if βασίλισσα had become the 
usual expression for “‘queen,”’ no matter what its source, it is only 
natural that in the Macedonian period its most frequent application 
would be to the Macedonian queens. Both Schulze and Solmsen, 
who speaks of βασίλισσα coming into Greek in the second half of the 
fourth century, seem to have overlooked the fact, not mentioned 
by Lagercrantz, op. cit., but stated in any Greek lexicon, that the 
word is used by Xenophon, Oec. 9. 15. In this, the earliest occur- 
rence, there is no allusion to anything Macedonian, nor any probabil- 
ity of Macedonian influence. As for Μακεδόνισσα, it is only one of 
dozens such feminine ethnika, and there is no reason to suppose it was 
the first of its kind. 

It is true, of course, that these words in -ἰσσα are of compara- 
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tively late appearance in Greek, and it is further obvious from the 
-oo- that they are not native to the Attic dialect. But there is 
nothing in their form or in the circumstances of their appearance to 
make it improbable that they originated in Ionic, as was assumed by 
Lagercrantz, op. cit., before a foreign source had been suggested. On 
the contrary, everything favors this. The feminine ethnika in -ἰσσα 
are especially common in the Orient, being much less frequent in 
Greece proper. Cf. Dittenberger, Hermes, XLI, 179 ff. And it is 
just in the Orient that the κοινή, with its well-known admixture of 
Ionic elements, gained its first sway, not having to meet here the 
opposition of established local dialects, strict Attic or other. The 
conquests and foundations of the Macedonians are the great factor in 
the spread of this κοινή, which they had adopted, and in this sense 
they may be credited with considerable responsibility for the spread 
of -wwca. That they actually contributed it from their own active 
speech is an assumption which is not in the least demanded by the 
circumstances. 

Regarding the manner in which -ἰσσα sprang up in Ionic, Lager- 
crantz, op. cit., remarked that it arose ‘“‘offenbar durch ein Kom- 
promiss zwischen den beiden Femininsuffixen -ls (gen. -ἰδος) und 
«-σσα.᾽" I believe that this is correct, only that we should see the 
more specific models in the regularly formed feminine ethnika to 
masculine guttural stems, as Φοίνισσα, good Ionic from Homer on, 
from Φοινικ-ιία to Φοῖνιξ, Κίλισσα to Κίλιξ, Θρήισσα to Opie. 
It was from such that -ἰσσα was abstracted and extended to Maxe- 
δόνισσα, Παιόνισσα, Γαλάτισσα, ᾿Ακαρνάνισσα, ᾿Αντιόχισσα, Λαοδίκισσα, 
Σινώπισσα, etc. It gained favor as more specifically distinctive of 
feminine ethnika than the older -is, which was the commonest suffix 
so employed (regularly to masculines in -εὐς, but also to many others, 
as Aoxpls, AlroNis, Ἑλληνίς, etc.; cf. Dittenberger, op. cit., 177), 
but which might also designate a locality rather than its female 
inhabitant, e.g., Aoxpis, ᾿Αργολίς, OnBais, Περσίς, etc. There was 
no such ambiguity in the use of -ἰσσα. 

These ethnika are also, I believe, adequate models for βασίλισσα 
in place of the older βασίλεια and βασιλίς.: But I cannot resist 


1 Another new formation, which also made its appearance in the fourth century, 
but was less successful than βασίλισσα, is βασίλιννα. This is best explained as 
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the thought that the old word ἄνασσα may have been in the mind 
of the one who first used βασίλισσα. It is not impossible, in spite 
of the lack of evidence, that ἄνασσα had survived in the spoken 
language somewhere in Ionic territory, as we know it did in Cyprus. 
And in any case, from its use in Homer and the later poets, it was 
familiar to all educated Greeks, and βασίλισσα may have been a 
literary coinage (for example, of Xenophon himself) which soon 
gained popular favor. It is agreed by all that βασίλισσα is the 
earliest of the appellatives in -ἰσσα, the one after the analogy of which 
were formed ἱέρισσα, ἡρώισσα, στρατήγισσα, and the hosts of others 
in late, mediaeval, and modern Greek, as cited by Schwyzer, Gram. 
der pergamenischen Inschriften, 140; Hatzidakis, Einleittung in die 
neugriech. Gram., 26. 
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formed after the analogy of the women’s names Κόριννα, Μέλιννα, Φίλιννα͵ "Ἥριννα, 
etc., in which the »» is due to the well-known doubling of consonants in hypocoristic 
proper names (Zerrd, Φιλλώ, Σαπφώ, Σόφφος, Δικκώ, etc.; cf. Fick-Bechtel, 30 ff.). 
Otherwise Bechtel, Attische Frauennamen, 64: ‘‘ Denn Κόριννα beruht auf einem Appel- 
lativum xépiyva, das in der Form mit βασίλιννα, in der Bedeutung mit κόριλλα 
susammenfallt.’”’ But, apart from the fact that an appellative κόριννα is not, so far as I 
know, quotable, and that βασίλιννα is later than names like Κόριννα, how does Bechtel 
explain the formation of βασίλιννα itself? There are some antiquated discussions of 
it, none of which offers an explanation which can be taken seriously today, and no 
recent comment has come to my attention. Asan appellative secondary derivative 
in -tvya it is unique, and obviously has nothing in common with γέννα (a back- 
formation from ‘yeyydw, Wackernagel) or the rare and mostly foreign μάννα, κίννα, 
βλέννα, τήβεννα, etc. 


THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 
II. ITS LITERARY ELABORATION 


By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The present paper will treat of the historical infinitive in Sallust, 
the Bellum Africanum, Horace, Virgil, Livy, and Tacitus. Its title 
is not quite accurate. As we saw in an earlier connection,! the 
manipulation of the construction and its extension into new fields 
had already begun to appear in the later authors of the Ciceronian 
period, and there are manifestations of independence in its use even 
after Tacitus. Moreover, of the authors mentioned above, Horace, 
in his use of the construction, belongs strictly to the preceding period, 
and he does not show the distinctive developments common to his 
contemporaries. Buta certain overlapping is unavoidable, and some 
division of the subject is imposed by the necessary limits of an article. 
A third paper will deal with the period of the decline. 


SALLUST 


Sallust has the distinction of using the historical infinitive much 
more frequently than any other author. He also uses long series 
more frequently. Very long series, of more than four infinitives, are 
elsewhere quite exceptional. Only Livy and Tacitus use them to 
some extent, especially in the earlier part of their work, Livy having 
18 with a total of 114 infinitives, and Tacitus 17 with a total of 106. 
Sallust alone has 31 in his two short works, about one-fourth of all 
the passages containing the construction, with a total of 213 infinitives. 

To be sure, neither the frequency of its use, nor the length of the 
series, though striking, in itself proves a new treatment of the con- 
struction. And yet both are intimately connected with it. The 
extensive employment of a construction which in its native state is 
only moderately common, almost necessarily involves its spread into 
fields where it had not been used before. That this was actually the 
case in Sallust is shown, first of all, by the use of a very large number 


1Cf. p. 280. 
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of verbs and expressions of action which would not have been em- 
ployed in the early period, or at least but very sparingly and in 
special cases, since they distinctly imply deliberate purpose and 
preparation rather than impulse or emotion. A small part of Sallust 
—about one-fourth of the passages in the Jugurthine War—furnishes 
the following: 


cuncta parare, scrutari loca abdita, hostibus terrorem augere, dolis 
temptare, ad virtutem arrigere, vendere, sedare motus, animos mollire, 
trahere omnia, polliceri deditionem, metum simulare, consulem ludificare, 
vineas agere, aggerem iacere, missitare legatos, exercitum ductare, cen- 
turiones corrumpere, supplementum scribere, auxilia accersere. 


The great majority of these are nothing more than the various 
operations incident to warfare. Evidently, to Sallust, the distinct 
presence of an element of calculation and deliberation, of control of 
his actions by the actor is no longer a bar to the use of the historical 
infinitive. 

The environment, furthermore, in which we find the infinitives 
has become in part a very different one. The expressions in which 
they occur are no longer so abrupt and brief as was the rule in the 
early period. They are often carefully introduced by words and 
phrases showing their relation to what has gone before, as in any 
other form of statement. Nam, sed, igitur, eo modo, contra ea, 
uta, tamen, deinde, ctaque, tantum modo, interim, ad hoc, ex eo tempore, 
praeterea, neque idcirco minus, simul, per idem tempus, denique, and 
the like are quite common. They are far more numerous in Sallust 
than the purely intensifying modifiers of the early period. This 
indicates that the actions expressed by the infinitives are no longer 
represented as breaking in suddenly and swaying the situation for the 
time being, as they used to do, but that they have their work in the 
narrative carefully assigned to them in subordination to the whole. 
The manipulation of the matter by the writer is thus distinctly appar- 
ent. 

This is true also of another device of which Sallust is quite fond, 
the formation of series in which the infinitive is used in co-ordination 
with indicatives. This sort of combination has been extensively 
commented upon as having some possible bearing upon the force of 
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the historical infinitive. Its cultivation from this time on,' in Livy, 
Tacitus, and the epic poets, seems to be due largely to Sallust’s 
example, and its use by him is perhaps best attributed to the ‘incon- 
cinnity’’ which he favored, and which is itself a striving for effect, 
resulting of course in 8 purely artificial and premeditated form of 
expression. The colors are laid on with foresight and calculation, 
the infinitive being placed where it will produce the desired effect in 
its relation to the rest of the passage. 

Another evidence of Sallust’s analysis and manipulation of the 
construction is his very frequent use of such distinguishing and co- 
ordinating words as: pars—pars, partim—partim, modo—modo, alu— 
ali, etc., to set off the various infinitives against each other. A group 
of acts by different persons, related in some way, but often con- 
trasted among themselves, are thus bound together into a single 
whole. This is a decided departure from the early practice, when 
the various elements of a series were regularly presented as so many 
closely related acts of the same individual or individuals, prompted 
by the same emotion or impulse. In fact, as we saw,? it was thus that 
the series probably originated. In Sallust these various actions are 
parts of a whole, to be sure, but the unifying bond is not in the action 
or in the actor so much as in the author’s mind; e.g.: “Arma capere 
alii, alii se abdere, pars territos confirmare, trepidare omnibus locis” 
(Jug. 38. 5). ‘‘Optimus quisque cadere aut sauciari, ceteris metus 
augeri. at Marius . . . . anxius trahere cum animo suo omitteretne 
inceptum”’ (Jug. 93. 1). Passages like this occur very rarely in the 
early period, as in Cic. Ver. 4. 149: ‘Primum senatores clamare sibi 
eripi ius... ; populus senatum laudare, gratias agere; cives 
Romani a me nusquam discedere.” But they lack the distinguish- 
ing words which are the earmarks of Sallust’s usage. This fact and 
their rareness show that they are not devised, as Sallust’s were, for 
effect. 

The older historical infinitive, as we saw,® is rather strictly 
limited as to the subordinate clauses which accompany it. It is only 


1In Sallust the imperfect is rather more frequently used in this way than either 
the present or the perfect, but less frequently than these two combined. In Livy the 
perfect predominates. In Tacitus, on the other hand, the imperfect is used far more 
frequently than the other tenses. 


2 Cf. pp. 288 ff. 2 P, 281, 
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in Caesar and Varro that we find this list beginning to increase. Sal- 
lust extends it still farther, and uses subordinate clauses more freely, 
so that in his works the historical infinitive appears to have all the 
freedom in this respect which other forms of statement have. 

Sallust is the first one, so far as our knowledge goes, who uses 
the historical infinitive itself in subordinate clauses. This is entirely 
in line with his general practice. For a subordinate clause is itself 
more especially the product of thinking. And a historical infinitive 
in ἃ subordinate clause means that what was once a spontaneous 
form of expression is now employed in surroundings which are the 
result of analysis and deliberation rather than impulse. In other 
words, its presence in a subordinate clause is unnatural, and it must 
be said that Sallust did not carry this practice very far. For in 
spite of his freedom in the use of the construction, he had a true 
feeling for its possible functions and its limitations, and he did in 
fact confine it to loosely attached clauses, such as the continuing 
relative (Jug. 59. 3; 70. 5) and cum inversum (Jug. 98. 2). 

The same restraint combined with freedom we find also in his 
use of esse and the passive voice. Out of the 16 passives which 
he uses, 15 are found in the course of series which are begun by active 
forms, the remaining one being used alone, and impersonally (agitart, 
Jug. 30.1). Out of 19 uses of esse and its compounds, 15 are found in 
the course of the series, only one at the beginning of a series (Cat. 
20. 7), and three stand alone (Jug. 73. 4; 95. 3; Cat. 25. 5). The 
same is true also of other verbs of static or receptive force. Out of 
38 uses of habere, pati, credere, cedere, loqui, sinere, requiescere, opperirt, 
dormire, morari, meminisse, cognoscere, cadere, 36 are found in the 
course of a series, and only two at the beginning (patt, Cat. 13. 3; 
credere, Jug. 72. 2). It will, of course, readily be granted that it is 
easier to continue a series already begun, than to begin one, with an 
unusual word. For the initial word of a series will inevitably exer- 
cise 8 sort of leveling effect on the rest, very much like that of the 
subjunctive mood in so-called cases of attraction. 

Sallust supports his infinitives splendidly and never.compels them 
to do service in commonplace situations. When the time to strike 
comes, however, he leads forth all his reserves like a general on the 
battlefield. No doubt the great length of his series is for the most 
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part due to a feeling that it was good strategy to back up his sweep- 
ing squadrons by others and still others, in order to drive the attack 
home. It is thus in large part that he produces the impression of 
vigor and rapidity for which his style is noted. The description in 
Jug. 51. 1 may serve as an illustration: ‘‘ Ceterum facies totius 
negoti varia, incerta, foeda atque miserabilis: dispersi a suis pars 
cedere alii insequi, neque signa neque ordines observare, ubi quem- 
que periculum ceperat, ibi resistere ac propulsare: arma, tela, 
equi, viri, hostes atque cives permixti, nihil consilio neque imperio 
agi, fors omnia regere.” 

A second kind of support, less spectacular but equally effective, 
is the introduction of the infinitives by some word or expression which 
will give them the proper emotional coloring. An example or two 
will illustrate: ‘‘Cupidine caecus ob thesauros oppidi potiundi, vineas 
agere, aggerem ijacere aliaque, quae incepto usui forent, properare”’ 
(Jug. 37. 4). “Quod postquam auditum est, tum vero ingens metus 
nostros invadit: credere se proditos .. . . et insidiis circumventos” 
(Jug. 106. 6). Such expressions are quite frequent, and they often 
serve, as in these examples, to give standing to a set of verbs which 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be out of place as historical 
infinitives. We shall have more to say about this particular form 
of the construction when we reach Tacitus. 

The general conclusion we come to regarding Sallust’s use of the 
historical infinitive is that, while he extended it into fields which 
it had not previously occupied, and although he employed it largely 
for effect, as a literary device, he did so with due regard to its original 
force and its possibilities, and preserved well its character as a con- 
struction for expressing direct and strenuous action. 


THE BELLUM AFRICANUM 


In the hands of a meaner writer than Sallust, such abundant use 
of a striking and peculiar form of expression might easily fall flat, 
and result in quite the opposite of what Sallust uniformly accom- 
plished by it. That this is no mere theory is shown by Sallust’s 
contemporary, the writer of the Bellum Africanum. 

The author of this book, apparently a subordinate in the army 
during the campaign he describes, was possessed of but slight 
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literary skill. There is scarcely anything to relieve the dead level 
of his narrative, and this general quality appears in his use of the 
historical infinitive also. Whereas in Sallust the construction could 
be made to portray the rush and vigor of a battle or a campaign, in 
the Bellum Africanum it stands as arule simply for action undertaken, 
generally with very little indication of its character, except that 
regard is had to its mere performance rather than the achievement of 
its end; e.g.: ‘‘Interim Caesar a mari non digredi neque mediterranea 
petere propter navium errorem, equitatumque in navibus omnem 
continere, ut arbitror, ne agri vastarentur’’ (Bel. Afr. vii. 4). 

Of the seventy-odd cases of interim which are said to be found 
in the book, and which constitute perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the writer’s poverty of expression, a surprisingly large number— 
eleven in all—fall to the 25 sentences containing historical infinitives. 
This in itself in a way indicates the extent to which he failed to appreci- 
ate the real force of the construction. For interim merely sets another 
occurrence by the side of the one just reported, and in no wise repre- 
sents it as particularly important or conspicuous. It usually intro- 
duces a change of actors—for example, in ten of the eleven cases 
mentioned above—and allows no chance for an accumulation of 
momentum, no preparation for the explosive act which is the real 
province of the historical infinitive.! 

In the choice of verbs also the writer of the Bellum Africanum 
shows but little insight into the force of the construction. It is only 
occasionally that we meet any of the old favorites, like instare, ad- 
hortart, obsecrare, or combinations like mirari at requirere. The 
great bulk of the verbs appear to be employed without much dis- 
crimination—confinere, adaugeri, convenire, pollicert, digredi, ante- 
cedere, versari, munire, vallum ducere, officinas instruere, vagari, in 
statione habere, se recipere, munitiones facere, prodire, pervenire, 
occupati esse, praecipere, cingere copias. Unlike Sallust, the writer 
of the Bellum Africanum does scarcely anything to support these 
verbs and furnish them with an emotional setting. 

1 Sallust has interim or interea with infinitives about a dozen times, but the infini- 
tives are nearly always carefully prepared for, especially in the Jugurtha, either by 
intervening words or phrases, or by coming after other historical infinitives in the pre- 


ceding sentence. Livy uses infinitives in this way very rarely, as does Tacitus, until 
we reach the Annals, where they are slightly more frequent (about seven cases). 
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In some respects, it is true, he shows moderation compared with 
Sallust. While the single infinitive occurs only five times, the series 
are short as a rule, only one having more than four infinitives (chap. 
xx). The construction is not used in subordinate clauses, and the 
sentences are on the whole simpler than Sallust’s. 


HORACE 


Horace’s use of the historical infinitive is characterized by self- 
restraint, and belongs in its whole manner to the older period. He 
has it in twelve passages, of which nine are in the Satires, one in the 
Epodes, and two in the Epistles. In eight of these passages single 
infinitives are used, only one passage having as many as three. 
The various emotions, fright, surprise, shame, and distress or confu- 
sion, account for most of them. A few passages will illustrate his 
manner: Saf. i. 8. 47: ‘‘at illae currere in urbem”’ (fright). Sat. 
i. 9. 8-10: ‘‘misere discedere quaerens | Ire modo ocius, interdum 
consistere, in aurem | Dicere nescio quid puero” (distress). Epist. 
i. 7. 61-62: “non sane credere Mena, | Mirari secum tacitus” (sur- 
prise). Epist. i. 7. 66-67: “116 Philippo | Excusare laborem et mer- 
cennaria vincla”’ (confusion). Sat. i. 5. 30-31: ‘Hic oculis ego nigra 
meis collyria lippis | Illinere” (impatience due to discomfort). 


VIRGIL 


Virgil deserves special mention, if only for the reason that it was 
his employment of the historical infinitive in the Aeneid which in all 
probability assured its use in epic poetry from that timeon. He has 
the construction in 32 passages, of which two are in the Georgics, the 
rest in the Aeneid. Only eight of these have single infinitives, which 
ranges him along with Sallust and Tacitus rather than with Cicero 
and Horace. More probably this small proportion of single infinitives 
in Virgil is due to the weight and dignity which the greater fulness of 
the series carries with it, and thus fits it especially for the epic. 

His use of the construction is conspicuous for the large proportion 
of passives (10 in the 32 passages). This follows naturally from the 
frequency with which he uses the infinitives to express the awe or 
helplessness of human beings in the presence of what occurs to control 
their destiny... Natural phenomena (Aen. iii. 141; vi. 557; vii. 

1Cf. Group VI, p. 291. 
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15-18; viii. 15-16, 90) and the relentless operation of fate (Georg. 
i. 199-200; Aen. ii. 1382, 169; iv. 421-22) both play an important part. 

A certain proportion of rather unusual and picturesque words 
occur, a8 we expect in poetry, but otherwise there is little that is out 
of the ordinary. Virgil is in this respect much closer to the early 
norm than Sallust or Livy, though not so close as Horace. The 
archaic character of his usage is especially evident in the frequent 
addition of intensifying words (semper, retro [referri], vero, una, 
omnes, nihil, ingenti [trepidare metu], totum, omne, solam). Especially 
noteworthy are the intensifymg expressions which are at the same 
time rich in descriptive value, such as saeva sonare verbera (Aen. vi. 
557), steriles exurere agros (iii. 141), arcanos credere sensus (iv. 422), 
duris detrudere contis (ix. 510), vario miscert motu (xii. 217).} Sup- 
porting adjectives and participles, as in Sallust, are also found, espe- 
cially those expressing fear (pavidt, trepidi, turbatt). Another 
probable evidence of Sallustian influence is the use of pars—pars (Aen. 
i. 423-25; vi. 491-92: xi. 883). 


LIVY 


Livy’s use of the historical infinitive is less individual and more 
composite than that of any other writer up to his time. A large 
proportion of his cases are normal specimens of the simple type 
(hortart, tremidare, postulare, negare, rogare, petere, intuert mirabundi, 
cura agitare, monere, orare, fremere, ruere, manare gaudio lacrimae, 
conclamare omnes, admirart, circuire sollicitt, instare, currere ad sua 
tufanda, resistere, etc.). He shows the influence of Cicero, especially 
in the earlier books, by the use of the abrupt type,” in which the 
infinitive begins the sentence (e.g.: i. 17, 46; ii. 24, 27, 50, 58; iii. 
16, 35, 37, 38; iv. 37, 44, etc.). Another peculiarity, probably due to 
Cicero, or at least to rhetoric, is the repetition of the same infinitive 
in successive clauses (e.g.: dirimere,i.13; timere, ii. 32; nolle, ii. 45; 
instare, iii. 19; odisse, iii. 37, etc.). 

Livy has in common with Sallust the use of co-ordinating and 
responsive words like pars—pars, alii—ali, nunc—nunc, and he 
also has the series composed of mixed infinitives and indicatives. 
Both of these occur rather less frequently than in Sallust.2 They 


1 These were especially cultivated by Virgil's imitators in the first century «.D. 
2 Cf. p. 286. 8 Cf. p. 376 and n. 1. 
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alone would show that Livy’s use of the historical infinitive is not a 
simple one. 

In the use of subordinate clauses depending on the infinitive 
clause, the advance made by Sallust is maintained. In the kinds 
of subordinate clauses used, however, Livy differs from him, and 
shows more affinity with the earlier usage. In Sallust the common- 
est variety of subordinate clause is the relative. In Livy, as in 
Cicero, it is the various forms of oratio obliqua, especially the accusa- 
tive and infinitive. But in the complexity and extent of his sub- 
ordinate clauses Livy goes far beyond any other writer. A large 
number of these clauses, particularly the various forms of indirect 
discourse, are in turn modified by other clauses subordinate to 
them; or additional clauses of the same or related types, and co- 
ordinate with them, are added, so that the whole expression depend- 
ing on the infinitive often becomes very long and elaborate; e.g.: 
‘‘ Ad ea consul, moveri quidem se vel periculo eorum vel metu, dicere; 
sed sibi nequaquam tantum copiarum esse ut, cum magna vis hostium 
haud procul absit, et, quam mox signis collatis dimicandum sit, in 
dies exspectet, dividendo exercitum minuere tuto vires possit’’ 
(xxxiv. 11. 3 ff.). 

This form of the construction is especially common in the later 
books. For other examples cf. ii. 55. 2; iii. 12. 6; iii. 17. 10; iii. 23. 
7; iv. 25. 10; v. 29.8; xxxi. 25.9; xxxi. 35.3; xxxii. 36.6; xxxiv. 11. 
4; 58. 4; 61. 6; xxxv. 12. 7; 45. 5; 46. 5; 49. 1; xxxvii. 10. 9; 
XXXvill. 8. 6, etc. 

What we have said in a previous connection! about subordinate 
clauses applies with double force to such expressions as these. They 
are, first of all, the result of extensive and detailed thinking, which is 
altogether inconsistent with that impulsiveness which was the 
original mark of the historical infinitive. Their great elaboration 
suggests a degree of leisureliness and self-direction which is incom- 
patible either with the commission or the sympathetic reproduction 
in speech of an impulsive act. Even if we wish to assume that the 
infinitive itself in such a case still carries with it its original force, 
the necessary shifting of the attention to the numerous details of the 
expression which follow will cause both the reader or hearer and the 

1Cf. p. 377. 
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speaker himself to lose sight of the nature of the act in the main 
clause as previously expressed by the infinitive. 

Together with this practice goes a strong tendency to use single 
infinitives, which increases greatly in the later books. And if, in 
addition, as is actually the case, a large proportion of the verbs thus 
used in the infinitive are verbs which do not in themselves suggest 
impulsive or emotional action, like dicere and credere, then it is clear 
that we have reached a point where the historical infinitive has 
definitely lost touch with its older use. Except for the fact that he 
was keeping up 4 tradition and for the most part was using the verbs 
that had been used in the construction by Cicero and others, Livy’s 
historical infinitives in the later books are very often not distinguish- 
able in meaning from indicatives.? 


TABLE I 


Number of infinitives in series 


Books 1-10.... 
Books 21-30 .... 
Books 31-40 .... 


Books 1- 5.... 
Books 41-45 .... 


It has been observed that there is a very distinct development in 
Livy’s style between the first books and those of.the third and 
following decades.2 There is a corresponding change also in his 
use of the historical infinitive. It is evident, first of all, in the dimin- 
ished frequency of the construction. The first decade has 185 pas- 
sages, the third has 92, the fourth has 82. The contrast is still more 
striking if we compare the first five books, which have 129 passages, 
with the last five, which have only 28 (see Table I). The change in 
the length of the series also is quite marked. Not only do the series 

1 Cicero’s use of verbs of saying in the historical infinitive is very different. They 
regularly express strong assertion or opposition, and their impulsive character is indicated 


by such accompanying words as siatim, omnes, vero, contra, and by the use of such verbs 
as clamare, affirmare, instare, and negare; cf. p. 286. 


2Cf., for example, Stacey, “Ὁ. Entwickelung d. livianischen Styls,” Archies 7. lat. 
Lez., X, 17-82. 
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of three or more infinitives become less numerous as the work pro- 
ceeds, but the single infinitives become relatively more numerous. 

The author further becomes more conservative, as he proceeds, 
also in the number and variety of verbs which he uses. This tendency 
is in two directions. In the first place, many picturesque and fig- 
urative expressions which are often substitutes merely for the old 
types are dropped,' and the choice more strictly confined to the well- 
worn common words enumerated above. On the other hand there 
is a hardening of certain individual peculiarities of the author also 
into narrower lines. This is especially noticeable in certain verbs 
of static force, like dicere and credere, which come to be used singly to 
a very large extent in the later books. In the first decade these are 
used singly 8 times, in series 14 times, in the rest of the books they 
are used singly 26 times, in series only 9 times. 

Not only does this indicate, as we saw, a drifting away from 
earlier usage, but it suggests also a loss of interest in the construction. 
In the earlier books it is repeatedly used with all its old-time spirit, as, 
for example, during the description of the plebeian troubles (ii. 23-28) 
or of the incidents of the decemvirate (iii. 36 and 37). Livy makes 
an honest effort to adapt the construction to his own broad and 
exuberant style, chiefly by the variation and elaboration of the old 
simple and direct expressions. In doing so, to be sure, he some- 
times dilutes the construction unduly by modifying words and 
phrases, or changes its aspect by introducing static verbs, or verbs 
involving calculation or deliberation; e.g.: ‘‘Nec iam publicis magis 
consiliis Servius quam privatis munire opes” (i. 42. 1). “Nec 
patres satis moderate ferre laetitiam” (ii. 54. 10). 

In the earlier books he takes some pains to support unusual 
words by preparatory expressions similar to those used so much by 
Sallust; e.g.: ‘‘Hine robore corporibus animisque sumpto iam non 
feras tantum subsistere, sed in latrones praeda onustos impetus 
facere, pastoribusque rapta dividere”’ (i. 4.9). But as time goes on 
this becomes rarer, as also does the use of the supporting series,” 

1In the earlier books: ‘‘Versare in omnes partes muliebrem animum, in ingenti 
gloria esse, pudor pectora versare, externa et domestica odia certare in animis, personare 
fabulam, agitare suo veneno, sermones tempori aptos serere, se plebi venditare, urgere 
scutis, micare gladiis, manare gaudio lacrimae, lux adpropinquans exanimare, ruina 
acies in praeceps deferri.”’ 

2Cf. pp. 377 ff. 
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and in the later books the construction has become rather infrequent 
and stereotyped, and commonplace in its effect. 

A final proof that Livy did not, at bottom, have a true feeling for 
the genuine force of the construction is furnished by the way in which 
he used words like esse, and the passive voice. These, it will be 
recalled, had not been used in the earlier period, except in a very 
few special cases.! Sallust used them more extensively, but in a 
way which shows that he did not consider them to have good standing 
as historical infinitives. For in him they are almost invariably 
found in the course of a series which is introduced by words of 
dynamic force. Livy used them with very little regard to their 
position, that is, without making much distinction between them and 


TABLE II 
Sallust Livy 

Passives (including fiert): 
Single rae ΚΟΥ ciate 1 12 
ing the series.......... 0 7 
In the course of the series .... 15 19 

Esse and its compounds: 
Single infinitives............. 3 13 
ing the series.......... 1 δ 
In the course of the series .... 15 18 


other words. The difference between the two authors is seen from 
the figures given in Table II. It should be stated that in this matter 
Livy shows a slight tendency toward conservatism in his later books, 
infinitives of this sort at the beginning of the series being relatively 
somewhat less numerous and those in the course of the series relatively 
more numerous than in the first decade. 

In summing up Livy’s case, we may say that he gives the impres- 
sion of one employing a4 construction which was not native to him. 
His usage from the start is composite, showing distinct imitation of 
both Cicero and Sallust in important particulars. There is con- 
siderable wavering in his method, as 15 shown by the changes which his 
use of the construction undergoes in the course of his work. He has 
none too firm a grasp of the fundamental force of the construction, 
as is evident from the way in which he handles esse and the passive 


1Cf. pp. 287 ff. 
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voice. It is evident also from his large use of static verbs, and 
especially from the nature of certain forms of expression which he 
developed and used a great deal, for example, the single infinitives 
dicere and credere followed by long and elaborate passages of indirect 
discourse. That is to say, the types of the historical infinitive which 
are most distinctively his own are static and analytic in their char- 
acter, and have little affinity with the original dynamic and impulsive 
force of the construction. 


TACITUS 


In his earliest use of the historical infinitive Tacitus appears as a 
pupil of Sallust. The series are unusually long, six of the twelve 
passages in the Agricola having four or more infinitives each. Five of 
them, furthermore, show more or less extensive internal similarity to 


passages with the historical infinitive in the Jugurthine War. 
The characterization of Agricola (chap. 5) is modeled on that of 


Jugurtha: 

Agr. 5: Neque segniter ad volup- 
tates et commeatus titulum tribuna- 
tus et inscitiam rettulit; sed noscere 
provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere 
ἃ peritis, sequi optimos, nihil ad- 
petere in iactationem, nihil ob 
formidinem recusare simulque et 
anxius et intentus agere. 


Jug. 6. 1: Non se luxui neque 
inertiae corrumpendum dedit, sed, 
uti mos gentis illius est, equitare, ia- 
culari, cursu cum aequalibus oer- 
tare, et cum omnis gloria anteiret, 
omnibus tamen carus esse; ad hoc 
pleraque tempora in venando agere, 
leonem atque alias feras primus aut 
in primis ferire, plurimum facere, 
minimum ipse de se loqui. 


The last words of this passage are an echo also of Jug. 23. 1, which 
ends similarly—“ prorsus intentus cuncta parare.”’ 

Agricola 37. ll. 9 ff. is in structure and effect, and even in the 
individual words, very like Jug. 101. 11. 


Agr. 37: Tum vero patentibus 
locis grande et atrox spectaculum: 
sequi, vulnerare, capere atque eos- 
dem, oblatis aliis trucidare, iam 
hostium, prout cuique ingenium 
erat, catervae armatorum pauciori- 
. bus terga praestare, quidam inermes 
ultro ruere ac se morti offerre. 


Jug. 101. 11: Tum spectaculum 
horribile in campis patentibus: sequi, 
fugere, occidi, rapi; equi, viri 
afflicti, ac multi vulneribus acceptis 
neque fugere posse neque quietem 
pati, niti modo ac statim concidere; 
postremo omnia, qua visus erat, 
constrata telis, armis, cadaveribus, 
et inter ea humus infectus sanguine. 
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Less extensive imitations are found in three other passages: 


Agr. 38. 1. 4: Eligere latebras et Jug. 101. 11: Niti modo ac statim 
statim relinquere. concidere. 

Agr. 27. 1. 8: At Britanni..... Jug. 98.2: Barbari nihil remittere. 
nihil ex adrogantia remittere. 

Agr. 20. 1. 6: Nihil interim apud Jug. 88.2: Nihil apud se remissum 
hostis quietum pati. neque apud illos tutum pati. 

Jug. 66. 1: Prorsus nihil intactum 
neque quietum pati. 

In the Histories and Annals the strong individuality of Tacitus 
asserts itself, and his use of the historical infinitive, like his use of the 
language as a whole, gradually becomes a thing peculiarly his own. 
This appears first of all in the length of the series. While one-third 
of the passages in Sallust and one-half in the Agricola had four or 
more infinitives each, less than 18 per cent have this length in the 
Histories, and somewhat over 9 per cent only in the Annals. 


TABLE III 
Histories An. i-vi An. xi-xvi 
Single infinitives.................. 5 4 3 
g the series............... 1 7 9 
In the beds of the series............ 11 9 4 


That his style was changing to the very end is still further seen in 
the use which he makes of the passive infinitives.! Sallust was very 
careful to place these in the body of the series, never at the beginning, 
and only once does he use a passive infinitive alone. The Agricola 
has one standing alone, and one in the body of the series. In the 
Histories the author’s practice still resembles that of Sallust, only one 
passive infinitive out of 17 being used at the beginning of a series, 
while five stand alone. Through the Annals the tendency to break 
away from Sallust’s restrictions becomes more and more pronounced 
until the last six books show more passive infinitives used at the 
beginning of a series than are used singly and in the body of a series 
combined. 

The development of Tacitus’ style involves the discarding also 
of other restrictions which had come to be associated with the his- 


1 Keee as a historical infinitive is found in Tacitus only a few times. 
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torical infinitive. Its use in subordinate clauses had been very rare, 
even in Sallust and Livy, and confined to loosely attached relative 
clauses and cum inversum, both of them hardly subordinate clauses 
at all, except inform. Tacitus not only has over twenty cases, com- 
pared with three each in Sallust and Livy,! but he extends it to various 
other temporal clauses. His specimens of the relative and cum 
are all of the type found in Sallust and Livy. But in the case 
of ubt (Hist. ili. 10; An. ii. 4; xi. 37; xii. 51), postguam (An. iii. 26), 
and donec (An. xiii. 57), the infinitive appears in the common forms 
of these clauses, in conjunction, to be sure, with co-ordinate indica- 
tives.” 

In like manner Tacitus discards most of the external framework 
with which the historical infinitive had become more or less associated. 
Of the many distinguishing and co-ordinating groups which Sallust 
had introduced, and others had adopted after him, modo—modo is 
the only one which he uses with much frequency. His opportunities 
for using them are unusually good, but he evidently disdains such a 
clear and simple means of expression, and frequently dissipates it by 
inconcinnity; cf. Hist. i. 23, 85; ii. 80; ili. 55; iv. 1, 34, 62; An. 
xi. 16; xii. 61, ete. 

The abrupt type of Cicero* is somewhat common in the Histories 
but gradually disappears in the Annals. The same is true of a type 
which Tacitus uses to some extent in the Histories, in which several 
infinitives of a series are each introduced by non or nemo; cf. Hist. 
i. 68; ii. 93; ili. 18, 36, 73, 76; An. xiii. 19, ete. 

But all this disuse of ancient machinery means simply that Taci- 
tus was finding a new basis for the construction, that of its causal 
and psychological relation to the context. Its earlier use, by Cicero 
and others, had been almost purely observational. They presented 
actions simply in the manner of people who had seen them, and in the 
way in which they were themselves impressed by them. This was 
often done with fine insight, as by Terence and Horace, and with 
splendid vim, as by Cicero himself.4 But it was reserved for Tacitus 
to develop fully the possibilities of the different types and to make a 

1 See p. 377 and Canter, The Infinitive Construction in Livy, 19. 


2 Cf. Huebenthal, De usu inf. hist. ap. Sal. εἰ Tac., 38. 
3 Cf. p. 286. 4 Οἵ, p. 290. 
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somewhat rigid construction flexible enough to express the many 
varieties of mental states which he portrays. The older types of 
the construction are expanded by him in every direction and given 
new color and meaning. A few examples only can be given: Hist. 
li. 25: “Simul attollere corpus, aperire humum, supremo erga 
parentem officio fungi.”’ Hist. iv. 81: ‘‘ Vespasianus primo inridere, 
aspernari; atque illis instantibus modo famam vanitatis metuere, 
modo obsecratione ipsorum et vocibus adulantium in spem induci: 
postremo,” ete. An. iv. 28. 

Especially effective is the use which Tacitus makes of the his- 
torical infinitive to depict the panic and demoralization and the 
paralysis of independent thought and action due to the imperial 
power; cf. An. i. 4, 7, 16; Hist. ii. 80; iii. 36, 73, and numerous 
other passages. 

It is perhaps in his development of a certain type common in 
Sallust that Tacitus’ expansion of the construction is best observed. 
Sallust’s extensive use of the historical infinitive amounted largely, as 
we saw,! to the creating of an illusion, by the skilful use of certain 
devices. Chief of these was to support his infinitives by various 
auxiliary or preparatory expressions which lead the mind up to the 
historical infinitive and give the latter its proper setting. 

One form—the appositional—is found where a series of infinitives 
gives the details of a comprehensive expression preceding them. 
Compare, for example, Agricola 37 and Jugurtha 101. 11, which were 
cited in a previous connection (p. 386).2, This device is used quite 
extensively in both Sallust and Tacitus. But it remains fairly 
uniform in its nature, no great development being possible, except 
that in Tacitus the connection between the details and the preceding 
general term are occasionally very subtle; e.g., Hist. i. 23: “Studia 
militum iam pridem spe successionis aut paratu facinoris adfecta- 
verat, in itinere, in agmine, in stationibus vetustissimum quemque 
militum nomine vocans ac memoria Neroniani comitatus contuber- 
nales appellando; alios agnoscere, quosdam requirere et pecunia aut 
gratia iuvare, inserendo saepe querellas et ambiguos de Galba ser- 


1Cf. p. 375, 


2 There had been a very slight use of this device in the earlier authors; e.g., in Ter. 
Andr. 62, and Cic. Rosc. Am. 38. 109. 
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mones quaeque alia turbamenta vulgi.”” This sort of expression is 
rather more common in the Histories than in the Annals. 

The second form of supporting expression in Sallust is usually 
an ablative or prepositional phrase, or an adjective or participial 
phrase modifying the subject of the infinitive, and contributing the 
impulsive or emotional background of the act, which would not have 
been so apparent from the infinitive alone;! e.g., Jug. 64.5: “Ita 
cupidine atque ira, pessimis consultoribus, grassari, neque facto 
ullo neque dicto abstinere, quod modo ambitiosum foret,”’ etc. 

In Sallust these supporting words regularly stand very near the 
infinitives, in the same clauses, and the connection between them and 
the infinitives is direct and evident. Such expressions as muilites 
modesto imperio halnti simul et locupletes, ad caelum ferre, require-no 
commentary or special acumen for an appreciation of their full 
meaning. From the treatment they received the action of the 
soldiers follows as a matter of course. 

In Tacitus the whole thing is, as a rule, very much less obvious. 
Instead of simple emotions only, the most complex states of mind are 
thus employed, and the presentation of these in their turn is often 
much less direct, and their bearing on the action expressed by the 
infinitives less apparent. The motive for this action is often merely 
suggested in the preceding passage or held in solution, as it were. 
Hist. ii. 80: ‘Dum quaeritur tempus, locus, quodque in re tali diffi- 
cillimum est, prima vox, dum animo spes timor, ratio casus obver- 
santur, egressum cubiculo Vespasianum pauci milites, solito adsis- 
tentes ordine ut legatum salutaturi, imperatorem salutavere: tum 
ceteri adcurrere, Caesarem et Augustum et omnia principatus 
vocabula cumulare.” An. 11. 52: “Is, natione Numida, in castris 
Romanis auxiliaria stipendia meritus, mox desertor, vagos primum 
et latrociniis suetos ad praedam et raptus congregare, dein more 
militiae per vexilla et turmas componere, postremo non inconditae 
turbae, sed Musulamiorum dux haberi.”” In An. xi. 12, the infini- 
tives at the end follow upon conditions described at considerable 
length through the chapter; cf. also An. 11. 5, 39; xii. 15, ete. 


1Other examples have been given on p. 378. It was this device, very largely, 
which enabled Sallust to use successfully s0 many new words in the historical infinitive, 
and it was largely the small use of it, or of something like it, which made Livy's similar 
extension of the historical infinitive vocabulary turn out a comparative failure. 
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The influence of Virgil and of his use of the historical infinitive 
appears in Tacitus, especially in a certain preference for regarding 
what happens as due to conditions, or to the general trend and course 
of things, rather than to actions of individuals. This fate of the 
imperial government, as we may call it, occupies a place somewhat 
similar to that of the fata deum in Virgil. An. i. 3: ‘Ut Agrippa 
vita concessit, Lucium Caesarem euntem ad Hispanienses exercitus, 
Gaium remeantem Armenia et vulnere invalidum mors fato propera 
vel novercae Liviae dolus abstulit, Drusoque pridem extincto Nero 
solus e privignis erat, illuc cuncta vergere.’’ An. xii. 9: ‘“Despon- 
deturque Octavia, ac super priorem necessitudinem sponsus iam et 
gener Domitius aequari Britannico studiis matris, arte eorum quis 
ob accusatam Messalinam ultio ex filio timebatur.” 

The construction thus comes at times, both in Sallust and in 
Tacitus, very close to what would in Greek have been expressed by 
the infinitive with ὥστε; e.g., An. ii. 48: ‘Sed praeter paternos 
spiritus uxoris quoque Plancinae nobilitate et opibus accendebatur; 
vix Tiberio concedere, liberos eius ut multum infra despectare.’”’ For 
a case in Sallust, cf. Jug. 106. 6, printed on p. 378. 

It is this conception of the historical infinitive, no doubt, which 
led to the frequent use of igitur by Tacitus as an introductory word. 
And when the construction had once become associated with the © 
inevitable movement from the cause to its consequences, it is but a 
step to where it stands for the inevitable progress of change in 
general, within the same action or set of conditions, as well as from one 
to the other; e.g., An. i. 16: “Eo principio lascivire miles, discordare, 
pessimi culusque sermonibus praebere aures, denique luxum et otlum 
cupere, disciplinam et laborem aspernari.”’ Thus the frequent 
use by Tacitus of primo—postremo, and of paulatim, in connection 
with the historical infinitive, and the fondness which he shows for 
inchoative verbs in it, all become clear, and even the historical infini- 
tive in a subordinate clause introduced by donec (An. xiii. 57) no 
longer seems so strange as it might otherwise. 

Our discussion of the use made of the construction by Tacitus 


110 is worth noting also that in some cases the historical infinitive is co-ordinate 
with clauses introduced by fuere gui with the subjunctive; cf. Hist. ii. 56, 70; An. xiv. 
16, 23; Jug. 32.3; 106. 6. 
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has shown pretty clearly that he shaped it and adapted it vigorously 
to his own individual style of thought and expression. In the 
degree in which he did this, he made it difficult for anyone to suc- 
ceed him in his practice, and, as he lacked imitators as a historian, 
he had none here. The period of imitation had begun some time be- 
fore him; indeed, he had himself been an imitator in his early works. 
But as a mature man he gives the impression of a creative force in 
the midst of the decline. This latter period, which, so far as our con- 
struction is concerned, was to continue for several centuries longer, 
has an importance and interest of its own, and must be reserved for 
separate treatment. 


In the preparation of the following list of passages containing 
historical infinitives, I am especially indebted to Huebenthal, De 
usu infinitivi historici apud Sallustium et Tacitum, and Canter, 
The Infinitive Construction in Livy. The lists for Sallust (Cat. and 
Jug.), the Bellum Africanum, Virgil, and Tacitus are, I believe, com- 
plete, or as nearly so as a twofold search will make them. In Livy 
I have verified and, here and there, corrected Canter’s lists, but have 
not gone over the text independently as a whole myself. 


Sallust: Cat. 6. 4,5; 10.6; 11.4; 12.2,5; 13.3; 14.6; 16.2, 3; 17.1; 
20.7; 21.2; 23.2; 24. 2; 25.2, δ; 27.2; 28. 4; 31. 2,3, 8; 39.2; 40. 4; 
48.1; 51.29, 30; 56.4; 60.3,4. Jug.6.1; 7.6; 11.8; 12.5; 13.5; 15. 2; 
20. 8; 23.1; 30.1, 3; 32.3; 33.3; 36. 2; 38.1, 2, 3, 5; 39.1, 2; 41.9; 
43.3; 44.5; 45.2; 46. 1,6; 47.3, 4; 49.4; 50.2, 4,6; 51.1, 4,5; 53. 7; 
55. 2, 3, 4, 8; 57. 4, 5; 58. 2, 3; 59.3; 60. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7; 64. 2, 5; 65. 5; 
66.1; 67.1,2; 69.2; 70.1, 5; 72. 2; 73. 4, 5; 74,1; 75.10; 76.3, 4; 79. 7; 
82. 2; 83. 3; 84. 1, 2; 86. 2; 87. 1, 2; 88. 2; 89. 1; 91. 1, 4; 92. 2, 9; 
93. 1; 94. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 95. 3; 96. 2, 3; 97. 5; 98. 1, 2, 6; 100. 1, 3, 4; 
101. 4, 6, 7, 11; 105.4; 106.6; 107.3; 111.2; 113. 2. 

Bellum Africanum: 1. 3,5; 7.4; 8.5; 12.2; 15.2; 16.1, 4; 20. 1, 2, 3; 
21.1; 24.2; 25.5; 26.6; 30.1; 35.1; 39.1; 50.3; 52.5; 61.7, 8; 70. 3; 


71. 1; 78. 6; 82. 2. 85. 3. 

Bellum Hispanienes: 1.2; 29. 5; 33. 4. 

Horace: Sat. i. 5. 11-12, 30-1; 8. 47, 49; 9. 8-10, 65-6; ii. 3. 316; 6. 
113-4; 8. 35-6, 58-9; Epist.i. 7. 61-2, 66-8; Epod. 5. 83-6. 

Virgil: Georg. i. 199-200; iv. 140-2; Aen. i. 423-5; 11. 97-9, 132-3, 
169-70, 685-6, 699-700, 775; iii. 140-2, 666-8; iv. 421-3; v. 654-6, 685-6; 
vi. 490-3, 557-8; vii. 15-18, 77-78; viii. 215-6, 492-3, 689-90; ix. 377-8, 
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507-10, 538-9, 789-90; x. 288-90, 298-300, 457-8; xi. 142-3, 821-2, 883-5; 


xii. 216-8. 
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Ann. i. 2, 3, 4, δ, 7, 11, 16 (2), 19, 21, 25, 28 (2), 31, 34, 46, 64, 65, 70 (2), 
71; ii. 4, δ, 23, 20, 31, 39, 40, 48, 52, 55, 57, 59, 64; iii. 14, 20, 26, 42, 46, 46; 
iv. 2, 12, 25, 28, 48, 49 (2), 50, 51, 54, 55, 60, 62, 68, 69 (2), 74; v. 4: vi. 17, 
19, 21, 26, 32, 33, 34 (2), 35, 44, 50; xi. 12, 16, 28, 31, 34, 37 (2); xii. 1, 2, 
8, 4, 9, 12, 14, 15, 34, 35 (2), 42, 44, 46, 47, 51, 54, 65, 68; xiii. 3 (2), 13 (2), 
14 (2), 15 (2), 18, 19, 35, 37, 40, 43, 44 (2), 45, 46 (2), 57; xiv. 3, 5,8, 10, 13, 
14, 15 (2), 16, 23; xv. 5, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 27, 37 (2), 38, 51, 58, 71; xvi. 5, 
13, 19. 
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ATHENIAN INTERPOLATIONS IN HOMER 
PART II. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 
By Joun A. Scorr 


Cauer, Grundfragen?, 145, says: ‘Die peisistratische Redaktion 
ist eine dusserlich wohlbezeugte, historisch durchaus verstaéndliche, 
durch innere Griinde befestigte Tatsache.”’ By this he means that 
the changing of the Homeric poems in the interest of Athens under 
the supervision of Peisistratus is a fact established by external 
probabilities, historical or traditional authority, and the evidence 
furnished by the poems themselves. In my former paper (CP, 
VI, 419 ff.) the internal evidences were examined and the conclusion 
reached that there was no proof in the text of the poems of any 
change in the interest or under the control of the Athenians. If the 
historical and external evidences show that Athens controlled or 
changed these poems, then the failure to bring them into harmony 
with Athenian pride or Athenian tradition is one of the most inex- 
plicable things in literature. 

The historical proofs have been examined by Mr. T. W. Allen 
with a thoroughness and a mastery which can be appreciated by no 
one who has not himself sought to cover the same field. His article, 
Class. Quart., VII (1913), 33 ff. (without the discovery of new mate- 
rial in Egypt or elsewhere), seems to me conclusive. As his paper 
appeared since I published the first part of this study, I shall not, 
as was intended, discuss the historical or traditional aspects, but 
wish to be considered as quoting his entire treatment of this phase 
of the question as the reply to Cauer’s statement that the recension 
of Peisistratus is a firmly established historical fact. 

To the authorities named by Mr. Allen I wish to add the work of 
the Danish scholar, Nutzhorn, Die Entstehungsweise der Homerischen 
Gedichte, Leipzig, 1869. This book, written by a youth of twenty- 
eight years, is a marvel of sagacity and learning. 

The Peisistratean myth seems to have originated in Megara, 
where political enmity tried to console itself by asserting that it had 
(CLAssicaL PHILOLOGY IX, October, 1914] 395 
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lost by fraud what it could not hold by force, and this assumption, 
which was a balm for the wounded pride of Megara, did a like service 
for the scholars of Pergamon, who comforted themselves in the envy 
they felt for their more distinguished and fortunate rivals by assuming 
that the library at Alexandria and the work of Zenodotus and Aris- 
tarchus were but imitations of things long since accomplished by 
Peisistratus at Athens. 

One thing ancient and modern admirers of Peisistratus have been 
unable to show, and that is any intellectual life which was called into 
being by him or his sons. It is true that Onomacritus was detected 
in forging a prophecy for these extremely superstitious despots, and 
Herodotus tells of their great belief and interest in signs, omens, 
and oracles, but neither he nor any early writer gives an indication 
that any efficient intellectual or literary impulse came from that 
family. The Peisistratidae and the family of Scopas in Thessaly 
might have the wealth to employ and the taste to appreciate the 
songs or praises of an Anacreon or a Simonides, but the literary 
barrenness of Athens during their lives and during the years imme- 
diately following gives no indication of any intellectual stimulus 
coming from them. The great library founded by Peisistratus and 
carried away by Xerxes was formerly an established fact, e.g., Christ, 
Geschichte der gr. Lit. *, I, 67: “Das Exemplar des Peisistratos selbst 
ist im Laufe der Zeiten untergegangen; ob es mit der tibrigen Biblio- 
thek durch Xerxes weggefiihrt wurde lasst sich nichts Sicheres 
aufstellen.”” Strabo, a most competent authority, says (xiii. 54): 
‘Aristotle left his own library to Theophrastus, being the first of 
those whom we know to collect books into a library.” Aristotle 
himself, in the Ath. Pol. xvi, discusses the work done by Peisistratus, 
his criminal laws and the fact that he recognized therein extenuating 
circumstances, his efforts to assist poor farmers, and his democratic 
and philanthropic spirit, but makes no reference to his library or to 
his literary pursuits. If Peisistratus founded a library and made 
such enormous contributions to the literary and intellectual advance- 
ment of Athens as his admirers assume, it seems incredible that such 
a man as Aristotle should have been ignorant of that fact, or have 
passed it in silence. No writer, whose works are extant, connects 
Peisistratus with Homer until the time of Cicero, and no later writer 
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adds any details which prove a new source of knowledge; accord- 
ingly, the multiplication of the names of later writers referring to 
Peisistratus adds no strength to the argument. Professor Finsler 
is quite right in saying, Homer? (1913), 356: “‘ Wolf deceived almost 
the entire learning of the last century by his bold exaggeration.” 
Wolf’s words are: “Historia loquitur. Nam vox totius antiquitatis 
et, si summam spectes, consentiens fama testatur, Pisistratum car- 
mina Homeri primum consignasse litteris et in eum ordinem redegisse, 
quo nunc leguntur.” To use “vox totius antiquitatis,’’ when there 
is no allusion in Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, or in any Athenian writer, 
no allusion in any of the numerous scholia referred to Zenodotus and 
Aristarchus, and not a hint until the time of Cicero, seems dangerously 
near intentional deception. Even more to the point is the fact that 
Herodotus says the Athenians used that passage in the Catalogue 
which is now most suspected, to explain their unwillingness to yield 
the command of the fleet to any but Sparta, and makes no comment. 
No one familiar with the method of Herodotus can suppose that he 

knew the Athenians were using a forged passage and yet concealed 
that knowledge. Again, when he identifies Onomacritus by saying 
that he was detected interpolating Musaeus, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that he would have added that formerly Peisistratus had 
intrusted him with collecting Homer and he had also added verses 
to the text. Aristotle (Rhet. i. 15) could hardly have known of the 
interpolations in the interest of Athens, since he names apparently 
with no suspicions B 558, which is the most condemned verse in the 
Iliad. 

In the case of the charge emanating from Megara, that the 
arbitrators were tricked into basing their decision on an interpolated 
verse, one of two things is true, either Homer was well known at that 
time or he was not. If he was well known an interpolation would 
have been immediately detected, and if he was not well known he 
would not have been accepted as the ultimate authority. No later 
Spartan ever complains of this Athenian duplicity, and no Athenian 
is ever quoted as defending a proposed injustice by referring to this 
clever deception of the fathers. ° 

The historical evidence for the recension of Peisistratus or of any 
other recension in the interest of Athens is so weak that Wilamowitz 
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was correct in saying (HU, 243): ‘‘Was Dieuchidas gab, die behaup- 
tung der attischen interpolation, war nichts anderes als seine ver- 
mutung. Wir sind vollkommen in der lage die richtigkeit seiner 
conjectur zu priifen.”’ This is true not only of Dieuchides but of all 
later writers; they had nothing on which to build except the proba- 
bilities of such interpolations, and hence they carry no superior 
authority from the fact that they lived a few centuries after the 
supposed events. What are the probabilities that about 550 B.c. 
Homer came so completely under the control of the Athenians that 
in 480 Athenian legates at Syracuse could quote as genuine, before 
representatives of other Greek states, Athenian interpolations, and 
neither the speakers betray nor the hearers suspect that the quoted 
verses were spurious ? 

In order to compel this complete and rapid acceptance of their 
version the Athenians must have had at that time a commanding 
and unique position in politics and literature, and all Hellas must 
without questioning have regarded them as leaders. However, just 
the reverse is true, since for several years after 510 Athens was unable 
to settle her internal affairs without outside interference, and even 
as late as 480, ten years after Marathon, Athens accepted her own 
inferiority as an unquestioned fact and made no claim to the right to 
control either the land or the naval forces. Familiar as are the words 
of the Athenians in the presence of Gelo, they deserve quotation here 
(Her. vii. 161): ‘Now when your request was to have the whole 
command, we were content to keep silence; for well we knew that 
we might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer for us both. But 
since you have now put forward a request to have the command of the 
fleet, know that, even should the Spartan envoy consent to this, we will 
not consent. The command by sea, if the Lacedaemonians do not 
wish for it, belongs to us.”” When we consider the relative size of the 
Athenian and Spartan fleets, their modesty here and their yielding 
the command at Salamis might seem to us absurd in a people who 
had already had influence sufficient to compel the acceptance of a 
Homer changed in their favor. The relative slowness of Athens in 
coming to a position of leadership is shown by the fact that at the 
beginning of the sixth century there was a decree against discussing 
the acquisition of Salamis, while Aegina was a dangerous rival even 
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after the Persian war. There may have been something more than 
Persian ignorance or Persian arrogance in the question of Darius on 
learning of the burning of Sardis, and the similar question of Arta- 
phernes on being offered an Athenian alliance after the expulsion by 
Cleomenes of seven hundred families from Attica. It could have 
hardly been due to political influence that an Athenian version of 
Homer came into universal use between the usurpation of Peisistratus 
and the gathering of the Greek legates at the court of Gelo. 

It is hard to grasp how far Athens lay outside the currents of 
literature until the rise of the drama. The Muses were connected 
with Helicon, Olympia, and Pieria, but there was no mount of the 
Muses in Attica. Thamyris, Musaeus, Orpheus, and Linus were not 
connected with Athens. Eustathius 1466. 55 quotes from Demetrius 
of Phalerum a long list of fabled bards, naming the nativity of each, 
but the name of Attica is ignored. The assumed graves of Linus 
and other fabled poets found in various parts of Greece show the 
different poetic centers, yet Attica had no such grave to show. 
No one of the Homeric hymns originated there; the Cypria was 
assigned to Stasinus of Cyprus, the Aethiopis to Arctinus of Miletus, 
the Ilias Parva to Lesches of Mytilene—Thestorides of Phocaea, 
Cinaethon of Lacedaemon, and Diodorus of Erythrae were also 
named as authors of this poem—the Jliupersis was said to be the 
work of Arctinus, the Nostoi, of Agias of Troezen, and the T'elegonia, 
of Eugammon of Cyrene. However the names of these authors may 
vary, the name of no Athenian appears among them. Proclus is the 
authority for the statement (Ozford Homer, Vol. V, p. 96) that early 
editors and commentators regarded Hesiod, Peisander, Panyasis, and 
Antimachus as the greatest epic poets after Homer. Here as in the 
former groups no Athenian appears. No one of the nine great lyric 
poets of Greece was a native of Attica, and Solon is the only elegiac 
poet living before 480 who has found a place in the Hiller-Crusius 
edition of the Anthologia Lyrica. Solon’s eminence does not rest on 
literary foundations. 

What other district adjacent to the Aegean was so destitute of 
literary fame as Attica before the prime of Phrynichus? If poetry 
was to be recited at the Panathenaic festival the Athenians were 
obliged to adopt the works of a foreign poet who sang the praises of 
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rival nations, and if the words of a living poet were desired at Athens 
it was necessary to send abroad for a Simonides or an Anacreon. We 
are on safe ground if we say that Athens’ literary and political posi- 
tion at the end of the sixth century was not likely to assure the imme- 
diate adoption of interested interpolations in Homer. 

There still remains the question of Athens’ part in the history of 
the study and preservation of the Homeric poems themselves. 

In what follows I shall omit naming the authority for an assertion 
when it is founded on the evidence given by such scholars as Christ, 
Sengebusch, Rothe, Finsler, and Allen, since a knowledge of the 
accepted facts is familiar to anyone who is likely to read this article. 
The earliest Homeric traditions seem to have clustered about and 
to have been. guarded by the Homeridae, who were especially con- 
nected with Chios. Schools of Homeric enthusiasts flourished before 
the sixth century in Chios, Colophon, Thasos, Miletus, Phocaea, 
Lampsacus, and other neighboring regions. From these . centers 
a knowledge of Homer early spread throughout all the Greek people. 
Cynaethus of Chios is said to have carried Homer from his native 
land into Sicily; Lycurgus is said, on the good evidence of Hera- 
cleides and Ephorus, as well as of Aelian and Plutarch, to have carried 
the poetry of Homer from Samos to Sparta; Abdera was peopled 
with settlers from Teos, and Xenophanes left Colophon for southern 
Italy, while Pythagoras left Samos to live in Croton. 

About this time, the end of the sixth century, critical or exegetical 
study was made of Homer in many parts of Greece; Theagenes of 
Rhegium, a contemporary of Cambyses, and therefore of the Peisis- 
tratidae, has the honor of being the first to pursue Homeric investi- 
gations (Schol. B. to Iliad xx. 67). A list of those made famous by 
their Homeric studies is given by Tatian Adv. Graecos xxxi: περὶ yap 
τῆς Ὁμήρου ποιήσεως γένους τε αὐτοῦ καὶ χρόνου, καθ᾽ ὃν ἤκμασεν, 
προηρεύνησαν πρεσβύτατοι μὲν Θεαγένης τε ὁ Ῥηγῖνος κατὰ Καμβύσην 
γεγονὼς Στησίμβροτός τε ὁ Θάσιος καὶ ᾿Αντίμαχος ὁ Κολοφώνιος Ἡρό- 
δοτός τε ὁ ᾿Αλικαρνασσεὺς καὶ Διονύσιος ὁ ᾿Ολύνθιος, μετὰ δὲ ἐκείνους 
Ἔφορος ὁ Κυμαῖος. It is to be noted that no Athenian appears 
in this list of famous Homeric investigators. Homeric poetry 
must have been known in all parts of the Greek world by the 
end of the sixth century, since it seems to be assumed as the 
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background or setting for nearly all the earliest poetry. The influence 
of Homer on Archilochus, Terpander, Aleman, Stesichorus, Simon- 
ides, and other early poets has too often been discussed to be repeated 
here. " The exact condition has been definitely stated by an early 
and competent authority, Xenophanes of Colophon, born before the 
usurpation of Peisistratus, and therefore trained in Ionia in the ver- 
sion there current before any recension of Peisistratus was possible. 
He regarded the knowledge of Homer as universal (Frag. 18, Hiller- 
Crusius): ἐξ ἀρχῆς καθ’ Ὅμηρον, ἐπεὶ μεμαθήκασι πάντες. The per- 
fect of the verb shows that he regarded Homer as the basis of edu- 
cation and not something now learned for the first time. Of similar 
purport are the words of Hiero to this same Xenophanes: “You 
complain that you can with difficulty support two servants, yet 
Homer whom you revile though he is dead supports ten thousand’”’ 
(Plutarch, quoted by Sengebusch, Hom. Dis., I, 131). Even though 
this may never have been said by Hiero, it gives some indication of 
the enormous number supposed to be interested in the preservation 
and conservation of Homeric poetry. Even Xerxes is said to have 
tarried on his march to do reverence to the gods of. Ilium, a striking 
proof of the conception of Homeric extension and influence in the 
time of Herodotus (Her. vii. 42). Homer was regarded as some- 
thing more than a poet, since. Herodotus (ii. 53) assigns to him and 
Hesiod the formation of Greek theology. 

The entire Greek world at this time, the end of the sixth century, 
regarded Homer as its teacher and prophet. Was that world likely 
to exchange the Homer it knew for a new and interpolated Homer? 
The Greeks were always a conservative people, tenacious of old cus- 
toms and old institutions, so that epic poetry continued to be written 
in the Homeric dialect; Tyrtaeus could compose his anapests in the 
native dialect of Sparta, but his elegiac dactyls must show their 
Tonic origin; and even an Athenian poet when composing for an 
Athenian audience must give a foreign color to his choral lyrics, since 
they must show their foreign origin; the persistent conservatism of 
the Athenians, despite the ruin and fire brought by the Persians, 
repeatedly hampered Pericles’ plans for beautifying the Acropolis. 
This conservatism still survives, and modern Athens has seen many 
bitter struggles because of it. In November, 1901, the publication of 
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a, revised text of the Bible led to a bloody riot in which eight persons 
were slain, the ministry overthrown, and the Metropolitan forced 
to flee. In 1903 a similar, but bloodless, riot followed an attempt 
to produce in the theater a play of Aeschylus partially adapted to 
the popular speech.!_ In view of this Hellenic trait it seems incredible 
that Homeric bards and scholars should have thrown over the Homer 
they had known from infancy and have accepted without a murmur 
the interpolations of a state so obscure intellectually and politically 
as Athens was at the end of the sixth century. No trace of any 
such struggle has survived. 

Improbable as the theory is in the light of the sixth century, the 
history of the Homeric poems in the next century makes it impossible. 

There are no traces of any close connection between Athens and 
Homer during the sixth century, except the recitation of his poems 
at the Panathenaic festival. Athens had no part and claimed no 
part in the history of the Homeric poems during the fifth century; 
Aeschylus, Plato, and the orators might acknowledge their own and 
their countrymen’s obligations to him, but no one of them, even 
when praising Athens the most, ever laid any claim to his interpre- 
tation or preservation. 

The center of Homeric influence remained in Ionia in the fifth 
century, Just as it had been in Ionia in the sixth. Xenophanes from 
Colophon, Pythagoras from Samos, and their schools kept up the 
Homeric spirit or criticism in Italy; Stesander from Samos was the 
first to sing at Delphi the battles of Homer (Athen. 638a). Cynaethus 
is said to have gone from Chios to teach Homer in Sicily in the last 
Olympiad of the sixth century. From the Ionic colony of Abdera 
came Democritus, who wrote a work on Homeric diction and vocabu- 
lary, as well as Protagoras, whose criticism of the use of the impera- 
tive in the opening of the Iliad is well known, and Hecataeus, not 
the logographer, who according to Suidas wrote a work in which he 
compared the poetry of Homer and Hesiod. It is interesting to note 
how the love for Homer perpetuated itself in this roe colony. The 
case of Abdera was typical. 

Early in the fifth century it was a popular thing to criticize the 
teachings of Homer, as is shown in the case of Xenophanes, Pythag- 

18ee Drerup, ‘Das Ende des Sprachkampfes,” DLZ, April 15, 1911. 
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oras, and Heraclitus, all Ionians. Later an attempt was made to 
defend Homer from the charge of impiety by showing that he intended 
to write an allegory of nature; this attempt is associated with the 
names of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, and 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos. No Athenian is in this group. 

The knowledge of Homer in an age before a reading public was 
possible must have largely been carried from place to place by 
reciters or rhapsodes, and if an Athenian version of the sixth century 
was to take the place of an earlier version it must have been carried 
to popular favor by rhapsodes from Athens. There seem to have 
been few or no such Athenian rhapsodes. The classical description 
of these wandering Homeric evangelists is given by Plato in the Jon, 
and we find that even in Athens this reciter is from Ephesus, and 
those especially praised for their appreciation and interpretation of 
Homer are Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotos from Thasos, 
and Glaucon, who seems to have been from Rhegium. Ion has just 
come from a contest at Epidaurus; he disclaims the ability to recite 
any other poet than Homer, and to Homer he has devoted his life 
with passionate enthusiasm. This theory, which to Cauer seems so 
reasonable, demands that this Ionian bard should come to Athens, 
exchange his old Homer for the new, and yet take it so naturally that 
neither he nor Socrates ever mentioned the matter. 

The only reason for the fact that no reliable writer ever refers 
to an Athenian when naming those who made themselves famous in 
connection with the poetry of Homer is found in the assumption that 
Athens lay outside of the current of Homeric poetry and that she 
had no part in the creation, preservation, or transmission of Homer. 
It follows from the above that Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Aris- 
tarchus never refer to Peisistratus in connection with Homer, and 
also that they make no mention of an Athenian manuscript of Homer. 
The case of Abdera shows how the study of Homer perpetuated itself 
from generation to generation, and, reversely, the absence of such 
study from Athens explains why no one of the great Homeric editors 
of Alexander or Pergamon was an Athenian. Zenodotus was from 
Ephesus, Aristophanes from Byzantium, and Aristarchus from Sa- 
mian Samo-Thrace, while, in the rival school of Pergamon, Crates 
was from Mallus in Cilicia, Zenodotus was also from Mallus, and 
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Demetrius Ixion was from Mysia. If Athens were indeed the center 
and fount of Homeric poetry (and Professor Murray in his Rise of 
the Greek Epic, 295 ff., heads his pages with the words “The Gift of 
Athens’’), it is most strange that no one of those who rose to emi- 
nence because of investigations in Homer should have been bred and 
reared in the atmosphere in which Homer was produced. Not only 
were none of the great Homeric scholars of Alexandria from Athens, 
but they never refer to an Athenian manuscript of Homer. Seven 
state manuscripts are mentioned as used by the Alexandrians, 
Αἰολική, ᾿Αργολική, Κρητική, Κυπρία, Μασσαλιωτική, Σινωπική, Χία. 
An edition by Antimachus of Colophon is frequently quoted. Of the 
state manuscripts those most quoted are, in the order of the fre- 
quency with which they are quoted by name, ἡ Μασσαλιωτική, ἡ Xia, 
ἡ ᾿Αργολική, ἡ Σινωπικῆ. The Argives, because of their prominence 
in the Iliad, would be certain to preserve with great fidelity the text 
of the poem. Chios as the home of the Homeridae and a strong 
claimant for the birthplace of the poet would be most tenacious of 
early traditions and would also be certain to preserve an early text 
of the poems. The reason for the interest in Homer at Sinope is 
more hidden. Sinope was early the home of settlers from Miletus, 
and when Sinope was almost abandoned it was again peopled by new 
arrivals from that same Ionian Miletus. The second founding of 
Miletus was a little before the last quarter of the seventh century 
(cf. Robinson, ‘Ancient Sinope,” AJP, X XVII, 148 ff.). Miletus 
in that century was a leading center of Homeric and epic influence, 
the home of Arctinus, who was the assumed author of the Iliupersis 
and the Aethiopis, also the home of the poet Melisander, who on the 
basis of Iliad 1. 268 and Odyssey xxi. 295 wrote a poem on the battles 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithae. Sengebusch, Introduction to the 
Odyssey, 55, says: ‘‘Miletum, caput totius Ioniae, insignem Homeri- 
cae poeseos fuisse sedem,”’ etc. It seems most reasonable to suppose 
that the love for Homer which is shown by the very existence of this 
Homeric manuscript goes directly back to the mother city, Miletus. 
Sinope, though far-removed, was not outside the currents of Greek 
influence. 

The manuscript most quoted was from Marseilles, ἡ Μασσαλιω- 
rukn. The story of the founding of that city by Ionians who left their 
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native Phocaea in the sixth century rather than submit to the yoke 
of Persia is too familiar to repeat here. Phocaea like Miletus was 
a great and important center of Homeric learning and Homeric 
traditions. Homer is said to have lived in Phocaea with Thestorides, 
to whom he gave some of his poetry in return for food and support 
(Vita Her. xvi). It was from this Homeric center, so full of traditions, 
that the exiles started who founded in the far west the colony of 
Massilia. They were no more likely to find themselves bereft of 
their favorite poet in their new home than the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower were likely to find they had no Bible. Their fellow- 
Phocaeans who settled in adjacent Corsica were soon destroyed by the 
combined Tyrrhenian and Carthaginian forces, while those who 
found their way to the coasts of Spain returned to Ionia to carry on the 
unequal struggle against the Persians (Her. i. 162 ff.). Massilia 
was thus separated from Greece and Greek influences not only by 
enormous distances but also by hostile and alien nations. It may 
be possible to account for a Homeric manuscript in Sinope by the 
influence of the Athenian settlers who came to Sinope in the second 
half of the fifth century, but how account for an Athenian Homer in 
Massilia? The number of Athenians who found their way to that 
distant region must have been very small, and Homer was not the 
poet whom that small number would have brought. It was the 
knowledge of Euripides that rescued the Athenian prisoners from 
confinement in Syracuse (Plut. Nicias xxix), and it was the poetry 
of Euripides which saved the city of Athens from destruction at the 
hands of Lysander (Plut. Lysander xv), and the people of Caunus 
opened their harbor to an Athenian ship pursued by pirates in order 
that they might hear them repeat the verses of this same Euripides 
(Nicias xxix). Now Caunus was neighbor to those regions which 
sent forces to the Trojan war and should have been eager to hear the 
verses of Homer, if Homer were indeed ‘The Gift of Athens.”’ This 
is confusing, but it is even harder to understand why a Spartan 
spared Athens for the sake of Euripides, a bitter foe of Sparta, and 
ignored her greater service in giving Homer to the world, a poet who 
gave eternal glory to Sparta. It is also confusing to remember that, 
while the Athenians might recite Euripides abroad, Ionian bards 
recited Homer in the streets of Athens. 
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It is hard to believe that Athenian influences carried Homer to 
Marseilles, or had power enough to induce its citizens to substitute 
an Athenian version for the Homer their fathers brought from Ionia 
in the sixth century. Every rule of logic compels the conclusion that 
here we have the Homer current in Ionia before the middle of the 
sixth century. Abdera with its enthusiasm for Homer was peopled 
from Teos about 550, Sinope somewhat earlier from Miletus. 
The Aeolic manuscript, no doubt, preserved the traditions used by 
Terpander ‘in the seventh century, and Terpander was of Ionian 
ancestry, as well as a neighbor to Ionia; the Argolic manuscript may 
represent the Homer recited in Sicyon early in the sixth century 
whose praises of the Argives so aroused the envy of the tyrant, Cleis- 
thenes (Her. v. 67). Xenophanes left Colophon, Pythagoras left 
Samos, and Cynaethus left Chios in that same century. All the 
lines of Homeric diffusion and study converge in Ionia; the latest 
possible limit for this diffusion is fixed by the capture of Phocaea, 
which closely fits the Teian settlement of Abdera. However, the 
settlement of Sinope, the time of Terpander, and the general knowl- 
edge of Homer as shown by the writings of Xenophanes, and the 
poetry of Archilochus and Aleman argue for an earlier date, hence 
the end of the eighth century is the latest probable date for the expan- 
sion of Homeric knowledge from its center in Ionia. No other place 
and no later date can satisfy all the divergent conditions. This 
explains the silence of the Alexandrian editors in regard to Athenian 
manuscripts of Homer; for there must have been a good text of 
Homer current in Athens, as is shown by the quotations in Plato. 
The Alexandrians in their disregard for this Athenian text of Homer 
followed the two main principles of the best textual criticism, as these 
principles are given by Birt, Kritik und Hermeneuttk, 16: 

Erster Grundsatz: Ist eine Handschrift aus einer andern, die wir noch 
haben, kopiert, so ist nur diese zu benutzen; denn was jene etwa Eigentiim- 
liches darbietet, kann nur auf Willkiir und Konjektur beruhen. 

Zweiter Grundsatz: Man bevorsuge die dlteren Hss. vor den jiingeren. 


Es wire ein Unsinn Vergil nach Hss. des 9-12 Jahrhunderts su drucken, da 
wir die des 5. besitzen. 


It was thus in strict accord with the best modern ideals that the 
Alexandrians ignored the later Athenian versions and manuscripts 
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and followed the older Homer as preserved in such widely scattered 
regions as Chios, Argos, Sinope, and Massilia. The assumption is 
calmly made by the adherents of the Peisistratean recension that his 
work was so freely conceded and the Athenian version so fully estab- 
lished that no one would think of mentioning it: “Wenn unsere 
Scholien von der peisistratischen Redaktion schweigen, dies nur den 
Grund haben kann, weil sie davon als selbstverstandlich, bei ihrer 
ganzen Kritik ausgingen’’ (Erhardt, Entstehung der Hom. Gedichte, 
p. cxiii). One thing is surely to be conceded, and that is that Athens 
must have possessed the manuscripts of the great Athenian drama- 
tists; yet this is not taken for granted but we are minutely 
informed of the means by which these manuscripts came into the 
possession of the Alexandrians. Why the remarkable reticence in 
regard to Homer? 


CONCLUSIONS 


At the end of the sixth century Homer was so well known to all 
Greeks that their conservatism would never have meekly permitted 
them to accept a new and altered version; moreover, all the streams 
of Homeric poetry flowed from Ionia, while Athens had no influence 
sufficient to change the current, until changes were impossible. No 
Athenian of the classical period ever claimed for his country any 
part in the transmission or shaping of Homeric poetry, and no Greek 
before the Christian era gives any praise to Athens for anything done 
in regard to improving or preserving the works of Homer. The 
mythology and traditions of these poems differ so widely in minute 
details from those current in Athens that they preclude the possi- 
bility of an Athenian version made to gratify Athens. The verse 
which is most confidently placed to the credit of Athenian interest 
is B 558, where it is said that Ajax took his stand next to the Athe- 
nians, while in its place the partisans of Megara quoted the presumed 
original in which Ajax is said to be allied with the men from Megara. 
When the Athenians enter battle in the fourth book of the Iliad, 
Odysseus is with their leader Mnestheus, Antiphus later hurls at 
Ajax and misses him, but strikes a companion of Odysseus (iv. 489). 

The fact that a shot directed at Ajax strikes a companion of 


a 
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Odysseus, who has just entered with the Athenians, shows that Ajax 
was not with the Megarians, but with the Athenians. This hidden 
and subtle connection between Ajax and the Athenian proves that 
the verse urged as the original by the Megarians is spurious, and the 
assumed Athenian interpolation is no interpolation but a part of the 
original conception of the poem. I wish some defender of the Peisis- 
tratus theory would answer this argument, which is based on the 
evidence that a shot aimed at Ajax struck a companion of a man who 
was near the Athenians. 

How did the tradition in regard to Peisistratus arise? Athens 
in common with other Greek states had public recitations of Homeric 
poetry, and somehow a regulation came into force forbidding the 
reciter to cull out the parts which would win him the greatest favor 
and commanding each reciter to follow the order of the poems; that 
is, ἃ bard could not recite Z and then take up the emotional scenes 
of X. This must have become a necessary regulation, as the so-called 
Certamen between Hesiod and Homer shows. In this Certamen each 
reciter selected from any part of the poems those verses or scenes 
which seemed most likely to win approval. 

That such a necessary provision in regard to the recitations at 
the Panathenaea was made seems certain, but who made it is a 
matter of dispute; the Platonic Hipparchus (228 B) assigns it to the 
son of Peisistratus, Hipparchus; while Diogenes Laertius (Life of 
Solon) assigns it to Solon. Neither of these would fit the purposes 
of Megarian patriotism, if Salamis was lost to them because of Pei- 
sistratus, and as Peisistratus was closely connected with the Pana- 
thenaea his influence there was so magnified that he was assumed 
to have such control over Homer as to give him power to change a 
verse at will; further, in accusing Peisistratus of tampering with 
the original they but charged him with repeating the very thing they 
had themselves done, for they had forged a verse to show a con- 
nection between Megara and Ajax. Their verse is a manifest im- 


posture, since A 489, M 339, N 285, and O 334 show that Ajax was 


in closest touch with the Athenians. The charge of the Megarians 
that a single verse was decisive, and that, too, a forged verse, was 
not refuted, since Homer repeatedly answered it. Wolf with his 
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“vox totius antiquitatis’”’ was a true Megarian and doubled the 
original imposture. 

Athens had a private regulation in regard to the public recitation 
of Homeric poetry at the Panathenaic festival, but she lay outside 
the influences which created and preserved the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
June 9, 1914 


ΧΜΓ, A SYMBOL OF CHRIST 
By Wi.tuiram K. PRENTICE 


The letters XMI have been the subject of much discussion since, 
in the year 1870, Waddington! and De Rossi* published their inter- 
pretations, X(purrds) (ὁ) (éx) M(aplas) γ(εννηθείς), and X(pirds), 
Μίιχαήλ), Γ(αβριήλ). M. de Vogiié,? Bayet,‘ Le Blant,* Renan,® 
Mordtmann,’ Stern,® Wessely,® J. Krall,!° Hicks,“ Crostarosa," Gren- 
fell, Th. Reinach," Perdrizet,“* Chapot,’* Lefebvre,” Nestle, 8 Lucas,” 
A. Dieterich,” Smirnoff, Lietzmann,” Leclercq,” Jalabert,™ Baum- 


ἢ 1 Inscrip. grec. οἱ lat. de la Syrie=Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéol., III, vi, 
ο. 2145. 

2 Bullettino di arch. crist. (1870), pp. 7-32, pp. 115-21; (1890), p. 42, n. 2. 

8 Syrie Centrale, pp. 90 ff. and 108 f. 

4 De tttults Atticae christ. antiquiss. (1878), pp. 48 ff. and p. 87, No. 45; B.C.H., IT 
(1878), pp. 31 f. 

δ R. archéol. XXIII (1872, 1), pp. 126-31. 

4 Mission de Phénicie, pp. 592 and 869. 

7 M.A.I., VI (1881), p. 126; 4. .Μ.0Ο., VIII (1884), p. 192. 

8 Zeitechr. 7. dgypl. Sprache und Altertumskunde, XXIV (1886), p. 73. 

9 Mitteil. a. ἃ. Samml. d. Pap. Rainer, I (1887), pp. 113-16; Weener Studien, IX 
(1887), pp. 252 ff. 

10 Mitterl. Pap. Ratner, I (1887), p. 127. 

ll Greek Inecript. in the Brit. Mus., III, ii (1890), No. 534 and p. 294. 

13 Nuovo Bullettino di archeol. crist. (1896), pp. 55 and 79 ff. 

18 Greek Papyri, II (1897), p. 151, note 25, and p. 167. 

14 Βυε. Zeitechr., IX (1900), pp. 59-61. 


15 Mélanges d'archéol. et dhist., XX (1900), p. 228; R.E.G., XVII (1904), pp. 
357-60. 

1. B.C.H., XXVI (1902), pp. 196 f. 

17 Bull. d. UInst. Frang. d’ Arch. Orient (Cairo), III (1903), p. 77; Bull. d. U. soc. 
arch. d’ Alezandrie, No. 8 (1905), pp. 12, 14, 15, 19; Recueil d. inecrip. grecques- 
chréttennes d’ Egypte (1907), p. xxxii. 

18 Expository Times, XV (1904), p. 237; Bys. Zeitechr., XIII (1904), p. 493; 
B.P.W. (1906), Sp. 381-84. 

19 Bys. Zettschr., XIV (1905), p. 37 (No. 39) and p. 49 (No. 73). 

20 B.P.W. (1906), Sp. 510. 21 Ibid., Sp. 1082-88. 

% Theol. Literaturzeitung (1906), Sp. 9. 

22 Article “ Abréviations’’ in Dictionnaire d’archéol. chrét., I, i (1907), col. 180-82; 
also article ‘‘Amphores,”’ I, ii (1907), col. 1690-96, especially col. 1691, n. 11 and 


col. 1693, n. 4; BR. Bénédictine, XXII (1905), pp. 439-42. 
Μ Mélanges de la Faculté Orient. de Beyrouth, III, 2 (1909), p. 725, n. 2; V,1(1911), 
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stark,! Scaglia,? Kaufmann,’ Dédlger,‘ Renoir,’ and others,® have 
expressed various opinions. Among these opinions four have met 
with some approval: (1) that these letters are symbols of Christ, 
emphasizing his human nature, and sometimes combined with sym- 
bols of the Godhead to express the belief that Christ born of Mary 
was very God;’ (2) that these letters express the association of 
Christ with the archangels Michael and Gabriel; (3) that these 
letters represent in the first place the number 643, and then, indirectly, 
some phrase the sum of the numerical values of the letters of which 
equals this sum, e.g., ‘H ἁγία Τριάς, O(eds),® ἽΛγειος ὁ Oeds, Νέος 
Ἥλιος,.9 Θεὸς Bonds; (4) that these letters had all these meanings, 
and that the more meanings anyone could devise for these symbols 
the more power the symbols were believed to have."! The best sum- 
maries of the argument for each opinion are given by Dr. Fr. J. 
Délger in his valuable book: IXOYC, Das Fischsymbol in frih- 
christlicher Zeit, I. Band, ‘‘ Religionsgeschichtliche und epigraphische 
Untersuchungen” (Rom, 1910), pp. 300-317; by P. Louis Jalabert, 
S.J., in his admirable review of Délger’s book, in Mélanges d. 1. Fac. 
Or. de Beyrouth, V, i (1911), pp. xxiv—xxvii, and by P. H. Leclercq, 
in Dictionnaire d’archéol. chrétienne et de liturgie, edited by R. P. 
dom Fernand Cabrol, I (1907), col. 180-82 and 1690-96. P. Leclerca, 
in his article ‘‘ Abréviations,”’ col. 180-82, adopted the interpretation 
of De Rossi; in his article ‘‘Amphores,” col. 1691 ff., however, he 
retracted this view, and accepted that of Grenfell: Χ(ριστὸν) M(apia) 
y(evg). Ρ. Jalabert, in Mélanges (1909), p. 725, n. 2, approved Per- 
drizet’s conclusion in these words: “‘M. Perdrizet a exprimé la note 
Juste en écrivant ἃ propos des multiples explications données de cet 

1 Oriens Christianus, 1905 (appeared 1909), p. 404. 

3 Notiones archaeologiae christ., etc. (1909), p. 55, ἢ. 2. 

3 Ikonographie der Menasampullen (1910), p. 158. 

41XOYC, Das Fischsymbol, etc. (1910), pp. 300-317. 


δ Article ‘‘Chiffre de la béte,’’ in Dict. d’arch. chrét., III (1912), col. 1344 f. 

* Other references are given by Dédlger, Leclercq, etc. See also my own publi- 
cation, Am. Arch. Exped. to Syria in 1899-1900, III (1908), pp. 23 f., and p. 156 (No. 
155). In the list given above I have not been able to consult the works referred to 
on p. 410, notes 4 (1), 9 (1), 10, 17 (1) and (2), and p. 411, notes 1, 2, 3. 

1 Waddington, Grenfell, Leclercq, etc. 

8 De Rossi, Nestle, Délger, etc. 10 Smirnoff. 

J. Krall. 11 Perdrizet, Jalabert, etc. 

3 R.E.G., XVII (1904), p. 359 and 360. 
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énigmatique ΧΜΓ: ‘Je croirais volontiers qu’il n’en faut rejeter 
aucune. .... Cette solution me paraft vraie justement parce qu’elle 
n’est pas simple.’”’ Délger sums up his opinion as follows:! “Viel- 
leicht ist die Lésung Χριστὲ Μιχαὴλ Γαβριήλ in den meisten Fallen 
die richtige, wenn auch nicht gerade die einzige.” Jalabert, in his 
review of Délger,? agrees with him that Χριστὲ Μιχαὴλ Γαβριήλ may 
be correct in a large number οἵ: cases, but is unwilling to affirm this 
of the majority. For my own part I still believe that, in the Syrian 
inscriptions at least, these letters symbolized Christ alone. 

It is strange that, with the best intentions, different persons can 
draw opposite conclusions from the same evidence. To me it seems 
clear that the tile-stamps found at Rome,? containing a name in the 
genitive, the letters XMI, and in the center X, have no bearing on 
this controversy: the name is that of the owner of the stamp, the 
manufacturer, and has no connection with the symbols. Nor is 
there any evidence in the inscription from Deir-Salibé, published by 
M. Chapot in B.C.H., XXVI (1902), pp. 196 f.: Χ(ριστὸς) Μ(ιχαὴλ) 
Γ(αβριὴλ) μνησθῶσιν Ἑϊῤῴφρόνιος Μηνᾶς Βερνικιανὸς τεχνῖται, κτλ. 
Chapot’s explanation: “Au début la formule Χριστὸς Μιχαὴλ 
Γαβριήλ suivie du verbe μνησθῶσιν pour invoquer le souvenir et 
appeler la protection de Dieu et des anges,’”’ is certainly wrong; the 
verb is passive here, and its subjects are the names which follow.‘ 
Nor is there any force in Dédlger’s argument* from the letters OYMT, 
supposed to be contained in the inscription found by me at Shnan.° 
The © was never more than an emendation suggested in my first 
publication as possible. But it is not possible. This group of 
letters occurs eight times in this inscription, and my copy represents 
them as certain in every case: they represent the number 2443, 
whatever significance they may have besides. Ddlger, furthermore, 


1 Das Fischsymbol, I (1910), p. 312. 
3 Mélanges (1911), p. xxv. 
® Published by De Rossi and Crostarosa, loc. cit.: see also Nestle and Smirnoff, 
‘See Publications of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. to Syria in 1904-6, ITI, No. 
1203. 
5 Das Fischsymbol, I, p. 312. ᾿ 
* Published by me in Transactions Am. Philol. Ass., X XXIII (1902), pp. 951. 
and Am. Arch. Exped. to Syria, III, No. 254. 
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is of the opinion that ΧΕΓ ΜΙ is irreconcilable with Χριστὸς Μαρίας 
γέννα, and *MIA? with Χριστὸς ὁ ἐκ Μαρίας, but that both are 
explained by Χριστὲ Μιχαὴλ Γαβριήλ. As to the former, Χριστὸς 
Μαρίας γέννα, Χριστοῦ Μαρία γέννα, and Χριστὸν Μαρία γεννᾷ, if 
correct, appear to be Egyptian versions of the formula, while the 
ΧΕΓΜ was found in Syria: I see no reason against reading X(picr)é, 
γ(εννηθεὶς) ἐκ Μαρίας, or X(pior)é, γίννα Μαρίας, if this is not really 
for Χ(ριστός), ᾿Ε(μμανουήλ), γ(εννηθεὶς) (ék) M(aptas). As for the 
latter, I think that #MIA positively disproves Délger’s reading. 
The A is not united with the Γ in a ligature, but is above it, and 
nearly as large as the other letters. Moreover, the four signs 
are arranged in a fairly symmetrical group, and in such a way that 
no one of them has apparently less importance than the others. 
It seems to me impossible that Χριστός was represented by ὃ, 
Μιχαήλ by M, but Γαβριήλ by ΓΑ. Moreover, several explanations 
of the A as an independent sign suggest themselves. It may be 
merely the number assigned to this jar. Or, since the M is so 
formed as possibly to serve also as W, perhaps *MI, WA was 
intended, as in A.A.E.S., III, 215 and 311. 

The most important consideration of all is that in which De 
Rossi’s explanation had its origin and with which Délger’s discussion 
concludes, that Christ, or Jesus with Mary, appears often in Byzan- 
tine monuments accompanied by the two archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, sometimes with the names inscribed. In the early theo- 
logical literature also Christ 18 sometimes associated with Michael 
and Gabriel. And finally, in inscriptions not connected with works 
of art, the names of Christ appear with the names of some of the 
archangels, as well as with the names and symbols of God.* The 
presence of Christ with Michael and Gabriel in Byzantine art is 
explained, to my mind, by the desire of the artists for a symmetrical 
group. The same explanation applies also to the presence of these 
three names on certain Byzantine crosses. The occasional asso- 
ciation of Christ with Michael and Gabriel in early Christian liter- 
ature may be due in part to the influence of representations in art 

1 Pal, Expl. Fund., Quart. Statement, 1895, p. 51, No. 26. 


2C.I.L., XV, ii, p. 697, No. 4888. 
3 Das Fischsymbol, I, pp. 313 ff.; see also p. 300. 
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such as those just mentioned. But doubtless, as Délger suggests, 
it was due chiefly to the Jewish tradition that the three persons who 
appeared to Abraham were Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, an identi- 
fication which was accepted by Christian writers with the substi- 
tution of Christ for Raphael. I do not consider that either Byzantine 
art, or the early Christian literature, furnishes conclusive evidence 
as to the meaning of the symbols XM[. The testimony of the 
inscriptions is different. Dédlger has collected the following in sup- 
port of his opinion: 


. + 'Epavounnr, | μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν | ὁ Oe(d)s. ΧΜΓ +? 
. +O ἄγως Μιζχλαὴλ (καὶ) Γαβριήλ. + Ἐκτίσθη κτλ. 
. Μιχαήλ, Γαβρῴζιήλλ. 
. ΓΑΒ ΞΕ PIHA.* 

5. PA@AHA | PENEA | OYPIHA | IXOYC | MIXAHA | ΓΑΒΡΙΗΛῚ 
AZHHA.® 

6. EIC OEOC | O NIKWN TA KAKA | IAW CABAW | ON COAO- 
MUN | MIXAHA TABPIHA ®YAAZON.S 

7. COD πατήρ, (ὃ) vids, τὸ πν(εῦμ)α τζὸ ἅγιον᾽ ἅγιε M(e)xanX, 
ἅγιε Γαβριήλ, ἅπα Ἱερεμίας, ἅπα ᾿Ενώχ, ἁγία Μαρία, ἅμα Σιβζύδλλᾳ 
κτλ. 

8. KYPIE ΒΟΗΘΙ AAAAA | MIXAHA E ΓΑΒΡΙΗΛ | ICTPAHA 
PA®AHA.8 

9. ++-+ Ἄγως ὁ Θεὸς (Γαβριὴλ Μζ χαὴλ . . . . κύριε ὁ Θεὸς 
νον κύριε κύριε κύριε ὁ Θεὸς Θεὸς: OXed>s . . .. (ζἸη)σοῦ(:» 
Χρζι)στὸς κτλ 

I think Délger should have added to this list the following 
also: 


Hm GO be 


1 Byz. Zeit. (1905), p. 37, No. 39. 

3 Dussaud et Macler, Voyage au Safé (1901), p. 206, No. 99. 

3 A.A.E.S., III, No. 5. 

4 Das Fischsymbol, p. 276: on a gem. δ Ibid., p. 274: on a gem. 

4 Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities . . . . in the Brit. Mus. (1901), 
p. 112, No. 555: on an amulet. 

? Leclercq, in Dict. d’archéol. chrét., I, 2, p. 2150: an epitaph in Egypt. 

4 Ramsay, Crltes and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 541, No. 404. 

® A tabella devotionis; Bulletin d. UInst. franc. d’ Arch. Orient. VI (1908), ‘‘Le Caire,”’ 
pp. 61-63; Dédlger, p. 317. 
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10. Οὐρι[ἡ]Ὰλ Γαβριήλ Ῥαφαήλ Μιχαήλ.. 
11. IC XC MP BY MX FB: 


These inscriptions seem to me to prove quite the opposite of 
Délger’s conclusion. In them, twice, two archangels, Michael and 
Gabriel, are mentioned without a name of Christ; once one arch- 
angel, with the X; once IXOYC with six archangels; once Κύριε 
Boni, etc., with four archangels. Where Michael and Gabriel, but 
no other archangel, are mentioned, there other names besides those of 
Christ appear. In no single instance do Christ, Michael, and 
Gabriel—just these three alone—appear.* I do not believe, there- 
fore, that the names of this triad—just these three alone—were in 
such general use that the stereotyped XMI was the equivalent for 
them. 

For me the inscription on the rock-hewn tomb at HaAss is still 
decisive! Εἷς Θεὸς ΧΜΓ μόνος. I believe that the correct inter- 
pretation of the three letters was furnished by Waddington from the 
inscription at Refideh: + Ἰησ(οῦς) ὁ Nafwpews, ὁ ἐκ Μαρίας yer- 
νεθίς, ὁ T(io)s τοῦ Θ(εο)ῦ, κτλ. Délger explains that in the Hass 
inscription the letters XMI, having become merely a symbol, dis- 
turbed the sense as little as a cross or #, which is found sometimes 
in the middle of a word. Ido not think that this inscription can thus 
be explained away. I believe that it was intended as an expression 
of the belief of the owner of this tomb that Christ born of Mary is 
truly God. Just so on the lintel at Ma'‘sarfn’ containing the follow- 
ing letters and symbols: 9, a disk with #, XMI, a disk with 8, 


1 On four sides of a tower, together with other inscriptions, including ᾿Εμμανουήλ; 
Wad. 2068=P.A.E.S., ITI, 245—55. 

2QOn a gold cross from Constantinople, in the Vatican (De Rossi, Bull. [1870], 
p. 25). 

8 The nearest approach to a simple triad is in No. 11 of the list: concerning this 
see what I have said above about Byzantine crosses. The inscription from Attica, 
published by Bayet in B.C.H., II (1878), pp. 31f., is cited by Chapot in B.C.H., 
- KXVI (1902), pp. 196 f., n. 1 as containing the formula Χριστὸς Μιχαὴλ Γαβριήλ in 
full; but only the letters XM[ appear in the drawing which faces p. 31 of Bayet’s 
article, and obviously the brackets were omitted from Bayet’s text by mistake. 

‘Wad. 2660; A.A.E.S., III, No. 155; dated 378 a.p. 

& Wad. 2697 = P.A.E.S., III, No. 1151. 

* Das Fischsymbol, ἡ. 316. 7 P.A.E.S., III, No. 1147. 
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8 palm-branch, and K, for which I would read: O(eés), ΧΜΓ, K(dpeos). 
Besides these there are a number of Syrian inscriptions containing 
the disputed letters, where the whole inscription may, I think must, 
be read as ἃ continuous text, referring exclusively to Christ. Such 
are, for example, 


. A.A.ES., ITI, 215: (A) # W XH | IXOYC 

. AA.E.S., 216: [Χ]ΜΓ Ἔν ἀνόματυ Χρυστοῦ. 

..4.4.8.5., 219: Ἐμμ]ανουήλ, ΧΜΓ Χριστὸς νικᾷ. 

. A.A.E.S., 224: -ΟΧΜΓ + AW Ἰηί(σοῦὴς βοήθι. + 

. A.A.E.S., 234: ΧΜΓ ΧΑ(ριστο)ῦ τὸ νῖκος" φεῦγε Σατανᾶ. 

. P.A.E.S., III, B, 969: ΧΜΓ ΦΘΊΧΘΥΟ AKOH Κίύᾷ(ριε) 
β(οἠθι) τ(φ) δ(ούλῳ) (σου) Παύ(λῳ). 

I believe, therefore, that, at least in the Syrian inscriptions, the 
letters XM are a symbol for Christ alone, and that Χριστὸς ὁ ἐκ 
Μαρίας γεννηθείς, Χριστὸς Μαρίας γέννα, Χριστοῦ Μαρία yéva, and 
Χριστὸν Μαρία γεννᾷ are but different versions of the same formula.! 


Oo hm GC hb = 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
June 30, 1914 


1 There remain two inscriptions which, if their meaning were clear, might throw 
much light on this question. One is that published in P.A.#.S., III, No. 913, my 
interpretation of which now seems to me as “‘audacious’”’ as it seemed to P. Jalabert. 
The other was published by De Rossi in Bull. di arch. crist. (1882), p. 54: 
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NOTES ON ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 
By ALLAN CHEsTER JOHNSON 


In the new edition of the Attic Inscriptions! the documents are 
grouped in divisions, and in chronological order within each division 
as far as possible. In Division 1, Kirchner has placed the inscrip- 
tions which date between 403 and 378 s.c. When the archon’s 
name is lacking, the historical content of the document is the chief 
factor in determining the date. When we have neither archon nor 
history as guide, the forms of the letters become the chief basis of 
dating. The great importance which formulae have in the third 
century in dating inscriptions is universally acknowledged. The 
neglect of these for the first period has led to much confusion in the 
arrangement of the various documents, and the history of the financial 
boards which are called upon to defray the cost of recording the 
decree on stone becomes strangely involved. Apparently the 
ταμίαι, ἀποδέκται, ταμίας τῆς βολῆς, ταμίας τὸ δήμο and ταμίαι τῶν 
τῆς θεῦ are called upon according as the mood of the legislating 
council or assembly may direct. I am inclined to believe that 
various boards could not be so ordered within the limits of the same 
' year, but that their activities were confined to different periods. 
In 405 sB.c. the Ἑλληνοταμίαι pay the expenses (Nos. 1, 39), but in 
403 s.c. this board is replaced by οἱ ταμίαι. I have little doubt 
that these are the joint stewards of the treasures of Athena and the 
other gods, for no other board would be referred to as “the stewards.” 
Apparently they took over some of the duties of the Hellenotamiai at 
the close of the Peloponnesian War. In No. 4 Kirchner has restored 
ταμίαι τῆς θεῦ, but this is manifestly an error because such a board 
did not exist in 402 B.c.? In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 51, and 57 these ταμίαι 
pay the costs of she inscription. These must all date before 386 
B.c., and probably belong to the first few years of the fourth century, 

1 Inecriptiones Graecae, Editio Minor, Vols. II and III, Pars I, Fasc. I (cf. Clase, 
Phal., TX [1914], 455). 

*It is quite certain that the joint board existed until 390/389 B.c. (IG, II, 660; 


cf. Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, 72). There is good evidence for believing that they 
were amalgamated until 387/386 3.c. (cf. Ferguson, loc. cit.). 
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perhaps not later than 394 B.c. At any rate this board was dis- 
placed at some time before 387 B.c. by the ταμίας τὸ δήμο. In No. 56 
this steward pays the secretary of the people thirty drachmas for a 
decree to be set up ἐν πόλει (cf. No. 53). If No. 21 is correctly 
dated we hear for the first time of a fund provided for inscriptions 
[ἐκ τῶν κατὰ ψηφίσματ᾽ ἀναλισκομένων]. This is the only appear- 
ance of this formula before 368 B.c. (No. 106), and it is possible that 
the document may belong to the later period. 

Just before 387/386 3B.c. the ταμίας τὸ δήμο is apparently sup- 
planted by a ταμίας τῆς βολῆς (No. 24). This is the only example 
of the single steward of the council. Ca. 358 there are two or more 
of these stewards who pay for the inventory list (No. 120), and in 
343/342 8.6. there are two ταμίαι τῆς βολῆς who pay for certain 
expenses out of a fund which the council has for inscriptions. Since 
there is only one steward in No. 24, and as the inscriptions almost 
invariably write ὁ γραμματεὺς τῆς βολῆς, I think the stonecutter 
has made a mistake, and instead of writing τῷ γραμματεῖ τὸν ταμίαν 
τῆς βολῆς, he should have written τῷ γραμματεῖ τῆς βολῆς τὸν 
ταμίαν. I therefore infer that the paymaster in No. 24 is ὁ ταμίας 
τὸ Ono. This officer began his duties as paymaster for the record- 
ing of inscriptions perhaps ca. 394 B.c., possibly with a change of 
government at the beginning of the Corinthian war, and he con- 
tinued in this office until ca. 386 B.c. Those inscriptions which 
belong to this period are Nos. 21 (though this may belong to ca. 
376 B.c.), 24, 25, 33 (but see below, p. 419, for the probable date of 
this inscription), 53, 56. 

In 386 B.c. the ἀποδέκται make the appropriation direct to the 
secretary of the council for the cost of the decree (No. 31). No. 29 
probably belongs to the same year. Evidence for the reorganiza- 
tion of the financial system is found in the board of ταμίαι τῶν τῆς 
θεὸ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν, which was broken up into separate boards 
as at the first. We must assume that the whole financial system was 
overhauled as well, for the ταμίας τὸ δήμο disappears from the records 
for the next ten years at least. In 385 B.c. our evidence for the 


1 This form is used from 403-376 B.c. in the following: Nos. 3, δ, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
17, 19, 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 33, 39, 40, 41, 43, 51-57, 63, 69, 70, 76, 77, 79-81. The only 
exception is No. 78. 
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board depends entirely on restoration. In No. 33 Kirchner reads 
dé[rw ὁ ταμίας τὸ δήμο A A δρα]χμάς. We may also restore δόίναι 
τὸς ἀποδέκτας A A δρα]χμάς. The latter restoration is supported 
by No. 81, where Kirchner, following Wilhelm, has restored with 
some hesitation δίοῦναι τοὺσς ταμία)ς εἴκοσι δραχμάς. In this res- 
toration ov is written instead of o, though not elsewhere used in 
the inscription, and the double sigma is necessary to preserve the 
στοιχηδὸν arrangement. If, however, we read δίδναι τὸς ἀποδέκτα)ς 
these difficulties are avoided. I am therefore inclined to restore the 
apodektat as paymasters in both Nos. 31 and 81 and assign both 
inscriptions to the year 385 B.c. The difference between μερίσαι 
and δοῦναι implies a difference in procedure only, and since the 
different forms occur in successive years they cannot be taken to 
disprove the restorations suggested. | 

The ἀποδέκται were relieved of their duties as paymasters by the 
ταμίαι τῶν τῆς Geo at some time between 385 and 379 B.c. The 
latter board pays the cost out of a fund of ten talents beginning 
ca. 378 B.c., but before that date the source of the funds is not stated. 
Perhaps the earliest dateable inscription recording the stewards of 
Athena as paymasters is No. 245, which Kirchner for some unex- 
plained reason has placed ca. 352-337 B.c., although the lettering 
and the formulae imply an early date, as he himself says. From the 
contents of this inscription I should infer that it followed the capture 
of Thebes by the Spartans, ca. 383/382 B.c., when many from 
Thebes and Boeotia took refuge in Athens. If so, this inscription 
contains the last dateable example of ἐν πόλει for ἐν ἀκροπόλει. 
Dittenberger has claimed 386 as the lower limit for the old formula, 
but the number of dateable inscriptions between 390 and 380 B.c. is 
so small that it is very unsafe to fix any date arbitrarily beyond 
which we can say absolutely that ἐν πόλει must not be used. ἐν 
ἀκροπόλει occurs first in 394 B.c. (No. 19); apparently it gradually 
supplanted the older phrase, and by 383/382 B.c. the latter was 
finally discarded. By 383/382 B.c., or possibly in the preceding 
year, the ἀποδέκται were supplanted by the ταμίαι τῶν τῆς θεῦ. 
The latter discharged the duty of paying for the inscriptions until 
ca. 376 B.c. There is one apparent exception, for Kirchner dates 
No. 40 in 378/377 s.c., and, if so, the ἀποδέκται and the ταμίαι share 
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duties in the same year. Such a division is most unusual and could 
only be explained by supposing some violent change in political 
leadership during the year, though the history of the year does not 
lead us to believe that such was the case. Since Mytilene was appar- 
ently in alliance with Athens even after the Peace of Antalcidas 
(Isocrates xiv. 28; cf. Kirchner, note to No. 40), there is no reason 
why No. 401 should not be dated in the year 387/386 B.c. and con- 
temporary with Nos. 29 and 31. I believe therefore that the 
ταμίαι τῆς θεὸ paid for the decrees from ca. 383 until ca. 376 B.c. 
without a break. During the years 378-376 there is a fund of ten 
talents which they draw upon. Nos. 22, 43, 84, 141, 173, and 197 
should be dated in these years. There is little doubt that the second 
decree in No. 22 is later than 390/389 B.c., and the chief argument 
is that the ταμίαι τῆς θεὸ did not exist as a separate body in that 
year. If No. 173 is dated in the archonship of Charisander we might 
be able to determine the limits of the board of stewards with some 
exactness, but Koehler observes that the restoration of lines 8-9 is 
very doubtful. The termination of the connection of the ταμίαι 
τῆς 666 may come ca. 377/376 B.c., when we know that the board 
was temporarily disgraced (AJA [1914], 6 ff.), or with the reorgan- 
ization of 373/372 B.c. I prefer to accept the earlier date and assume 
that in 376/375 B.c. some other board or officer, probably the raylas 
τοῦ δήμου, resumed the duty of paying for the inscriptions, and con- 
tinued to discharge it until the close of the century. The position 
was apparently a minor one; for the steward is never mentioned by 
name, and Aristotle does not include him in his description of the 
financial organization. Apparently he acted only as paymaster and 
controlled only the appropriations which were yearly made by the 
apodektai to the assembly to cover its expenses in connection with 
decrees. Out of this he could be authorized to pay traveling expenses 
of ambassadors, the cost of the crown, and the cost of the decree. 
In one case, also, he pays the living expenses of a certain Peisitheides, 
a drachma a day (No. 222). The cost of sacrifices, boundary stones, 
etc., in another case (No. 204) is paid out of the inscription fund. 
Apparently the ἀποδέκται made an appropriation to the assembly 


1It should be observed that the restoration O7[Salwy] is purely conjectural. It is 
equally possible to read On{palwy] or Θη[ρασίω»). 
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yearly, especially for decrees (ἐκ τῶν els τὰ κατὰ ψηφίσματα dva- 
λισκομένων τῷ δήμῳ), and the assembly could apply this fund to any 
other purpose they so ordered. 

The officers or boards which pay for decrees during the fourth 
century may therefore be assigned to periods approximately as 
follows: I, 404-ca. 394 B.c., of ταμίαι (τῶν τῆς θεδ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
θεῶν); II, ca. 394-387 B.c., ὁ ταμίας τὸ δήμο; III, 387-ca. 384 B.c., 
οἱ ἀποδέκται; IV, ca. 384-377 B.c., οἱ ταμίαι τῆς 060; V, 377-303 B.c., 
ὁ ταμίας τοῦ δήμου; VI, 303-302 B.c., ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει; VII, 302-301 
B.c., ὁ ταμίας τοῦ δήμου. 

I add some notes on those inscriptions which seem to call for 
comment in the new edition. 

No. 4. The restoration in line 4, [τὸς ταμίας τῆς Ged], should 
read simply [rds ταμίας], unless this document belongs to the years 
before the amalgamation of the two boards. In that case it should 
not be published in this volume. 

No. 21. Koehler’s objections to ca. 389 B.c. as the date of this 
inscription cannot be lightly disregarded. There is no evidence 
that Chabrias took part in the expedition of Timotheos ca. 390 B.c., 
and the formulae used in this decree are found nowhere else before 
375 B.c. There is no dateable example of [ἐκ τῶν κατὰ ψηφίσματα 
ἀναλισκϊομένων in the first quarter of the century, and the phrase 
dovac δὲ τὴν ψῆφον τὸς πρυτάνεις τὸς . . . . puravebovras has no 
warrant before 379 B.c. (No. 103). Since the second decree on 
fragment 6 in No. 22 unquestionably belongs ca. 378-376 B.c., and 
deals with the renewal of a treaty of 390/389 B.c., there is no valid 
objection against dating No. 21 ca. 376 B.c. in accordance with its 
formulae and assuming that this is a new treaty negotiated by Cha- 
brias in his northern trip (cf. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, V, 393). 
If so, we should be compelled to assume that Seuthes was still alive 
in 376 B.c., though the date of his death is usually given as ca. 383 
B.c.; but if Seuthes and Amadokos were contemporary it is not im- 
possible that Kotys received a kingdom before his father’s death. At 
any rate joint kingships were not unknown in Thrace and Macedon. 

No. 22. The decree on fragment ὃ cannot be contemporary with 
that on fragment a, but must be dated ca. 378-376 B.c., as is shown 
by the board which pays for the cost of the inscription. 
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No. 33. Line 2 should be restored as follows: δοίναι τὸς ἀπο- 
déxras A A δραϊχμὰς κτλ. (cf. p. 419). 

No. 40. This inscription is probably to be dated shortly before 
the capture of the Kadmeia by the Spartans ca. 383/382 B.c. 

No. 60. In line 9 read [δῦναι μισθὸν δὶμ πράττεται rather than 
[Swpedy flu πράττεται. The claimant might wish to exact pay, but 
not a gift. 

No. 79. The formula γνώμην δὲ ξυμβάλλεσθαι is not found be- 
fore 378 B.c. (cf. No. 44). This decree should be dated in that 
year or later; if ca. 378/377 B.c. we should restore in line 17 [rds] 
ταμίας τῆς Geo] instead of [τὸν] τ[αμία»]. 

No. 81. In line 11 read δίοναι τὸς ἀποδέκτα)ς instead of δίοῦναι 
roves rapials; for ov is not elsewhere found in the inscription, and 
the double sigma which had to be used to preserve the crotxnddy 
arrangement makes the restoration in the text seem rather improb- 
able. The inscription belongs ca. 387-385 B.c. 

No. 82. The formulae of this inscription place it without a doubt 
after 376 sB.c. The formula of ἂν λάχωσι προεδρεύειν does not 
occur before 368/367 B.c. (No. 106). 

No. 84. This decree belongs ca. 378-377 B.c., but not before 
that date. The fund of the ten talents is first drawn upon in 
378 B.C. 

No. 96. In line 20 read [καὶ τὸς] instead of [τὸς καὶ ἀνα]- 
γραφησομένος. 

No. 106. If we except No. 21 (see note thereto), the first date- 
able example of the formula indicating a regular fund for defraying 
the cost of inscriptions is found in this document. This fund was 
probably established ca. 376 B.c. 

No. 120. The ταμίαι τῆς βουλῆς defray the expense of record- 
ing the inventory at the chalkotheke. This does not mean that the 
ταμίας τοῦ δήμου is temporarily displaced, but, rather, that the 
stewards of the council, who also have a fund for decrees at their 
disposal, probably pay for the cost of inscribing inventories, building 
accounts, etc. There were at least two of these stewards (cf. No. 
223), whereas there is only one for the popular assembly, and we 
might infer either that their duties were more onerous or that they 
served as a check on each other. Their duties are never defined. 
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Possibly they looked after the financial expenses of the πρυτανεῖς 
and the πρυτανεῖον. 
No. 140. The restoration of line 1 is probably as follows: 


ἐπὶ τῆς Πανδι[ονίδος δεκάτης πρ]- 


υτανείας κτλ. 


In the last prytany of the archonship of Thoudemos the presiding 
officers instruct their successors of the following year to bring in the 
proper legislation.: Apparently the annual elections were not held 
before the 15th of Skirophorion, otherwise they would have given 
the new archon’s name. 

No. 141. From the formula in lines 15-18, this decree belongs to 
the years 378-377 B.c. There is no objection to this date in the 
literary evidence in Athenaeus xii. 531. 

No. 142. This is a decree which dates in 410/409 B.c., but appar- 
ently it was not recorded until some time later, or else it is a later 
copy. 

No. 149. In line 24 Woodward’s suggestion of τῶν ἀδίκων for 
τῶν ἀκίδων is very plausible. 

No. 173. This decree belongs to the years 378-377 B.c. because 
of the fund of the ten talents. 

No. 197. If the restoration of lines 3-4 is correct, this inscription 
must be dated ca. 384-378 B.c. But since the stewards of Athena 
never have control of such a fund, it is much more likely that we 
should restore dov[a: τὸν ταμίαν τὸ δήμ]ο and date the inscription 
between 372-360. The traces of letters at the beginning of line 4, 
lO, favor the restoration [δήμ]ο rather than [6eJo. 

Wilhelm’s restoration of No. 211, while attractive, is far from 
convincing, not only because the στοιχηδόν arrangement is so poorly 
kept, but also for the very sound objection which Wilamowitz has 
to urge. The frequent use of o for ov in the inscription would imply 
an earlier date, but there seems to be a revival of archaisms in the 
years 349-340 B.c. (cf. Nos. 215, 216, 217, 229). 

The restoration of the name of the secretary in Nos. 216, 217 
seems good evidence for the date of these inscriptions, but I am 


1Cf. Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, 20 ff. 
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inclined to believe that they should be dated in the archonship of 
Asteios instead of Archias. The formulae of the prescript and the 
frequent use of o for ov are characteristic of the earlier period. The 
chief objection to the late date is the fact that the decree of Andro- 
tion seems to be very recent, and we know that his activities were 
centered about the seventies. It seems to me that these inscriptions 
deal with the reforms instituted after the burning of the Opisthodo- 
mos in 377/376 B.c., and relate to the reorganization of the board 
of stewards of Athena in the archonship of Asteios (AJA [1914], 
6 ff.). The decree of Androtion might be remembered after thirty 
years, but it is very unlikely. The restoration of the secretary’s 
name 1 should therefore discard. It should be noted that the father’s 
name and deme of the mover of the decree are not given. This alone 
is strong proof that these documents are earlier than 354/353 B.c. 

No. 222. The formula of citizenship adds the words ὧν of νόμοι 
λέγουσιν after ἧς ἂν βούληται. This implies a restriction in the free- 
dom of enrolment. The first dateable example of such a restriction 
occurs in 331/330 B.c. (No. 350). No such clause was added in any 
dateable inscription before 331 and therefore No. 222 should be 
placed in or after 331 B.c. | 

The date of No. 245 is discussed on p. 419. 

No. 248. This inscription is earlier than 354 B.c. The deme 
name of the speaker is omitted. Probably it should be dated in 358/ 
357 B.c.! 

If No. 249 is earlier than 343 B.c., we know from the secretary - 
cycle that it is earlier than 350/349 B.c. Perhaps we may date this 
inscription in 352 B.c., restoring in line 1 [ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοδήμου. No 
argument for date can be based on the formula τοὺς προέδρους τοὺς 
λαχόντας κτλ. This variant is rare, but it does not exclude an earlier 
date than 350 B.c. 

ΝΟ. 265. This is probably earlier than 354 B.c. The last date- 
able example of ὁ δεῖνα ἦρχε is 349/348 B.c. (No. 206), and the 
deme name of the proposer of the decree is given after 354 B.c. 

No. 301. Koehler’s restoration δοῦναι is to be preferred to 
μερίσαι for line 5. The steward of the assembly does not make 
appropriations from the funds. The violation of the στοιχηδόν 

1 Cf. sbid., 32 and 38. 
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arrangement may be due to the fact that the mason did not want to 
break up the combination A A A by putting ‘it on separate lines. 

In No. 336, line 33, we have, if the restoration is correct, the first 
appearance of the thesmothetae in citizenship decrees. In line 20. 
we should restore [ἧς ἂν βούληται εἶναι]. The plural ὧν is never 
found in this phrase, and the consistent use of the feminine singular 
seems to imply that only the phratry was unlimited in choice. This 
is, however, answered by No. 109, where we read εἶναι αὐτὸν φυλῆς 
ἧστινος ἂν ἀπογράφηται καὶ δήμου καὶ φρατρίας, and hence we infer 
that the antecedent of the relative is all three nouns taken col- 
lectively. 

The limitation of the right to hold property does not occur in any 
dateable decree before 325/324 B.c. (No. 360). The restriction is 
not found in 330/329 B.c. (No. 351). We may assume therefore 
that the law which Wilhelm has shown to apply to border demes 
(No. 373) must have been enacted some time between 329 and 
325 B.c., after the law restricting citizenship. In that case Nos. 342 
and 343 must be placed after 329 instead of before 332 B.c. No. 425 
is probably contemporary. 

In No. 350 we have the first dateable example of the restriction 
in citizenship κατὰ τὸν νόμον (331/330 B.c.). The date of this decree 
is questioned by Kirchner. The only other possible date is between 
318-307 B.c. 

No. 366 is a summary of a decree. The deme and father’s name 
of the proposer of the motion are not given. This omission is usual 
before 354/353 B.c., but not after this date, and therefore this decree 
probably belongs to the archonship of Kephisodoros in 366/365 B.c. 

No. 374. This decree should not be placed in the group dated 
336-332 B.c. It belongs to the later period 318-307 B.c. 

Nos. 399, 400. I see no reason why these decrees should not be 
contemporary with No. 713, and dated ca. 288-280 B.c. This will 
obviate the difficulty about the συμπρόεδροι, which has always per- 
plexed the editors of these inscriptions. 

No. 422. This formula of land possession dates the inscription 
after 325 B.c. No. 425 comes in the same period. No. 426 does not 
contain the restriction and therefore antedates 325 B.c. It is not 
clear why Kirchner dates it after 336 B.c. 
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No. 438. This decree is later than 332 B.c., possibly later than 318 
B.c. The right of enrolment is limited, but apparently the scrutiny 
of the gift is not required. 

. In Division XI we enter the period of the twelve tribes. The 
exact date of the creation of Antigonis and Demetrias is still unde- 
termined. From Plutarch (Dem. 8) we learn that Demetrios sailed 
into Peiraeus on the 25th of Thargelion in 307, and the democracy 
was restored. He refused to enter Athens, however, until all the 
forts held for Cassander were taken. Meanwhile he went to Megara 
and did not return until the beginning of the archonship of Anaxik- 
rates (Dion. Hal. Dinarchus 3). Plutarch describes the extravagant 
honors paid to Demetrios on his arrival at Athens. From this 
account we might infer that the new tribes were created at this time, 
- but as a matter of fact they may have been created when the democ- 
racy was restored in Thargelion of the preceding year. If not they 
were created within the first month of 307/306 B.c. I have shown 
elsewhere (Class. Phil., 1X [1914], 255), that the tribe Antigonis held 
the priesthood of Asklepios in this year, and while the archon year 
did not coincide with the year of the priests’ cycle, which was prob- 
ably κατὰ θεόν, the variation could not have been very great. In 
that case the priest may have been elected in Hekatombaion in 307/ 
306 B.c., and after the elections for the secretaryship. This might 
account for the fact that the priests’ cycle begins with Antigonis and 
the secretary-cycle does not. 

If we turn to the arrangement of the prytanies for 307/306 B.c. 
we have a very complicated problem, and it is not helped by any 
restorations which have hitherto been proposed. Kirchner suggests 
the following disposition: I, 36; II-V, 30; VI-VII, 29; VIII-IX, 
26; Χ-ΧΙ, 39; XII, 40 days. I infer from this that he believes that 

the new tribes were created at the end of the first prytany or rather 
at the beginning of the second. But this is based largely on his 
restoration of Nos. 455 and 456. I suggest the following restoration 
of No. 455, lines 2-4: 

Διομ- 
8 [εεὺς ἐγραμμάτευε. Μεταγειτνιῶνος ἑβδόμε]ι ἱσταμῶ- 
ά [ον, ἑβδόμει τῆς πρυτανείας" ἐκκλησία τῶν πρ]οέδρων éx- 
5 [εψήφιζεν κτλ. 
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This restoration has the merit of giving a uniform line which neither 
Larfeld nor Kirchner furnishes; for they are compelled to assume 
a lacuna of one space in line 4. 

In No. 456, lines 3-5, I suggest the following: 


3 Μαιμακτί[η-] 
4 [ριῶνος ἕνει καὶ νέαι, ἑβδόμει] καὶ εἰκοστέι τῆς [πρυ-]} 
5 [ravetas κτλ. 


Kirchner’s restoration involves a crowding of two letters into one 
space in line 4. The above assumes the regular line of 41 letters, and, 
other things being equal, the true στοιχηδόν arrangement is always 
to be preferred. The scheme of the prytanies then is the regular 
arrangement in the time of the twelve tribes when the first six 
prytanies have each 30 days. Then the seventh of the second month 
corresponds with the seventh of the prytany, and the twenty-seventh 
of the fifth prytany falls on the twenty-ninth of the fifth month (cf. 
Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chron., 773). The last day of the sixth 
prytany falls on the third of Gamelion. a 
What happened in the second half of 307/306 3.c. we do not 
know, but apparently the Athenians or Demetrios decided to inter- 
calate an extra month. Instead of Posideon, Gamelion was inserted. 
Each prytany would now regularly have 34 days in order to fill out 
@ year in 384 days. Thus the 28th of Gamelion ὕστερος coincides 
with the 21st of the eighth prytany. The chronology of the next 
few months we shall probably never understand. At any rate it 
appears that the eighth and ninth prytanies have only 52 days 
between them. Whether they each had 26 days, or Antigonis had 
the full number of 34, and the ninth prytany only 18 days we cannot 
determine. I favor the latter view; for out of respect to Antigonos, 
the Athenians probably gave his tribe the usual term. What hap- 
pened to the ninth prytany is not known, but it is clear that the tenth 
and eleventh prytanies had 39 and the twelfth 40 days (cf. Nos. 460- 
62). I therefore assume that the new tribes were created late in 
308/307 B.c. or very early in the year of Anaxikrates, in time for the 
election of the priest of Asklepios, but too late for the secretaryship. 
Prytanies I-VI had 30 days each; VII-VIII, 34; IX, 18; X—XI, 39; 
XII, 40. The choice between this scheme and that of Kirchner’s 
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must be decided on the merits of the different restorations for Nos. 
455 and 456. The weight of the στοιχηδόν arrangement supports 
the view taken in the text. | 

No. 488. The college which is praised in this‘decree may be that 
in charge of the grain ἐπὶ τῶν σιτωνικῶν (cf. No. 499). They are 
usually known, however, as σιτῶναι. 7 

No. 493. In line 28 I prefer κατὰ τὸ(ν) νόμον, as the law regard- 
ing crowns seems to have been passed ca. 304/303 B.c. and there is no 
example of the older formula after that date. 

No. 507 should be placed before 500 because it is clear from the 
content that it antedates the second month in Nikokles’ archonship. 

No. 511 must be earlier than 331 B.c. when the right of enrolment 
begins to be limited in the citizenship decrees. Lines 4—5 might be 
restored as follows: 

[rods] 
δὲ πρυτάίνεις οἵτινες τὴν πρώτην πρυτα-]} 
velay πρυϊτανεύίουσιν δοῦναι περὶ αὐτοῦ] 
τὴν ψῆφον ἱκτλ. 

No. 513. In line 3 we may restore also [θάλλου στεφάνῳὶ]. 

No. 520. In line 8 the restoration δοῦναι is better than μερίσαι, 
even though the στοιχηδὸν arrangement is broken by the use of the 
former. The steward of the assembly never makes appropriations. 

No. 525. In lines 7-8 the restoration τὸ γενόμενον ἀνάλωμα 18 
suspicious, as it is never found with the ταμίας τοῦ δήμου. Its use 
here is awkward, and probably some other restoration must be sought. 

No. 538. In granting citizenship to this man whose father’s name 
is Demetrios, there is no restriction in enrolment, but the thesmo- 
thetae scrutinize the gift. This would date this document ca. 
334-331 B.c. 

No. 558. The fund for decrees is gone and the steward is author- 
ized to pay out of the common monies (ἐκ τῶν κοινῶν χρημάτων). 
I suspect that during the “four years’ war” the inscription fund was 
suspended for a time. It was revived again in 302 B.c., only to dis- 
appear after 301 s.c. for nearly 70 years with one or two sporadic 
exceptions. 

No. 570. This decree may be dated by its formulae in 294-288 
or 279-269 B.c.—possibly as late as 256-232 B.c. 
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No. 582. The removal of the restriction in regard to possession 
of property indicates that this document is earlier than 325 or later 
than 301 B.c. 

No. 648. In lines 4-5 we may restore παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον. 

After 294/293 s.c. the secretary-cycle becomes an important 
factor in determining the dates of the decrees. Kirchner has followed 
Ferguson in the arrangement of the cycle without change, except in 
one or two minor points. But the mechanical application of the 
cycle to the period 294-262 B.c. without regard to the literary evi- 
dence is taking far too much for granted, especially in years abound- 
ing in political changes and violent party strife. I have set forth 
elsewhere my reasons for believing that the cycle was not followed 
from 294-292 s.c. and that a new cycle began in 291 B.c. with a 
secretary from the first tribe, Antigonis. In conformity with this 
the dates of all the archons between 294 and 292 B.c. must be changed.! 

No. 649. From the prescript of this decree it is apparent that 
some attempt was made in 294/293 B.c. to establish a new system 
of dating somewhat similar to that in 321-319 p.c. The attempt 
failed and the new formula never reappears. 

If the stoichedon arrangement is closely followed, the deme of the 
secretary must have at least ten letters. Of these the second must 
be omicron. There are only two demes known to us which can be 
restored in line 2, and of these one is so obscure that it may. be dis- 
regarded. We may therefore restore lines 2-3 as follows: 


[Sw] po[v τοῦ] ᾿Ε[π]ιτέλου [Κ]οἰνθυλῆθεν ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Ιπποθων-] 
[τί]δος δεκ[άτ]ης rpul[ralve[tas’ Μουνιχιῶνος κτλ.] 


No. 652 is probably contemporary with No. 654, as the formulae 
of citizenship are identical. 

No. 660. The first decree on this stone must antedate 325 B.c., 
as the possession of land is not limited. 


1 Τὸ avoid repetition the reader is referred to the papers discussing the secretary- 
cycle in the third century which are published in Class. Phtl., IX (1914), 248, and 
AJP (1913), 381-417, (1914), 79-80. In the group of archons between 262-229 B.c. 
somme changes should be made in the published list. Hagnias should be dated in or 
ca. 255/254, Philostratos in 249/248, Lysiades in 248/247, Phanostratos in 247/246, 
and Antimachos in 246/245 (all this, however, subject to note on No. 775). I am 
indebted to Professor Ferguson for calling my attention to Kolbe’s arguments for the 
date of Alexandros. The correct date for this archon is ca. 170 B.c. 
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Nos. 662, 663. These decrees should be dated [ἐπὶ Διοκλέους 
ἄρχοντος] instead of in the archonship of Menekles (cf. AJA [1914], 
165; Class. Phil., IX [1914], 277). In No. 663, line 37, Kirchner 
is incorrect in reading τίὸ ἀνάλωμα]. There is no trace of any letter 
after διοικήσει. 

No. 664. Lines 4-5 may be restored in two ways, (1): 


Σκιροφορ[ιῶνος ὀγδόῃ καὶ δεκάτῃ, elxoor-] 
[ἢ]ι τῆς πρυ[τανείας κτλ. 
or (2): ᾿ 
Σκιροφορ[ιῶνος ἕνῃ καὶ νέᾳ, τριακοστ-] 
[ἢ]ι τῆς πρυϊτανείας κτλ. 


In either case the restoration does not fit in with the scheme pro- 
posed by Kirchner in his note to No. 662. The year of Menekles is 
probably intercalary. 

No. 670. Kirchner’s date for the first decree on this stone is 
impossible because by his cycle we have four, possibly five, ordinary 
years in succession. In line 1 we may restore [ἐπὶ Κίμωνος] and 
date this document in 292/291 s.c. This gives us our proof for the 
disturbance in the secretary-cycle between 294-292 (Class. Phil., 
IX [1914], 248). In lines 16-17 we must read: 


[καὶ στεφανῶσαι) αὐτὸν χρυσῷ [oreharry ie τὸν νόμον ἀρε- 
τῆς ἕνεκα καὶ εὐνοίας κτλ. 


Νο. 672. Aniline 1 τοδίογϑ ἐπὶ Σωσιστράτου ἀιιὰ date wis inscrip- 
tion in 282/281 B.c. (Class. Phil., IX [1914], 258). The political 
situation at Athens in 279/278 B.c. does not permit us to date this 
document in that year. 

No. 674. The archon Glaukippos belongs to the year 263/262 
B.c. Kirchner is incorrect in his note to this inscription because the 
board oi ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει is found during the Chremonidean war 
as well as between 288-280 5.0. (cf. Nos. 686, 689, 690). From this 
date for Glaukippos it follows also that the stemma in PA, 4023, is 
correct and should not be changed. 

No. 675. I am not convinced that Wilhelm’s combination of the 
four fragments in this inscription is correct unless they actually join, 
and this does not seem to be the case. Fragment a has 43 letters 
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to a line, while the other fragments have only 42. In fragment c 
the phrase ἐκ τῶν els τὰ κατὰ ψηφίσματα ἀναλισκομένων τῷ δήμῳ is 
not found between 287 and 229 B.c., and the formula τὸν ταμίαν 
Τοῦ ss eeeceee (i.e., space for nine [?] letters) looks suspiciously 
like a fourth-century document. 

No. 682. The correct interpretation of lines 30-55 has been 
given by Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, 415 ff.; cf. Class. Phil., LX (1914), 
248. 
All the evidence supports the theory that the Chremonidean war 
began in 267/266 B.c., and the archon Peithidemos should be placed 
in that year (Class. Phil., [X [1914], loc. cit). 

No. 688. Lines 3-4 may be restored as follows: 


Σἰκιροφοριῶνος ἐνάτῃ, 
[ἐβδό]μ[ει τῆς πρυτανείας κτλ. 


No. 689. It is not correct to restore ἐπὶ ᾿Αρρενηίδου in line 1, 
because we know from the copy of the decree in Diogenes Laertios!' 
that a commissioner was in charge of the administration in the 
archonship of Arrheneides, while in this decree the college is in power. 
We may be certain that the copy in Laertios is correct, because we 
know that Antigonos restored the single commissioner after the 
capture of the city. I suggest that we restore in line 1 [ἐπὶ Φιλιτ- 
τ]ίδο[υ] and date-the decree in 265/264 B.c. It may be noted in 
passing that Kirchner’s note to the effect that wpoedpevew els 
τὴν πρώτην ἐκκλησίαν is not found after 262 B.c. is disproved by 
No. 808, line 12, if the latter is correctly dated. 

No. 692. In line 8 we may restore ἐπὶ Κίμωνος or ἐπὶ Γοργίου. 
From the tenor of the decree I think it belongs to the period 288- 
280 s.c., during the struggle of the Athenians to maintain their 
independence. In that case we must restore ἐπὶ Γοργίου. 

No. 696. The restoration κατὰ τὸν νόμον in line 2 is by no means 

1 vii. 9. 


2 This is clear from the fact that ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει appears in all the decrees 
from 256/232 B.c., and cf. Apollodoros (Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 153): 
καὶ φρουρὰ[ν els] τὸ Μουσεῖον [τότε] 
εἰσῆχθίαι ὑπ᾽] ᾿Αντιγόνον [καὶ ras] 
ἀρχὰς [ἀνῃρῆσθ]αι καὶ πᾶν ér{i] 
βουλεύ[ειν( 3) ἐφ]εῖσθαι 
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certain, and it is possible to restore ἀπὸ: XK : δραχμῶν and assign the 
decree to ca. 306-808 B.c. 

No. 697. From the cycle of the secretaries this decree must be 
assigned to a year in which Demetrias held the secretaryship. The 
only possibility is 290/289 s.c., and, since we can restore [ἐπὶ Xapi- 
you] exactly in line 1, there is little doubt that this archon and 
decree should be dated in that year. 

No. 700. The archon preceding Thymochares had a name con- 
taining ten letters in the genitive case. From the table of archons 
it may be seen that the only possible combination is to restore 
[ἐπὶ T7doxdéous] in line 10 and date Thymochares in 274/273 B.c. 
If we attempt to restore line 3, the following days of the prytany 
give the requisite length of line: ἑβδόμει καὶ elxooré:, τετάρτει καὶ 
δεκάτει or πέμπτει καὶ elxoorés. The latter is the proper restora- 
tion if the year is intercalary, for in an intercalary year the 29th 
of Boedromion coincides with the 25th of the third prytany (cf. 
Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chronologie, 774, Table a). 

With the new reconstruction of the secretary-cycle I am inclined 
to believe that JG, II, 5. 3810 should be assigned to the year 269/268 
B.c., for the tribe of the secretary is Aiantis. The letters in this 
inscription seem to me to belong to the first half of the century 
and not to the year 227/226 s.c. This earlier date obviates the 
necessity for assuming that Aphidna was divided between Ptolemais 
and Aiantis after 232 B.c.! 

Nos. 702, 703. These decrees must be dated in the year 268/267 
B.C. 

No. 704. If there is any value in the secretary-cycle as a means of 
dating decrees in the third century, this inscription affords conclusive 
proof that the tribe Ptolemais was created in 233/232 n.c. It can- 
not be dated in the third century in any of the cycles hitherto con- 
structed. From the new cycle we date this inscription in 257/256 B.c.? 
(cf. AJP [1918], 381 ff.). 

No. 705. This decree may also belong to the archonship of Isaios. 


1 AJP (1913), 391 and 417. 


3 The date of the restoration of liberty to the Athenians by Antigonos is not pre- 
cisely determined. In the Armenian version of Eusebios the majority of the versions 
agree on 255/254 B.c., but Versio Zohrabi reads 256/255. In Hieronymos this testi- 
mony is reversed, for the majority assign this event to 256/255 B.c. and only the 
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No. 706. The value of the amount of property is never given 
before the last half of the century. I should date this decree ca. 
232 B.c. Kirchner’s note should be corrected; for the commissioner 
ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει belongs to the years 279-268 and 262-232 B.c. in- 
stead of 275-229 B.c. 

No. 707. The gift of citizenship is not restricted and there is no 
scrutiny. The decree probably belongs in the period ca. 295 B.c. 

No. 709. The same formula is found in No. 507 and the decrees 
may be contemporary. | 

Nos. 710, 711. These belong in 288-280 or 267-262 B.c. 

No. 712. The omission of the scrutiny in the restriction of enrol- 
ment to citizens seems to date this decree in the years 267-262 B.c. 

No. 717. The formulae seem to date this inscription in the period 
262-230 B.c. 

Nos. 721, 722. These belong to the years 279-268 B.c. 

No. 734. This stone is not broken on the right side as Kirchner 
supposes. We suggest the following restoration: 


[ἐπὶ Φειδοστράτου ἄρχοντος ἐπὶ τῆς Κεϊκροπίδος 
[τρίτης πρυτανείας ἢ -------- Κηφι]σοδώρου Ἶκ- 
ἰαριεὺς ἐγραμμάτευεν᾽ Βοηδρομιῶνος] ἑβδόμει ἐπ- 

[ἡ δέκα, ἕκτει καὶ δεκάτει τῆς πρυτανε]ίας κτλ. 


The archon’s name must consist of twelve letters at least. The only 
name which can be restored is that of Pheidostratos. From the 
cycle we must date the document in 250/249 s.c., and since the archon 
Pheidostratos has been dated on prosopographical grounds ca. 250 
B.c., there is little doubt that this is the correct restoration (cf. 
AJP [1913], 404). 

No. 744. In the Chremonidean war Sicyon was apparently 
allied with Athens for a very short time (Class. Phil., TX [1914], 
274). It is possible that this document belongs to these years. 

In Division XV, Kirchner apparently does not place implicit 
confidence in the secretary-cycle, for the archons from 262-229 B.c. 
codex Bernensis places it in 255/254. Ferguson points out that the δῆμος made a 
dedication to Asklepios in 256/255 8.6. (Priests of Asklep., 147 and ἢ. 29), and it is certain 
that the city had ita ‘‘liberty” in that year. Is it not possible that Antigonos gave 


them liberty in the preceding year, and that from No. 704 we may infer that the old 
machinery of government was in working order by the end of March in 256 B.c. ? 
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are dated approximately only. Since the tribe Ptolemais was created 
in 232 s.c. (AJP [1913], 381 ff.), the cycle as constructed by Fer- 
guson is one year out between 262-232 B.c., and the archons of this 
period should be changed accordingly.' 

Nos. 765, 766. Philoneos must be dated in 270/269 s.c. There 
is no evidence that the ephebic system existed from 262-240 B.c. 
I do not know why Kirchner says that No. 766 is not στοιχηδόν. 
Only lines 13-14 are irregular, being crowded in the first part of the 
line. 

Nos. 768, 769. Kirchner is correct in assigning Antimachos to 
the period of the twelve tribes instead of ca. 206/205 B.c. Since the 
secretary is from Pandionis we may choose either 258/257 or 246/245 
B.c. as the date of this archon. From an inscription found at 
Rhamnous and published in Πρακτικά (1891), 16 we learn that 
Philostratos and Phanostratos preceded Antimachos, not neces- 
sarily immediately, and that an army officer was elected by popu- 
lar vote (xetporovnfeis) in all three archonships. This would be 
impossible in 262-256 B.c.; so we must conclude that Antimachos 
is to be dated in 246/245 s.c. and Philostratos and Phanostratos 
probably in 249/248 and 248/247 s.c. It is possible that Philos- 
tratos may be dated in 251/250 s.c. or even earlier.’ 

The importance of this inscription from Rhamnous has not yet 
been pointed out. When Alexander Krateros revolted and set up 
an independent kingdom in Euboea and Corinth, he maintained 
himself by piracy, and from his island harbors the coast of Attica 
was particularly vulnerable. It was an easy matter for the pirates 
to run down from Eretria, plunder the country, and sail back to 
safety before the natives could muster their forces to repel the 
invaders. Hence Antigonos had to keep a standing army along the 
coast from Rhamnous to Sunion. I think that we may be justified 
in claiming that Euboea had not yet come into the power of Antig- 
onos in the archonship of Antimachos. If it had, there would be 
no necessity for troops at Rhamnous whatever, and it is quite certain 
that Antigonos would not have kept them there unless they were 
necessary; for he needed every available man elsewhere. We may 
now hazard a guess about the date of the recovery of the island by 

1Cf. note, p. 429. 2Cf. No. 775. 
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Antigonos. Apparently in 246/245 s.c. Eretria was still the home 
of pirates, and Rhamnous had to be defended. After the battles 
of Andros and Kos (probably 246 and 245 s.c., Tarn, Antigonus 
Gonatas, 378, and appendix 12) Antigonos was free to turn his 
attention to the reduction of the island. There is no direct evi- 
dence that he did so, but Chalkis was too important a post in 
the line of communication between Macedon and the south to be 
neglected. | 

No. 775. From this decree we learn that the formula for sac- 
rifices in honor of Antigonos contains ἃ maximum of about 42 letters. 
We must assume that no mention was made either of the queen or 
the offspring. This could only be explained if Phila were dead when 
this decree was passed, and that, I think, is the true solution. We 
may therefore restore lines 14-15 as follows: [καὶ τοῦ βασιλέως 
᾿Αντιγόνου καὶ τῶν ἐγγόνων αὐτοῦ]. ἐπειδὴ δὲ κτλ. 

Ferguson believes that the archon Lysiades held office in the year 
following the year of the priest of Asklepios (Priests of Asklepios, 
140). There are two decrees on this stone. The mover of both is 
the same. Both refer to sacrifices, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the second document is dealing with similar sacrifices at the 
opening of the spring campaign in the same official year. It is 
probable that both decrees belong to the same prytany, or at least 
to successive prytanies. At any rate there is no objection to be 
urged against dating Lysiades in 248/247 B.c. Philostratos may 
therefore be dated in 251/250 or 249/248 s.c., and Phanostratos 
either 249/248 or 247/246 s.c. If Kirchner is correct in his repre- 
sentation of the length of lines 1-3 in No. 774, showing about 10 
letters broken away on the left side, it is impossible to restore [éxi 
Φιλοστράτ]ου in line 1. In that case we must date Philostratos in 
249/248 and Phanostratos in 247/246 B.c. 

No. 776. In lines 9-10 the formula for sacrifices in honor of the 
royal family contains about 62 letters. This is entirely different 
from that in honor of Antigonos, but precisely the same as that for 
Demetrios (JG, II, 5. 6146). Wilamowitz’ restoration of these lines 
can only be justified if we date this decree earlier than No. 775, or 
when Phila was still alive. This, however, does not seem possible, 
and I think we must read in these lines the following: 
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[καὶ rod βασιλέως Anunrplov κ]αὶ τῆς βασιλίσ(σ)ης 
[Φθίας καὶ τῶν ἔγγόνων αὐτῶ]ν 


The date of Alkibiades will thus be settled in the year 234/233 B.c. 
(ef. AJP [1913], 408). 

No. 777. The reference in line 9 is probably to King Demetrios, 
son of Antigonos Gonatas, since the archon Kallimedes is dated in 
235/234 B.c. 

No. 780. The restoration in lines 11-12 should be the same as 
that suggested above in No. 776. Apparently the name of the 
queen came last in the formula in this case. 

No. 783. We should probably restore in line 1 ἐπὶ ---- βίου 
ἄρχοντος and date this decree in 230/229 p.c. The senate met at 
Peiraeus to celebrate the recovery of the harbors from Macedon. If 
Kirchner believes that the inscription is dated ca. 204/203 B.c., he 
should have placed it in Fasc. II. Similarly No. 786, which he dates 
a little after 229/228 B.c., has no right to a place among decrees 
dated from 408-229 B.c. 

No. 789 must be dated in 230 B.c. or later. The steward of the 
military funds does not pay for the cost of inscriptions before 230 
B.c. Cf. No. 792. 

In No. 790, lines 16-17, the same restoration should be made as 
we have given for No. 776. 

It is unfortunate that Kirchner has repeated Wilhelm’s con- 
jecture as the only possible reading of the initial letter of the secre- 
tary’s deme in No. 791. The acceptance of this without question 
has proved to be one of the worst stumbling-blocks in the dating of 
the archons of the latter half of the century. There is no doubt that 
the reading of line 4 as published in the old volume is correct. In 
line 5 we should restore elxoorét instead of Sevrépa (cf. AJP [1913], 
384 ff.). 

In No. 793 the ταμίαι τῶν ὁσίων who pay for the statue—and, 
if the restoration is correct, for the inscription—are not elsewhere 
found in this capacity. The form γίνεσθαι seems to be good evi- 
dence for dating this inscription as late in the reign of Antigonos as 
possible. 

No. 794. Kirchner is mistaken in saying that this inscription 
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is not στοιχηδόν. The facsimile in the old edition is the correct pub-. 
lication of the stone. It is impossible to determine absolutely the 
length of the line; for it may vary from 42 to 46 letters.1_ The only 
possible means of dating the archon Hagnias with our present infor- 
mation hangs on the restoration of line 4. If Koehler’s restoration 
ἐν r&[t ᾿Ελευσινίωι] were accepted, we should date this document 
in the second year of an Olympiad; Van der Loeff suspects the phrase; 
but I do not believe that his objections are necessarily valid, since we 
know practically nothing about the length of the festival of the 
Greater Eleusinia in the third century. That the assembly was 
held in the Eleusinion only after the celebration of the mysteries is 
a theory which must be examined with care. How are we to explain 
IG, II, 431, which seems to belong to the year following the Mys- 
teries ? 

No. 795. The archon Theophemos belongs to an ordinary year. 
There is no other clue to the date of this document, whose limits are 
256-254, 249, 247, 244-243 5.6. 

Nos. 796, 797. These decrees belong to the same year, and the 
vacancies for an archon whose name has 9 or 10 letters, and whose 
secretary belongs to Antiochis, are exceedingly rare. In fact, the 
only available place for these documents is 213/212 s.c. The archon 
for that year is Herakleitos, and we can restore his name in both 
decrees. Since there were thirteen tribes at that time, we must 
restore No. 797 as follows: 


[ἐφ᾽ Ἡρακλείτου &pxovrols ἐπὶ τῆς Δημητριάδος τρίτης] 
[πρυτανείας ἢ ------- Jos Λύκου ᾿Αλωπεκῆθ[εν ἐγραμμά- ] 
[revev’ Βοηδρομιῶνος ζυ]ει καὶ νέαι, τριακοσίτει τῆς πρ-] 
[υτανείας κτλ. 


1 The restoration which I proposed in AJP (1913), 406, is not the only possible 
one, if this is not a year of the Mysteries. In line 3 the day of the month may be 
restored τετράδι ἱσταμένου, τετράδι ἐπὶ δέκα, or τετράδι φθίνοντος. With these resto- 
rations we can get a line anywhere from 42 to 46 letters, and the deme οἵ the sec- 
retary cannot therefore be determined. Moreover, if this is a year of the Mysteries 
we may restore in line 3; τετράδι φθίνοντος ἕκτει καὶ elxoore:. Thus we get a mini- 
mum length of 44 letters and the deme of the secretary in line 2 may thus contain 
only 11 letters. If Hagnias belongs to 255/254 B.c. we may, therefore, restore ᾿Βπικη- 
glows in line 2, since this is the only deme belonging to Oineis which has the requisite 
number of letters. 
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Since month and prytany coincide in 796 and 797, we must assume 
that 213/212 s.c. is an intercalary year. These inscriptions should 
be republished in the second fascicle in their proper place. 

No. 798. This decree probably belongs to the archonship of 
Charikles, 240/239 s.c., and in line 10 we should restore ἐπ’ ᾿Αθην- 
οδώρου (cf. No. 784). _ 

No. 800. Kirchner observes that the symproedri are not recorded 
in the official order, since Anaphlya (XII) comes before Sphettos 
(VII). Perhaps the true explanation is that this decree belongs in 
the period of the thirteen tribes, and that Anaphlya was a divided 
deme, part being given to Ptolemais, and part remaining in the old 
tribe. I am inclined to think that the constitution of Ptolemais 
between 232-200 B.c. was different from that which prevailed in the 
second century. When Antigonis and Demetrias were disbanded, 
and Attalis created, there must have been some changes made in 
Ptolemais as well. 

No. 802. ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ éxxAnoia. There seems little doubt that 
this formula is admissible after 262 B.c. 

Nos. 804, 805. Both these decrees belong to the first part of the 
century rather than the middle, and probably earlier than 268 B.c. 

No. 808. In lines 27-28 we must restore τὸν ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει. 
The college existed at no time between 260-230 3.c. Wilhelm’s 
assignment of this decree to ca. 234 B.c. may be seriously doubted. 
The restricted enrolment for citizenship and the omission of scrutiny 
cannot be proved for this period. I am inclined to think that 
Koehler may be right in dating this inscription ca. 303/302 B.c. 

I give a brief summary of the historical limits of certain formulae 
used in the Attic ψηφίσματα. In the prescript ὁ δεῖνα ἦρχεν is rare 
after 387/386 B.c. and disappears in 349/348 s.c. (No. 206). The 
number of the prytany is seldom given in the first quarter of the 
century. The phrase ἐπὶ τῆς δεῖνος ἕκτης πρυτανευόσης occurs 
twice (Nos. 18, 34). ἐπὶ τῆς δεῖνος ----- πρυτανείας first occurs in 
378 Β.ο. (No. 43). With the latter comes in ἢ ὁ δεῖνα ἐγραμμάτευεν. 
Ca. 354 B.c. there was a revival of the phrase ἡ δεῖνα éxpurdveve, pos- 
sibly as a conscious archaism, but it disappeared finally in 340/339 
B.c. (No. 233). The day of the prytany is first given in 368/367 
B.c. (No. 105). It is never added when ἡ δεῖνα éxpurdveve is used. 
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The name and day of the month first appear in 338/337 B.c. (No. 237). 
ἐκκλησία first appears in the prescript in 335/334 B.c. (No. 330). 
τῶν προέδρων ἐπεψήφιζεν ὁ δεῖνα first appears in 378/377 B.c. (No. 
44) and the last dateable example of ὁ δεῖνα ἐπεστάτει is 342/341 
B.c. (No. 227). The συμπρόεδροι first appears in 318/317 B.c. 
(No. 448). 

The custom of giving the father’s name and deme of the pro- 
poser of the motion appears first in 354/353 B.c. (No. 136) and seems 
to be invariable thereafter. The only exception if it is an exception 
appears to be No. 214 (347/346 B.c.). 

In matters of procedure the following points may be noted: 
γνώμην δὲ ξυμβάλλεσθαι τῆς βουλῆς κτλ. first appears in 378/377 
B.c. (No. 44), τὸς δὲ πρυτάνεις δοῦναι τὴν ψῆφον περὶ αὐτοῦ τῷ 
δήμῳ first appears in 369/368 B.c. (No. 103) or, if No. 21 is correctly 
dated by the editors, ca. 388/387 B.c. After ca. 304 B.c. the formula 
always lacks the words τῷ δήμῳ. The last examples are Nos. 558, 
696, both of which I date in 304/303 or 303/302 B.c. προσαγαγεῖν 
τὸν δεῖνα els τὸν δῆμον els τὴν πρώτην ἐκκλησίαν καὶ χρηματίζειν 
is found first in 369/368 B.c. (No. 103). τὸς προέδρος of ἂν τυγ- 
χάνωσι προεδρεύοντες appears in 368/367 B.c. (No. 106). This 
phrase varies considerably, for all varieties of syntactical construction 
are found and apparently without any historical limits. Instead 
of τὴν πρώτην ἐκκλησίαν the variant τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ἐκκλησίαν appears 
first in 299/298 B.c. (No. 643). The old phrase still survives but it 
is comparatively rare after 260 B.c. 

The inscription may be set up ἐν πόλει as late as ca. 383/382 
B.c. (No. 245). ἐν ἀκροπόλει for ἐν πόλει appears as early as 394/ 
393 B.c. (No. 19) and displaces it entirely after 383/382 B.c. 

The phrase ἐκ τῶν els τὰ κατὰ ψηφίσματα ἀναλισκομένων τῷ δήμῳ 
appears in No. 21, which Kirchner dates ca. 388 B.c. The first date-: 
able example is found in 368/367 B.c. (No. 106). The fund seems to 
have been created with the reforms of 376 B.c. when the stewards 
of Athens were displaced by the ταμίας τοῦ δήμου. It has a con- 
tinuous history from 368 to 301 B.c. Then it disappears from sight 
until the restoration of the democracy in 232 B.c. with but one certain 
exception, the decrees of the archonship of Euthios. 

The γραμματεὺς τοῦ δήμου first appears in 307/306 B.c. (cf. 
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Nos. 514, 517). The dvaypadebs publishes the decrees only from 
321/320—319/318 B.c. | 

In decrees of citizenship the scrutiny by the thesmothetae is first 
mentioned in 334/333 B.c. (No. 336). The first dateable example 
of any restriction in choice of tribe and deme and phratry appears 
in 331/330 B.c. (No. 350). In the third century the variation in the 
formulae and requirements of enrolment are most complicated. For 
the most part they seem to follow political changes. 

The limitation of the right of foreigners to possess land is found 
for the first time in a dateable document in 325/324 s.c. (No. 360). 
The restrictive phrase κατὰ τὸν νόμον seems to disappear ca. 304/ 
303 B.c. The last example of its use is probably No. 466 (307/306 
B.c.). There are no decrees of this type which can be dated with 
certainty in the first part of the third century. After 232 B.c. a 
limit of value is always fixed for. house and land. 

In honorary decrees in the fourth century the man is praised 
ὅτι ebvous ἐστί or ὅτι ἀγαθός ἐστι, but the abstract qualities ἀρετή and 
εὔνοια do not appear before 356/355 B.c. (No. 127). φιλοτιμία is 
praised but once before 350 B.c. (No. 169). Piety becomes praise- 
worthy in 276 B.c. (No. 678).. A selfish motive appears in this type 
of document in the latter half of the fourth century; for they add 
the phrase ὅπως ἄν εἰδῶσι πάντες κτλ. (343/342 B.c. [No. 223], but 
Kirchner dates No. 183 before 353/352 B.c.). It is interesting to 
observe that there is no example of ὅτι ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστι in the third 
century if we except No. 808, which Koehler dated ca. 304/303 B.c. 
and Wilhelm ca. 239-234 B.c. 

The last example of the value of the crown which can be dated 
belongs to ca. 306/305 B.c. (No. 467). After 304/303 B.c. the phrase 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον is used in its place. 

The ταμίας rod δήμου appears for the last time in No. 505 (302/ 
301 s.c.). The history of the financial boards which pay for the de- 
crees during the third century shows that the changes follow the 
shift of political parties with remarkable precision. The study of 
these will be presented in a later paper. 

Formulae can be used in dating inscriptions within certain limits 
with considerable confidence, but we are on far more dangerous 
ground when we use forms of letters and methods of spelling. For 
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example, Kirchner places infinitives in -ev before 354/353 B.c. when 
there is no other means of dating, while as a matter of fact such 
forms are found as late as 340/339 B.c. (No. 232). It is very unsafe 
to set any limit; for such matters are not regulated by law, and we 
must consider the age and conservatism of the scribe who wrote out 
the copy, and of the stonecutter who wrought it on stone. I give 
the limits of a few of these peculiarities according to the documents 
now known. αἰεί for ἀεί disappears after 361 B.c. (cf. No. 146, 
note). ε for εἰ disappears in 340/339 B.c. (No. 232), though πρυ- 
ravéas for πρυτανείας is found as late as 320/319 B.c. (No. 215). ο for 
ov is comparatively rare after 350/349 B.c. and is not found after 
334/333 B.c. (No. 336). ᾿Αθηναῖα and ᾿Αθηνᾶα make way for ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
in 362/361 B.c. (No. 112). Many other forms of less common use 
might be noted, but the limits of those may be found in Meisterhans 
with approximate accuracy. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SOME MEDIAEVAL CASES OF BLOOD-RAIN 


Twice in the Jiiad Zeus sends a rain of blood as a portent of slaughter. 
Just before the third battle, he threw the Greeks into confusion, 


κατὰ δ᾽ ὑψόθεν ἧκεν éépoas 
αἵματι μυδαλέας ἐξ αἰθέρος, οὔνεκ᾽ ἔμελλε 
πολλὰς ἰφθίμους κεφαλὰς “Aid: προϊάψειν (A 53-55). 


Before the death of his son Sarpedon, Zeus 


αἱματοέσσας δὲ ψιάδας κατέχευεν ἔραζε 
παῖδα φίλον τιμῶν (II 459-60). 


The same portent appears in a passage in Hesiod, perhaps borrowed from the 
second of the above passages.! Among other ominous showers, blood-rain 
is several times recorded by Livy, in each case falling only on a small space 
and regarded as a portent.? Pliny* and Cicero speak of such reports, but the 
latter, with his usual good sense, rejects the idea of blood and suggests that 
the color of the rain may be “‘ex aliqua contagione terrena.’”* 

Cicero’s suggestion appears to be right. Of various theories as to a 
terrestrial source for the coloring matter,® the most scientific is that in an 


1’ Aowls Ἡρακλέους 384-85; cf. Goettling’s note. 


3 Book xxiv. 10; xxxiv. 45; xxxix. 46, 56; xl. 19. On the Roman cases cf. Frans 
Luterbacher, Der Prodigienglaube und Prodigienstil der Romer (Burgdorf, 1904), 
pp. 17, 28, 49, 65. 

8 Nat. Hist. ii. 57. 4 De divinatione ii. 27. 


It has been attributed to a reddish dust mingling with the rain (K3ppen’s note 
on the first passage in the Iliad; see his Anmerkungen zu Homers Ilias); to dust formed 
of cinnabar (Alexandre’s note on the passage in Pliny, II, 57, Paris, 1827), or of red 
clay (Lemaire’s note on Livy i. 31; Paris, 1822); to a small alga (F. A. Paley, Epics 
of Hesiod, London, 1861, p. 142); to a reddish juice said to be deposited on plants by 
certain insects (cf. the notes on the first Homeric passage by Kdppen, Crusius, Dtiib- 
ner, and Owen; also the Ameis-Hense edition, Erlduterungen, on II 459, ete.). 
This last explanation is by no means favored by most of the ancient and mediaeval 
cases. The scholia on the Homeric passages (Scholia in Iliadem, ed. Dindorf and 
Maas, i. 374; iii. 457-58; iv. 131; v. 381) suggest that after great battles blood flows 
into the rivers, whence it is taken up into the clouds and descends in rain. The 
twelfth-century archbishop Eustathius gave much the same explanation (Commen- 
tarit, Leipsig, 1829, ITI, 336). Grey rains, but hardly red rains, are to be attributed 
sometimes to forest-fires; see Fred G. Plummer, Forest Fires (U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Service, Bulletin 117), pp. 17, 21-22, who records a number of red rains 
in the nineteenth century. 
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elaborate article by Ehrenberg, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy,} 
who describes various showers of red rain and dust in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. He gives microscopic analyses of the colored matter, 
largely particles of various minute animal and vegetable forms. The reddish 
or yellowish dust 80 composed, mixing with water, gives the look of diluted 
blood. Whence the dust comes is not so clear, and Ehrenberg rejected the 
idea that it is from the Sahara Desert; it has even seemed to lack character- 
istic African forms.? He suggested that in various parts of the world it may 
be drawn by violent winds out of such places as dried swamps, and, after 
being carried long distances at a great height, descends in the rain.? He 
believed that study of the phenomenon may throw light on atmospheric 
currents. He also collected‘ from all kinds of sources, historical and legend- 
ary, a very large number of cases of bloody rain and of phenomena which 
he considered similar. Whatever we may think of some of his explanations 
and comments, he certainly showed that the phenomenon has been exceed- 
ingly widespread. 

In the course of reading in mediaeval texts the present writer has come 
upon many actual or legendary cases of blood-rain overlooked by Ehren- 
berg, which indicate greater frequency than he had shown, in northern and 
western Europe and in regions still more remote. First I give in the 
chronological order of the supposed events certain cases in England and 
France, then in Ireland, then in Iceland. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth,’ writing about 1136, is telling of the happy reign 
of Rivallo, great-grandson of King Leir and grand-nephew of Queen Cor- 
deilla: ‘‘In tempore ejus tribus diebus cecidit pluvia sanguinea, et musca- 
rum affluentia: quibus moriebantur homines.” This is supposed to be in 


_ 1 Passatstaub und Blutregen, volume for 1847, pp. 269-460. The subject was also 
discussed by the physicist Chladni in his work on Feuermeteore (1819). 


2 Pp. 270, 434. 3 Pp. 270, 437. 4 Pp. 327-95. 


δ He suggested that various weighty events in history, beginning with the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt, had been affected by such portents (pp. 439-40). 


6 Exhaustiveness naturally would be almost unattainable, and I make no such 
claim. Cases might have been multiplied by including other phenomena which 
Ehrenberg considered similar. For example, the tears and sweat (sometimes bloody) 
reported by ancient writers as found on statues and altars of the gods (pp. 335, 338, 
341, 345, 346) are paralleled by the bleeding, sweating, and weeping crucifix in the 
cathedral of Dublin in 1197 (see Roger of Hoveden, Rolls Series, 1871, IV, 30). 
The scriptural turning of water to blood (Exod. 4:9; 7:20-21; Rev. 8:8; 11:6) is 
paralleled in Gregory of Tours, Hist. Eccles. Franc. (Société de l'histoire de France), 
VIII, 25; on an island near Vannes in Brittany, about 585, a pond is said to have been 
turned to blood to the depth of an ell, and many dogs and birds came to drink from it. 
In Brittany later (1161) a famine is said to have been preceded by a blood-rain in the 
diocese of Dol; rills of blood ran from a fountain, and bread when cut shed blood in 
abundance (Dom Morice, Hist. de Bret., II, 237). 


7 Ed. by San-Marte (Halle, 1854), p. 29; book II, chap. xvi. 
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England, some time after the foundation of Rome. Geoffrey enjoys a higher 
reputation for imagination than for credibility, but his words possibly may 
embalm a bit of genuine tradition. He clearly regards the rain as ominous.! 

One of the seven manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle* has this 
entry: “An.DC.LXXXvV. In this year there was a bloody rain in Britain. 
And milk and butter were turned to blood. And Lothere, king of Kent, 
died.”” This is not a contemporary record; the redaction and manuscript 
are much later than the year 685, and whence the information came no one 
can besure.* Yet one is always inclined to believe the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
A connection may or may not be felt between the bloody rain and butter 
and the death of the Kentish king.‘ 

Ralph Higden, a monk of St. Werberg’s Abbey, Chester (died 1364), 
wrote a so-called Polychronicon,* a universal history from the creation to 
1352, a work of little historical value, but interesting for “the view it 
affords of the historical, geographic, and scientific knowledge of the age in 
which it appeared.’’® Whatever the authenticity of the following informa- 
tion, Higden’s comment is interesting: ‘‘Hoc anno [sc. 787] apparuit in 
vestibus Anglorum signum crucis mirabile, et sanguis de coelo in terram 
profluxit. Quod utrum advenerit in signum motionis’ Jerosolimitanae post 
trescentos annos, tempore scilicet Willelmi Rufi, futurae, an potius ad cor- 
rectionem gentis Angligenae, ut plagam Dacorum venturam formidarent, 


1 His notice appears, expanded, in various works founded on his Historia, such as 
Wace’s Roman de Brut (ll. 2171-78), the Flores Historiarum (Rolls Ser., I, 58), and 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, Shakespeare's chief historical source (II, 7). The raciest ver- 
sion is in Lazamon’s so-called Brut (about 1200, ed. Madden, I, 165-66), for which I 
quote Madden’s very literal translation: ‘‘In the same time here came a strange token, 
such as before never came, nor never hitherto since. From heaven here came a mar- 
vellous flood; three days it rained blood, three days and three nights. That was 
exceeding great harm! When the rain was gone, here came another token anon. 
Here came black flies, and flew in men’s eyes; in their mouth, in their nose, their lives 
went all to destruction; such multitude of flies here was that they ate the corn and 
the grass. Woe was all the folk that dwelt in the land! Thereafter came such a 
mortality that few here remained alive. Afterward here came an evil hap, that king 
Riwald died.”’ 

2 Ed. Thorpe (Rolls Ser., 1861), I, 68, MS Cott. Domit. A, VIII. 

8 Cf. Gross, Sources and Literature of English History, pp. 177-78. 


4 Mediaeval chroniclers are given to mentioning unusual occurrences, merely for 
their general interest. One of the best of them, Matthew Paris (Chron. Maj., ed. Luard, 
Rolls Ser., 1872-83, II, 136), between accounts of two events in the episcopate and of 
an invasion of Epirus, tells of a sow at Liége that farrowed a little pig with a human 
face, and of a four-footed chick born to a hen. A churlish scribe or reader has written 
in the margin: ‘‘Impertinens sed verum.”’ 


5 Rolls Ser., 1865-86, VI, 276-79. ¢ Gross, p. 289. 


7I.e., expeditionis bellicae (Ducange). Ehrenberg has several instances of the 
apparition of crosses and the like on people's clothes (pp. 355 [perhaps the above case], 
357, 362). 
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nos nihil temere definimus, sed Deo sua decreta committimus.” The sign 
of the cross on the garments inevitably suggested the crusaders (med. Lat., 
cruce-signati) to a writer after the eleventh century; but clearly the natural 
interpretation of the bloody rain was a coming calamity like the Danish 
invasions. Higden had no doubt it meant something. 

The valuable chronicle known by the name of Benedict of Peterborough! 
consists mostly of contemporary entries, from 1170 into the reign of 
Richard I. On June 19, 1177, it records a bloody rain in the Isle of Wight: 
“Interim, die Dominica clausi Pentecosten, scilicet decimo tertio kalendas 
Julii, et festo Sanctorum Gervasii et Prothasii martyrum, sanguineus imber 
cecidit in insula de With, fere per duas horas integras; ita quod linei panni, 
qui per sepes suspensi fuerant ad siccandum, sic rore illo sanguineo aspersi 
fuerant, ac si mersi essent in vase aliquo sanguine pleno.’’ 

A very portentous case happened to Richard I in May, 1198, while he 
was superintending the building of ChAteau Gaillard, by which he meant 
to guard the borders of Normandy; it is described in the last paragraph 
of William of Newburgh’s contemporary and highly valuable chronicle:? 
A prodigy is said to have happened. Some persons of station who say they 
were present declare that while the king was urging on the work, as he often 
did, taking great pleasure in its progress, ‘‘repente imber sanguine mixtus 
descendit, stupentibus cum ipso rege cunctis qui aderant: cum et in suis 
vestibus veri sanguinis guttas conspicerent, et rem tam insolitam malum 
portendere formidarent. Verum ex hoc idem rex non est territus, quo 
minus operi promovendo intenderet, in quo sibi, ni fallor, ita complacebat, 
ut etiam si angelus de coelo id omittendum suaderet, anathema illi esset.”’ 

In the most reliable part of the chronicle of Walter of Coventry,? based 
on another nearly contemporary chronicle, under the year 1212, we read: 
“ Apud Cadomum (sc. Caen) in Normannia visus [est] sanguis pluisse vi¢. 
idus Julii, feria vit. Eodem die apud Faleise visae sunt [tres] cruces adin- 
vicem in aere quasi pugnare.”” Possibly there is significance in the position 
of the notice, between references to the tragic ‘“‘Children’s Crusade” and to 
the interdict placed on England by Pope Innocent ITI. 

The continuator of Knighton’s chronicle,‘ writing about the time of the 
events in question (1387), says: “Et XIITI°. mensis Octobris in comitatu 
Derbeyae apparuit quaedam nubecula quasi hora sexta, ut dicebatur, et 
pluit sanguinem ad spatium quantum est jactus sagittae in circuitu.”’ 

The Book of Leinster contains disjointed historical notes, written in 
Irish in the twelfth century. Among them prodigies befalling in Ireland 


1 Bishop Stubbs, Rolls Ser., 1867, I, 177. 


3 Ed. Howlett, Rolls Ser., 1885, p. 500; also independently in the reliable chronicle 
of Ralph of Diceto (ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser., 1876, II, 162). 


?Compiled 1293-1307 (Gross, p. 278); ed. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 1872-73), II, 205. 
4Ed. Lumby (Rolls Ser., 1889-95), II, 241. 
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are often mentioned, including showers of silver, honey, and wheat; also this 
in the year 868: “Showers of blood were poured, and the clots of gore were 
found.”! The preceding entry is on the Battle of Killineer in the same year. 
According to the valuable Chronicum Scotorum, which, however, contains 
much legendary material in its earlier part, in the year 878 “it rained 
a shower of blood, which was found in lumps of gore and blood on all the 
plains in Ciannachta, at Dumha-na-n Deisi especially,” followed by other 
prodigies.? 

Another case near Ireland is in the Icelandic Brennu-Njdlssaga,* chap. 
elvi, shortly before the Battle of Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1014. Brian and 
Malachy II, kings of Erin, are warring against the Danes of Leinster, who 
seek the aid of their countrymen elsewhere, including the vikings Br6édir and 
Ospakr, who are off the Isle of Man. Before they go there are great prodi- 
gies: ‘“‘There was one night when Brédir’s men heard a great noise, so that 
they all awoke and started up and got into their clothes. Therewith it 
rained boiling-hot blood upon them. Then they sheltered themselves with 
their shields, but many were burned; that marvel lasted till broad day; 
one man had died on each ship.” Other prodigies followed. Ospakr is 
so impressed that he goes over to the Irish side. The editor says the 
whole passage is legendary, perhaps because the incident is not men- 
tioned in another Norse version nor in the Irish accounts of the war.‘ 
At the beginning of the Darradar-lj60, which occurs a little later in the 
same saga, but in a different connection, a rain of blood is spoken of as a 
portent of slaughter.* 

An interesting case is in the Eyrbyggja Saga, written in the thirteenth 
century and founded on much earlier oral tradition. The following. event 
is given as occurring in the extreme west of Iceland in the year 1001, the year 
after Christianity was introduced: While borod and his household are 
making hay, three hours after noon a small cloud comes swiftly up and rain 


1 Edited and translated by Whitley Stokes, in the volume with the T7'ripartite 
Life of St. Patrick (Rolls Ser., 1887), II, 520-21. Our author does not say which kind 
of shower was due to Home Rule. 

3 Rolls Ser., 1866, pp. 166-67. The early Druids were believed to be able to bring 
down fiery and bloody rain. 

8 Edited by Finnur Jénsson (Halle, 1908, Alinordische Saga-Bibliothek, XIII). 

4 Annals of Loch Οὐ, and War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill (both in the Rolls 
Series); Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1904, pp. 161-62. 

5 Vitt es orpet 

' fyr valfalle 
rifs reibesky, 
rigner blépe. 
—Saga-Bibliothek, XIIT, 413. 

A similar prodigy is mentioned in chap. clvii of the same saga: ‘‘In Iceland at 
Svinafell came blood on the priest’s mass-vestment on Good Friday.”’ 
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falls. When it clears they see that it has rained blood, which dries off all 
the hay except that raked by borgunna, a woman lately come from the 
British Isles. The blood has fallen only at that place, and she declares that 
it bodes death for some one of them. She removes her bloodied clothes, 
takes to her bed, and dies in a few days. Because her will is not duly exe- 
᾿ cuted, she and other spectres walk, but are laid by holy-water and masses.! 

These accounts agree well with the classical examples. Sometimes the 
rain seems to last a long, sometimes a short, time. Sometimes it is seen to 
cover only a small area, which may be due to the fact that a slight coloring 
would be only occasionally noticed, and only against a light background, 
such as people’s clothes, as in several of the cases. Often or usually the rain 
is felt as very portentous,? but characteristically of the Christian Middle 
Ages perhaps as not quite the same immediate sign of divine power as among 
the believers in nature-religions. Some of these mediaeval cases are clearly 
historical, and some seem to be legendary; a later imagination may have 
created a portent for a portentous time. 


Joun S. P. Tariock 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AN INTERPRETATION OF TIBULLUS ii. 6. 8 


quod si militibus parces, erit hic quoque miles, 
ipse levem galea qui sibi portet aquam. 

In reading this distich one at first thinks simply of the soldier’s use of 
his helmet as a drinking-cup, as in Prop. iii. 12. 8; Claud. De Bello Getico 
532 and III Cons. Honor. 49; Lucan ix. 498 ff.; Eleg. in Maec. 58; Quintus 
Curtius v. 13. 24; Stat. Theb. iii. 663, and Frontinus Sérat. i. 77. But in 
Tibullus all good MSS read portare. We have not potare as in Propertius, 
nor have we any right to assume that portare here means simply ‘‘carry to 
the lips.” Its real import is touched on by Dissen alone: “‘cogitandus est 
secum portans in itinere aquam miles galea pendente in pectore.”’ 

The helmet is not only the soldier’s cup; it serves at times as a receptacle 
for lots (cf. Virg. Aen. v. 490-91). And, as here the soldier bears water 
in it, so in Suet. Caligula 46 it is used to carry shells. 

The soldier would of course carry water with him in his helmet only 
owing to a lack of it in the country through which he marches; he may be 
going through a desert, or it may be during the summer heat. This intensi- 


1 Ed. Gering, Saga-Bibliothek (Halle, 1897), VI, chap. li. We cannot tell whether 
there was an eruption of Mount Hekla in that year, the earliest on record being in 
1104; but Ehrenberg believed blood-rain to be unconnected with either volcanic or 
cosmic dust. In the above passage the little cloud and the small space covered recal! 
the case quoted from Knighton. 


3 Showers of blood in Germany, among other prodigies, were thought to presage 
the Black Death of 1348-49 (Mackinnon, Life of Edward III, pp. 363-64). 
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fies the hardships that the soldier endures,' and so the poet is really saying, 
“Tf soldiers escape love’s pains, I am willing to become a soldier too, aye 
even in the midst of the heated desert where I must bear water with me.” 

As interpretations of levem,? the following have been proposed: (1) 
‘ ‘quick-moving’: from a running stream”; (2) it is synonymous with 
vilis; (3) it is a stock epithet, and denotes “quod non consistit sed facile 
movetur”; (4) light, i.e., easily digested, healthful. 

For the first interpretation Ovid Fasti v. 662 and Horace Epod. 16. 47 
are always cited. But in the former cursum sustinere at once points out mo- 
tion, as does desilire in the latter. No similar expression appears in our 
passage. Moreover, in each of these citations we have water actually run- 
ning and not merely “‘ water from a running stream.” 

As for the second interpretation, such a citation as Horace Sait. i. 5. 88 
does not in any way show that lems agua means vilis aqua. Moreover, it 
remains to be proved that vilis and lems are ever precise synonyms. In any 
case no instance with aqua is cited. 

The suggestion that lems* is a permanent epithet of water, and means 
merely ‘easily moved,’’ comes in part from levis umbra of ii. 5. 96, but there 
“the precise force of the epithet is not clear’ (Postgate).‘ Besides, levis is 
apparently nowhere employed as a stock epithet of water. 

The last interpretation‘ is based on such passages as Celsus ii. 18, p. 66 Ὁ: 
‘‘aqua levissima pluvialis est; deinde fontana, tum ex flumine.’”’ Celsus, 
Seneca, Pliny, Vitruvius, Columella, and Cassiodorus are cited, all (1) 
writers of prose, (2) scientific or encyclopedic authors, and (3) of a period 
considerably later than Tibullus. Elsewhere levis agua does not appear in 
this sense. Besides, a reference to the healthfulness of water seems entirely 
inappropriate here. 

If we now turn to the verse itself, we note the expression levem portare 
aquam; carrying of course implies a burden, and, when this is described as 
lems, one most naturally ascribes to that word its usual prose meaning, i.e., 
of little weight. Ovid Ez Ponto iii. 8.12 furnishes an interesting parallel: 
“suppositoque gravem vertice portat aquam.”’ There a woman carries 
‘‘a heavy weight of water”; in Tibullus the soldier carries a light burden of 
it, i.e., but little of it. As was pointed out before, he would not be carrying 
a few drops of water, save where it is scanty. Then of course he gathers up 
what little he can and bears it in his helmet. 

This meaning of levis, i.e., the literal one, appears with agua in Plin. 
N. H. ii. 224: “dulces aquae mari invehuntur, leviores haut dubie.”’ 


1 Cicero (T'usc. ii. 15.35) chose the soldier’s marching amid great heat as his instance 
of labor. 

2:levem AV; levi G, the reading of Broukhusius and Baehrens. 

ε Οἵ. Bursian’s Jahresbericht, LI (1887), 337. 

«ΟἿ. Dissen’s discussion of stock epithets in his note on ii. 5.96. 

5’ Thesaurus, I, Ὁ. 349, 3.0. agua: C vis. 
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Moreover, the way in which in passing through a desert a few drops of 
water were gathered up by the soldier in a helmet is clearly shown in Lucan 
ix. 498 ff.: 


utque calor solvit, quem torserat aera ventus, 

incensusque dies, manant sudoribus artus, 

arent ora siti: conspecta est parva maligna 

unda procul vena: quam vix e pulvere miles 

corripiens patulum galeae confudit in orbem, 

porrexitque duci. Squalebant pulvere fauces 

cunctorum: minimumque tenens dux ipse liquoris 

invidiosus erat. 

MonroE E. Derutscu 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Roman Farm Management: The Treatises of Cato and Varro Done 
into English, with Notes of Modern Instances. By A VIRGINIA 
FarMER. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xii+365. $2.00. 


This version of their treatises on farming would have delighted both 
Cato and Varro. It reflects with equal success the crisp, rugged style of the 
one and the discursiveness of the other. It is rather a free rendering of the 
Latin text than a close translation of it, as may be seen in this brief passage 
from §V of Cato’s work: “Vilicus ne sit ambulator, sobrius siet semper, ad 
cenam nequo eat. Familiam exerceat, consideret, quae dominus imperaverit 
fiant. Ne plus censeat sapere se quam dominum. Amicos domini, eos 
habeat sibi amicos. Cui iussus siet, auscultet. Rem divinam nisi Conpi- 
talibus in conpito aut in foco ne faciat.’’ This runs in the English rendering: 
‘‘He should not be given to gadding or conviviality, but should be always 
sober. He should keep the hands busy, and should see that they do what the 
master has ordered. He should not think that he knows more than his 
master. The friends of the master should be his friends, and he should give 
heed to those whom the master has recommended to him. He should confine 
his religious practices to church on Sunday, or to his own house.” 

This book owes no small part of its charm to the notes, which are based 
on the wide reading of the translator, on his experience as a farmer, and on 
his travels at home and abroad. These comments give, among many other 
things, the history of alfalfa in ancient and modern times (p. 149), the story of 
the cultivation of the chestnut (p. 80), the comparative yield of wine (p. 61) 
and of wheat (p. 151) in Roman Italy and today, a reference to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Rural Uplift Commission (p. 35), a brief digression on one of Cato’s 
epigrams (p. 29), Virginia recipes for the cooking and curing of hams (pp. 
49 f.), and delightful discourses on Columella, Walter of Henley, Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Walter Harte, Lord Kames, and other authors on husbandry. 
The wide sweep of the writer’s interests and the freedom which he has 
allowed himself in talking about matters which are suggested to him by the 
text give a true Varronian flavor to the book. One would know that it came 
from the pen of a man of affairs, and we venture to guess that F.H., as the 
translator signs himself at the end of the preface, is Fairfax Harrison, the 
well-known financier and railway president. 

Varro’s treatise is given in full. Cato’s work is abridged, and the mate- 
rial is rearranged in the English version, as the translator remarks (p. 20), 
at the risk of anathema at the hands of modern scholars because the process 
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“involves tampering with a text, as who should say, shooting a fox!’”’ Only 
_ these typographical errors, or errors in statement, have caught the reviewer's 
eye: “Connington”’ (p. 73, n. 1), “Bigoraphy”’ (Ὁ. 114, ἢ. 1), -“ Vicovara” 
(p. 177, n. 1), “ Venitian” (p. 260, ἢ. 1), and on p. 52 the implication that we 
have nothing left from Varro except his treatise on husbandry. 

The deep interest which this busy man of the world feels in these two 
pieces of ancient literature, the sympathetic acquaintance which he shows 
with other Latin and with Greek writers, and the part which they evidently 
play in his life present an argument for the classics as effective as any of the 
formal pleas for them made in the volume issued two or three years ago by 
the University of Michigan. 

Frank Frost ΑΒΒΟΤΤ 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By James 8. Rew. 
Cambridge, 1913. Pp. 548. $3.75 net. 


It would be well if someone would attempt to produce for the whole 
Roman Empire a set of maps similar to those which Beloch printed in Der 
ttalische Bund. The variety of color might suggest a ‘‘ Futurist” landscape, 
but such maps would at least impress upon the memory the intricacy of 
pattern of city-states that constituted the empire. The same wholesome 
lesson is taught by Professor Reid in his itinerary over the Roman world, 
detaining the reader for a few moments at each of several hundred munici- 
palities. 

The reputation of the author is such that it would be entirely super- 
erogatory to give assurance of how thoroughly he has searched the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions for his material, and how judiciously and conservatively 
he has deduced his conclusions. Wandering beyond his particular province 
now and then, he has lavished a rich fund of comment on such topics as the 
attributio of tribes to organized cities (Ὁ. 166), the imperial cults (p. 186), 
the canabae and conventus (196 ff.), the benefits rendered by legionary camps 
in Africa (p.277), the effects of the pax Romana in Asia (p.375), provincial 
assemblies (p.377), etc. The three concluding chapters are particularly inter- 
esting, partly, we may add, because of the unity of treatment, a virtue denied 
the main portion of the book by the exigencies of its subject-matter. A 
good index is supplied, greatly increasing the value of a work which must of 
course be used rather for reference than for consecutive reading. Since, 
however, the book will serve chiefly in this way, we regret very much that it 
could not have contained references to sources. The student who is acquiring 
facts of the kind here offered should also be learning how to acquire them, 
and should accordingly be directed to the original documents. On the other 
hand, the scholar who will probably differ from Professor Reid in several 
instances will desire to test for himself the logic of the author’s conclusions. 
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He may, for instance, wish to know why Professor Reid believes that twenty- 
six communities of Sicily belonged to the public domain (p. 327), that Athens 
and Rome signed a foedus aequum in the First Macedonian War (p. 423), and 
that Flamininus should be considered a great expansionist (p. 73). 

The book is not easy reading. The sentences are detached, and the 
style in general has surrendered much to space-saving bluntness. However, 
the classicist of the new world, who never escapes the precept that he must 
entertain his audience in order to save a supposedly dying cause, is inclined 
to envy the good fortunes of those who, like Professor Reid, still dare to 
preserve the gloria aritudinis. 

TENNEY FRANK 


Bryn Mawr 


Le futur grec. Par Vicror Magnien. Paris: Champion, 1912. 
Two vols. Pp. xii+444; ix+337. Fr. 20. 


M. Magnien, a pupil of Meillet’s, has collected a large part of the enor- 
mous mass of material presented by the Greek future, and has classified it 
from two points of view. The first or formal classification is based upon the 
following seven categories: (1) the ‘‘first’”’ future—Avow, λύσομαι; (2) the 
“‘second” future—épa, θανοῦμαι; (3) such forms as εἶμι, dopa; (4) the 
“third” future—reravooua; (5) the “second” future passive—ypadyoopas; 
(6) the “‘first’’ future passive—AvOyoona; (7) the ‘ Doric” future—nvyow, 
ἐσσᾶται. The lists and the brief accompanying discussions occupy the 
whole of the larger first volume. This part of the work will prove most 
valuable; it is to be hoped that we may some day have similar tables of the 
various types of present, aorist, and perfect. The work seems to have been 
well and thoroughly done. 

The greater part of the second volume is devoted to a classification of the 
same material according to meaning and syntax. The last few pages of 
text are devoted to a discussion of the origin of the Greek future. The 
author evidently intended to study his material without prejudice and to 
base his theoretical contribution upon the foundation thus laid. ΑΒ 8 matter 
of fact, however, he had his final conclusion in mind from the beginning, and 
it has colored his presentation of the evidence at countless points. As a 
result there are numerous statements, especially in the second volume, which 
seem hopelessly arbitrary unless the reader knows what is to come in the 
final section. One can save himself a great deal of bewilderment by starting 
at the end of the book! 

The conclusion is, in brief, that all Greek futures except those like εἶμι 
and ἔδομαι, and also the Italic s-futures, as well as the Sanskrit and Lith- 
uanian futures, come from Indo-European desiderative presents of the types 
represented by Latin viso, Sanskrit vivrtsati, Lithuanian kldusitu (from 
*kleuesi*/,), and perhaps one or two others. It is a plausible theory—sug- 
gested apparently by Meillet—and it probably represents a part of the truth. 
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Magnien, however, does considerably less than justice to the rival theory 
that the Greek future is in the main an aorist subjunctive. Most of the 
objections which he raises may be easily met. The predominance of the 
middle inflection in the Greek future may stand in some relation to the fact 
that in Sanskrit the s-aorist has middle inflection more frequently than the 
other aorists have. The fact that many Greek verbs have an s-future but 
No s-aorist may simply mean that the s-future (originally aorist subjunctive) 
spread more rapidly than the corresponding s-aorist indicative because there 
was no rival future formation to be crowded off the field. The first aorist 
subjunctive was preferred to the second aorist subjunctive for the reason 
that the short thematic vowel of the former was more easily associated with 
the other indicative forms. 

Our author seems not to appreciate at all the positive evidence for the 
subjunctive origin of the s-future. He discusses the extensive confusion in 
Homer between future indicative and aorist subjunctive, but he does not 
realize that such a state of affairs in our earliest document indicates a close 
relationship between the two formations. He does not explain how Latin 
faxo, which he regards as a thematic indicative of a desiderative formation, 
can have a non-thematic optative like faxim. 

Whether the contribution of the Indo-European desideratives to the 
Greek future was small or large, Magnien is certainly wrong in trying to find 
8. desiderative force in the future of historic times whenever the context will 
permit such an interpretation. He regards the future infinitive after verbs 
of hoping, promising, etc., as desiderative; Iliad ix. 371 (εἴ τινά που Δαναῶν 
ἔτι ἔλπεται ἐξαπατήσειν) means “s’il a dans la pensée le désir de tromper 
encore quelqu’un des Grecs,’”’ and he gets the word désir from the tense of 
the infinitive rather than from ἔλπεται. Similarly Iliad i. 296 (ov yap ἔγωγ᾽ 
ἔτι σοι πείσεσθαι ὀΐω) means “car j’ai dans la pensée que je ne veux plus 
t’obeir.” Such forced interpretations as these vitiate a large part of the 
semantic classification. 


E. H. SturRTEVANT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Clown in Greek Interature after Aristophanes. A Dissertation 
Presented to the Faculty of Princeton University in June 1911 
.... by CHartes Henry Harve. Princeton, 1913. Pp. 
vii+40. 

The House-Door on the Ancient Stage. A Dissertation Presented to 
the Faculty of Princeton University ... . by W. W. Mooney. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1914. Pp. 104. 


Der Emporkémmling. Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethologie. Von 
Ernst Meyer. Giessen, 1913. Pp. 94. 
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“The buffoonery of modern comedy and farce is derived from the 
Italian commedia dell’ arte, the child of the Roman mime and the grand- 
child of the Greek.’’ This is one of several loose generalizations in which 
Mr. Haile reveals his passive adherence to the theories of Dieterich and 
Reich; in the latter’s Der Mimus he has so great confidence that he has 
‘simply used the work . . . ., not referring to Athenaeus and other authori- 
(168. Without committing himself to elusive Pulcinellas, the author might 
have established the thesis that certain sharply defined characteristics in 
Euelpides and Dicaeopolis recur in Ergasilus and several other slaves and 
parasites of the New Comedy. By careful definition at the start and 
cautious procedure in the course of his study he might have strengthened 
appreciably the bond that unites Old and New Comedy. Instead of doing 
this, however, Mr. Haile, having quoted Siiss’s description of the bomo- 
lochos—a description that itself is almost too broad and inclusive to serve 
as ἃ satisfactory basis for any scientific procedure—admits as evidence of 
bomolochy in the New Comedy almost any variety of comic jest. For 
example, we are told that “‘in Aristophanes a prominent function of the 
clown was that of playing off an ἀλαζών or similar character. In the New 
Comedy a large share of his humor consists in playing off or bantering others, 
though these are not all ἀλαζόνες by any means.” It will be observed that 
by this very nimble transition practically any form of banter becomes 
bomolochy, and the sisters in the Bacchides immediately appear in Mr. 
Haile’s argument as lineal descendants of the clown, for they “‘mock the 
irascible old men, whom they call ‘sheep,’ making sarcastic remarks about 
their value as live-stock, and finally roping them in.” By such a method 
little room is left for the spontaneous generation of comic wit and humor. 
The reader, therefore, must make his own precise definition of bomolochy 
and sift out from a heterogeneous mass the relevant material; for the col- 
lection of this material we are grateful to Mr. Haile. 

Mr. Mooney’s conclusions are not novel; the essential results of his 
study have long been available in the brief comment of Dziatzko on Phormto 
840. The statement of Dziatzko, however, is not supported by any array 
of evidence, and it is gratifying to find that a collection and interpretation 
of the pertinent passages confirm a current view. The thesis discusses the 
meaning of tanua, fores, ostium, the question whether the house-door opened 
outward, the procedure of knocking at entrance, the problem whether in 
opening the door from within a warning knock was given. Throughout the 
study the vocabulary is interpreted, and elaborate lists of words, with sta- 
tistics, conclude the paper. In connection with these lists we miss a reference 
to Feyerabend, De verbis Plautinis personarum motum in scaena exprimentibus 
(Marburg, 1910). In his interpretation of Most. 505 ff. Mr. Mooney seems 
not to have noticed the text and interpretation of Leo. Perhaps we may 
mildly protest against the array of statistics and the ideas at the beginning 
of the fifth chapter: ‘‘the amount of coming and going in a play may form 
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a rough gauge of the action in it,” but if we are to have such gauges applied 
to the drama, we prefer the weighing-scene in the Frogs of Aristophanes. 

Ribbeck’s fruitful ethological studies are continued by Meyer in his 
sketch of the parvenu. Ribbeck, in the fashion of Theophrastus, made 
dominant inner qualities the subjects of several essays; the ἀλαζών may 
be cook or soldier; ἀλαζονεία is Ribbeck’s theme. Meyer’s treatment and 
choice of his theme are different; the parvenu reveals a variety of inner 
qualities and external features, some of which are not his exclusive property. 
Furthermore, Meyer has divided his material with reference to the literary 
yévos involved, instead of making the dominant characteristics his main 
headings. The bearings of the literary γένος on the delineation of the 
character is certainly very important, but one misses the clearer synthesis 
of Ribbeck’s essays. The novus homo in politics as well as the pretentious 
νεόπλουτοι in social life are followed through the literature from Anacreon 
to Claudian. The character in its literary form is fixed in the Greek sources; 
Meyer admits as a possible Roman contribution the cena noviciorum, but 
even this may easily have appeared in Menippus and his followers. Actual 
development in the portrayal is hard to trace; indeed, the completeness of 
the first portrait, in Anacreon’s account of Artemon, is remarkable; even 
the parvenu freedmen of the early empire are foreshadowed in the people 
of a Utopian city in Cratinus’ Seriphians. It is interesting to note that a 
feature of Aristophanes’ realistic portrait of Hyperbolus becomes conven- 
tional in the later treatment of the type; in general, perhaps, the ultimate 
hardening of the character is the issue of abusive caricature of historical 
personages. Change of name to disguise humble origin, and fondness for 
high-sounding nomenclature are among the most pervasive characteristics. 
Here and there a few details may be questioned: has Asconius’ comment 
(Div. ad. Verrem 15) some bearing on the identification of the πολυπρόσωπον 
δρᾶμα in Lucian Nig. 58? Meyer denies that Thales in the second mime 
of Herondas is a nauta libidinosus, and regards him as a typical cerdo fortu- 
natus; but such sharp differentiation is quite impossible: the typical quali- 
ties of the mercator and nauta libidinosus are prominent, though the Empor- 
kémmling may be included in the portrayal; why may not the realistic 
portraiture of the Hellenistic period combine features of both characters in 
one individual? In general, the essay contains material of value to the 
student of character-types and of ancient life. 

Henry W. Prescorr 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Inscriptiones Graecae,' Editio Minor, Vols. II and III, Pars I, Fasc. 
I. Ed. Kirchner, Berlin, 1913. 


Students of Greek history and epigraphy will welcome most heartily 
the new publication of the Attic decrees which is being edited by Professor 


1 For criticisms of details in these volumes cf. above, pp. 417 ff. 
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Kirchner. The first part has already appeared, containing all the decrees 
of the Athenian legislative bodies from 403 to 230 B.c. which have been 
recorded on stone and set up in Attic territory. For these years we have 
830 documents (831 according to numbering, but 730/1 is a double number), 
and it is interesting to observe that 630 of these belong to the fourth century 
and 191 to the seventy years of the third. This disparity is not due to 
chance, but is, rather, a significant commentary on the contrast between 
Athens free and Athens subject. What a mine of inscriptions the land of 
Attica has been during the last fifteen years is shown by the fact that 216 
of the 830 are not in the old edition, and 174 of these now appear for the 
first time, while 42 have been published in various journals since the appear- 
ance of JG, II, 5. In the Agora, the north slope and the walls of the Acropo- 
lis itself, there are probably as many more to be found if they could be 
uncovered. 

Much of the new material published by Kirchner is so fragmentary, 
however, that it contributes little to history. Scarcely more than a score of 
the new finds add to our knowledge in any material way. There is always 
the possibility that some of these fragments may be combined with others — 
and thus become available as historical documents. Such a combination 
is that in No. 236, which was published by Wilhelm in the Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte (1911), 1-30. In the new volume there is a large number of new 
combinations (a hasty count shows 61 not known to the editors of JG, IT, 5), 
most of which were made or suggested by Wilhelm. His contributions to 
the new edition would be hard to estimate, for nearly every page bears 
evidence of his genius. 

The omission of the text of the inscription in fascimile has resulted in a 
great saving of space. While in some cases it would be convenient to have 
this facsimile, the editor has always given the variant readings or the traces 
of letters in the notes. The method of arranging the lines of the inscription 
as they appear on the stone is a decided improvement over the former edition. 
The addition of the number of letters to a line in the case of stoichedon 
inscriptions will be appreciated by all those who have tried their hand at 
restoration. The notes accompanying each inscription are very brief, but 
all the important literature bearing on the document is cited in the heading, 
in which there is also a complete description of the stone. One cannot fail 
to admire the extreme care with which the editor has ascribed to every man 
his due share of credit for even the slightest restoration. 

The typographical errors are very few, considering the amount of labor 
involved in preparing the volume. The type which is adopted increases the 
difficulty of proofreading, and accents and aspirates are easily overlooked. 
In spite of this only a few have been omitted. I note the following: 34, 16; 
104, 10; 106, 18; 132, 9; 373, 6; 478, 31. 
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Although the second part with indices is already in press, it would have 
been a great convenience with small expenditure of time and money if a 
page had been inserted in this part giving the old and new numbering. 
Until the second part appears the student has to search laboriously through 
the new volume to find his inscription, especially if it is an undated one. 
Much time was spent by the reviewer in a search for Kirchner’s interpre- 
tation of JG, II, 310, only to infer from a note that the inscription is appar- 
ently relegated to the second part. 

The new edition reflects the great advance which has been made in 
dating the Attic inscriptions during the last twenty years. Buermann, 
Dittmar, Schmitthenner, and Schubert have done much in their researches 
in the formulae, although there is room for a great deal of investigation 
along these lines in the light of recent studies. The most valuable service in 
chronology has been rendered by Ferguson, and the decrees of the third 
century have at last been dated with approximate accuracy as a result of 
his researches. Kirchner has followed the secretary-cycle somewhat too 
religiously for the first half of the third century and has made no allowance 
for breaks (cf. Class. Phil., [X [1914], 277). From 262 to 229 he apparently 
doubts the value of the cycle, for the documents in this period are only 
approximately dated. 

While the new edition is far superior to the old in arrangement and 
accuracy of dating, one point might be criticized. When two inscriptions, 
obviously different in date, are recorded on the same stone, they are edited 
together and generally placed in the period to which the latter of the two 
belongs. This is likely to cause confusion and mistakes. For example, if 
the historian is collecting evidence for the years 319-306, he would naturally 
turn to that group of inscriptions in this volume. There would be nothing 
to indicate that one of the documents of this period is published under the 
year 334 B.c. (No. 336). The fact that decrees ten years apart are recorded 
on the same stone does not seem sufficient reason for publishing one of them 
in ἃ period to which it does not belong. At any rate some reference should 
be made to it in its proper group. 

A number of Attic decrees are recorded on stone in countries outside 
Attica by the individual or state on whom the honor was conferred. In 
addition there are quite a few documents scattered through Greek literature 
which are accepted as genuine. None of these have as yet been included in 
any corpus of Greek inscriptions, although their addition would make the 
work much more complete and thorough. It is hoped that Professor Kirch- 
ner may add a supplement containing all such decrees, or at least the refer- 
ences to them. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto in rebus ad fabulas exornandas adhibitis. 
(Commentationes Philologae Ienenses, X, fasciculus alter.) By 
IoANNES Rascw. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 126. 


Naturally little new material is here presented. Jebb, for example, 
gives references to Herodotus in nineteen of about twenty-five passages from 
the seven plays of Sophocles that are here discussed, and all but one or two 
of the rest have been suggested by others. The writer, however, believes 
that the influence of Herodotus upon Sophocles can be proved more con- 
clusively by a critical examination of the parallels, and by tracing the history 
of the ideas and words supposed to have been borrowed, or the myths that 
had been altered by Sophocles. 

Most of the space (pp. 12-63) is devoted to proving that Astyages’ 
dream (i. 108) suggested the form of Clytaemestra’s (ΕἸ. 417 ff.), and that 
the story of the exposure and early life of Cyrus was utilized in the plot of the 
Alexandros and Tyro. In the former case the resemblance is evident, and 
the possibility of borrowing undeniable, but I cannot say that Rasch’s elab- 
orate argument makes it more than a possibility to me. As for the connec- 
tion between the stories of Paris and Cyrus—the idea is Carl Robert’s— 
when we consider that the only fragment of Sophocles’ Alezandros that 
throws light upon its plot is βοτῆρα νικᾶν ἄνδρας doriras, even though this 
hint and the form of the Paris myth in later writers enable us to make a 
plausible reconstruction of the plot, we cannot accept such a reconstruction 
as valuable evidence of Sophocles’ indebtedness to Herodotus. 

It is an original idea of Rasch that the scene in which Athena urges 
Ulysses to stay and behold the madness of Ajax was suggested by the 
Candaules-Gyges story: ‘‘Aequae,” he says, ‘sunt utriusque fabulae condi- 
ciones: et Gyges et Ulixes inviti et precibus frustra effusis a dominis faventi- 
bus coguntur, ut miseras illas personas intueantur nudatas; nam Aiacis 
quoque, qui pessima insania oppressus non debuit incidere in visum specta- 
torum, tamquam nuditas producitur in oculos spectatoris latentis.”’ This 
is certainly far-fetched. There is, perhaps, something more in the idea that 
the word μάγος applied to Teiresias, 0.R. 387, was suggested by the story of 
the Magus Smerdis, because Oedipus suspects Creon and Teiresias of 
aiming at the throne; and κἀπὶ λουτροῖσιν κάρᾳ κηλῖδας ἐξέμαξεν, El. 445, 
may have been due to a recollection of the Scythian custom (Hdt. 4. 64), 
since Frag. 432, Σκυθιστὶ χειρόμακτρον ἐκδεδαρμένος, proves it to have been 
known to Sophocles. 

A. G. Lamp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Der Fiskus der Ptolemaeer. Von A. STEINER. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1913. Pp. 66. 


The Germans, under the able leadership of Ulrich Wilcken, undoubtedly 
hold first place in the historical interpretation of the Greek papyri. Their 
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work has been greatly strengthened by the interest taken in the papyri by 
men whose scholarly interests are not primarily historical or philological. 
Among these are Ludwig Mitteis and Otto Gradenwitz, professors of Roman 
law, and Friedrich Preisigke, a postal and telegraph official. The author of 
the present brochure is a Doctor Juris, a student under Gradenwitz at 
Heidelberg. 

The finance bureau of the Ptolemies was divided into the three depart- 
ments of assessment, registration, and collection and general administration 
combined. At the head of the entire bureau stood the Dioiketes at Alexan- 
dria. The department of collection and administration was the Basilikon, 
or Royal Treasury. Its chief, the Royal Oikonomos, appears first in the 
papyri of the second century B.c., although Oikonomoi of the nomes appear 
in the Revenue Papyrus of the third century. It is the Basilikon alone which 
Steiner attempts to elucidate. He does not take up the question of the 
Dioiketes, whether there was one official of this title or many,' or the position 
of the Hypodioiketes of the second century B.c. Within the limits thus 
established Steiner has made a thorough and careful analysis of the extant 
papyri, both Greek and demotic. He shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the recent literature. The Idios Logos, or Crown Treasury, Steiner regards 
as nothing more than a separate fund or account into which a portion of the 
state revenues was diverted. Its administrative apparatus was supplied 
by the Basilikon. Below the Royal Oikonomos, chief of staff of the Basili- 
kon, and subservient to him, were other officials of varying grades also called 
Oikonomoi—Oikonomoi of the nomes, of the three divisions of the Arsinoite 
nome, of each toparchy, of the villages, and of the imperial possessions out- 
side of Egypt. At the end of his study Steiner has compiled a useful set of 
tables of the known Oikonomoi in their various grades. 

The duties of the Oikonomoi of the nomes were many and important: 
to receive tax-declarations, to assist in the raising of taxes through the tax- 
farmers, and to collect all fines imposed in connection with taxation cases. 
They also had jurisdiction in cases of complaint connected with the tax- 
farming and collection. They had special powers of oversight and jurisdic- 
tion in relation to the state oil monopoly. Steiner’s belief (p. 17) that the 
Oikonomos held a similar position in regard to other state monopolies is 
attractive; but it rests upon slender evidence. 

After dealing with the ranking of the Oikonomoi, which was a shifting 
one, in the Ptolemaic official hierarchy, Steiner closes with a brief section 
upon the continuance of these officials under the Roman administration and 
8. concise summary of his results. 

Steiner’s study will help to clear up the complex relations of the Ptolemaic 


1The question of the number of the Dioiketai has been definitely decided, since 
Steiner’s monograph appeared, by the publication of Heidelberg Papyrus 1281. In 
addition to the great Dioiketes at Alexandria there were subordinate officials under him 
who had the same title. See Archiv far Papyrusforschung, VI, 30. 
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finance bureau. The nature of the historical evidence offered by the papyri 
is such as to lead the student easily into applying to his evidence the ‘‘third 
degree”’ of the police system, to press upon a frail witness until he must 
answer. Steiner has not altogether escaped this temptation, although he is 
careful to indicate those conclusions which are based upon a personal judg- 
ment rather than upon complete and strong evidence. 


W. L. WesrerMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Beitrdge zur Geschichte von Lesbos im vierten Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
Von Dr. Hans Pistorius. ‘“Jenaer Historische Arbeiten,’’ 
Heft V. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1913. Pp. 178. M. 4.50. 


The latest monograph dealing with the history of Lesbos as a whole is 
Plehn’s Lesbiacorum liber (1826). With the exception of Cichorius’ Rom und 
Mytilene (1888), no attempt has since been made to exploit the new archaeo- 
logical, epigraphic, and numismatic material. Accordingly Dr. Pistorius has 
undertaken this piece of investigation, limiting it to the period 411-301 B.c. 

This is, however, not merely a local history of Lesbos. In eighty-four 
compact pages (pp. 12-96), Pistorius presents a critical narrative sketch of 
Lesbos in connection with, and as a part of, the general Greek development 
of the fourth century s.c. For a half-century Lesbos was involved in the 
attempts of Sparta and Athens to build up a territorial state out of the 
disunited Greek city-states. Released by the battle of Cnidos from the 
bonds of Spartan imperialism, in which it had been held (411-394 B.c.), 
Lesbos was next intimately and loyally associated with Athens, practically 
without interruption, until 351 B.c.—a policy which gave stability to the 
internal affairs of the island. With the rise and rivalry of Macedon and 
Persia, Lesbos was dragged into the larger circle of events. In all the cities 
of the island except Mytilene (which had re-entered the Athenian Empire 
in 346 B.c.), tyrants now arose (347-332 B.c.), in most cases owing to Persian 
influence. In 338 B.c., following the lead of Athens, Mytilene (pp. 62-64, not 
all Lesbos, as Niese has it) joined the Corinthian League. Finally, in 332 B.c., 
all Lesbos was incorporated into the monarchy and empire of Alexander, and 
after many vicissitudes it fell to Lysimachus as a result of the battle of 
Ipsus. If Lesbos declined in political power and prestige, her largest city, 
Mytilene, was to become in the third and second centuries B.c. a center of that 
larger Hellenism which grew out of the world-monarchy of Alexander. 

Two appendices make up the second half of the monograph (pp. 96-162). 
Regarding the many detailed questions discussed in the first part, the following 
conclusions reached are worth mentioning. As to the chronology of the last 
campaigns of Lysander, there is no need to suppose a second expedition to 
Thrace; the date of Lysander’s fall is 403/2 B.c. (pp. 99-100). Agesilaos was 
not himself nauarch for 395/4 3B.c., but Peisandros (p. 102). Numismatic 
evidence throws light on Conon’s efforts to establish the new Athenian Empire 
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and this leads to a revised estimate of the activity of Thrasybulos (p. 111: 
“Er schuf keinen ganz neuen Bund, sondern er liess nur den, welchen sein 
Vorginger begriindet, wiedererstehen, er kniipfte durchaus an die Schépfung 
Konons an und baute sie weiter aus’’). Demosthenes’ For the Rhodians is to 
be dated after the treaty with Orontes (JG, II, 108), Pistorius giving Novem- 
ber / December, 351 B.c., as the approximate date for the latter, and for 
Demosthenes’ speech January / February, 350 s.c. (p. 120). Finally there 
is an illuminating excursus (pp. 123-34) on Alexander’s relations with the 
Asiatic Greek cities. On the basis of numismatic evidence Pistorius con- 
jectures that Alexander in 332 3.c. established a koinon of the Aeolians 
(similar to the koina of the Lycians, Caria, etc.), reviving in this way the old 
Dodekapolis. It was as a part of this koinon of the Aeolians that Lesbos 
joined the Corinthian League as renewed by Alexander. Pistorius also 
presents strong evidence for the view that these associations had political 
as well as religious functions, especially in the light of what we now know 
to have been the real character and object of the worship of Alexander; and 
that these koina of the Asiatic Greeks became members of the Corinthian 
League as koina and as such had a vote, the individual Asiatic cities being 
in this way represented in the league. 

In Appendix II, Pistorius, after a study of the formal characteristics of 
all the Lesbian epigraphic material, applies the results thus obtained to the 
more accurate dating of several of the inscriptions. A chronological table 
and a full index complete this monograph. It is a thorough piece of work, 
showing at once sound scholarship and an appreciation of the wider aspects 


of the period under discussion. 


R. F. ScHouiz 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Anaximenea. Dissertatio inauguralis quam ad summos in philo- 
sophia honores ab amplissimo philosophorum ordine Lipsiensi 
rite impetrandos scripsit FRIEDRICH EISEMANN. Typis Roberti 
Noske Bornensis, MCMXII. Pp. 74. 


The author has given his work the title Anazimenea without indicating 
that possibly Anaximenes did not write the treatise under consideration. 
The dissertation is an investigation of the word-order of the 'ἹῬητορικὴ πρὸς 
᾿Αλέξανδρον. It is further an attempt to bolster up the readings of the fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century MSS on which the editions of Spengel (1854) 
and Hammer (1894) are based, and to discredit the authority of the Hibeh 
papyrus which Grenfell and Hunt assign to the beginning of the third cen- 
tury 8.6. 

As an investigation of the word-order of the MSS it is a thoroughgoing 
piece of work and will prove valuable to the next editor of the text, or to 
anyone who is interested in the problems of sentence structure and literary 
style. There is no question that Blass, if he were writing his chapter on 
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Anaximenes again (Att. Ber., II, 395 ff.) with this dissertation before him, 
would change a few of his sentences; we can hardly agree with Eisemann, 
however, that Blass has merely touched the matter with his finger tips. 

In section 1 Eisemann gives a list of similar investigations, discusses their 
method, and says that he will follow the method introduced by G. Kaibel in 
his Sul und Text der Πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων des Aristoteles, 1893. (Eisemann 
perhaps would have done well had he followed Kaibel in the naming of his 
dissertation.) 

In section 2 Eisemann recognizes two methods of word arrangement in 
his author, bipartiito and variatio. In sections 3 and 4 parisosis and paro- 
moiosis are illustrated as forms of bipartiito. In sections 5 and 6 Eisemann 
enlarges the number of forms of variatio that have previously been noted by 
Spengel and Ipfelkofer. Sections 7, 8, and 9 contain a long list of examples 
of chiasmus. Sections 10, 11, and 12 illustrate twelve of the thirteen forms 
of hyperbaton given in Lindhamer’s classification. Eisemann amplifies this 
classification by the addition of new forms from the ᾿ΡῬητορική. Section 12 
further contains an interesting discussion of hiatus. Here the reader is 
inclined to side with Eisemann in his arguments against Blass, who distrusted 
the MSS chiefly because of the frequency of hiatus. The remainder of the 
first half of the dissertation is devoted to a discussion of various noteworthy 
examples of word-order which the author has reserved for special treatment. 
On p. 44 his defense of the text (99, 23-100, 1) against the arguments of 
Ipfelkofer seems convincing. 

In the last half of the dissertation Eisemann attempts to prove that the 
old readings of the MSS are superior to the new readings of the Hibeh papy- 
rus. Very few of his arguments are at all convincing. He fails to see that 
the usage of the MSS may not be set as a Procrustean bed for the new 
readings of the papyrus. The fact that the papyrus preserves less than 
one-ninth of the treatise makes the problem a difficult one. Eisemann intro- 
duces the very interesting hypothesis that the papyrus was prepared for indi- 
vidual use by a person who cared for the content rather than the form of the 
treatise. In this way he would explain the fact that the papyrus presents 
on an average one variant for every three lines of text. One must still look 
to Grenfell and Hunt’s introduction for a more dispassionate statement of 


the case. 
CHARLES N. SMILEY 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Vormundschaftsrechtliche Studien: Beitrdge zur Geschichte des rém- 
aschen und griechischen Vormundschaftsrechts. Von Dr. Rararn 
TAUBENSCHLAG. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1913. Pp.88. M.3. 

In the first of these studies (pp. 1-26) Dr. Taubenschlag contends that the 


edictum perpetuum contained a provision requiring on the part of the guardians, 
known as the tutores Atiliani, a cautio rem pupilli saloam fore. Ultimately, 
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by judicial interpretation, the legitimt and the patront were included. An 
analysis of Ulpian’s commentary as contained in Dig. 26. 2 follows. 

The second study (pp. 26-46) contains a close analysis of the crimen 
suspects <tuloris vel curatoris>, in order to discover upon what grounds the 
administration of a guardian might be impugned. 

The third study (pp. 46-68) deals with the development of the cura 
tmpuberis, that guardianship of a minor which took the place of the usual 
tutela. It is the author’s contention that it grew out of the adtunctio 
curatoris propter adversam valetudinem <tutoris). 

Pp. 68-86 contain a discussion of the legal guardianship of women. At 
Greek law, women were under the perpetual tutelage of their κύριο. At 
Rome, on the other hand, the last vestiges of such a compulsory guardianship 
were abolished in the first century by a lex Claudia. Nevertheless, although 
practically all free residents of the empire became Roman citizens by the 
Constitutio Antonina, the Greek system survived in many parts of the 
East and was reintroduced into the imperial law by Constantine. 

Dr. Taubenschlag’s book is technical and will be profitably read only by 
those already familiar with the substance and methods of modern legal 
research. The plausibility of his conclusions may be granted. But that 
he has convincingly demonstrated them is more than doubtful. That, 
however, is due not to anything which characterizes the author’s own 
reasoning, but to the vicious method which he shares with more than one 
German Romanist, of great and little degree. He discovers interpolations in 
the Digest with an assurance that suggests divinatory skill. There are 
provable interpolations in the Digest—enough to justify the unbehagliches 
Gefihl with which, in Theodor Kipp’s words, historians of Roman law must 
approach the consideration of their principal source. But the criteria which 
Taubenschlag accepts are certainly not adequate. 

Most of the argument is philological. Certain passages, we are told, 
smack of ‘ Byzantine” Latin. According to Taubenschlag and others of 
his school, such words as forte (p. 33), seemingly needless repetitions (p. 20), 
ut esset, where Madvig or Zumpt would prefer ui sit (p. 12),\indicate that the 
whole passage is kKompilatorisch. Even to the beliebte justinianische Partikel 
*‘sed”’ (p. 45), probative force is granted. That is only one item in a cumu- 
lative argument, but, surely, no context could mitigate its absurdity. 

The Jagd nach Interpolationen bids fair to become as great a philological 
scandal as the Homeric question or Old Testament criticism. It is to be 
hoped that the welcome sanity which is now being manifested in the last 
two fields will extend to the first, and that scholars will await much more 
thorough investigation of juristic Latin than has yet been attempted, before 
accepting videlicet (p. 13), or a change of tense (p. 8, ἢ. 39), or a doublet 
(p. 58), as indicia of time of composition. ᾿ 

Max Rapin 


NEwTown Hier ScHOOL 
New Yorx Crry 
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Index Verborum Catullianus. By Monroe NIcHots WETMORE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. $2.00. 


If the exhortation to the preparation of special lexicons to classical 
authors be, on account of commercial considerations, a counsel of perfection, 
it still remains true that even word-indexes are of great and permanent value. 
Nor is their practical value at all impaired by the progress of the Thesaurus 
Innguae Latinae, despite the judgment of the editors of that slowly advan- 
cing work, which judgment is said to be in the contrary direction. Professor 
Wetmore’s Index Verborum Vergilianus has already found a welcome, and 
the same greeting should be accorded to this volume, which shows similar 
painstaking care, and is compiled on the same system. The variant readings 
of seven editions of Catullus are recorded in it. To the choice of the pre- 
ferred seven no exception could well be taken, unless perhaps in one particu- 
lar. In the unprejudiced judgment of the present reviewer a school edition 
published in this country some twenty years ago seems unduly promoted to 
honor in being included in the circle of dignities. In the arrangement of the 
citations a saving of space might have been not infrequently effected without 
the slightest loss of practical clearness, or of anything else unless of precise 
consistency, which is not always a virtue of consequence. The lemma 
palimpsestus will serve as an example. The word occurs but once, and is 
cited in the form palimpseston, with reference to the variants of editions 
EMR immediately following in parentheses. It was surely needless to con- 
tinue this with cross-references to palimpseston from these same variants, 
which must of course have fallen already under the reader’s eye. By omis- 
sion of the repetition of the variants, the lemma could have been reduced to 
about two-fifths of its present dimensions, and the presentation would 
actually have gained instead of lost in clearness. The sum of the many 
such possible economies of space would be considerable. ΑΒ it is, the Index 
proper fills 115 large octavo pages, and the book costs two dollars, a pro- 
hibitive price to many students. The word-index in Schwabe’s edition 
covers less than half as many pages (of smaller type, to be sure), and these 
pages are hardly more than half the size of those in Mr. Wetmore’s book, 
while the cost of Schwabe’s entire unbound volume—preface, text, apparatus 
criticus, indexes, and all—was only one and one-half marks. Only in a 
form that is not so expensive as is this volume from the Yale Press can we 
look for effective publication of word-indexes. This is doubtless a word of 
advice to publishers even more than to future editors. 

E. T. M. 


Inbani Opera. Recensuit RicHarpus Foerster. Vol. VII: 
Declamationes XXXI-LI. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 


With the seventh volume the Declamations are complete. Foerster 
here forsakes the order of Reiske; omits three declamations by Choricius, 
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of whose works he is preparing an edition; and includes the “‘antilogia”’ 
of Gregory to the probably spurious Declamation XXXIV. In his preface 
he defends himself at some length and with great indignation from the criti- 
cisms of his edition by Maas in the Deutsche Interaturzeitung, 1912. These 
are often unfair or trivial, but they would have been more appropri- 
ately refuted elsewhere than in a Teubner volume that runs to 739 pages. 
Maas regrets that no analyses of the speeches are given, as though this were 
usual in a Teubner critical edition. To gain space for these he would like 
to strike out ‘‘countless allusions to parallel passages.’”’ But students of 
the reminiscence Greek of the fourth Christian century will be thankful for 
Foerster’s industry’in tracing such echoes, or the parallels that show where the 
author is using a well-worn sophistic commonplace. Maas has evidently 
never had to spend time in hunting down these tags and fleeting allusions, 
the recognition of which is often necessary to the mere comprehension of 
innumerable passages in the Greek of this period. Even Foerster, in spite 
of heroic efforts, does not exhaust the field. For instance, in the ‘‘Monody 
of the Avaricious Man”’ (LI) he might have added to his long list of writers 
who have used the famous Pindaric locus about the shower of gold that 
descended on the Rhodians, Julian’s echo of it in 290 B; and to the references 
for the expression ‘‘to split the cumin seed,’ in the same speech, might be 
added Julian Caesars 312 A. Maas reproached Foerster with not emending 
παρὰ τοῦτο to διὰ τοῦτο in Vol. IV, 115, 16. Apage! retorts Foerster, and 
cites six cases from Libanius of the causal παρά, calling it a singularis praepo- 
sitionis mapa usus Inbanianus. The use was not confined to Libanius; 
cf. Julian 224 B and 360 D: παρ᾽ ἐμὲ τὰ τοῦ κόσμου πράγματα ἀνατέτραπται. 

The twenty declamations in the present volume are all exercises in 
χαρακτηρισμός and are sometimes preceded by a προθεωρία in which the 
Sophist expounds briefly the characters and motives of the person involved, 
and in one case (XXXIV) before passing on to the μελέτῃ he addresses 
his audience as though he were speaking the prologue of a play d.... 
πανταχοῦ τὸ ἦθος ἐν τῷ ζητήματι σεσώκαμεν σκοπεῖν ὑμέτερον. In several 
of the speeches the speaker demands from the Senate a permit to commit 
suicide and a draught of hemlock for the purpose. Lipsius declared 
(Meier-Schoemann, Ait. Process, Ὁ. 381) that such a practice was a pure 
figment of Libanius; Foerster, however, cites Valerius Maximus ii. 6. 7, 
who says that in his time this custom was observed by the citizens of Mar- 
seilles and the islanders of Ceos, and, from having met with it in Ceos, Valerius 
concludes that it was borrowed from Greece. The first four declamations, 
with Gregory’s ‘‘antilogia,’’ display the ἦθος of the avaricious man, and are 
followed by four that deal with disputes between rich and poor. The 
fortieth declamation is a speech in ἃ murder case which reads like a sensa- 
tional paragraph from the daily press. The speaker defends himself for 
having murdered his daughter and her husband on the ground that the latter 
had so persecuted the daughter and so pitilessly blackmailed himself that he 
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had to murder them to avoid the ruinous expense. In short, this volume 
with few exceptions is a set of studies in the character of a group of Shylocks 
who justify their meanness with exhausting ingenuity. 

Foerster says that with the sixth volume only half his task was com- 
pleted, and there remain the Letters, the progymnasmata, the life of Demos- 
thenes with the hypotheses of his Orations, the ‘‘epistolary characters,” 
and innumerable fragments. We may therefore suppose that the edition 
when complete will amount to at least twelve volumes. 


| WILMER Cave WRIGsT 
Brrn Mawr CoLuecs 


The Divisions in the Plays of Plautus and Terence. By FREDERICK M. 
Foster. University of Michigan Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1914. 

“The plays of Plautus, as they appear in the manuscripts, are rigidly 
divided into five acts each”’; in his first sentence Dr. Foster has fallen into 
an unfortunate error. The act-divisions in the plays of Plautus were, of 
course, first defined by Renaissance editors and are quite without respectable 
manuscript authority; Foster could well have spared his pains in justifying 
his rejection of such “‘traditional”’ division. 

Foster regards the vacant stage as an essential criterion of act-division, 
though granting, of course, that all vacant stages do not mark the ends of 
acts and real pauses in the action. For the selection of these real pauses he 
utilizes “‘criteria which seem to have escaped the notice of commentators,”’ 
viz., ‘‘express statements by actors that they are about to leave the stage,” 
and ‘‘no clue given as to the identity of the oncoming actor.” Leo and 
Legrand (see Leo, Der Monolog im Drama [1908], 51; 54, n.5; 57, n. 6; 
61; etc.; Legrand, Daos [1910], 477; 483; etc.) seem to have taken sufficient 
account of these announcements of exit and entrance; Foster, strangely 
enough, does not mention Legrand’s work. In determining the ends of 
acts by noting the absence of these announcements Foster attaches an 
added importance to them which is quite unsupported by evidence of 
critical value. In a number of instances ill-founded reasoning on the plot- 
development limits the use of these criteria (see p. 7, and on Asin. 544; 
809; Bac. 384; 924; Capt. 497; 515; Epid. 665; etc.); in other cases their 
presence passes unnoticed, to all appearances, and does not involve the 
division of plays in his scheme (Aw. 397; 623; 627; Cas. 530; Curc. 532; 
Merc. 956; Stich. 648; Ad. 510). Not infrequently his choice of pauses 
in the action is quite unfortunate (Aul. 586; Cist. 652; Miles 1393, where 
he has, by implication, quite misinterpreted Prescott’s argument, Harv. Stud., 
XXI, 34 ff.; Pseud. 766; 1051, where he has misunderstood Leo’s comment, 
Monolog, 60; Stich. 673). 

On p. 12 he is again the victim of unwise generalization; the rule there 
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_laid down is frequently violated throughout the dissertation (e.g., Amph. 
860; 1052; Aul. 586; Capt. 767; Cas. 758; Curc. 215; Men. 445; Miles 
595). Onp. 11, Bac. 180 f. is palpably misinterpreted; on p. 16, the division 
at Men. 965 disregards the fact that the stage is not then vacant; similarly, 
on p. 21, the entrance of the senex is announced (Haut. 1000) and forbids 
division at 1002. On p. 22, Foster is, I think, in error in considering the 
stage occupied at Hun. 390 and Phorm. 314; on the other hand, his sugges- 
tion (pp. 12 1.) that Nicobulus remains on the stage as a silent actor during 
Chrysalus’ monody (Bac. 925 ff.) certainly deserves consideration. 

The typography is excellent throughout; I have noted only the following 
errors: on p. 13, 1. 19, for “520” read “530”; on p. 14, 1. 11, for “954” 
read 6c 854.”’ 

Cuinton C. Conrap 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Scythians and Greeks. By Exitis H. Minns, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press, 1913. Pp. xl-+-720. 

This is an imposing summary of facts and opinions regarding the history 
and antiquities of the region north of the Black Sea. In this region dwelt 
or roamed the tribes known to the Greeks as Scythians, while on the coast 
several Greek colonies were planted, Olbia, Chersonése, Panticapaeum, and so 
on. Exploration in these lands has been fruitful, but reports have been 
difficult of access, especially since the Russian Archaeological Commission 
adopted the policy of publishing only in the Russian language. Mr. Minns 
appears to be proficient in that language, as well as otherwise equipped for 
his laborious task. His work represents years of research. It is far more 
extensive than the Antiquités de la Russie méridionale of Kondakov and 
Tolstoy, edited in French in 1891 by M. S. Reinach. 

The book is profusely illustrated, but, as the author says, he has deliber- 
ately sacrificed quality to quantity. To the writer of the present notice 
the most welcome illustrations are those on pp. 204 A, B,C, D. These give 
from photographs the most beautiful Greek drawings in existence, the tinted 
drawings on ivory found in a Scythic tomb near Panticapaeum. All pre- 
viously published illustrations of these drawings go back, not to photographs, 
but to one set of copies made by hand. 
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date and genealogy of Tuscan 1332, 
183; aperture in roof of 114 ff., 
118 ff., 128 ff.; testudinatum 114, 
119; roof of simplest type of 116 

augment in Homer 189 


βασίλισσα, the suffix of $70 ff. 

Bellum Africanum, historical infinitive 
in $78 ff. 

biduum, meaning of, in certain phrases 
78 


blood-rain, mediaeval cases of 442 ff. 

Boeotian constitution 53 

book-trade at Rome 77 

bucolic poets, Edmonds’ translation 
of 107 


469 


470 


Cato, translation of, on farming 450 
Catullus, Cornish’s translation of 107; 
Wetmore’s index of words in 464 
Chalcidic league, date of 25, 27 ff.; 
attested by coins 29 ff., 32; mem- 
bers of 27 ff., 88; and Thucydides 

i. 56 ff. 27 ff., 38 

chamber tombs, Etruscan 115 ff., 117, 
122; apertures in roof of 119 ff., 
122, 126 

Chremonides, new fragment of decree 
of 226 ff. 

Cicero, genuineness of Pro Murena of 
88; Winstedt’s translation of Epis. 
ad Att. 107; background of Lez 
Manilia 191; Sjégren’s edition of 
Epist. ad Fam. ix 220; gens in 240; 
familia in 240; gentilis in 241, 244 

clown, Haile on, in post-Aristophanic 
literature 4683 ff. 

clubs, Athenian, in politics and litiga- 
tion, Calhoun on $44 

comedy, Haile on the clown in post- 
Aristophanic 468; Meyer on the 
parvenu in 463 


Delphi raided by Gauls 268; archons 
of 272, 274 

democratic forms of government, 
policy of Romans toward, in Greece 
68 ff. 

Demosthenes’, Humphreys’ edition of, 
On the Crown 206 

Dieterich, Kleine Schriften of 108 

Diokles, date of 249 ff. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus vii. 72 and 
satura 20 ff.; in relation to Livy 
vii. 2 22 

Donatus’ influence upon Jerome, Lam- 
mert on 218 

drama, Greek, Guglielmino on tech- 

. nique of 96; Mooney on the house- 
door on the stage of 468 ff. 


education, professional and industrial 
295, 305 

Egypt, apprentice system in Roman 
295 ff. 
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enclitic ne, unity of 174 ff. 

English literature and the classics, 
essays on 202 

Epictetus, Bonhdffer on, and the New 
Testament 223 

esse, Marouzeau on phrases with 221 

Etruscan and Roman house 118 ff. 

etymology: various Greek and Latin 
words 145 ff.; the suffix of βασίλισ- 
σα $70 ff.; Magnien’s theory of the 
Greek future 452 ff. 


Sabulae, relation of, to satura 8 

familia, meaning of, in Cicero 240; in 
Livy 287 ff.; as variant for gens 
236, 239; as division of gens 236 

financial administration under Ptole- 
mies, Steiner on 458 ff. 


Gauls, invasion of 266 ff. 

gens, Kibler’s view of 235, 289, 245; 
Botsford on 235, 245; plebeian 235 
ff., 289, 243 ff.; patrician 236 ff., 
439, 245; meaning of, in Cicero 240; 
in Livy 236 ff. 

gentilis, Cicero’s use of 241, 244; de- 
fined by Scaevola 241 ff. 


Hammurabi, code of 304 
Herodotus, How-Wells’ commentary 
on 212; influence of, on Sophocles 

458 

Homer, augment in 189; Dachs on 
interpretation of 3829; Athenian 
interpolations in 398 ff.; 

Iliad: Drerup on the fifth book 214; 
date of Doloneia 39; 

Odyssey: “continuation” of 36 ff., 
160 ff.; repetitions in 36 ff.; pla- 
giarism in $8ff., imitation in the 
Nekyia 39, 48 ff.; recapitulations 
in 41ff.; the Nekyia 160ff.; Spohn, 
Liesegang, and others on the ‘‘con- 
tinuation” of 161 ff.; titles and 
functions of Hermes in the Nekyia 
162 ff.; souls of the unburied 
in Hades 167 ff.; Acvxds πέτρη 
169ff.; w 11 ff. 169; w 60 ff. 171 
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Horace Epist. ii. 1.139 and Livy vii. 
2 20; historical infinitive in 380 
house, the early Roman and Etruscan 
113 ff.; development of Roman 
181 ff. 

hut-urns, relation of, to form of Roman 
house 116, 120 ff. 


infinitive, exclamatory 60 ff.; emo- 
tions expressed by exclamatory 61, 
68 ff.; illustrations of origin of ex- 
clamatory 63 ff.; exclamatory, in 
Greek 74 ff.; historical, where found 
and by whom used 279 ff.; change 
in construction of 280 ff.; modifiers 
of historical 281; ideas expressed 
by historical 281 ff.; use of historical 
by Caesar, Cicero, Sallust 2938; lit- 
erary elaboration of historical, by 
Sallust, by author of Bellum Afri- 
canum, Horace, Vergil, Livy, Taci- 
tus 874 ff. 

inscriptions: new fragment of decree 
of Chremonides 225; Clay on 
cuneiform 342; referring to archons 
248 ff.; notes on Attic 417 ff.; 
formulae and their use in dating 
417 ff., 488 ff.; financial boards in 
417 ff.; forms of letters and spelling 
in 440 ff.; Kirchner’s revision of 
IG 4656 ff. 

-woa, the suffix 370 ff. 


Jerome’s debt to Donatus, Lammert 
on 218 

tocularia, relation of, to satura 4 fi., 
10 ff. 

Juvenal, de Decker on rhetorical ele- 
ments in 848; note on, x. 188-89 
198 


XMI', a symbol of Christ 410 ff. 
Kraton, date of 260 


language: transcriptions from epi- 
choric into Ionic alphabet, Herzog 
on 219; summary of modern Greek 
inflections by Buck 86 ff.; Marou- 
zeau on phenomena due to conflict 


471 


of rustic and urban Latin 224; 
Thumb-Angus on modern Greek 
85 ff. 

legal antiquities, see antiquities | 

Lesbos, Pistorius on, in fourth century 
460 ff. 

Lex Manilia, background of 191 

Libanius, Foerster’s edition of 464 ff. 

Livy, interpretation of vii. 2 2 ff., 6; 
gens in 236 ff.; familia in 237 ff., 239; 
stirps in 246 ff.; historical infinitive 
in $81 ff. 

Lucretius, Mussehl on the first book 
of 216 

ludi Romani and satura 18 ff. 


Macedonian republics, representative 
government in 49 ff.; senate, magis- 
trates, assembly of 49 ff.; relation of, 
to Rome 88; Paullus’ part in forma- 
tion of 52 ff., 56, 59 

Manilius, Housman’s edition of 210 

marriage, ritual 317 

Martial, Lieben on biography of 208 ff. 

mediaeval cases of blood-rain 442 ff. 

modern Greek vernacular, Thumb- 
Angus’ handbook of 85ff.; Buck’s 
summary of 86 ff. 

municipalities in the Roman empire, 
Reid on 451 


ne, unity of enclitic 174 ff.; Probst on 
187; Morris on 174, 179, 188; 
Gléckner on 188; negative 174, 188; 
dual theory of 178, 187; affirmative 
174; in Plautus 176, 188; Warren’s 
treatment of 174ff., 181, 187; 
Priscian’s treatment of 177 ff.; in 
Terence 176, 188; in questions of 
certainty 176; with pronouns 179; 
with demonstrative pronouns 180; 
with relative pronouns 181; with 
personal pronouns 184; confirmative 
186 ff. 

Nikias Otryneus, date of 255, 257 

humismatics: dating of Chalcidic coins 
24 ff.; nature of Chalcidic league 
shown by coins 28 ff. 


472 


Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, 
Schevill on 827 


parvenu, Meyer on, in ancient liter- 
ature and life 463 ff. 

Pervigilium Veneris, Mackail’s trans- 
lation of 109 

Philokrates, date of 262 ff. 

Plato: the unity of the Laws 345 ff.; 
alleged differences between Republic 
and Laws 848 ff.; the benevolent 
autocrat as agent of reform in 364 
ff.; the idea of law in 388 ff.; the 
dominating ideas in Laws of 359 ff.; 
politics as an ethical science in 
Laws 860 ff.; explanatory or horta- 
tory preambles to positive law 366 ff. 
Laws 718D emended 367, ἢ. 10. 

Plautus, ne in 176, 188; et-readings in 
MSS of 199; Foster on act-division 
in 466 

Polybius, Laqueur on $35 

Propertius, note on, ii. 24. 1-16 196 


religion: Swindler on Cretan ele- 
ments in cults and ritual of Apollo 
$35; Taylor on cults of Ostia 335; 
Rossbach on deities presiding over 
death and spring 340 

representative government in Mace- 
donian republics 49 ff. 


Sallust, historical infinitive in 874 ff. 

satura, relation of, to tocularia 2 ff., 4; 
relation of, to Etruscan pantomime 
and Fescennine verses 4, 11; kinds 
of δ ff.; dramatic 1 ff.; in Livy vii. 
2 2; relation of, to fabulae 8, 11 ff.; 
hature of 10; not used to parallel 
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stage in development of Greek com- 
edy 17 ff. 

Scythian art, Minns on 467 

secretary-cycle 248 ff. 

Sophocles, Wilamowitz on Die Spiir- 
hunde of 98; Wecklein’s commen- 
tary on Philoctetes of 388; Rasch on 
Herodotus’ influence upon 458 

Soteiria, date of 264, 259 

stirps in Livy 246 ff.; not a division of 
gens 247 

super-family 236 ff. 

syntax: the exclamatory infinitive 60 
ff.; the enclitic ne 174 ff.; the his- 
torical infinitive 279 ff., 874 ff. 


tablinum, origin of 130 ff. 

Tacitus, historical infinitive in 896 ff. 

Terence, ne in 176, 188; Andria 971- 
72, 201; Foster on act-division in 466 

Testament, New, and Epictetus, Bon- 
héfer on 228; Sanders on MSS of, 
in Freer collection 381 

textual emendations, see under various 
authors 

Theocritus, Taccone’s translation of 337 

Thucydides i.56 ff. and the Chalcidic 
league 27 ff., 33 

Tibullus, note on ii. 6. 8 447 ff.; Post- 
gate’s translation of 107; 11. 1. 53 
and satura 22 


Usener’s Kleine Schriften 338 

Varro, translation of, on farming 450 
Vergil, historical infinitive in 380 ff. 
vestal, execution of $17 ff. 


wills, forged 185; 
cealed 186 


fraudulently con- 
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